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Art.  I. — ^The  Theory  on  which  Geologists  found 
THEIR  Deduction  of  the  great  Age  of  jhe  World. 

BY  THE  editor. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  article  on  this  subject^  in  our  last 
number,  to  show  that  the  geological  theory  of  the  vast  age 
of  the  world  is  irreconcilable  with  the  inspired  history  of 
the  creation:  and  that  the  great  postulates  on  which  it 
proceeds,  respecting  a  chaotic  condition  of  the  earth,  an 
extinction  of  light,  an  annihilation  of  an  atmosphere,  an 
erosion  of  mountains,  a  change  of  the  earth's  axis  in  relation 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  an  extermination  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  are  unauthorized  and  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  geology.  It  is  our  design,  in  the  present  discussion, 
to  show  that  the  theories  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the 
strata  of  the  earth  were  formed  and  brought  into  the  condi- 
tion  in  which  they  now  subsist,  which  geologists  make  a 
principal  ground  of  their  inference  that  immense  periods 
must  have  been  occupied  in  the  process,  are  in  like  manner 
mistaken,  and  inconsistent  both  with  the  fSacts  and  with  the 
maxims  of  the  science. 

That  deduction  they  found,— -not  directly  on  the  strata 
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themselves,  but — mainly,  first,  on  an  assumption  respecting 
the  sources  whence  the  materials  of  which  they  consist  were 
derived;  next,  on  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  forces  by 
which  those  materials  were  transported  to  the  places  of 
their  deposition,  arranged  in  their  several  combinations,  and 
thrown  into  the  conditions  in  which  they  now  exist ;  and 
thirdly — which  holds  but  a  very  subordinate  place  in  their 
reasonings — on  a  theory  respecting  the  production  and 
destruction  of  the  vegetables  and  animals,  the  relics  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  strata.*  As  the  &cts  themselves 
of  the  science  are  not  the  basis  directly  of  their  deduction  of 
the  period  which  they  assign  to  the  formation  of  the  strata, 
but  hypotheses  respecting  the  causes  and  processes  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence,  those  facts  themselves  do 
not  demonstrate  that  deduction.  In  order  to  sustain  it  they 
mxialt  prove  that  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  drawn  from 
the  sources  to  which  they  refer  them ;  that  they  were  borne 
to  their  respective  places,  arranged  in  their  combinations, 
and  subjected  to  the  modifications  which  they  have  under- 
gone by  the  forces  to  which  they  ascribe  those  processes. 
If  they  cannot  verify  these  hypotheses,  if  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  science  and  the  laws  themselves  of 
matter,  then  their  deduction  from  them  of  the  vast  age  of 
the  world  &lls  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claims  of  that  inference  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  deduc- 
tion will  be  confuted,  if  we  simply  show  that  the  postulates 


*  "  Hie  whole  period  occupied  io  the  depoaitioQ  of  the  foasiliferouB  rods  must 
hftTe  been  immenaelj  loqg.  There  must  have  been  time  for  water  to  have 
Bade  depoeitioDs  more  than  six  miles  in  thidmeas,  bj  material$  worn  from 
pnwiauM  roeki,  and  more  or  lees  oomminated ;  time  enough,  also,  to  allow  of 
InaidredB  of  changes  in  the  materials  deposited,  such  changes  as  now  require  a 
kqg  period  for  the  production  of  one  of  them ;  time  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  and  dissolution  of  animals  and  plants  often  of  microscopic  littleness, 
sufficient  to  constitute  almost  entire  mountains  of  their  remains ;  time  enough  to 
produce,  bj  an  extremely  slow  change  of  dimaie^  the  destruction  of  sereral 
Marlj  entire  groups  of  organic  beings ;  for  although  sudden  catastrophes  may 
have  sometimes  been  the  immediate  cause  of  their  extinction,  there  is  reason  to 
beliere  thoee  catastrophes  did  not  usually  happen  till  such  a  chai^  had  taken 
place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  gl(^  as  to  render  it  no  longer  a  oomfor. 
ahle  habitatioo  for  beings  of  their  organization.  We  muti  jydgt  of  the  timt 
fwgmuUe  for  them  depotitM  by  nmilar  operation  now  in  progreu;  and  tho%€ 
«r«  m  gentrol  tstrwmdjf  tUwT — HUchcoeM^  OtoUgy  of  MamackuteUM,  p-  77t. 
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from  which  it  is  drawn  are  merely  suppoBititious,  not  demon* 
strated.  If,  in  addition  to  that,  we  prove  also  that  they  are 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
science,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  infinitely  self-contra- 
dictoiy,  we  shall  famish  all  the  evidence  that  can  be 
requii^  to  overthrow  their  theory ;  and  that  we  propose 
to  do. 

Of  the  two  great  postulates  on  which  they  mainly  found 
their  deduction  of  the  great  age  of  the  world,  that  which 
relates  to  the  geological  agents  is,  as  stated  in  our  former 
article,  that  the  forces  by  which  the  strata  of  the  earth  were 
originally  formed  and  subsequently  modified,  were  those  of 
chemistry,  fire,  and  water,  which  are  now  acting  on  the 
globe,  and  producing  somewhat  similar  effects ;  and  that  the 
energy  with  which  they  are  now  exerting  their  powers,  and 
the  scale  on  which  they  are  giving  birth  to  changes  in  the 
earth's  Boi&ce,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  their 
intensity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  wrought  their 
several  effects  in  the  formation  of  the  strata.  There  is, 
indeed,  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  them  in  respect  to 
this  branch  of  the  hypothesis. .  Thus  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche 
says: — 

^  The  two  prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time  are — Ist,  That 
which  attributes  aU  geological  phenomena  to  such  effects  [operations] 
of  existing  causes  as  we  now  witness  ;  and  2d,  That  which  considers 
them  referable  to  a  series  of  catastrophes,  or  sudden  revolutions. 
The  difference  in  the  two  theories  is  not  in  reality  very  great ;  the 
question  heing  merely  one  of  intensity  of  forces,  so  that  probably  by 
uniting  the  two  we  should  approximate  nearer  to  the  truth." — 
Manual  of  Geotagy^  p.  32. 

He  accordingly,  and  all  others  who  regard  the  formation 
of  the  strata  as  having  occupied  immense  periods,  hold  that 
though  at  some  few  stages— as  in  the  elevation  of  moun- 
tains, the  dislocation  of  the  strata,  and  their  subsequent 
denudation — volcanic  fires  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  must 
have  acted  with  far  greater  energy  than  ordinary ;  yet 
that,  in  the  main,  the  rate  at  which  they  are  now  giving 
birth  to  their  several  effects  is  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
their  past   agency.    The  mode    in  which  this  theory  is 
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advanoed  by  them  was  exemplified  in  our  former  article,  by 
a  variety  of  pasBages  from  the  leading  writers.  We  add  a 
few  others : — 

'^  It  IB  only  by  carefully  ooiunderiiig  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
eaiiMB  of  change  now  in  operation^  whether  in  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate world,  that  we  can  hope  to  explain  such  complicated  appear- 
aaoes  as  are  exhibited  in  the  general  arrangement  of  mineral 
maaBes.'^ — LyelTs  Principles,  vol  ii.  p.  210. 

^  The  gec^ogist  mnst  on  no  account  think  it  out  of  the  bounds  of 
hii  legitimate  province  to  examine  with  care  and  interest  into  the 
history  of  the  processes  now  performed  im  the  ocean  and  on  land; 
for  ii  ft  only  by  dieerimination  and  generalixatian  of  these  that  we 
can  hope  to  draw  satisfactory  inferences  concerning  the  force  and 
direetion  of  the  agencies  formerly  exerted  in  earlier  oceans,  and  on 
earlier  continents" — PhiUips*$  Chiide,  p.  102. 

^  It  is  presumed  that  the  reader  will  ...  be  conyinced  that  the 

farces  formerly  employed  to  remodel  the  crust  of  the  earth,  were 

the  same  in  kind  and  energy  as  those  now  acting  ;  or  at  least  he  will 

perceiYe   that    the    opposite   hypothesis  is  very  questionable.'' — 

LyeWs  Principles,  pre£  xL 

*^  Moving  water  is  the  only  agent  known  to  us  capable  of  carrying 
away  the  great  collectiye  mass  of  rock  ^ — that  has  been  swept  from 
the  mountains  and  hills.  ^  In  order  therefore  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  time  and  conditions  required  to  produce  the  effects 
observed,  we  should  carefully  examine  the  latter,  and  estimate  the 
transporting  powers  of  those  waters  which  now  exist  among  the 
mountains  themselves,  and  which  transport  detrital  matter  from  the 
oentral  parts  outwards." — Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche's  Theoretical 
Geology,  p.  147. 

^  The  immense  period  requisite  to  wear  away  such  a  mass  of  rock 
as  this  theory  supposes  to  have  once  occupied  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  will  seem  to  most  minds  the  strongest  objection  to 
its  adoption ;  I  mean,  supposing  it  to  have  been  fjffwted  by  such 
causes  as  are  operating  at  present  But  this  is  not  a  solitary 
example,  in  which  geological  phenomena  indicate .  the  operation  of 
existing  causes  through  periods  of  duration  inconceivably  long. 
We  may  in  this  case,  indeed,  suppose  the  occurrence  of  other 
agencies  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  globe.  Still  even  with  this 
aid  the  work  must  have  been  immensely  protracted.  And  why 
dioukL  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  existenee  of  our  globe  through 
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as  long  as  gedogical  researches  require  T — Hi 
Geology  of  MaM9ackMnU9^  p.  839. 

These  views  are  adyanoed  by  a  crowd  of  other  writers. 
There  is  no  element  of  their  speculations  in  which  thej 
more  generally  agree  than  that  the  causes  to  which  the 
strata  owe  their  origin  and  modifications  were  those  now 
in  activity  on  the  globe,  and  that  they  produced  their 
effects  by  agencies  in  the  main  of  only  their  present 
energy. 

Their  other  great  postulate  is,  that  the  stratified  portioiis 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  formed  mainly  firom  the  detii- 
tus  of  rocky  continents  and  islands,  and  borne  down  to  the 
ocean  by  rivers,  or  beat  off  by  waves  firom  the  shores,  and 
distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  tides  and  currentB. 
Thus  Dr.  Buckland— 

"  Beneath  the  whole  senes  of  stratified  rocks  that  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  there  probably  exists  a  foundation  of  unstra- 
tified  crystalline  rocks,  bearing  an  irregular  surface,  from  the 
detritus  of  which  the  materials  of  stratified  rocks  have  in  great 
measure  been  derived,  either  directly  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
ingredients  of  disintegrated  granitic  rocks,  or  indirectly  by  the 
repeated  destruction  of  different  classes  of  stratified  rocks,  the 
materials  of  which  had,  by  prior  operations,  been  derived  from 
unstratified  formations,  amounting  to  a  thickness  of  many  miles. 
This  is  indeed  but  a  small  depth  in  comparison  with  the  diameter 
of  the  globe ;  but  small  as  it  is,  it  affords  certain  evidence  of  a  long 
series  of  changes  and  revolutions,  affecting  not  only  the  mineral 
condition  of  the  nascent  surface  of  the  earth,  but  attended  also  by 
important  alterations  in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

^  The  detritus  of  the  first  dry  lands  being  drifted  into  the  sea  and 
there  spread  out  into  extensive  beds  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel, 
would  for  ever  have  remained  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  had 
not  other  forces  been  subsequently  employed  to  raise  them  into  dry 
land. 

^*  Wherever  solid  matter  arose  above  the  water,  it  became  exposed 
to  destruction  by  atmospheric  agents ;  by  rains,  torrents,  and  inun- 
dations, at  that  time  probably  acting  with  intense  violence,  and 
washing  down  and  spreading  forth  in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand 
and  gravel  upon  the  bottom  of  the  then  existing  seas,  the  materials 
of  primary  stratified  rocks,  which  by  subsequent  exposure  to  various 
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degrees  of  subterranean  heat,  became  concerted  into  beds  of  gnein, 
and  mica  slate,  and  hornblende  slate,  and  day  slate.  In  the  detritus 
thus  swept  from  the  earlj  lands  into  the  roost  ancient  seas,  we  view 
the  commencement  of  that  enormous  series  of  derivative  strata 
which  by  long  continued  repetition  of  similar  processes  have  been 
accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  many  miles." — Bridgewater  Treaiiie^ 
pp.  42,  60,  61. 

^  Thus  the  origin  of  strata  is  derived  from  depositions  of  the 
materials  of  the  dry  land  under  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  great  inland  lakes  intermixed  with  the  spoils  of  animals 
that  have  Hved  and  died  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  If  the 
dafly  causes  of  waste  pulverize  the  solid  mountains,  and  the  rivers 
tiansport  their  ruins  to  the  sea,  so  other  causes  acting  more  exten- 
aively  and  powerfully,  must  be  allowed  a  share  in  producing  and 
dqKMting  the  materials  to  which  we  owe  our  present  stratified 
rocks.  The  extent  and  nature  of  those  operations  will  be  fully 
examined  in  its  proper  place,  aa  they  are  now  in  progress^  or  are 
past ;  and  at  they  include  the  geology  which  relates  to  the  present 
sur/ace  of  the  earth.  In  the  ruim  of  an  ancient  earth  we  find  the 
materials  which  form  the  present;  as  in  the  destruction  of  the  land 
which  we  now  inhabit  nature  seems  to  be  preparing  habitations  for 
future  races  of  animated  beings. 

**  But  though  I  have  here  said  that  causes  operating  more  exten- 
sively and  powerfully  than  the  slow  actions  of  waste  and  transporta- 
tion may  have  aided  in  preparing  the  materials  of  the  strata,  we 
must  beware  of  allowing  more  efiect  to  these  than  they  were  capable 
of  producing,  as  has  been  done  by  those  who  object  to  certain  geo- 
logical claims  on  indefinite  time,  and  who  seek  for  solutions  in 
transitory  diluvian  powers.  The  eflfects  of  such  torrents  must  have 
been  to  deposit  mixed  materials  of  various  sizes  in  a  confused 
manner ;  and  they  could  therefore  have  prepared  the  germs  of  the 
conglomerated  strata  only.  The  strata  formed  of  finer  materials 
must  have  been  the  consequences  of  tedious  actions,  analogous  to 
those  which  we  daily  witness ;  while  their  separation  into  distinct 
rocks,  into  alternations  of  clay  and  sand,  producing  schist  and  sand- 
stone, must  have  equally  been  the  work  of  a  slow  process  beneatii 
the  water." — Afacculloch^s  Geology^  vol.  L  pp.  81,  82. 

*^  Denudation  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  running  water, 
whether  by  a  river  or  marine  current,  and  the  consequent  laying 
hare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Geologists  have,  perhaps,  been  seldom 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  that  this  (^>eration  has  exerted  an  influence 
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OD  the  stractirre  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as 
HdimeiUary  depontion  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  aocom- 
paniment  of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment 
and  pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been  somewhere  else 
a  grinding  down  of  rock  hUo  rounded  fragments^  sand,  or  mud^ 
eqnal  m  quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition  therefore,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  shower  of.  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial 
waste  going  on  contemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount  else- 
where. The  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance 
the  loss  at  some  other. 

**  If  then  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth^s  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs 
of  this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages  ? 

"  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown  that  the  missing  beds  removed 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mendips  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in 
thickness,  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable  areas  in  South 
Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  England  where  a  series 
of  palaeozoic  strata  not  less  than  11,000  feet  in  thickness  have  been 
stripped  off.  All  these  materials  have,  of  course,  been  transported 
to  new  r^ons,  and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more 
modem  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  observations 
in  the  same  '  Survey,'  that  the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to 
30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear  that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and 
sand,  now  for  the  most  part  consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of 
denuding  operations,  which  took  place  at  a  very  remote  period  in 
the  earth's  history." — LyelVs  Manual,  pp.  66—68. 

'^The  strata  are  accumulations  of  consolidated  sand  and  other 
detritus,  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  rivers  and  seas,  combined  with 
the  durable  remains  of  animals  and  plants. 

^  From  the  first  moment  that  dry  land  appeared  on  the  earth's 
surface,  whatever  may  have  been  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  disintegrating  effects  of  atmospheric  agents  and  of 
water  in  motion  must  have  commenced,  llie  detritus  thus  pro- 
duced transported  to  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  ocean,  would  ^en 
subside  in  successive  layers,  and  a  series  of  sedimentary  strata  be 
gradually  formed ;  and  after  the  creation  of  living  things,  the 
durable  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  must  have  become  inter- 
mingled with  the  detritus  of  the  land,  and  imbedded  in  the  deposits 
then  in  progress. 

^  U  the  land  were  sterile,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  untenanted 
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by  any  species  of  ^nim^U^  the  relics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
would  alone  be  imbedded ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sediments  were 
produced  by  the  action  of  streams  and  riyers  flowing  through  a 
country  covered  with  forests,  and  swarming  with  animal  life,  the 
strata  accumulated  in  lakes  and  inland  bays  would  teem  with  the 
remains  of  terrestrial  and  flumtile  animab  and  plants.*^ — ManielTs 
Geological  PrindpUt^  in  hie  JExcureion  round  the  Me  of  Wighl^ 
pp.  56-58. 

^  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  materials  of  the  sedimentary 
strata  . .".  are  derived  from  the  disintegration,  decomposition,  and 
abrasion  of  older  rocks,  and  from  animal  and  vegetable  secretions.** 
— Mather'* 9  Oeclogyofihe  firet  Geological  District  of  New  York, 
p.  278. 

They  thus  tiniyersally  exhibit  the  strata  as  formed  irom 
detritus  borne  down  by  streams  and  rivers  from  pre-existing 
oontinents  and  islands  and  distributed  over  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  sui&oe  of  that  imagined  primitive  earth,  instead  of 
loose  soils  and  strata  that  are  easily  disintegrated  and  borne 
by  torrents  and  rivers  to  the  sea,  consisted,  according  to 
theae  writers,  exclusively  of  granite,  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  indestructible  of  the  rocks. 

^  Assuming  that  the  whole  materials  of  the  globe  may  have  once 
been  in  a  fluid  or  even  a  nebular  state,  from  the  presence  of  intense 
heat,  the  passage  of  the  first  consolidated  portions  of  this  fluid  or 
nebulous  matter  to  a  solid  state  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  its  surface  into  space ;  the  gradual  abstraction 
of  such  heat  would  allow  the  particles  of  matter  to  approximate  and 
crystallize ;  and  the  fiftt  result  of  this  crystallization  might  have  been 
the  formation  of  a  shell  or  crust,  composed  of  oxidated  metab  and 
metalloids,  constituting  various  rocks  of  the  granitic  series^  around  an 
incandescent  nucleus  of  melted  matter  heavier  than  granite.** — Buck- 
land's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  40. 

*^  That  granite  has  in  reality  furnished  a  very  large  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  recent  strata,  is  proved  by  their  constitution. 
Quarts,  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende  are  the  chief  materials  of  the 
sandstones,  shales,  and  clays ;  nay  the  very  fragments  of  that  rock 
are  found  everywhere.  Even  in  our  recent  alluvial  soils  they 
abound  ;  and  it  is  a  question  worth  considering  whether  the  granite 
boulders,  of  which  the  inmiediate  origin  has  so  often  been  vainly 
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traced,  are  not  rather  the  portions  of  decomposed  conglomerate 
strata,  or  the  more  durable  remains  of  the  alluvial  soils  on  which 
they  now  repose.** — Ma/ceuUoeKt  Geology^  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

^*  He  who  shall  divest  the  present  sur&ce  of  -all  but  its  rocks,  who 
shall  exterminate  from  our  maps  the  great  alluvial  plains  and  deltas 
of  the  globe,  with  the  countless  interior  tracts  of  the  same  nature, 
will  produce  a  sketch  of  the  original  earth  in  no  small  degree  inte- 
resting. It  is  through  decomposition  and  disintegration,  aided  by 
mechanical  power,  that  these  changes  have  been  produced.** — Mo/^ 
culloch^s  Geology^  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  to 
cite  other  passages  in  which  the  same  views  are  presented. 
According  to  the  theory,  then,  the  continents  from  which 
the  vast  materials  of  the  sedimentary  strata  were  originally 
drawn,  consisted  throughout  their  whole  mass  of  granite, 
and  it  was  by  the  slow  process  of  disintegration  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  heat,  moisture,  frost,  rains,  tor- 
rents, and  rivers,  that  that  generally  hard  and  jJmost 
unyielding  substance  was  reduced  to  fragments  and  n^nute 
particles,  and  transported  to  the  sea. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  they  have  demonstrated 
these  great  postulates.  It  is  not  enough  to  authorize  the 
stupendous  inference  they  have  grounded  on  them  respect- 
ing the  age  of  the  world,  and  invest  it  with  the  character  of 
a  scientific  deduction  according  "  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,"  to  show  that  they  are  possibly  or 
even  probably  true.  They  must  be  established  by  the  most 
unanswerable  evidence,  in  order  that  they  can  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  vast  fabric  which  is  attempted  to  be 
erected  on  them.  If  they  are  mere  suppositions,  or  gratui- 
tous assumptions — if,  instead  of  being  demonstrated,  they 
involve  gross  self-contradictions,  and  are  irreconcilable  alike 
with  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  principles  of  geology,  then 
the  lofty  structure  which  has  been  reared  on  them  must  be 
equally  unsubstantial ;  and  such  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  is  their  character. 

The  question  which  first  requires  consideration  respects 
the  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  drawn. 
1.  And  we  remark  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  a  mere  hypo- 
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thesis,  not  a  demonstrated  &ct,  that  they  were  derived  from 
continents,  islands,  or  mountains  that  consisted  exclusively 
of  granite.  These  writers  have  not  proved  it.  They  do  not 
even  claim  to  have  demonstrated  it  They  have  taken  it 
tofT  granted,  or  advanced  it  simply  as  a  supposition  that  fur- 
nishes in  their  judgment  a  more  probable  explanation  than 
any  other  of  the  formation  of  the  primary  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  materials  of  the  strata  that  were 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  primitive  rocks.  Thus  Dr. 
Buckland  says : — 

''As  the  materials  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  in  great  degree 
derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  those  which  are  unstratified,  it 
will  be  premature  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  derivative 
strata  until  we  have  considered  briefly  the  history  of  the  primitive 
formations.  We  therefore  commence  our  inquiry  at  that  most 
ancient  period,  when  there  is  much  evidence  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  entire  materials  of  the  globe  were  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that 
the  cause  of  this  fluidity  was  heat.  ....  Assuming  that  the 
whole  materials  of  the  globe  may  have  once  been  in  a  fluid  state, 
from  the  presence  of  intense  heat,  the  passage  of  the  first  consoli- 
dated portion  of  this  fluid  to  a  solid  state  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  into  space ;  the  gradual 
abstraction  of  such  heat  would  allow  the  particles  of  matter  to 
approximate  and  crystallize  ;  and  the  first  result  of  this  crystalliza- 
tion m^A/ Aatw  6eefi  the  formation  of  a  shell  or  crust, ....  constituting 
▼arious  rocks  of  the  granitic  series." — Bridgewater  Treaty  pp.  30,  40. 

**  Whence  came  the  materials  of  the  great  mass  of  deposits 
which  rest  upon  the  primary  gneiss  and  mica  schist  ?  Probably  the 
true  answer  to  this,  though  we  cannot  now  give  adequate  proof  of  t<, 
is  that  the  disintegration  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  to  which 
•^on  what  seem  good  grounds — we  have  already  ascribed  the  origin 
of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  all  these 
tedimentary  strata.  Analysis  of  the  principal  rocks  of  the  slaty 
systems  does  certainly  not  contradict  this  view ;  which  neither  those 
who  admit  with  Leibnitz  the  first  solid  covering  of  the  globe  to  have 
been  a  mass  of  rocks  cooled  from  fusion,  or  with  Lyell  that  strata 
added  above  are  melted  and  reabsorbed  into  granite  below,  have  any 
reason  to  deny." — Phillips's  Geology,  vol.  L  p.  160. 

This  view  of  the  primitive  earth,  which  they  make  the  basis 
of  their  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  strata  and  inference 
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of  the  immense  age  of  the  world,  is  thus  merely  snppo- 
ffltitious.  It  is  not  advaneed  as  an  ascertained  and  indubita- 
ble fact  It  is  not  even  held  to  be  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion. An  attempt  to  verify  it  by  "  the  strictest  rules  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy"  would  be  regarded  by  geologists 
themselves  as  an  extravagance.  In  its  highest  character  it 
is  only  a  conjecture.  This  consideration  overturns,  there- 
fore, the  deduction  that  is  founded  on  it  respecting  the  long 
existence  of  the  world.  That  conclusion  cannot  be  esta- 
blished on  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  cannot  rise  any  higher  in 
certainty  than  the  premise  from  which  it  is  drawn.  To 
build  it,  moreover,  on  such  a  basis  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  geology  as  it  is  with  the  laws  of  logic ;  as 
they — as  was  shown  in  our  former  article — forbid  the 
assumption  of  any  geological  effect  or  condition  of  the 
earth  as  a  ground  of  induction,  that  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
actually  existed.  The  whole  fiincy,  accordingly,  of  a  scien- 
tific confutation  by  it  of  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation, 
and  demonstration  that  the  earth  has  subsisted  through  a 
vast  round  of  ages,  is  mistaken.  The  circumstance  that  the 
sacred  narrative  is  at  variance  with  an  undemonstrated  and 
undemonstrable  supposition,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  consis- 
tent with  fact. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  their  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
granitic  world,  from  which  they  represent  the  materials  of 
the  strata  as  derived,  is  altogether  gratuitous  also,  and  in 
contraveution  of  the  laws  of  matter.  That  theory  is,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
him,  that  the  matter  of  the  earth  was,  when  created,  "  in  a 
fluid"  or  "nebulous  state;"  that  is,  in  the  form  of  gas,  "from 
the  presence  of  intense  heat;"  and  that  it  was  by  "the 
radiation  of  that  heat  into  space  "  that  "  the  particles  "  were 
allowed  to  approximate  and  crystallize.  Mr.  Macculloch 
also  entertains  the  same  view. 

"  The  first  condition  of  the  earth  which  has  been  inferred  is  that  of  a 
gaseous  sphere ;  while  it  is  my  business  to  state  that  the  only  evi- 
dence for  this  is  derived  from  the  analogy  of  comets,  itself  rather 
more  inferential  than  proved^  as  far  as  the  study  of  tliese  bodies  has 
hitherto  proceeded.  But  it  must  also  be  said,  as  corroborative  of  such 
an  inference,  that  the  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  those  of  chemi- 
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cal  combiDadon,  do  permit  the  needful  in/erenee  that  such  a  sphere 
miffht  or  muet  finally  become  a  fluid ;  or  at  least  a  fluid  globe  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere. 

'^  This,  then,  is  the  second  preeumed  condition.  And  the  evidence  lor 
such  a  fluid  globe  is  found,  first  in  its  statical  figure,  and  secondly  in 
the  various  geological  facts  already  reviewed,  and  founded  primarily 
on  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  which  prove  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  beyond  a  certain  depth,  is  at  present  in  a  fluid  condition  from 
that  heat  which  was  once  sufficient  for  the  preceding  more  extensive 
effects.* 

^  And  here  terminates  that  which  is  of  most  difficult  investigation  in 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  and  which  by  many  wUl  still  be  ranked  with 
BTP0TBBSK8.  The  evidence,  euch  as  it  is,  is  given ;  what  a  rational 
philosophy  will  pronounce  on  it,  will  alwap  deserve  attention.  .  .  . 

^  I  know  of  no  mode  in  which  the  surface  of  a  fluid  globe  could 
be  consolidated,  but  by  the  radiation  of  heat ;  while  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  process  I  need  not  again  speak.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  must  have  been  the  formation  of  rocks  on  that  sur&ce :  and  if 
the  interior  fluid  does  now  produce  the  several  unstratified  rodcs,  the 
first  that  were  formed  must  have  resembled  these,  if  not  all  We 
may  not  unsafely  infer  that  they  were  g^nite,  perceiving  that  sub- 
stances of  this  character  have  been  produced  wherever  the  cooling 
appears  to  have  been  most  gradual.  Tlie  first  apparently  solid  globe 
tDos  there/ore  a  globe  of  granite,  or  of  those  rocks  which  bear  the 
nearest  crystalline  analogies  to  it.'' — Geology,  vol.  iL  pp.  416,  417. 

Essentially  the  same  views  are  advanced  by  Sir  H.  T.  De 
la  Beche. 

But  this  hypothesis  is  altogether  unphilosophicaL  The 
fusion  of  matter,  or  its  existence  in  a  gaseous  form,  ^^from 
the  presence  of  intense  heat,^^  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  assuming  that  shape,  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial 
state.  It  is  the  result  of  chemical  action,  and  implies  there- 
fore a  previoiJLS  existence  of  the  matter  in  a  different  form.  The 
supposition  that  the  earth  was  created  in  that  state  is  a  self- 
contradiction,  therefore,  and  at  war  with  the  laws  of  matter. 
It  might  as  well  be  supposed  that  the  world  was  created 
with  thunderstorms  and  earthquakes  in  progress,  which  imply 


*  An  awnmptioii  not  only  without  proof  and  against  the  lawB  of  matter, 
bvt  rejected  bj  a  large  body  of  the  moat  eflun^it  geologiata  themadvea 
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a  pareyious  existeDce  of  the  globe  and  atmospheFe  in  a  differ- 
ent state ;  or  with  animals  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to 
of&pring,  which  implies  their  previous  existence.   Moreover, 
as  the  heat  that  is  evolved  in  the  action  of  chemical  agents 
on  each  other  is  always  previously  latent  in  those  agents,  the 
supposition  of  the  i^on  of  the  matter  of  the  globe  by  the 
presence  of  intense  heat,  implies  that  that  heat  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  matter  of  the  globe  in  a  latent  state ; 
and  that  again  implies  that  anterior  to  the  development  of 
that  heat,   that  matter  existed  in  a  different  form.      It 
assumes  also  that  an  immeasurably  greater  quantity  of  latent 
heat  existed  in  the  matter  of  the  globe  in  its  original  condi- 
tion than  now  subsists  in  it ;  and  it  is  implied  also  in  the 
supposition,  that  beyond  that  which  is  now  latent  in  the 
eardi,  a  quantity  as  much  greater  as  would  raise  the  whole  of 
the  substances  of  the  globe  to  the  most  intense  fusion  and 
convert  them  into  gas,  has  passed  off  from  it  by  radiation 
into  the  realms  of  space.     But  that  is  not  only  wholly  gra- 
tuitous and  infinitely  improbable,  but  is  in  contravention  of 
the  principles  of  geology  also,  which  forbid  the  assumption 
of  any  geological  condition  of  the  earth  as  a  basis  of  induc- 
tion, that  cannot  be  proved  to  have  actually  existed ;  or  any 
geological  effect  that  cannot  have  resulted  from  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  forces  that  are  now  giving  birth  to  changes 
in  the  materials  of  the  globe.     But  what  can  transcend  the 
extravagance  of  the   fancy  that  these  forces,  acting  with 
even  thousands  of  times  their  present  intensity,  can  have 
held  all  the  materials  of  the  globe  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  or 
that  all  the  chemical  agents  which  it  contains,  in  any  combi- 
nation that  is  possible,  are  adequate  to  such  a  stupendous 
effect  ?    By  the  supposition,  caloric,  the  grand  agent  of  the 
imagined  fiision,  has  in  a  great  degree  radiated  from  the 
earth  into  space,  so  that  it  no  longer  exists  here  in  the  force 
that  is  requisite  to  that  effect.      A  splendid  combination 
of  solecisms  for  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  theory  I     A 
magnificent  platform  for  a  scientific  confutation  of  the  record 
God  has  given  of  the  work  of  creation  I     How  is  it  that 
these  writers  have  overlooked  a  consideration  so  obvious, 
and  that  indicates  so  decisively  the  untenableness  of  their 
theory  ? 
8.  But  in  the  third  place,  they  are  not  only  forbidden  by 
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the  laws  of  matter  from  assoming  the  existence  of  such 
granitic  continents,  islands,  and  mountains  as  they  suppose, 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  strata,  but  they  are  without 
any  certainty  that  there  were  any  mountains,  islands,  or 
continents  whatever,  that  could  have  furnished  materials  in 
any  considerable  measure  for  such  vast  deposits.  This  is 
admitted  by  Professor  Phillips. 

"  Whether  at  the  time  when  all  our  continents  were  heneath  the 
sea,  there  were  other  coiAinents  raised  above  it,  is  a  matter  which  it 
18  difficult  to  bring  fairly  within  the  scope  of  inductive  science, 
except  in  a  very  limited  ^orm,  and  upon  rather  doubtful  assumptions. 
The  enly  clear  and  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  land  in 
other  situations  than  where  it  now  appears,  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  iiistory  of  terrestrial  organic  exuvise  imbedded  in  the  earth  ;  the 
only  reasonable  presumptive  evidence  in  &vor  of  such  a  doctrine  must 
be  founded  on  mechanical  considerations  connected  with  the  mass 
and  depth  of  tlie  waters  of  the  ocean.  To  conclude  that  because 
continents  were  raised  in  one  quarter,  others  mtist  have  been 
depressed  elsewhere  in  a  certain  proportion,  is  inadmissible,  because 
it  requires  us  to  admit  what  is  perhaps  false,  viz.  that  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the  mass  of  the  globe  have 
always  been  exactly  and  invariably  in  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  at  present  Who  can  assure  us  of  the  truth,  or  even  the 
probability  of  such  a  law  ?" — Guide  to  Geology ,  p.  38 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  The  only  certain  evidence 
which  the  strata  themselves  can  furnish  of  the  existence  of 
dry  land  at  the  period  of  their  formation,  is  the  presence  in 
them  of  fossilized  animals  and  vegetables,  to  the  existence 
of  which  dry  land  was  necessary.  The  mere  fiict  that  the 
strata  were  formed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  no 
proof  that  the  materials  of  which  they  consist  were  derived 
from  continents  and  mountains,  any  more  than  it  is  that  they 
were  not.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  their  materials 
were  probably  or  certainly  drawn  from  such  a  source,  any 
proof  that  they  all  were,  any  more  than  the  JGact  that  some 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  have  run  from  mountains  and 
continents  is  a  proof  that  they  all  originally  descended  from 
those  sources. 

Mr.  Lyell  makes  the  same  admission* 
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*^  K  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed,  from  the  nuns  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  we  might  he  ahnost  tempted 
to  ^>ecidate  on  the  former  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  as  true 
in  geology,  although  fabulous  as  an  historical  event.  We  know  that 
ihepmemt  European  lands  have  come  into  existence  clmoet  entirely 
nmee  ike  deposition  (^  the  chalk  ;  and  the  same  period  may  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  diBappearanoe  of  a  continent  of  equal  magnitude  situated 
fiuther  west" — LyeWs  Principles^  vol.  iL  p.  458. 

Mr.  Maccnlloch  held  that  the  mountains  and  continents 
froih  which  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  originally  derived, 
preceded  those  that  directly  furnished  the  elements  of  the 
present  aeries. 

"  That  this  system  had  a  banning  we  are  certain ;  where  thai 
may  be,  we  know  not ;  but  for  us  it  is  placed  beyond  that  era  at 
which  we  can  no  longer  ^ace  the  marks  of  a  change  of  order  of  the 
destruction  and  renovation  of  its  form.  It  is  from  this  point  that 
a  theory  of  the  earth  must  at  present  commence. 

^  Hence,  then,  I  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  there  was  one 
terraqueous  globe,  one  earth  divided  into  sea  and  land,  even  prior  to 
that  last  named  ;  containing  mountains  to  furnish  and  an  ocean  to 
receive  those  materials  which  formed  the  second  set  of  mountains^ 
whose  fragments  are  now  imbedded  in  our  primary  strata^  or  in 
those  of  a  third  order.  Geologists  may  perhaps  be  startled  at  con- 
elusions  which  they  have  hitherto  overlooked,  obvious  as  they  are, 
aud  clear  as  the  reasoning  is :  how  they  should  not  have  been  seen 
by  those  who  have  shown  such  anxiety  to  maintain  the  antiquity  of 
the  globe,  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain." — Geology^  vol.  i.  pp.  462, 
464-466. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  fancied  proof  of  the  existence  of 
at  least  two  sets  of  mountains  and  continents  that  were  the 
sources,  in  succession,  of  the  materials  of  "our  primary 
strata,"  he  yet  acknowledges  himself  unable  to  decide 
whether  or  not  those  first  mountains  were,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  identical  with  those  that  now  exist  on  the  globe. 

^In  this  state  of  the  earth  the  present  primary  strata  occupied 
horizontal  positions  beneath  this  ocean ;  though  we  are  uncertain 
whether  certain  parts  of  those  which  we  now  esteem  such  might  not 
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hav€  heen  the  very  numntaine  whence  they  were  formed.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  fact,  however  incapable  we  yet  are  of  proving  it,  owing  to 
onr  imperfect  observationfl,  and  the  still  more  imperfect  views  whidi 
geologists  have  hitherto  taken  of  a  theory  of  the  earth.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  all  the  supra-marine  land  which  produced  the  primary 
strata  should  have  been  mouldered  and  transferred  to  the  sea  before 
these  underwent  their  first  disturbance ;  nor  that  it  should  have  all 
been  depressed  beneath  the  sea  while  the  new-formed  rocks  were  ele- 
vated."--Vol.  L  p.  468. 

This  extraordinary  induction  scarcely  merits  a  formal 
confutation.  A  more  dim  and  uncertain  argument  could 
hardly  be  made  the  ground  of  the  vast  train  of  consequences 
he  deduces  from  it.  The  point  on  which  he  builds  his  infer- 
ence is  altogether  assumed  by  him,  inasmuch  as  the  exist- 
ence in  strata  of  the  fragments  of  other  rocks,  is  not  of  itself 
a  proof  that  those  fragments  were  derived  from  mountains, 
unless  it  is  first  established  that  the  materials  of  such  rocks 
cannot  have  been  drawn  from  any  other  source ;  which  is 
the  precise  point  he  was  to  demonstrate.  This  whole 
imagined  induction,  indeed,  from  the  processes  that  are  now 
taking  place,  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  a  fiillacy ;  inas- 
much as  the  fisict  that  minute  particles  and  sands  are  borne 
down  to  the  sea  from  the  present  mountains  and  plains, 
which  consist  in  a  large  degree  of  loose  soils,  or  sedimentary 
rocks  that  are  easily  disintegrated,  is  no  evidence  that  simi- 
lar materials  and  on  much  the  same  scale  would  have  been 
carried  down  from  mountains  and  plains  that  consisted 
exclusively  of  granite.  The  supposition  is  a  solecism,  as  it 
implies  that  the  same  causes,  though  acting  on  different 
materials  and  in  different  conditions,  would  nevertheless 
produce  precisely  the  same  effects. 

Other  writers  regard  the  mountaiDS  and  continents  from 
which  the  strata  were  derived  as  no  longer  in  existence. 

**  However  incomprehensible  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  subject,  geologists  entertain  no  dou'bt  that  all  our  present 
mountains,  composed  of  sedimentary  matter^  were  accumulated 
beneath  the  sea  during  countless  ages ;  and,  if  so,  other  continents 
most  have  existed  to  fumisk  materials,  though  no  traces  of  sudi 
lands  now  remain."— 5tr  IL  I.  Murehuon^s  Silurian  System^ 
p.  578. 
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^It  in  uiiiYeiially  acknowledged  among  geologists  that  these 
immense  sedimentary  deposits  conld  only  have  aoeumulated  beneafih 
the  waten  of  the  ocean  during  an  incalculable  period  of  time,  long 
anterior  to  the  present  condition  of  the  surfiice.  Now,  in  order  to 
furnish  materials  for  such  formations,  W0  must  eoneeive  ef  th«  exiti^ 
€nee  cf  eomUnenUi  where  no  veeUge  of  them  now  remains  ;  from  the 
Qhrasiom  and  destruction  ef  ihesSj  and  from  the  transporting  power 
of  river  and  ocean  currents,  the  materials  composing  them  were 
reduced  to  the  state  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  finely  comminuted  mud, 
whid^  were  widely  diflfiised,  and  gradually  or  rapidly  precipitated 
upon  the  ocean  bed."-— iTo/rs  Geoiop^  of  Western  New  Tork^  p.  621. 

If  no  trace  of  those  oontinents  now  remaina,  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  from  the  mere  strata  themselves,  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  in  such  positions  and  consisted  of  such  ele- 
ments that  they  can  have  ftimished  the  materials  fix>m  which 
the  strata  were  formed.  It  is  only  by  assuming  the  point 
to  be  proved,  that  all  sedimentary  strata  must  have  been 
formed  of  materials  derived  from  pre-existing  mountains 
and  dry  land,  that  such  a  conclusion  can  be  obtained.  Dis- 
card that  assumption,  and  let  the  question  to  be  determined 
be,  whether  the  materials  of  stratified  rocks  must  necessarily 
be  derived  by  disintegration  and  transportation  from  granitic 
continents  and  mountains,  and  the  error  of  their  argument 
is  apparent ;  as  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  that  must  be  . 
their  origin  that  their  whole  theory  is  founded. 

Some  geologists  seem  to  suppose  that  a  large  share  at 
least  of  those  materials  were  derived  from  the  mountains  that 
now  subsist  on  the  globe.  But  it  is  shown  to  be  erroneous 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  great  ranges,  and  most  of  every  sub- 
ordinate class,  have  been  thrown  up  from  beneath  the  ocean 
since  the  formation  of  the  tertiary,  the  last  great  division  of 
the  strata.* 


"  If  we  date  the  age  of  granite  from  the  period  of  the  eleyation  of  granite 
monntainB  we  mast  admit  that  some  granite  mountains  are  comparatiyely 
recent,  for  they  have  been  eleyated  since  the  deposition  of  the  secondary 
strata.  I  haye  shown  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  Bernese  and  Sayoy  Alps  in 
my  Travela  published  in  1827.  In  the  edition  of  the  present  work  in  1828,  I 
have  shown  also,  by  a  description  and  sections^  that  the  eleyation  of  the 
granite  of  Sayoy  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  central  part  of  England. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  ainee  adopted  the  same  views^  and  has  extdnded 
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^  If  we  admit  that  the  primary,  the  transition,  the  secondary,  and 
the  tertiary  daases  of  rock  were  formed  at  different  snccessiTe  epodis, 
and  that  Uie  lower  beds  in  each  of  these  classes  are  more  ancient 
than  the  beds  that  rest  upon  them,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  elevation  of  any  of  these  rocks  most  be  dated  from 
a  later  epoch  than  the  period  of  their  formation.  The  eleyation  of  a 
range  of  primary  or  transition  mountains,  if  they  are  not  covered  by 
any  secondary  or  tertiary  formations,  may  indeed  be  dated  either 
from  an  epoch  coeval  witk  their  consolidation,  or  frt>m  any  subse- 
quent epoch  ;  but  if  they  are  partly  covered  by  secondary  or  tertiary 
beds  which  are  tilted  up  with  them,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  the 
date  of  their  elevation  was  posterior  to  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
epoch.*^ — BakewelPs  Otology^  p.  101. 

"  It  is  a  general  law,  confirmed  by  most  ample  evidence,  that  the 
interior  parts  of  mountainous  regions  consist  of  granite  and  other 
pyrogenous  rocks  rising  frt>m  below  all  the  strata,  and  bearing  them 
up  to  their  present  elevations.  From  these  elevated  points  and  lines, 
both  the  subjacent  igneous  and  the  superior  stratified  rocks  descend 
at  various  angles  towards  the  plains  and  more  level  r^ons,  beneath 
which  they  sink  and  pass  at  various  distances  until  they  again 
emerge  in  some  other  mountain  group  having  similar  characters.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  happens  generally  that  the 
oldest  strata,  those  which  sink  deepest  under  the  plains,  rise  highest 
against  the  mountain  slopes.  ....  The  most  constant  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  the  development 
of  granitic  or  some  other  pyrogenous  rocks  about  the  centres  of  the 
elevated  groups  from  beneath  all  the  strata  there  occurring.** — 
PhUlipei  Guide,  p.  31. 

"Etna  would  appear  to  have  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action 
through  a  long  eeries  of  ageSy  commencing  with  the  iupercretaceoui 
rocks,  on  which  much  of  the  igneous  mass  is  now  based. 

"  In  central  France,  amid  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  there  con- 
stitute such  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country,  we  certainly  approach  relative  dates  in  some  instances. 
Thus  the  volcanic  mass  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal  appears  to  have 


them  to  other  mountain  ranges  Profenor  Sedgwick  and  Ifr.  Murohieon  hare 
Ibrther  proved  that  a  part  of  the  Tyrolean  and  Bavarian  Alps  was  elevated 
■mce  the  deposition  of  tertiary  strata;  for  these  strata  are  lifted  up  with 
them  to  the  hei^t  of  several  thousand  feet"— JBal^mrfrf  CMogy,  p,  101.     ^ 
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bunt  thioi^ilif  to  have  upset,  and  to  haye  fraetored  the  frah  water 
iimestonea  of  the  Oantal,  whidi,  aeooiding  to  Meesn.  Lyell  and  Mm* 
chison,  may  be  eqoiyalent  to  the  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  Pans 
basin,  and  to  those  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 

^  With  regard  to  the  ^eom  rocks  of  Auvergne,  MM.  Groiset  and 
Jobert  consider  that  there  are  about  thirty  beds  above  the  fresh-water 
limestone^  whidi  may  be  divided  into  four  alternations  of  alluvial 
detritus  and  basaltic  deposits.  Among  the  beds  there  are  three 
which  contain  organic  remains;  two  belonging  to  the  third  of  the 
ancient  alluvions,  that  which  succeeded  the  second  epoch  of  volcanic 
eruptions ;  the  third  fossiliferous  deposit  being  referable  to  the  last 
epoch  of  ancient  alluvion. 

"^  The  principal  ossiferous  bed  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  thick,  and 
can  be  traced  a  considerable  distance.  .  .  .  The  fossil  species,  accord- 
ing to  MM.  O.  and  S.,  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  Elephant, 
Msstodon,  Hippopotamus,  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  Horse,  Boar,  Felis, 
Hysna,  Bear,  Ganis,  Castor,  Hare,  Water  Rat,  Deer,  and  Ox.**— - 
E.  T.  Dt  la  Beeh^s  Mamual,  pp.  241,  242. 

^The  same  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  Alps  on  a  much 
grander  scale ;  those  mountains  being  composed,  in  some  even  of 
their  higher  r^ons,  of  newer  secondary  formations,  idiile  they  are 
encircled  by  a  great  zone  of  tertiary  rocks  of  different  ages,  both  on 
their  southern  flanks  towards  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  side 
of  Switzerland  and  Austria,  and  at  their  eastern  termination  towards 
Styria  and  Hungary.  This  tertiary  zone  marks  the  position  of 
former  seas  or  gul&,  like  the  Adriatic,  which  were  many  thousand 
feet  deep,  and  wherein  masses  of  strata  accamulated,  some  single 
groups  of  which  seem  scarcely  inferior  in  thickness  to  the  whole  of 
our  secondary  formations  in  England.  These  marine  tertiary  strata 
have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  4000  feet,  and 
consist  of  formations  of  different  ages,  characterized  by  different 
assemblages  of  organized  fossils.  The  older  tertiary  groups  generally 
rise  to  the  greatest  heights^  and  form  interior  zones  nearest  to  the 
central  ridges  of  the  Alps.  Although  we  have  not  yet  ascertained 
the  number  of  different  periods  at  which  the  Alps  gained  accessions 
to  their  height  and  width,  yet  we  can  affirm  that  the  last  series  of 
movements  occurred  when  the  seas  were  inhabited  by  many  existing 
species  of  animals, 

"The  Pyrenees  also  have  acquired  the  whole  of  their  present 
altitude,  whidi  in  Mount  Perdu  exceeds  11,000  feet,  since  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  newer  or  cretaceous  members  of  our 
secondary  series.^ — LydVs  Principles^  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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There  are  similar  proofs,  also,  of  the  elevation  from  the 
oeean  of  the  other  great  ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia  since 
the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata. 

The  great  mountains  of  this  continent,  also,  the  Appa- 
lachians and  Andes,  are  now  universally  regarded  as  having 
been  thrown  up  from  the  ocean  since  the  period  of  the 
secondary  formations.  The  Appalachians  bear  on  their 
tops  or  sustaip  on  their  sides  the  main  members  of  the 
great  series  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  lowest  of  the 
fessiliferous  rocks  on  this  continent,  up  to  the  upper  division 
of  the  carboniferous  group.  Deposits  of  equally  late  date 
aie  found  also^  in  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes. 

^  I  will  give  a  brief  aketdi  of  the  geology  of  the  ■eyeral  parallel 
Unee  forming  the  Cordillera.  Of  these  linee  there  are  two  con- 
nderahlj  higher  than  the  otliert ;  namely,  on  the  Chilian  aide,  the 
Peuquenes  ridge,  which,  where  the  road  croeses  it,  is  13,210  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  Portillo  ridge  on  the  Mendoza  side,  which 
it  14,305  feet  The  lower  beds  of  the  Peuquenes  ridge,  and  of  the 
several  great  lines  to  the  westward  of  it,  are  composed  of  a  vast 
pile  many  thousand  feet  in  thi<^ness  of  porphyries,  whkh  have 
flowed  as  submarine  lava,  alternating  with  angular  and  rounded 
fragments  of  the  same  rocks,  thrown  out  of  the  submarine  orateis. 
These  alternating  maiweB  are  covered  in  the  c^itral  parts  bj  a  great 
thickness  of  nd  umdtUme^  conglonurate^  and  ealcareaus  day  mUUb^ 
associated  with  and  passing  into  prodigious  beds  of  gypmm.  In 
these  upper  beds  a^^^  art  tolerably  Jrequmt ;  and  they  belong  to 
about  the  period  of  the  lower  chalk  of  Europe,  It  is  an  old  stoiy, 
but  not  the  leas  wonderful,  to  hear  of  shells  which  were  once  crawl- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  now  atandmg  nearij  14,000  feet 
above  i\B  level.  The  lower  beds  in  this  great  [nle  of  strata  have 
been  dislocated,  baked,  dyatallbed,  and  almost  blended  together, 
through  the  agency  of  mountain  masses  of  a  peculiar  white  soda- 
granitic  rock. 

^  The  other  main  line,  namely  thai  of  the  Portillo,  is  of  a  totally 
different  formation ;  it  consirts  chiefly  of  grand  bare  pinnacles  of  a 
red  potash-granite,  which  low  down  on  the  western  flank  are  coveted 
by  a  eandstoney  converted  by  the  former  heat  into  a  quart^rock. 
On  the  quarts  there  rest  beds  of  a  conglomerate  aeveral  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  which  have  been  upheaved  by  the  red  granite^  and 
dip  at  an  angle  of  45^  towards  the  Peuquenei  line.  I  was  asto- 
nished to  find  that  this  coa^omerate  was  partly  composed  of 
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pebblm  derived  firom  the  itM^  irilh  Hmr  fomil  tkelU  of  the  Ben- 
quenes  nmge,  and  partly  of  red  potash-gTanita^  Mke  that  of  PortiUo. 
Hence  we  must  condnde  that  both  the  Peuquenes  and  P<»ti]lo 
ranges  were  paitiallj  upheaved  and  exposed  to  wear  and  tear,  when 
the  conglomerate  was  fomung."  . . . 

**^  Looking  at  its  earliest  origm,  the  red  granite  seems  to  have- 
been  injected  on  an  ancient  pre-existing  line  of  white  granite  and 
mica  slate.  In  most  parts,  perhaps  in  all  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  it 
may  be  condnded  that  eadi  line  has  been  fonned  by  repeated 
npheayals  and  injections ;  and  that  the  several  paralld  lines  are  of 
different  ages.  Only  thus  can  we  gain  time  at  all  suffidoit  to 
explain  the  truly  astonishing  amount  of  denudation  which  these 
great,  though  oomparatintly  intk  moat  other  raitgea  recent^  motiA- 
tains  have  suffered. 

"The  shells  in  the  Peuquenes,  or  oldest  ridge,  prove,  as  before 
remarked,  that  it  has  been  upraised  14,000  feet  since  a  Hconicary 
period^  whidh  in  Europe  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  far  from 
ancient ;  but  since  these  shells  lived  in  a  moderately  deep  sea,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Cordillera  must 
have  subsided  several  thousand  feet — in  northern  Chili  as  much  as 
dOOO  feet — 60  as  to  have  allowed  that  amount  of  submarine  strata 
to  have  been  heaped  on  the  bed  on  which  the  shells  lived."— 
DotumCm  Voyage  of  the  Beagle^  pp.  319-321. 

"  The  Uspallata  range  is  separated  from  the  main  Cordillera  by 
a  long  narrow  plain,  or  basin,  like  those  so  often  mentioned  in  Chili, 
but  higher,  being  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range  has 
nearly  the  same  geographical  position  with  respect  to  the  Cordillera 
which  the  gigantic  PortiUo  line  has,  but  it  is  of  a  totally  different 
origin ;  it  consists  of  various  kinds  of  submarine  lava,  alternating 
with  volcanic  sandstones  and  other  remarkable  sedimentary  deposits; 
the  whole  having  a  very  dose  resemblance  to  some  of  the  tertiary 
beds  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  From  this  resemblance  I  expected 
to  find  silicified  wood,  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  thoie 
formations,  I  was  gratified  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  range,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet,  I 
observed  on  a  bare  slope  some  snow-white  projecting  columns; 
these  were  petrified  trees,  eleven  being  silidfied,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  converted  into  coarsely-crystallized  white  calcareous  spar.  They 
were  abruptly  broken  off,  the  upright  stumps  projecting  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  trunks  measured  from  three  to  five  feet 
each  in  circumference.  They  stood  a  little  way  apart  from  each 
other,  but  the  whole  formed  one  group.    Mr.  R.  Brown,  who  has 
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• 
oumined  the  wood^  says  it  beloDgs  to  the  ^  tribe,  partaMog  of  the 
duunicter  of  the  Araucanian  family,  but  with  some  curious  points  of 
affinity  with  the  yew.  The  volcanic  sandstone  in  which  the  trees 
were  imbedded,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  which  they  must  have 
qtfung,  had  accumulated  in  successive  thin  layers  around  their 
trunks ;  and  the  stone  yet  retained  the  impression  of  the  bark." — 
Jkurwin'8  Voyage  of  the  Beagle^  pp.  331,  332. 

All  the  great  ranges  are  thus  of  reeent  origin,  and  though 
there  are  mountains— generally  of  inferior  height,  and  con- 
slating  mainly  of  granite-^that  were  elevated  at  an  earlier 
period,  yet  none  are  known  that  can,  with  any  probability, 
be  regarded  as  haying  emerged  from  the  ocean  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  lower  groups  of  the  strata. 

**  No  truth  is  more  certain  or  important  in  geological  reasoning, 
than  the  formation  of  all  our  continents  and  islands  by  causes  acting 
below  the  sea.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  stratified  rocks  this  i» 
obvious;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  for  the  unstratified  rocks, 
tkoa  having  undoubtedly  been  wptxfied  to  our  view  from  beneath  the 
etrakt.  It  is  possible  there  may  yet  be  found  some  g^ranite  rocka 
which  were  raised  above  the  general  spherical  sur&ce  before  the 
production  of  any  deposits  from  water,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  ;  but  such  truly 
prinutive  rocks  have  nowhere  been  seen,  nor  is  there  any  ground  of 
expectation  that  they  will  be  discovered." — Phillipis  Geology^  vol. 
S.  p.  248. 

As  the  most  ancient  of  our  present  mountains  are  thus 
of  later  date  than  the  primary  strata,  and  all  the  principal 
ranges — like  the  Alps,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  Andes — were 
elevated  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  secondary, 
and  even  portions  of  the  tertiary  formations,  we  have  the 
most  decisive  evidence  that  they  were  not  the  sources 
of  the  materials  from  which  the  strata  were  formed. 
If  their  materials  were  derived  from  mountains  and  con- 
tinents, it  must  have  been  fh>m  a  different  set,  of  which 
neither  any  traces  remain,  nor  any  indications  of  the  posi- 
tions whidi  they  occupied. 

This  consideration  is  thus  again  £Eital  to  their  theory. 
No  condition  can  be  more  indispensable  to  its  establish- 
ment, than  that  it  should  be  shown  that  contemporaneously 
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with  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  there  were  continents  and 
mountains  in  existence  that  might  have  furnished  materials 
for  their  formation;  and  in  order  to  that^  their  position 
should  be  determined  and  their  dimensions  and  elevation 
proved  to  be  such  as  rendered  them  adequate  to  the  ofBoe 
that  is  assigned  them.  To  admit  that  no  vestiges  of  them 
remain,  and  that  there  are  no  means  even  of  determining 
where  they  were  stationed,  is  to  admit  that  the  induction 
that  is  founded  on  them  is  supposititious  also  and  without 
authority.  This  branch  of  their  scheme  is  thus  inconsistent 
also  with  the  principles  of  geology,  which  prohibit  the 
assumption  of  any  condition  of  the  earth  as  a  basis  of 
induction,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  truly  existed. 

4.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  precisely  such  continents 
as  they  contemplate'  were  in  existence,  and  situated  in 
positions  the  most  favorable  for  the  office  they  assign 
them;  and  in  place  of  relieving  their  theory  fix)m 
embarrassment,  it  only  renders  its  error  more  apparent. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  present  continents  and 
islands  above  the  ocean  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet.  Lake 
Superior  is  estimated  to  be  about  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
only  above  that  level.  Were  all  those  portions  therefore  of 
the  mountains  and  high  lands  of  the  continent  north  of  the 
equator  that  are  above  the  surface  of  that  lake,  removed 
and  spread  over  those  parts  that  are  below  it,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  altogether  inadequate  to  raise  them  to  the 
same  height  above  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strata  of 
the  continents  are  estimated  by  geologists  to  be  on  an  ave- 
rage not  less  than  six,  seven,  and  perhaps  even  a  greater 
number  of  miles  in  depth.  Were  they  removed  therefore 
and  thrown  into  the  ocean,  the  granitic  basis  on  which  they 
now  rest,  would  be  on  an  average  at  almost  an  equal  depth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  implied  accordingly 
that  the  imagined  continents  from  which  the  materials  of 
those  strata  are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn,  were  elevated 
a  corresponding  height  above  the  ocean.  This  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  MaccuUoch. 

"  The  immense  deposits  of  materials  which  now  form  the  alluvial 
tracts  of  the  globe,  the  enormous  masses  of  secondary  strata  which 
hare  been  produised  by  andent  materials  of  the  same  nature,  all 
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piOT6  ike  magnitude  cf  the  deetruetitm  which  numntaint  hmve  ybr- 
merif  txperieneed^  which  they  are  now  daily  undergiHDg.  Lei 
imagination  replace  the  plains  of  Hindoetan  on  the  Himalja,  or 
rebuild  the  mountains  which  furnished  the  secondary  strata  of 
Enj^d,  and  it  needs  not  be  asked  what  is  the  extent  of  ruin, 
modem  or  ancient  In  this  ndn  the  highest  rocks  participate  moat 
largely ;  so  largely  that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  one  portion  of 
that  surface  which  was  once  most  elevated  above  the  waters.  K  in 
the  progress  of  such  extensive  destruction,  thus  probably  acting  on 
the  primary  rocks  at  two  distinct  periods,  every  vestige  of  over- 
flowing granite  has  disappeared,  it  is  assuredly  an  event  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise." — Otoiogy^  voL  L  p.  164. 

He  here  speaks  as  though  those  deposits  were  drawn 
£rom  the  present  mountains  of  the  globe ;  that,  however,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  views  we  have  quoted  from  him  on 
another  page,  and  is  erroneous,  as  is  shown  bj  the  proofs  we 
have  adduced,  that  the  elevation  of  our  present  mountains 
took  place  mainly  since  the  formation  of  the  principal  strata. 
His  exemplification,  nevertheless,  serves  to  indicate  the  extra- 
ordinary height  which  the  theory  ascribes  to  those  imagined 
continents.  The  super-position  upon  England  of  a  mass  of 
granite  mountains  in  height  as  many  miles  within  a  fraction 
above  the  present  surfieice,  as  the  under  sur&oe  of  the  lowest 
of  its  stratified  rocks  is  below  that  line,  which  is  reckoned 
at  an  average  of  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten  miles,  would  give 
the  elevation  which  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  sup- 
posed granite  continent  or  island  must  have  possessed  in 
order  to  have  furnished  the  materials  of  those  strata.  The 
only  deduction  required  is  that  of  the  average  of  the  present 
surface  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  which  is  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  The  height  of  the  imagined  continent  or 
island  must  accordingly  have  been  far  greater  than  of  the 
loftiest  present  mountains  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  six,  seven, 
or  eight  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  supposition  on  which  he  here 
seems  to  proceed,  that  the  materials  of  the  strata  were 
derived  fix>m  the  present  mountains,  the  bases  of  which  they 
surround,  then  the  super-position  on  the  Himalaya  and  the 
table  lands  on  which  they  rest,  of  an  equal  area  of  the 
strata  of  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  would  give  the  height 
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wiiicli  those  mountains  mnst,  according  to  tlie  theory, 
originally  have  possessed ;  which,  if  those  strata  are  on  an 
average  like  those  of  England,  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles 
in  depth,  would  raise  that  mountain  range  to  the  height 
of  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  miles. 

Making  the  most  moderate  estimate,  therefore,  of  those 
supposed  continents  and  islands,  thej  must  have  soared  to 
a  height  immensely  above  the  loftiest  summits  of  those  that 
are  now  on  the  earth.  Their  existence  is,  accordingly, 
wholly  incredible,  and  would  have  altogether  precluded  the 
effect  which  they  are  employed  to  explain.  For  their  whole 
sor&ce  must  have  towered  to  such  a  distance  within  the 
r^ons  of  perpetual  congelation  as  to  have  been  buried  to  a 
vast  depth  in  snow,  and  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  con- 
siderable streams  should  have  flowed  from  them  to  bear  their 
loosened  particles  and  broken  fragments  into  the  surround- 
ing sea.  No  condition  can  be  imagined  presenting  a  more 
absolute  barrier  to  their  disintegration  and  transference  to  a 
distant  scene.  No  animals  or  vegetables  could  have  lived 
on  such  frozen  lands ;  and  probably  no  such  warmth  could 
have  been  communicated  by  the  sun  to  the  sea  as  to  have 
fitted  it  for  the  existence  of  animals  like  those  that  are 
buried  in  the  strata.  What  an  extraordinary  conception  of 
the  methods  taken  by  the  Almighty  Creator  to  prepare  the 
world  for  the  residence  of  man !  Where  in  the  annals  of 
crude  and  thoughtless  speculation  can  a  more  absurd  and 
monstrous  extravagance  be  found  ? 

5.  Not  to  insist,  however,  on  this  embarrassing  condition 
of  their  theory ;  let  us  suppose  that  those  fabulous  continents 
and  islands  were  not  of  such  an  incredible  and  fatal  eleva- 
tion, but  only  of  the  height  of  our  present  continents,  and 
were  diversified  like  them  in  their  surfaces,  and  they  must 
still  have  been  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
geologists  invent  them;  for,  consisting  exclusively  of 
granite,  there  could  not  have  been  any  permanent  rivers  on 
them  like  those  of  the  present  earth,  by  which  their  detritus 
could  have  been  borne  down  to  the  ocean.  No  matter  how 
much  rain  fell,  no  springs  like  those  that  form  our  rivers 
could  have  risen  from  their  surface  ;  inasmuch  as  a  soil  that 
is  permeable  by  water,  strata,  and  strata  that  are  at  an  angle 
with  the  horizon,  are  indispensable  conditions  to  the  exist- 
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ence  of  such  springs.  The  supposition  of  water  rising 
through  unstratified  rocks  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  a  sole- 
cism. It  is  only  by  volcanic  forces  that  water  is  thrown  up 
from  beneath  the  unstratified  rocks.  Without  soils  and 
strata,  therefore,  by  which  rains  could  be  absorbed  as  they 
fell,  and  thence  gradually  drained  again,  there  could  be  no 
permanent  rivers  like  those  which  now  bear  a  tide  of  earthy 
and  vegetable  matter  from  the  hills  and  plains  to  the  seas. 
From  such  a  vast  floor  of  impermeable  granite  the  waters, 
wherever  there  was  a  descent,  would  have  run  as  they  fell, 
and  the  rivulets  and  streams  to  which  they  gave  rise,  van* 
ished  on  the  discontinuance  of  rain.  The  rains  of  a  mon- 
soon on  ranges  like  the  Andes,  the  Himalaya,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia,  instead  of  saturating  the  surface  with  a 
mass  of  water,  which,  slowly  emerging  again,  should  supply 
permanent  streams  like  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  the  Nile  and  Niger,  that  roll  without 
intermission  to  the  sea,  would  have  swept  to  the  ocean  with 
the  rapidity  of  torrents,  and  immediately  left  their  channels 
dry,  till  renewed  by  the  return  of  another  season  of  storms. 
But  such  torrents  and  floods  acting  on  the  surface  only  at 
intervals,  or  during  a  few  days  of  the  year,  could  never  have 
disintegrated  such  granitic  masses  and  borne  their  ruins  to 
the  ocean  on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  theory.  Myriads  of  ages  would  have  been 
almost  as  inadequate  to  such  a  process  as  so  many  days  or 
hours.  The  cause,  through  whatever  period  continued, 
would  have  been  wholly  unequal  to  the  effect. 

This  consideration,  which  again  evinces  the  error  of  their 
views,  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  geologists.  Not- 
withstanding they  so  expressly  represent  the  continents  to 
which  they  refer  the  materials  of  the  strata  as  consisting 
exclusively  of  granite,  they  in  fact  treat  them,  in  most  of 
their  reasonings,  as  though  they  were  covered,  like  the  pre- 
sent mountains  and  plains,  with  vast  masses  of  loose  earths 
and  easily  disintegrated  strata,  that  were  everywhere  mois- 
tened by  rains  and  traversed  by  streams  and  rivers,  and  they 
found  their  estimate  of  the  rates  at  which  the  strata  were 
deposited  on  the  quantitiea  of  matter  that  are  now  borne  down 
the  great  rivers  to  the  sea^  and  deposited  in  the  deltas  at  their 
mouths. 
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But  the  present  action  of  rains  and  rivers  on  the  soil 
i^nd  strata  can  only  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  their  agency  at 
former  periods  on  surfaces  of  the  same  kinds.  It  is  no  crite- 
rion of  the  action  of  similar  volumes  of  water  on  continents 
composed  exclusively  of  granite,  from  which  the  strata  of  the 
present  are  held  to  be  derived.  To  reason  thus,  from  one 
world  to  another  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary method  of  establishing  a  scientific  induction  according  to 
"the  strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy."  Nearly 
the  whole  of  their  reasoning,  accordingly,  on  this  topic  is 
irrelevant  and  deceptive. 

They  have  thus  had  the  misfortune  to  unite  a  singular 
complication  of  impracticable  conditions  in  their  theory; 
first  selecting  as  the  only  source  from  which  the  materials  of 
the  strata  were  derived,  continents  and  islands  of  granite 
that,  from  its  solid  and  impervious  nature,  is  generally  almost 
insusceptible  of  disintegration  by  the  most  powerful  agents 
that  act  on  it ;  next,  elevating  those  indestructible  mountains 
to  such  a  stupendous  height  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could 
ever  descend  on  them,  except  in  a  state  of  the  intensest  con- 
gelation, nor  a  particle  of  the  vast  masses  of  snow,  in  which 
they  must  have  become  enveloped,  ever  melted,  so  as  to 
exert  its  disintegrating  power  on  their  surface ;  and  finally, 
employing  only  occasional  and  insufficient  agents  to  exert  a 
destroying  force  on  their  unyielding  masses,  and  only  occa- 
sional and  transient  agents  to  bear  the  slight  spoils  that 
might  have  been  drawn  from  them  to  the  distant  sea! 
Admirable  architects  truly  of  the  world  I  Who  can  wonder 
at  the  haughty  disdain  with  which  so  many  of  them  are 
accustomed  to  repel  the  criticism  of  their  theory  by  any 
except  of  their  own  profession,  as  an  infi^ingement  of  their 
rights  and  an  impeachment  of  their  infallibility ! 

6.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
agents  that  may  be  presumed  to  have  acted  on  those  rocky 
continents  would  have  rapidly  disintegrated  their  surface, 
and  reduced  them  on  a  vast  scale  to  such  minute  particles  aa 
could  have  been  transported  by  streams  to  the  sea,  and  their 
theory  still  continues  embarrassed  with  equally  insunpount- 
able  difficulties.  For  they  proceed  in  it  on  the  assumption, 
first,  that  their  whole  mass  would,  during  the  progress  of 
the  process,  be  converted  into  detritus ;  and  next,  that  every 
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particle  of  the  detritus  prodaced  from  them  would  be  bcMrne 
to  the  flea,  and  enter  into  the  oompoeition  of  the  strata ; 
as  otherwise  they  most  have  been  of  a  still  more  enormoin 
height  than  that  which  is  assigned  to  them.  As  the  bulki 
which  we  have  indicated  as  ascribed  to  them  by  the  theory, 
is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  strata  which  are  held  to  hare 
been  formed  from  them,  if  but  one  third,  one  hal^  or  three 
quarters  of  their  mass  is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Uie  sea,  then  they  must  have  been  of  a  still  greater  bulk,  in 
order  that  that  proportion  may  correspond  to  the  dimensicms 
of  the  strata  that  are  held  to  have  been  built  out  of  their 
ruins.  But  neither  of  those  conditions  is  consistent  with 
the  laws  that  govern  the  disint^ration  of  mountains  and 
the  transportation  of  their  detritus  to  the  ocean.  Let  us,  in 
the  first  place,  suppose  the  sm&ce  of  those  imagined  oonti* 
nents  to  have  beoome  disintegrated  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
fragments  and  levigated  particles,  if  spread  out  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  would  have  formed  a  stratum  of  several 
feet  in  thickness ;  and  yet  no  known  or  conceivable  agency 
of  streams,  torrents,  and  rivers  could  have  ever  conveyed 
the  whole,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  to  the  sea^ 
The  supposition  is  as  inadmissible  and  preposterous  as  the 
fimcy  were  that  the  rivulets  and  streams  now  running,  can 
ever  bear  to  the  ocean  all  the  comminuted  dust,  sand,  and 
gravel  with  which  our  present  continents  and  islands  axe 
overspread.  So  &r  from  achieving  such  a  stupendous 
result,  they  would  never  have  made  any  more  appreciable 
progress  towards  it  than  our  present  rivers  have  made  in  ' 
reducing  the  elevation  of  the  continents  and  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  dry  land.  If  they  were  shaped,  like  the  conti* 
nents  of  this  hemisphere,  with  a  vast  range  of  mountains 
running  through  their  whole  length  along  their  western 
verge,  so  that  no  rains  could  have  feUen  on  their  western 
slope  to  bear  their  debris  on  that  side  to  the  ocean ;  and  if 
finom  the  foot  of  that  range  on  the  east  they  were  spread  out 
like  the  vast  regions  of  South  America,  that  are  traversed 
by  the  La  Plata,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
immei)se  plains  and  prairies  drained  in  this  division  of  the 
continent  by  the  Mississippi,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
Makenzie,  it  is  obvious  that  their  detritus  could  never  in  any 
gfmi  qnanti^  have  been  transported  to  the  ocean.    Ninety^ 
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nine  parts  oat  of  a  hundred — ^probably  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand — would  for  ever  have 
remained  where  they  fell,  as  the  materials  that  constitute 
tbie  Buifiioe  of  our  present  continents  have  continued  where 
they  were  first  formed.  The  rivulets  and  rivers  that  are  of 
sufficient  force  to  bear  particles  of  earth  and  sand  from  their 
places  towards  the  sea,  probably  do  not  come  in  contact  even 
with  one  particle  in  millions  of  those  that  constitute  the  soils 
and  debris  that  are  spread  on  the  surface.  They  act  only 
on  the  narrow  line  of  their  channels,  which,  compared 
to  the  whole  area,  are  but  what  the  lines  of  longitude  marked 
on  an  artificial  globe  are  to  the  spaces  that  lie  between  them. 
If  the  supposed  continents  were  formed  like  Europe,  with  a 
few  lofty  ranges,  firom  the  bases  of  which  vast  plains 
extended  like  those  of  the  Po,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Danube, 
or  immense  levels  like  those  that  stretch  firom  the  Baltic  to 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  steppes  of  northern  Asia,  then 
also  a  great  share  of  their  detritus  •  must  for  ever  have 
remained  where  it  originated ;  and  that  would  have  been 
still  more  emphatically  the  fact,  i^  like  Australia,  their  inte- 
rior through  vast  spaces  was  depressed  below  the  level 
of  their  coasts,  so  that  the  waters  falling  on  them  could  have 
no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Whatever  might  have  been  their 
forms,  therefore,  if  they  corresponded  iu  any  considerable 
measure  to  those  of  our  present  continents,  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  large  quantity  of  detritus  from  their  general 
sar&ce  by  torrents  and  rivers  must  have  been  wholly  impos- 
sible. We  have  in  the  vast  experiment  that  has  been  made 
on  our  present  continents  for  four  thousand  years,  the  most 
ample  demonstration  that  streams  and  rivers  are  altogether 
inadequate  to  such  an  effect.  Were  all  the  detrital  matter 
that  has  in  that  period  been  borne  by  them  from  the  dry 
land,  and  now  lies  buried  beneath  the  seas,  restored  to  the 
places  firom  which  it  was  removed,  the  largest  portion  of  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  lodged  along  the  line  of  the  streams. 
The  share  that  nine  tenths  of  the  surface  would  receive  would 
scarcely  be  appreciable. 

And  next,  the  conversion  of  the  whole  mass  of  those 
granite  continents  into  detritus — the  other  condition  of  their 
theory — ^would  be  equally  impossible.  For  the  rate  of  dis- 
integration and  the  area  on  which  it  took  place,  instead  of 
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advancing  or  continuing  the  same,  would  continually 
decrease  in  proportion  as  the  detritus  accumulated  on  the 
8ur&ce  and  protected  it  from  the  action  of  destructive  che- 
mical and  mechanical  agents.  A  thin  layer  of  loam,  sand, 
or  gravel  would  have  been  a  shield  against  the  decrystallia- 
ing  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  erosion  by  water.  This  is 
shown  by  the  &ct  that  granite  rocks  that  have  been  cut  and 
scored  by  the  passage  over  them,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  ice- 
bergs armed  with  boulders,  and  afterwards  buried  by  drift^ 
on  the  removal  of  the  soil  with  which  they  have  been 
covered,  exhibit  no  indications  of  having  undergone  disinte- 
gration after  they  had  received  those  marks.  Many  of  those^ 
indeed,  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements 
appear  unaltered.  The  grooves  ploughed  across  them  are 
as  smooth  and  well  defined  as  they  can  be  believed  to  have 
been  when  first  made. 

It  is  shown  also  by  the  fistilure  of  the  most  powerftd 
streams  to  produce  any  important  change  on  the  height  or 
form  of  the  granite  rocks  over  which  they  have  run  for 
thousands  of  years.  Let  any  one  examine  the  granite 
rocks  that  in  many  places  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  rapid 
streams  of  New  England,  and  form  the  dykes  over  which 
they  fitU,  and  he  will  find  them  generally  &ee  from  any 
marks  of  disintegration  or  erosion  by  the  grinding  of  sand, 
pebbles,  or  ice.  The  cavities  that  are  cut  where  the  water 
rushes  down  rapids  or  over  falls,  are  caused  by  the  whirl  of 
gravel  and  pebbles  in  depressions,  not  by  the  mere  passage 
of  the  stream.  This  is  indicated  by  Humboldt  in  respect  to 
the  great  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  formed  by  granite  dykes, 
that  have  not  been  worn  away,  he  represents,  in  any  percep- 
tible measure  by  the  rush  of  that  vast  volume  of  water. 

"^  When  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  our  eyes  are  fixed  on 
those  rocky  dykes,  the  mind  inquires  whether,  iu  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  falls  diangtt  their  form  or  height  I  am  not  much  inclined  to 
believe  in  such  effects  of  the  shock  of  water  against  blocks  of  granite 
and  in  the  erosion  of  siliceous  matter.  The  holes  narrowed  towards 
the  bottom,  the  funnels  that  are  discovered  in  the  raudale$,  as  well  as 
near  so  many  other  cascades  in  Europe,  are  owing  only  to  the  firio- 
tion  of  the  sand  and  the  movement  of  quartz  pebbles.    .... 

**  We  will  not  deny  the  acti<m  of  rivers  and  running  waters  whes 
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they  furrow  friable  ground  covered  with  secondary  formations.    But 
the  granite  rocks  of  Elephantine  have  probably  no  more  changed 
their  absolute  height  during  thousands  of  years  than  the  summits  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  of  Canigou.     When  you  have  closely  inspected  the 
great  scenes  of  nature  in  different  climates,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  those  deep  defts,  those  strata  raised  on  end,  those  scat- 
tered blocks,  those  traces  of  a  general  convulsion,  are  the  results  of 
extraordinary  causes,  very  different  from  those  which  act  slowly  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  in  its  present  state  of  tranquillity  and  repose. 
What  the  waters  carry  away  from  the  granite  by  erosion,  what  the 
humid  atmosphere  destroys  by  its  contact  with  hard  and  undecom- 
posed  rocks,  almost  wholly  escapes  our  perception ;  and  I  cannot 
believe,  as  some  geologists  admit,  that  the  granitic  summits  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  lower  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of 
pebbles  in  the  gullies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     In  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  in  the  Oroonoko,  the  rapids  may  diminish  their  fall,  without 
the  rocky  dykes  being  perceptibly  altered.** — HumholdCs  Narrative^ 
vol.  V.  pp.  62,  64,  65. 

The  sappoeition,  then,  that  such  granitic  continents  could 
ever  be  disintegrated  and  transported  to  the  ocean  by  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  that  are  now  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  altogether  untenable.  Such  inde- 
structible masses  stretched  Jilong  the  line  of  the  ancient  seas 
could  no  more  have  furnished  the  materials  of  our  strata 
than  though  they  had  been  stationed  in  another  world.  Geo- 
logists themselves  could  never  have  advanced  such  an  hypo- 
thesis had  they  properly  considered  the  impracticable  condi- 
tions it  involves. 

7.  Admitting,  however,  that  those  imagined  continents  of 
granite  could  have  been  disintegrated  by  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  agents  to  which  they  would  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  theory  is  still  embarrassed  by  the  equally  fatal 
objection,  that  they  would  not  even  then  have  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  stratified  rocks ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  mineral  substances  that  enter  into 
their  composition  are  not  constituents  of  granite,  except  in 
quantities  almost  too  slight  to  be  appreciable. 

Granite  is  composed  either  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  or 
quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende ;  and  usually  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  of  quartz,  two  or  three  of  felspar,  and  one 
of  mica,  or  hornblende ;  and  consists,  when  mica  is  an  ele- 
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meat,  of  74  to  75  per  cent  of  silica,  13  to  14  of  alumine^ 
8  or  9  of  potash;  and  four  or  five  other  ingredients,  amountii^ 
together  to  the  remaining  four  or  five  per  cent  The  quantity 
of  lime  is  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  and  of  iron,  less  than 
two.  When  hornblende  is  an  element,  the  potash  is  dimi- 
nished one  half,  the  lime  increases  to  near  five  per  cent,  and 
the  iron  to  near  three ;  and  these  elements  are  not  promison* 
ously  blended,  but  the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  or  horn* 
blende,  are  separately  crystallized  and  united  in  that  form  in 
a  compact  mass.''^  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  audi 
mountains  and  continents  of  granite  could  have  been  decrya* 
tallized  and  transferred  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  they  could 
not  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  any  strata  except 
those  of  which  sQica  and  alumine  are  the  constituents;  that  ia^ 
gneiss,  quartz  rock,  sandstones,  shales,  and  sand  and  gravel. 
They  could  have  furnished  nothing,  except  on  a  scale  too 
insignificant  to  merit  consideration,  towards  the  structure  of 
the  vast  beds  of  limestone,  iron,  chalk,  salt,  and  several  other 
important  deposits. 

The  theory  thus  fails  again  to  fill  the  office  for  which  it  is 
devised,  and  on  a  vast  scale.  Grant  them  all  that  it  can 
yield,  exhaust  its  utmost  resources,  and  instead  of  supplying, 
as  it  professes,  the  whole  of  the  materials  of  which  the  strata 
are  constituted,  it  can  only  furnish  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds.  How  fatal  to  their  system  this  defect  is,  is  seen  firom 
the  fact  that  limestone,  to  the  formation  of  which  it  could 
contribute  nothing,  occurs  among  the  lowest  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  and  alternates  either  with  sandstones,  shales,  or  coal, 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  groups,  extends  over  immense  areas,  and  is  often  of 
great  depth. 

*'One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological  features  of  this  conti- 
nent is  the  vast  extent  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  I  have  traced 
its  eastern  borders-conforming  to  the  course  of  the  other  mineral 
formations  east  of  the  Mississippi — more  than  one  thousand  miles 
running  to  the  west  of  south,  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  State  of  Alabama;  the 
course  is  there  changed,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  west,  leaving  Little 

♦  Phillijw'a  Geology,  voL  ii  pp.  66,  66. 
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Bock  on  the  Aifauiias  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  uid 
peariog  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  deposit  extends  uninterruptedly  a  geographical  distance 
of  at  least  1500  miles  from  east  to  west ;  underlying  portions  of  th# 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  the  Territory-  of  Arkansas  on  that  line.  In  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Vii^ginia,  and  Maryland,  it  is  bounded  by  a  line  of  which  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  form  a  part  In  the  plains  through  which 
the  Mississippi  flows,  and  which  include  the  Illinois  prairies,  i| 
appears  like  a  continuous  floor,  forming  an  almost  unvarjring  flat**— 
FtatherstanhatigKB  Geological  Report^  1835,  pp.  27-28. 

Of  the  aggregate  of  the  several  layers  in  the  carboniferoui 
group,  the  following  section  of  the  upper  coal  series  in 
Western  Virginia  may  be  taken  as  an  example : — 
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Miking  a  total  thickness  of  limestone  in  this  group  along  the  line  of 
section  of  fifty  feet ;  adding  to  these  twenty-four  in  the  lower  shale 
and  sandstone  group,  and  three  in  the  lower  coal  group,  and  we  have 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures  embraced  in  the  section, 
a  thickness  of  about  seventy-seven  feet  of  limestone." — Rodgeri% 
B^Mfrt  on  the  Geology  of  Virginia^  1839,  p.  93. 

The  inadequacy  of  their  theory  to  account  for  this 
important  portion  of  the  strata,  though  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged by  geologists,  has  not  led  them  either  to  abandon  or 
modify  it  Some  candidly  confess  themselves  unable  to 
give  a  satiafiEkctory  explanation  of  its  origin ;  while  Maccul- 
loch,  Phillips,  and  some  others,  maintain,  as  the  most  proba- 
ble hypothesis^  that  it  was  formed  of  the  exuvi»  of  testa- 
ceous animals,  and  was  drawn  originally  by  them  from  the 
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wiaters  of  the  sea.  But  that,  besides  being  a  mere  conjecture 
and  infinitely  improbable,  furnishes  no  indication  of  its  ori- 
ginal source;  as  it  implies  either  that  the  lime  was  pre- 
viously held  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  the  sea — which  was 
impossible,  as  the  quantity  is  such  as  w6uld  have  thickened 
all  the  waters  of  the  globe  to  a  paste — or  else  that  it  was 
gradually  introduced  into  them  from  some  unknown  source, 
which  is  no  explanation  whatever  of  its  origin.  Instead 
therefore  of  demonstrating  their  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
of  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  dra^vn  from  their  fabled 
mountains  of  granite,  by  their  own  concession  that  large 
portion  of  them  that  consists  of  limestone  was  of  a  different 
derivation.  Those  vast  formations,  accordingly,  interspersed 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  strata,  are  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  error  of  their  theory. 

Iron,  also,  which  enters  very  largely  into  the  composition 
of  many  of  the  strata,  especially  of  the  carboniferous  groups, 
cannot  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  granite,  but 
must  have  been  altogether  drawn  from  some  other  source. 
Besides,  indeed,  those  rocks  which  imbed  it  in  masses  and 
derive  from  it  their  principal  character,  it  exists  in  ordinary 
sandstones,  and  shales  consisting  mainly,  like  granite,  of  silica 
and  alumine,  in  far  greater  portions  than  in  that  rock. 

So,  also — to  say  nothing  of  chalk — of  the  vast  beds  of  salt. 
The  nature  of  that  mineral  forbids  the  supposition  that  it 
can  have  resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  granite ;  as 
Ifchere  is  no  such  element  in  its  composition. 

Their  theory  thus  fails  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
formation  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  strata  for  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  account  by  a  scientific  induction  according  to  "  the 
strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy."  Can  higher  evi- 
dence be  asked  of  its  utter  erroneousness  ?  Yet  its  authors, 
though  aware  that  it  is  thus  incommensurate  to  the  vast  task 
which  they  assign  to  it,  seem  not  to  regard  its  failure  on  so 
immense  a  scale  as  a  proof  of  its  inaccuracy,  or  reason  for  its 
abandonment.  They  continue  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their 
arguments  for  the  vast  age  of  the  world,  and  treat  the 
inference  they  found  on  it  as  a  scientific  induction. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  theory,  this  defect  does 
not  terminate  at  that  point  It,  in  fact,  fails  as  entirely  to 
acoount  for  those  strata  of  which  siliceous  sand  is  the  prin- 
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eipal  dement,  as  tor  those  which  consist  of  limestone,  iron, 
imd  salt ;  for  though  the  main  materials  of  sandstone  are 
those  of  which  granite  consists,  dlica  and  alumine,  yet  the 
form  in  which  they  now  exist  demonstrates  that  they  cannpt 
have  been  derived  firom  that  rock.  In  granite  those  ele- 
ments, with  a  slight  mixture  of  potash,  iron,  and  lime,  are 
combined  in  three  different  proportions  in  crystals  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  or  hornblende ;  but  in  sandstone  they  are 
not  in  the  form  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  or  mica 
crystals,  as  the  first  three  would  undoubtedly  have  been,  at 
least  in  a  chief  degree,  had  they  been  drawn  from  granite. 
Nor  are  they  crystallized ;  but  instead,  are,  at  least,  mainly  of 
a  mere  granular  structure,  or  formed  by  an  aggregation  of 
particles  by  a  law  essentially  unlike  that  of  crystallization. 
The  nature  and  importance  of  the  distinction  in  structure 
and  forms  that  exists  between  them — the  crystals  of  granite 
being  geometric,  though  imperfect,  but  the  particles  of  sand- 
stone generally  simple  grains  or  comminuted  mud — may  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage: — 

*'  Quartz  is  crystallized  in  double  six-aided  pyramids  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  granitic,  porphyritic,  and  other  igneous  rocks ;  in  six-sided 
prusms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids  in  mineral  veins  and  in 
cavities  in  granite  ;  compact  in  veins ;  nodular  in  amygdaloidal  traps  ; 
rolled  masses  in  old  red  conglomerate^  millstone  grit,  and  grauwacke  ; 
worn  grains  tp  sandstones,  clays^  certain  q^uartz  rocks^  and  coarse  clay 
slates, 

"  Feldspar ;  primary  rhomboidal  crystals  in  granite,  porphyry* 
trachyte,  and  basalt ;  composite  crystals  in  ca\'ities  of  granite 
and  veins  ;  disturbed  crystals  in  gneiss  ;  rolled  crptals  in  conglome- 
rate ;  decomposed  or  porcelain  clay  in  some  granites  and  sandstones, 

"  Mica,  crystallized  in  hexagonal  plates  in  granite,  porphyry,  lava, 
and  primary  limestone ;  disturbed  crystals  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist ; 
fragmentary  seniles  in  sandstone,  sand,  shale,  and  clay, 

"Hornblende,  crystallized  witli  felspar  in  granite,  greenstone, 
basalt,  and  lava,  also  in  hornblende  slate." — Phillips^  Guide, 
p.  79. 

In  granite,  quartz  has  thus  a  geometric  shape,  but  in  sand- 
stones it  is  in  the  form  of  minute  particles  or  grains.  The 
Potsdam  Calciferous  and  Medina  sandstones,  for  example,  of 
this  state,  generally  exhibit  no  traces  in  any  of  their  parts 
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of  a  crystalline  strnctare,  but  are  formed  by  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  minute-  particles,  and,  on  being  broken,  are  easily 
reduced  to  the  most  attenuated  granules  or  dust.  They  are 
nevertheless  usually  represented  by  geologists  as  drawn 
wholly  from  granite,  and  as  owing  their  new  shape  to  the 
fracture,  rolling,  or  abrasure  of  the  crystals,  of  which  they 
originally  formed  a  part. 

"  Take  for  example  the  very  common  rock  sandstone ;  its  compo- 
nent grains  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  are  more  or  less  rolled  or 
frogmented  crystals  of  these  substances,  derired  from  rocks  like 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  drc.,  which  are  also  composed  of  grains  of  the 
same  kinds,  less  affected  by  mechanical  processes ;  or  from  granite, 
poTph3rTy,  k/^  which  are  purely  crystalline  rocks.  Such  derivatife 
iandstones  are  formed  at  this  day  from  such  crystallized  granite  and 
other  rocks." — Phillipt^s  Geology^  voL  i.  31. 

''In  a  general  sense,  the  red  sandstone  must  be  considered  m 
fermed  di  fragments^  more  or  less  minute,  of  preceding  rocks  or 
minerals.  When  these  are  of  the  usual  size  of  saud,  the  finer  sand- 
stones are  produced  ;  when  larger,  the  results  are  coarser  gritstones 
and  conglomerates,  or  breccias.  The  term  sandstone  is,  howerer, 
equally  applied  to  the  whole,  although  rather  in  a  geological  than  in 
a  mineralogical  sense.** — McuxtdlocKs  O,  Ccf  Roche,  p.  402. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  this  transformation  from  crys- 
tals to  grains  is  not  demonstrated.  The  mere  t&ci  that  the 
particles  of  sandstone  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
quartz  crystals  of  granite,  is  no  proof  that  they  were  derived 
from  that  rock,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  elements  of 
granite  are  essentially  the  same  as  gneiss  and  the  primary 
shales  and  sandstones  is  proof  that  that  rock  was — according 
to  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Sir  C.  Lyell — formed  from 
them.  Yet  the  theory  has  no  other  grdund  for  its  support 
than  the  mere  similarity  of  their  elements. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  granite,  that  no  traces  remain 
in  them  of  the  crystals  from  which  they  were  drawn.  Crys- 
tallized quartz,  even  in  the  state  in  which  it  usually  exists  in 
granite,  is  an  extremely  hard,  and  under  the  action  of  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  to  which  it  is  ordinarily 
exposed,  almost  indestructible  mineral    That  vast  moun- 
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tains,  that  whole  continents  towering  several  miles  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  consisting  largely  of  that  element,  should 
have  been  dissolved  and  reduced  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
most  comminuted  particles  by  the  mere  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical forces  that  are  now  acting  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globci 
may  justly  be  pronounced  a  physical  impossibility.  No 
efibct  can  be  conceived  more  obviqusly  and  absolutely 
beyond  the  powers  of  those  agents. 

No  mode  of  the  production  of  such  a  change  can  be  sug- 
gested that  does  not  leave  the  theory  embarrassed  with  this 
insuperable  objection.  To  suppose  the  quartz  and  other 
crystals  in  granite  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  chemical  solu- 
tion, were  first  to  assume  that  there  were  chemical  forces 
then  in  activi^  of  immeasurably  greater  energy,  and  operat- 
ing on  a  fiur  wider  area,  than  there  now  are  on  the  globe.  But 
that  is  prohibited  by  the  maxims  of  geology,  which  require 
that  if  the  solution  of  granite  mountains  and  continents  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  it  should  be  by  forces  the  same  in  kind  and 
intensity  as  those  that  are  now  exerting  their  powers  on  the 
earth.  Next,  if  they  are  supposed  to  have  undergone  a 
solution,  then  their  assumption  of  their  present  granular 
form  must  have  been  the  effect  of  a  different  and  peculiar 
chemical  agency.  But  that  is  again  forbidden  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  geology.  As  no  chemical  agents  are  now  in  activity 
that  generate  such  siliceous  grains  and  aggregations  of  grains 
as  those  that  constitute  the  Potsdam^  Calciferous,  Medina, 
and  other  sandstones,  it  cannot,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
the  science,  be  assumed  that  they  existed  and  acted  at  a 
former  period. 

The  supposition  that  they  were  reduced  from  crystals  to 
their  present  granular  forms — spherical,  irregularly  rounded, 
and  angular — by  mechanical  forces,  abrading  or  fracturing 
them,  is  embarrassed  by  equally  formidable  difficulties.  It 
is  altogether  incredible  that  any  mechanical  force — as  of  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  or  the  current  of  rivers — ^should  have 
acted  on  every  point  of  vast  mountains  and  continents  so  as 
to  have  broken,  worn,  and  disintegrated  their  whole  mass. 
It  is  equally  incredible  that  such  agents,  acting  wherever 
they  might,  should  have  reduced  the  siliceous  elements  uni- 
veraally  of  the  masses  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  to 
grains  of  such  a  minute  and  uniform  size.    No  result  can  be 
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conceived  more  wholly  without  the  limits  of  possibility  than 
that  such  causes  acting  with  indefinitely  varying  forces  on 
rocks  differing  widely  in  their  solidity,  should  give  birth  to 
such  extraordinary  effects,  and  in  such  unvarying  uniformity. 
No  such  results  spring  from  their  present  action.  The  sup- 
position is,  therefore,  as  absolutely  prohibited  as  the  others^ 
by  the  principles  of  geology. 

We  might  extend  this  argument  to  arenaceous  shales, 
granular  quartz,  the  conglomerates  of  which  siliceous  peb- 
.bles  are  a  principal  element,  and  ordinary  sand  and  gravel. 
Instead  of  crystals,  they  are  aggregates  of  grains,  or  concre- 
tions of  minute  particles  by  a  law  wholly  unlike  that  of 
geometric  crystallization.  The  theory  thus  .fails  as  entirely 
to  account  for  these  vast  formations  as  for  those  that  consist 
of  ingredients  wholly  unlike  those  of  granite.      • 

These  considerations  thus  furnish  the  most  resistless  de- 
monstration of  its  error.  Whatever  else  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  susceptible  of  derivation  from  such  continents 
of  granite, — the  vast  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  salt,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, and  sandstone,  cannot  have  been  drawn  from  that 
source.  Their  nature,  or  the  forms  in  which  they  exist,  make 
the  supposition  a  paradox.  The  most  indisputable  proofe 
are  graven  on  their  fronts  that  that  was  not  their  origin. 
But  withdrawing  these,  there  is  nothing  left  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks — even  granting  that  all 
the  other  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  theory  could  be  over- 
come— which  its  advocates  can  refer  to  those  fabulous  con- 
tinents, except  certain  conglomerates  and  those  shales  and 
clays  of  which  alumine  is  a  chief  in«j.redient, — a  slender 
basis  truly,  could  they  verify  their  hypothesis  in  respect  to 
them,  on  which  to  erect  a  demonstration  of  the  immeasur- 
able age  of  the  world  f  Can  a  more  unfortunate  predica- 
ment be  imagined  of  writers  who  have  indulged  so  confident 
a  persuasion  that  they  had  established  their  system  by  evi- 
dence scarcely  inferior  in  certainty  to  that  of  mathematics  ? 

8.  Passing  over,  however,  all  these  insurmountable  objec- 
tions to  their  theory,  let  us  suppose  their  imagined  continents 
reduced  in  any  requisite  measure  to  disintegration,  trans- 
formed into  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  and  traversed  by 
streams  and  rivers  of  sufficient  size  and  force  to  bear  such 
materials  to  the  sea ;  and  there  still  would  be  no  agent  bj 
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which  thej  could  be  q)read  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
over  the  vast  spaces  that  are  occupied  by  many  of  the  strata. 
The  larger  streams,  like  the  Ganges,  Indus,   Nile,  Niger, 
Amazon,  Mississippi,  and  St  Lawrence,  would  carry  no 
gravel  or  sand  whatever  to  the  ocean.    These  great  rivera 
deposit  all  the  heavier  particles  with  which  they  are  charged, 
in  their  first  stages,  hundreds  of  miles  before  they  reach- 
their  mouths,  and  bear  nothing  to  the  ocean  but  commi- 
nuted mud  and  vegetable  matter  that  is  held  in  solution ; 
and  that  they  throw  down  almost  immediately  on  reaching 
the  sea.    No  portion  of  it,  probably,  is  carried  beyond  the 
lines  ;»t  which  their  currente  are  arrested  by  the  resistance  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean :  and  that  is  within  a  very  narrow 
circle,  compared  to  the  vast  spaces  that  lie  beyond.    The 
result  accordingly  of  their  transporting  agency  is,  simply, 
at  first  slowly  to  diminish  the  depth  of  the  ocean  at  their 
mouths,  and  finally,  gradually  to  extend  the  dry  land  at 
those  points  into  the  sea.    Their  influence  is  exhausted  in 
the  formation  of  their  deltas.    The  main  bed  of  the  ocean  is 
as  completely  unaffected  by  them  as  though  they  were  not 
in  existence.    Their  limited  power,  and  the  narrow  sphere 
within  which  their  agency  is  circumscribed,  forbids  the  sup- 
position that  such  rivers  can  have  been  the  instruments  of 
conveying  to  the  ocean  the  materials  of  which  the  strata  are 
constituted.     The  area  over  which  many  of  the  strata  ex- 
tend is  immense.    Gneiss  is  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  universal  of  the  rocks,  and  lies  very  generally,  it 
is  held,  between  the  granite  which  is  the  fundamental  rock, 
and  the  fossiliferous  strata.     The  fossiliferous  strata  in  some 
of  their  divisions  exist  everywhere,  except  in  the  narrow 
spaces  in  which  either  granite,  or  some  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  stratified  rocks,  rise  to  the  surface.     In  this  country 
the  New  York  or  Silurian  system,  extending  from  the  lowest 
of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  up  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
comprising  a  vast   scries  of  sandstones,  limestones,   and 
shales,  spreads  in  some  of  its  divisions  from  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Appalachians  to  Lake  Superior,'  and  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Rocky  Moxmtains,  and  forming  a  bed  on 
an  average  many  thousand  feet,  and  in  places  probably 
several  miles  in  thickness.     The  fancy  that  that  vast  mass  of 
matter  can  have  been  borne  there,  and  distributed  in  so 
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equable  a  manner  by  riyers,  is  an  extrayagance  at  wbich  com- 
mon sense  reyolts.  It  is  only  matched  in  its  disregard  of 
probability,  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  limestone  and  chalk 
formations  are  the  product  of  testaceous  animals  elaborated 
bj  them  from  other  matter,  of  which  lime  is  not  in  any  ap* 
predable  measure  a  constituent  The  effect,  in  the  conditions 
that  are  supposed,  lies  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  possibi* 
lity.  It  might  as  well  be  imagined  that  the  granite  moun- 
tains themselves  that  rise  from  beneath  these  strata  and  rear 
ibeir  naked  summits  into  the  sky,  were  floated  in  solid 
masses  by  streams  or  tides  from  those  fabled  continents,  and 
planted  in  their  present  positions.  The  cause  is  infinitely 
disproportioned  to  the  task  that  is  assigned  it.  It  has  none 
of  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  such 
an  effect 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  howeyer,  notwithstanding  he  admits  that 
all  the  heavy  matter  borne  down  by  a  river  must  fall  to  the 
bottom  almost  immediately  on  its  entering  the  sea,  still 
maintains  that  the  stream  naturally  advances  the  line  of  its 
deposits  further  into  the  deep,  and  that  the  change  of  the 
area,  by  that  cause,  on  which  its  sediment  is  thrown  down, 
and  a  transference  of  the  river  itself  to  a  new  line  and  point 
of  debouchure  by  the  elevation  or  inclination  of  the  conti- 
nent from  which  it  descends,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
distribution  of  the  detritus  out  of  which  he  holds  the  strata 
were  formed,  over  the  area  which  they  occupy. 

^  It  is  only  by  carefully  considering  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
eausea  of  change  now  in  operation,  whether  in  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate world,  that  we  can  hope  to  explain  such  complicated  appear- 
ances as  are  exhibited  in  the  general  arrangement  of  mineral 
masses. 

"  The  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  undergoing  repair,  while  the  other,  constitut- 
mg,  at  any  one  period,  by  fiir  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  is 
either  suffering  degradation,  or  remaining  stationary  without  loss  or 
increment  The  dry  land  is  for  the  most  part  wasting  by  the  action 
of  rain,  rivers,  and  torrents ;  and  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  ex* 
posed  to  the  excavating  action  of  currents,  while  the  greater  part, 
remote  from  continents  and  islands,  receives  no  new  deposits.  For  as 
a  turbid  river  throws  down  all  its  sediment  into  the  first  lake  which 
it  traverses^  §o  cmrantt  flowing  from  land  or  from  shoals  purge  them- 
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aelY6B  firom  for^gn  ingredients  in  the  fir$t  deep  haun  which  ih^ 
mtir,  and  beyond  this  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean  may  for  agu 
remain  clear  to  the  greatest  depths,  , 

''  The  other  part  of  the  terraqueous  surfiioe  is  the  receptacle  of 
new  deposits,  and  in  this  pprtion  alone  the  remains  of  plants  and 
i^nimalft  become  fossilized.  Now  the  position  of  this  area,  where  new 
formations  are  in  progress,  and  where  alone  any  memorials  of  the 
state  of  organic  life  are  preserved,  is  ahoays  varying,  and  must  for 
ever  continue  to  vary  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  portion  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  which  is  undergoing  waste,  also  shifts  its  position  ; 
and  these  fluctuations  depend  partly  on  the  action  of  aqueous  and 
partly  on  igneous  causes. 

"  In  illustration  of  these  positions  I  now  observe  that  the  sediment 
of  the  Rhone,  which  is  thrown  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  now 
conveyed  to  a  spot  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  that  where  it  ao- 
cumulated  in  the  tenth  century,  and  six  miles  from  the  point  where 
the  Delta  began  originally  to  form.  We  may  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  lake  will  be  filled  up,  and  then  a  sudden  change 
will  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  transported  matter ;  for  the 
mud  and  sand  brought  down  from  the  Alps  will  thenceforth  be 
earned  nearly  two  hundred  miles  southwards,  where  the  Rhone 
enters  the  Mediterranean." — Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iL  pp. 
210,  211. 

No  river,  however,  nor  rivers  could  ever,  by  that  process, 
spread  a  kyer  of  pebbles,  sand,  or  the  most  comminuted 
mud  over  the  whole  bed  of  a  spacious  sea ;  nor  bear  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  matter  more  than  a  very  short  dis- 
tance within  the  deep.  The  current  of  a  river  on  entering 
the  sea,  whether  the  waters  of  the  deep  are  stationary,  or 
in  motion  on  a  line  that  is  transverse  to  that  current,  must 
meet  a  resistance  that  instantly  checks  its  rapidity,  and 
soon  puts  an  end  to  its  progress.  All  the  matter  accordingly 
borne  forward  by  its  impulse,  or  held  in  solution,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  deposited  in  the  area  within  which  it  is  circum- 
scribed. Not  a  particle  can  ever  be  carried  out  of  that 
limit,  except  by  a  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  that  is 
independent  of  the  river.  It  is  demonstrable,  therefore, 
that  the  detritus  carried  down  by  a  river  cannot  be  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  or  spacious  sea ;  inas- 
much as  it  would  require  that  the  current  of  the  river  should 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  area,  and  displace  the  whole 
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mass  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  sea,  which  is  as  much 
out  of  the  circle  of  possibility  as  it  is  that  it  should  trans-* 
port  the  solid  strata  themselves  by  its  current  This 
part  of  Sir  C.  Lyell's  theory,  therefore,  furnishes  no  solution 
of  the  diffusion  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  strata  are  formed. 

His  supposition  that  it  could  be  produced  by  a  change  of 
the  position  of  the  continents  jGrom  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  drawn,  causing  a  transference  of  the  rivers  to  new  lines 
and  points  of  debouchure,  is  equally  untenable. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  current  charged  with  sediment  varj  its 
oourse^a  circumstaDce  which  must  happen  to  all  of  them  in  the 
lapse  of  ages — the  accumulation  of  transported  matter  will  at  onoe 
oease  in  one  region,  and  commence  in  another. 

^Although  the  causes  which  occasion  the  transference  of  the 
places  of  sedimentary  depositions  are  continually  in  action  in  every 
i^on,  yet  they  are  particularly  influential  where  subterranean 
movements  alter  from  time  to  time  the  levels  of  land ;  and  their 
effect  must  be  very  great  during  the  successive  elevations  and  de- 
pressions which  must  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  rise  of  a  great 
continent  from  the  deep.  A  trifling  change  of  level  may  sometimes 
throw  a  current  into  a  new  direction,  or  alter  the  course  of  a  consi- 
derable river.  Some  tracts  will  be  submerged  and  laid  dry  by  sub- 
terranean movements ;  in  one  place  a  shoal  will  be  formed,  where- 
by the  waters  will  drift  matter  over  spaces  where  they  once  threw 
down  their  burden,  and  new  cavities  will  elsewhere  be  produced  both 
marine  and  lacustrine  which  will  intercept  the  waters  bearing  sedi- 
ment, and  thereby  stop  the  supply  once  carried  to  some  distant 
basin. 

**  Without  entering  into  more  detailed  explanations,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  according  to  the  laws  now  governing  the  aqueous  and 
igneous  causes,  distinct  deposits  must  at  different  periods  be  thrown 
down  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  same  area  may  be  again  and  again  the  receptacle  of  sudi 
dissimilar  sets  of  strata.'^ — Principles  of  Geology^  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

But  this  does  not  account  any  more  than  the  other  for  the 
difl^ision  of  the  materials  of  any  one  of  the  strata  over  the 
whole  bed  of  the  ocean ;  it  only  indicates  a  mode  in  which 
the  points  where  rivers  enter  the  sea  may  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  produce  a  change  of  the  areas  at  the  mar- 
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gin  of  the  ocean,  where  the  sediment  borne  down  by  them 
shall  be  deposited.  It  leaves  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  as  unprovided  as  they  were  before,  with  ma- 
terials for  the  formation  of  new  strata.  In  order  to  explain 
their  deposition  over  the  whole  bed  of  the  ocean  by  such  a 
cause,  it  would  be' necessary  to  suppose,  not  only  that  the 
continents  from  which  the  matter  of  the  strata  were  derived, 
but  that  small  divisions  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  itself,  also, 
were  successively  elevated,  so  that  the  river  should  in  suc- 
cession enter  it  at  as  many  points  as  would  be  requisite,  in 
order  to  the  deposition  of  a  stratum  oyer  its  whole  area. 
That,  however,  cannot  have  happened ;  inasmuch  as  the  ele- 
vation and  depression  <5f  the  surfiswe  in  detached  parts  that 
must  then  have  taken  place  at  the  formation  of  each  layer  of 
the  system,  would  have  broken  their  whole  mass  into  frag- 
ments, and  reduced  them  to  a  promiscuous  heap  of  ruins. 
But  they  have  suffered  no  such  violence.  The  New  York 
or  Silurian  groups  which  underlie  the  whole  country  ftx)m 
the  Alleghanies  far  into  the  Canadas,  and  from  Vermont  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  are  but  slightly  dislocated.  Through- 
out a  large  part  of  their  immense  area  they  lie  at  a  dead 
level,  or  moderate  inclination,  and  have  never  been  seriously 
disturbed  in  any  of  their  members  since  their  deposition.  It 
is  clear  then  beyond  debate,  that  their  materials  were  never 
transported  to  their  several  places  by  the  action  of  rivers. 
The  supposition  is  indeed  so  palpably  at  war  with  the  laws 
that  govern  their  agency,  and  so  absurd  and  enormous  an 
extravagance,  as  to  render  it  surprising  fhat  considerate 
persons  should  have  ever  entertained  it,  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  an  argument  for  the  immeasurable  age  of  the  world. 
9.  And  finally,  in  addition  to  all  these  evidences  of  the 
error  of  their  theory,  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  silex, 
alumine,  and  lime,  of  which  the  formations  chiefly  consist, 
into  separate  strata,  is  an  equally  decisive  proof  that  they 
cannot  have  been  drawn  from  such  preexisting  continents, 
nor  been  borne  to  their  several  places  and  arranged  in  their 
positions  by  the  agency  of  streams,  rivers,  and  currents. 
The  detritus  that  is  wafted  down  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  is  not 
separated,  on  its  deposition,  according  to  the  species  of  which 
it  consists,  and  its  different  ingredients  thrown  down  on  dif- 
ferent areas.    Instead,  they  fall  together  and  form  a  promis- 
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oaous  loass.  The  only  separation  that  takes  place,  is  of  the 
heavier  from  the  lighter  grains  and  particles, — ^gravel  &lling 
firsts  sand  next,  then  comminuted  mud,  and  last,  light  vege- 
table particles ;  and  as  their  Ml  takes  place  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  points  at  which  they  severally  descend  are  de- 
termined by  their  weight,  not  by  the  material  of  which  thej 
consist. 

The  strata,  however,  were  not  formed  in  that  manner,  but 
their  great  elements  were  distributed  into  separate  layers ; 
sandstone,  sand,  and  gravel,  of  which  silex  is  the  chief  ingre* 
dient^  being  arranged  by  themselves ;  slate,  marl,  and  clay, 
which  owe  their  prmcipal  character  to  alumine,  forming  a 
different  set  of  layers ;  and  limestone  and  chalk,  of  which 
lime  is  the  great  ingredient,  constituting  beds  and  masses  by 
themselves.  The  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  moreover,  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  many  of  their  layers,  instead 
of  being  sorted  according  to  size  and  weight  so  that  they 
regularly  decrease  in  dimensions  in  one  direction,  and 
increase  in  the  other,  as  in  the  deltas  of  rivers,  are  distributed 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  spaces,— sometimes  of  vast 
extent — ^which  they  occupy.  Thus  the  sandstones  of  the 
New  York  system  stretching,  there  is  reason  to  believCi 
firom  Vermont  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Appa* 
lachians  fu*  into  the  Canadas,  do  not  vary  in  the  coarseness 
of  their  grains  and  pebbles  in  any  ratio  to  their  distance 
firom  their  eastern,  western,  southern,  or  northern  edges,  or 
from  any  interior  points  in  the  area  over  which  they  are 
spread.  Nor  do  those  of  the  carboniferous  system,  which 
extend  firom  the  Alleghanies  through  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Yirginiay  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  and 
a  large  share  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Their 
variations,  if  they  vary,  are  obviously  fix>m  chemical,  not 
firom  mechanical  or  geographical  reasons. 

These  &cts  form,  therefore,  the  most  unanswerable  demon- 
stration, in  the  first  place,  that  the  materials  of  the  strata 
were  not  derived,  as  the  theory  represents,  firom  disintegrated 
continents  of  granite, — as  they  could  not  then  have  been 
assorted  as  they  are,  and  their  several  elements  arranged  in 
layers  by  themselves;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  distri- 
bution throughout  their  whole  extent^  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  sandstones  and  other  strata. 
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were  not  transported  in  their  present  form  from  a  distance 
to  their  places,  by  the  action  of  streams  and  currents. 

Such  are  the  proofe  of  the  error  of  this  extraordinary  the- 
ory, which  refers  the  materials  of  the  stratified  soils  to  ante- 
rior continents  and  islands  of  granite.  There  is  not  a  soli- 
taiy  step  in  the  process  which  it  contemplates  at  which  it  is 
not  confuted  by  a  palpable  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world,  and  the  principles  of  geology.  The  suppo- 
sition with  which  it  commences  of  the  creation  of  the  earth 
in  a  state  of  gaseous  fusion,  is  a  paradox.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations where  the  continents  and  mountains  were  stationed, 
from  the  Tuins  of  which  it  is  held  the  strata  were  formed. 
Had  there  been  such  continents  and  mountains  as  the  hy- 
pothesis implies,  they  must  have  been  of  such  an  elevation 
as  to  have  been  protected  by  congelation  fit)m  being  disinte- 
grated and  transported  to  the  sea  by  the  action  of  water. 
Had  they  been  depressed  into  a  temperate  region,  still  no 
springs  could  have  emerged  fit>m  their  surface,  nor  permanent 
streams  and  rivers  descended  fit>m  them  to  the  sea.  Had 
they  been  disintegrated  and  traversed  by  streams  and  rivers, 
they  could  never  have  borne  more  than  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  detritus  to  the  ocean.  Had  their  detritus 
been  transported  to  the  sea,  it  could  not  have  been  trans- 
formed into  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles :  it  could  not  have  been 
spread  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean :  it  could  not  have  been 
assorted  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it  consists,  and 
formed  into  separate  layers  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
shale.  There  is  not  one  of  these  processes  through  whieh 
the  theory  represents  the  materials  of  the  strata  as  having 
passed,  that  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  the  physi- 
cal world,  and  an  infinite  impossibility.  The  demonstration 
is  absolute,  therefore,  that  the  strata  cannot  have  been  formed 
by  these  processes,  and  that  the  whole  theory  is  groundless 
and  mistaken.  The  inference  accordingly  that  is  founded  on 
it  of  the  vast  age  of  the  world,  is  equally  unphilosophical 
and  fidse. 

That  branch  of  their  theory  which  relates  to  the  sources 
whence  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  derived,  and  the 
agents  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  their  place  of  depo- 
sition being  thus  confuted,  the  next  inquiry  respects  their 
other  great  postulate,  that  the  original  formation  of  the  strata 
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and  the  modifications  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
were  the  work  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  that 
are  now  producing  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  were 
the  result  of  agencies,  in  the  main,  of  only  their  present  mea- 
sure of  intensity.  If  this  postulate,  on  which  they  found 
the  most  of  their  reasonings,  is  shown  to  be  gratuitously  as- 
sumed also,  inconsistent  with  the  most  important  character- 
istics of  the  strata,  and  in  contravention  of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  then  the  second  main  ground  of  their  inference 
of  the  great  age  of  the  world  will  also  be  overthrown :  and 
such  is  undoubtedly  its  character. 

As  it  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  discussion  t^at  streams 
and  rivers  have  had  no  important  agency  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  materials  of  the  strata  to  the  points  of  their  deposition, 
they  are  in  the  main  excluded  from  the  question.  There 
are  no  traces  of  their  influence  until  a  large  part  of  the 
depositions  were  formed,  and  whatever  eflfects  they  may  have 
produced  towards  the  close  of  the  secondary  and  during  the 
tertiary  periods,  they  must,  from  the  resistance  currents 
from  the  land  meet  on  entering  the  ocean,  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  the  points  of  their  debouchure.  The 
question,  therefore,  as  fiu:  as  all  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant efiects  are  concerned,  relates  only  to  the  chemical 
and  volcanic  forces,  and  the  mechanical  agencies  of  the  ocean 
under  which  the  strata  were  formed,  and  subsequently 
thrown  into  their  present  conditions. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place,  the  assumption  that  all  these 
great  effects  are  the  result  of  the  causes  that  are  now  in  ac- 
tivity, and  arose  gradually  from  agencies  of  essentially  the 
intensity  they  are  now  exerting,  is  based  on  altogether  inade- 
quate and  mistaken  ground.  It  certainly  is  not  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
strata  themselves  that  shows  directly  that  they  must  have 
been  formed  exclusively  by  causes  like  these,  acting  with 
X)nly  their  present  energy.  If  that  is  made  a  principle  or 
postulate  of  the  science,  it  must  first,  like  other  fiicts,  be 
established  by  appropriate  evidence.  But  no  such  demon- 
stration of  it  is  furnished  by  geologists.  It  is  either  assumed 
without  any  attempt  at  its  verification,  or  founded  on  vague 
and  imaginary  analogies.  Thus  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  for  exam- 
plCi  who  in  the  construction  and  support  of  his  theory  rea- 
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aons  altogether  from  the  present  to  the  past,  takes  for  granted 
«t  every  step  of  his  argument,  the  point  on  which  its  validity 
depends  ;*  namely,  not  only  that  the  causes  now  producing 
geological  effects  on  the  globe  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
to  which  the  stratified  rocks  owe  their  existence  and  modifi- 
cations, but  that  the  scale  on  which  they  are  now  acting,  and 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  giving  birth  to  their  several 
eflEects,  are  the  measure  of  the  energy  with  which  they  acted, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  wrought  their  results,  in 
the  formation  of  the  strata.  For  he  offers  nothing  but  the 
effects  themselves  that  are  now  in  the  process  of  production, 
the  strength  of  the  agents  that  are  bringing  them  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  wrought,  as  proofit 
that  all  the  geological  effects  of  ancient  times  which  it  is  his 
aim  to  explain,  were  wrought  by  the  same  agents  at  the 
same  rate;  and  thence  makes  the  ground  of  his  inference 
that  the  periods  occupied  in  their  production  must  have  been 
of  the  immeasurable  length  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  But 
the  effects  that  are  now  taking  place  plainly  yield  no  verifi- 
cation of  lus  inferences,  unless  it  is  either  self-evident,  or  is 
shown  by  extraneous  proof^  that  all  the  geological  effects  in 
question  must  necessarily  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  acting  uniformly  with  the  same  energy.     But  that, 


*  "Xow  the  principal  source  from  whence  we  are  enabled  to  draw  such 
oonclosionB  respecting  the  nature  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth,  and  the 
changes  which  thoy  haye  undergone,  is  a  comparison  of  g^logioal  phenonMOft 
with  the  effects  previously  known  to  have  been  produced  in  modern  timea  by 
running  water  and  subterranean  heat  Hence  the  utility  of  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding treatises  on  aqueous  and  igneous  causes^  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
strata  are  at  present  in  the  course  of  formation  by  riyers  and  marine  euirenti; 
both  in  sea  and  lakes;  and  that  in  seyeral  parts  of  the  world  rocks  hare  been 
rtnt,  tilted,  and  broken,  by  sudden  earthquakes ;  or  haye  been  heayed  vp 
aboye,  or  let  down  below  their  former  ley  el;  also  that  yoleanio  eruptions 
have  giyen  rise  to  mountain  masses  made  up  of  scoriie,  and  of  stone  both 
porous  and  solid.  .... 

"From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  a  study  of  systematic  treatises  on 
the  recent  changes  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  affords  a  good  prelir 
fflinary  exercise  for  those  who  desire  to  interpret  geological  moyemcnts.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  or  from  the 
observed  tffecU  of  cauneK  now  in  action^  to  tfu  analogouB  effectt  of  the  ramb  of 
MMiLAB  CAC8EB  wkUh  hav€  octcd  <U  remoU  penodeT—Lyeire  Frinciplee,  Prefae$, 
ppi  ziii,  jir. 
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instead  of  proving,  lie  takes  for  granted.    His  argnmenty 

accordingly,  expressed  syllogistically,  is  nothing  more  than 

the  following: 
All  the  geological  changes  that  have  been  produced  on 

the  globe  have  been  the  work  of  causes  identically  the  same 

in  kind,  energy,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  produced 

their  effects. 
But  the  causes  that  are  now  giving  birth  to  geological 

dianges  are  feeble,  and  advance  at  a  very  slow  rate  in  the 

production  of  their  effects. 
Therefore,  the  causes  under  which  the  formation  of  the 

stratified  rocks  took  place,  must  have  been  similarly  feeble, 

and  advanced  at  a  similarly  slow  rate  in  the  production  of 

their  effects. 
And  again : 
The  energy  with  which  geological  causes  act^  and  the  rate 

at  which  they  give  birth  to  their  effects,  are  uniformly  the 

aame  at  all  periods. 
But  the  energy  of  the  causes  that  are  now  working 

changes  on  the  earth  is  slight,  and  long  periods  are  occupied 
in  the  completion  of  their  effects. 

Therefore,  the  causes  *  by  which  the  strata  of  the  earth 
were  produced  were  equally  slight  in  their  energy,  and 
periods  equally  long  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
iaff66ts  they  produced,  were  occupied  in  their  completion. 

The  whole  point  to  be  established,  is  thus  assumed  in  the 
premise  from  which  it  is  deduced.  He  proceeds  throughout 
lub  disouBsioii  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  real  questicm  in 
debate-^vrhich  is,  what  the  causes  were  by  which  the  strati- 
flfld  rocks  were  formed,  and  what  the  mode  was  of  their 
.agency  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  wrought  their 
«ffbot»*^whidh  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
effiscts ;  not — ^which  is  the  position  he  employs  himself  in 
endeavoring  to  evince — ^whether,  on  the  supposition  {hat  the 
causes  that  are  now  giving  birth  to  geological  effects,  are  in 
naftore,  strength,  and  rate  of  production,  identically  like 
tiidse  by  which  all  former  effects  were  produced,  immea- 
flurably  long  periods  must  not  have  been  occupied  in  their 
completion.  In  the  one  case,  those  ancient  effects  are  made 
tibe  measure  of  their  causes ;  in  the  other,  modem  effscts^ 
which  are  wholly  inferior  in  magnitudci  and  in  a  laiige 
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degree  of  a  different  nature,  are  made  their  measure.  His 
whole  system  is  thus  built  on  the  assumption  of  the  premise 
firom  which  it  is  deduced.  He  accordingly  does  not  gene- 
i«lly  attempt  directly  and  absolutely  to  demonstrate  the 
aolutions  he  suggests  of  the  phenomena,  real  or  presumed, 
which  he  endeavors  to  explain ;  but  presents  them  simply  as 
sappofiitions  which — admitting  the  postulate  on  which  he 
proceeds — ^furnish  possible  or  probable  explanations  of  them. 
Thus  it  is  by  such  a  mere  hypothesis  that  he  endeavors  to 
account  for  the  great  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
{^be,  which  he  assumes  have  taken  place. 

**  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speculate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
which  must  attend  those  endless  variations  in  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  our  planet,  which  are  contemplated  in  geology.  That  our 
qtecolations  may  be  confined  within  the  strict  limits  of  analogy,  I 
diall  assume,  Ist,  That  the  proportion  of  dry  land  to  sea  continues 
ahraya  the  same ;  2dly,  That  the  volume  of  the  land  rising  above 
tbe  level  of  the  sea  is  a  constant  quantity ;  and  not  only  that  its 
mean,  but  that  its  extreme  height,  are  liable  only  to  trifling  varia- 
tkms ;  ddly,  That  both  the  mean  and  extreme  depth  of  the  sea  are 
mraiiable ;  and  4thly,  It  may  be  consistent  with  due  caution  to 
Msome  that  the  grouping  together  of  the  land  in  great  continents  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  economy  of  nature ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  laws  which  govern  the  subterranean  forces,  and  which  act  simul- 
taneously along  certain  lines,  cannot  but  produce  at  every  epoch  con- 
tinuous mountain  chains,  so  that  the  subdivision  of  the  whole  land 
into  innumerable  islands  may  be  precluded. 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  the  maximum  of  elevation  of  land  and 
depth  <^  sea  are  probably  not  constant,  nor  the  gathering  together  of 
all  the  land  in  certain  parts,  nor  even  perhaps  the  relative  extent  of 
land  and  water :  I  reply,  that  the  arguments  about  to  be  adduced 
will  be  strengthened,  if  in  these  peculiarities  of  the  surface  there  be 
considerable  deviations  from  the  present  type.  If,  for  example,  all 
other  dicumstances  being  the  same,  the  land  is  at  one  time  more 
divided  into  islands  than  another^  ^  greater  uniformity  of  climate 
might  be  produced,  the  mean  temperature  remaining  unaltered ;  or 
if  at  another  era  there  were  mountains  higher  than  the  Himalaya, 
tlMse,  when  placed  in  high  latitudes,  would  cause  a  greater  excess  of 
edd.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  at  certain  periods  no  chain  of  hills  in 
llie  world  rose  beyond  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  a  greater  heat  might 
then  have  prevailed  than  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  moun- 
taiiiB  thrice  that  elevation. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  I.  4 
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^  However  constant  may  be  the  relative  proportion  of  sea  and 
land,  we  know  that  there  is  annually  some  small  variation  in  their 
respective  geographical  positions,  and  that  in  every  century  the  land 
is  in  some  parts  raised,  and  in  others  depressed  by  earthquakes,  and 
so  likewise  is  the  bed  of  the  sea.  By  these  and  other  ceaseless 
changes,  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled 
again  and  again  since  it  was  the  habitation  of  organic  beings,  and 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  lifted  up  to  the  height  of  some  of  the 

loftiest  mountains. 

^  If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  required  for  a 
general  change  of  temperature,  it  will  appear  from  the  facts  and 
principles  already  laid  down,  that  whenever  a  greater  extent  of  high 
land  is  collected  in  the  polar*  regions,  the  cold  will  augment ;  and 
the  same  result  will  be  produced  when  there  is  more  sea  between  or 
near  the  tropics  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  so  often  as  the  above  con- 
ditions are  reversed,  the  heat  will  be  greater.  If  this  he  admitted^ 
it  will  follow,  that  unless  the  superficial  inequalities  of  the  earth  be 
fixed  and  permanent,  there  must  be  never-ending  fluctuations  in  the 
mean  temperature  of  every  zone ;  and  that  the  climate  of  our  era 
can  no  more  be  a  type  of  every  other^  than  one  of  our  four  seasons  of 
all  the  rest 

"  To  simplify  our  view  of  the  various  changes  in  climate  which 
different  combinations  of  geographical  circumstances  may  produce, 
we  shall  first  consider  the  conditions  necessary  for  bringing  about 
the  extreme  of  cold,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  winter  of  the 
*  great  year,'  or  geological  cycle,  and  afterwards  the  conditions  requi- 
site to  produce  the  maximum  of  heat,  or  the  summer  of  the  same 
year. 

^*  To  begin  with  the  northern  hemisphere,  let  us  suppose  those  hills 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  of  Sicily,  which  are  of  comparatively 
modem  origin,  and  contain  fossil  shells  identical  with  living  species, 
to  subside  again  into  the  sea  from  which  they  have  been  raised,  and 
that  an  extent  of  land  of  equal  area  and  height,  varying  from  one 
to  three  thousand  feet,  should  rise  up  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  between 
Siberia  and  the  north  pole.  In  speaking  of  such  changes  I  shall 
not  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  it  possible  that  they 
might  be  brought  about,  nor  to  the  time  required  for  their  accom- 
plishment— reserving  for  a  future  occasion  not  only  the  proofe  that 
revolutions  of  equal  magnitude  have  taken  place,  but  that  analogous 
operations  are  still  in  gradual  progress.  The  alteration  now  sup- 
posed in  the  physical  geography  of  the  northern  regions  would 
cause  additional  snow  and  ice  to  accumulate  where  now  there  is 
usually  an  open  sea ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  greater  part  of 
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Europe  would  be  somewhat  lowered,  so  as  to  resemble  more  nearly 
that  of  corresponding  latitudes  of  North  America;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  might  be  necessary  to  travel  about  10^  farther  south  to 
meet  with  the  same  climate  which  we  now  enjoy.  No  compensation 
would  be  derived  from  the  disappearance  of  land  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries ;  but  the  contrary,  since  the  mean  heat  of  the  soil 
in  those  latitudes  is  probably  far  above  that  which  would  belong  to 
the  sea,  by  which  we  imagine  it  to  be  replaced. 

^  But  let  the  configuration  of  the  surface  be  still  further  varied, 
and  let  some  large  district  within  or  near  the  tropics,  such  as  Mexico, 
with  its  mountains  rising  to  the  hei^t  of  twelve  thousand  feet  and 
upwards,  be  converted  into  sea,  while  lands  of  equal  elevation  and 
extent  rise  up  in  the  arctic  circle.  From  this  change  there  would,  in 
the  first  place,  result  a  sensible  diminution  of  temperature  near  the 
tropic,  for  the  soil  of  Mexico  would  no  longer  be  heated  by  the  sun, 
80  that  the  atmosphere  would  be  less  warm,  as  also  the  neighboring 
Atlantic  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia, 
and  North  America  would  be  chilled  by  the  enormous  quantity  of 
ioe  and  snow,  thus  generated  at  vast  heights  on  the  new  arctic  con- 
tinent If,  88  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  now  some  points  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  where  snow  is  perpetual  down  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  latitudes  as  low  as  central  England,  such  might  assuredly 
be  the  case  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  under  the  change  of 
circumstances  above  supposed  ;  and  if  at  present  the  extreme  range 
of  drifted  icebergs  is  the  Azores,  tliey  might  easily  reach  the  equa- 
tor afler  the  assumed  alteration.  But  to  pursue  the  subject  still  far- 
ther,— let  the  Himalaya  mountains,  with  the  whole  of  Hindostan, 
sink  down,  and  their  place  be  occupied  by  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  while 
an  equal  extent  of  territory  and  mountains  of  the  same  vast  height 
rise  up  between  North  Greenland  and  the  Orkney  Islands.  It  seems 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  to  which  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere  would  then  be  cooled 

"  Let  us  now  turn  from  die  contemplation  of  the  winter  of  the 
*  great  year,'  and  consider  the  opposite  train  of  circumstances  which 
would  bring  on  the  spring  and  summer.  To  imagine  all  the  lands  to 
be  collected  together  in  equatorial  latitudes,  and  a  few  promontories 
only  to  project  beyond  the  thirtieth  parallel,  would  be  undoubtedly 
to  suppose  an  extreme  result  of  geological  change.  But  if  we  con- 
aider  a  mere  approximation  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  general  elevation  of  temperature.  Nor  can  it 
be  r^arded  as  a  visionary  idea  that  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  quantity  of  land  should,  at  certain  periods,  have 
been  timultaneously  lessened  in  the  vicinity  of  both  the  poles,  and 
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incraMed  within  the  tropics.  We  must  recollect  that  eTen  now  it  &» 
Beoessary  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  the 
Andes  under  the  line,  and  in  \h%  Himaloja  mountains  which  are 
without  the  tropic,  to  seventeen  thousand  feet,  hefore  we  reach  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  northern  slope,  indeed,  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  where  the  heat  radiated  ffom  a  great  continent 
moderates  the  cold,  there  are  meadows  and  cultirated  land  at  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  I^  then,  there  were  no 
arctic  lands  to  chill  the  atmosphere  and  freesBe  the  sea^  and  if  the 
loftiest  chains  were  near  the  line,  it  seems  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  hi^^bbcst  mountaiDs  mi^t  be  clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation 
to  their  summits^  and  that  nearly  all  signs  of  frost  would  disi^pear 
from  the  earth. 

^  When  the  absorption  of  the  solar  rays  was  in  no  region  impeded, 
even  in  winter,  by  a  coat  of  snow,  the  mean  heat  of  the  earth's 
crust  would  augment  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  and  springs,  which  we 
know  to  be  in  general  an  index  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
climate,  would  be  warmer  in  all  latitudes.  The  waters  of  lakes, 
therefore,  and  rivers,  would  be  much  hotter  in  winter,  and  would 
never  be  chilled  in  summer  by  melted  snow  and  ice.  A  remarkable 
unifermity  of  dimate  would  prevail  amid  the  archipelagoes  of  the 
terafperate  and  polar  oceans,  where  the  tepid  waters  of  equatorial 
currents  would  freely  circulate.     .... 

'*  We  might  expect,  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  the  'great  year,' 
which  we  are  now  considering,  that  there  would  be  a  predominance 
of  tree-ferns  and  plants  allied  to  palms  and  arborescent  grasses  in 
the  islands  of  the  wide  ocean,  while  the  dicotyledonous  plants  and 
other  forms  now  most  common  in  temperate  regions  would  almost 
disappear  from  the  earth.  Then  might  those  genera  of  animals 
return,  of  which  the  memorials  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  rocks  of 
our  continents.  The  huge  igoanodon  might  reappear  in  the  woods, 
and  the  ichthyosaur  in  the  sea,  while  the  pterodactyle  mi|^t  flit 
again  through  umbrageous  groves  of  tree-ferns.  Coral  reefe  might 
be  prolonged  once  more  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  where  the  whale 
and  the  narwal  now  abound ;  and  droves  of  turtles  might  wander 
again  through  regions  now  tenanted  by  the  walrus  and  the  seal. 

^  But  not  to  indulge  too  £ir  in  these  speculations,  I  may  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that  however  great  during  the  lapse  of  ages  may  be 
the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  in  every  lone,  it  accords  with  this 
theory  that  the  general  climate  should  not  experience  any  sensible 
diange  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years,  because  that  period 
is  insuflScient  to  affect  the  leading  features  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe." — Prineipki^  Book  i.,  chap.  viL,  pp.  121-181, 
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This  is  perhaps  tke  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  theory 
presented  by  Sir  Charles  LyeU  in  the  whole  courae  of  his 
speoolations  to  account  for  the  geological  conditions  which 
he  supposes  to  have  once  existed :  and  were  the  reality  of 
those  conditions  admitted,  it  would  in  some  respects  form  a 
plausible  solution  of  the  effects  he  refers  to  them.  Insteadi 
howeFer,  of  being  established  by  a  scientific  induction,  it  is 
a  mere  supposition.  Not  a  pretence  is  made  of  demonstrating 
it  by  direct  and  indubitable  evidence.  Every  one  of  its  pro- 
positions that  is  made  the  basis  of  the  inference  he  aims  to 
snstain  by  it^  is  preceded  by  an  IF,  tall, 

"As  the  mast 
Of  some  gceat  admiral.'' 

The  only  consideration  he  offers  to  support  it  is,  that  if 
the  conditions  and  processes  he  supposes  are  admitied,  they 
seemingly  furnish  a  natural  and  adequate  explanation  of  the. 
variations  of  temperature  and  peculiar  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  which  he  holds  characterized  the  earth  at 
certain  stages  of  its  ancient  history.  It  contributes  nothing, 
therefore,  towards  the  verification  of  his  general  theory  re- 
specting the  foiee  by  which  the  strata  were  formed,  and  the 
vast  series  of  ages  their  deposition  occupied.  To  treat  it  as 
a  £BUSt ;  to  exalt  it  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  proof  of  that 
great  hypothesis ;  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  rejection  and 
confutation  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  is  truly  an  extraordinary 
misjudgment  The  fact  that  it  apparently  presents  an  ex- 
plication of  the  conditions  and  events  it  is  invented  to  ex- 
plain is  no  evidence  of  its  truth.  To  admit  the  validity  of 
such  a  method  of  establishing  a  system  would  be  at  a  blow 
to  annihilate  every  fiact  of  experience,  and  overthrow  every 
truth  of  science.  The  theory  of  Boffon,  of  Bumet,  of 
Whiston,  of  La  Place,  respecting  the  origin  and  laws  of  the 
world,  might,  by  such  a  process,  be  as  effectually  established 
as  that  of  Newton. 

Its  want  of  pertinence  to  the  immediate  purpose  for 
which  he  employs  it  is  not,  however,  its  only  disqualification 
for  the  support  of  his  system ;  as  he  deserts  in  it  the  great 
postulate  on  which  he  professedly  proceeds,  that  the  forces 
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that  are  prcxlucing  changes  in  the  earth's  surfiaoe  act  without 
intermission  and  with  a  uniform  energy ;  and  tacitly  assumes 
that  those  forces  at  certain  crises  operate  with  thousands  of 
times  their  ordinary  intensity,  and  give  birth  to  changes 
immeasurably  aboye  the  usual  range  of  their  effects ;  as  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  he  prescribes  to  himselj^  to 
suppose  that  under  such  a  process,  ^'the  general  climate 
should  not  experience  any  sensible  change  in  the  course  of 
a  few  thousand  years ;  because  that  period  is  insufi&cient  to 
affect  the  leading  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
globe,"  which  he  supposes  to  be  so  wholly  revolutionized.  It 
would  be  impossible  that  such  an  elevation  of  a  continent 
with  lofty  mountains  in  one  part  of  the  ocean,  should  take 
place  simultaneously  with  a  depression  of  an  equal  area  of 
land  with  mountains  of  the  same  height  in  another ;  and 
yet  at  the  sam^  time,  "  the  proportion  of  dry  land  to  sea 
continue  the  same ;  the  volume  of  the  land  rising  above  the 
sea  be  a  constant  quantity ;  and  not  only  its  mean  but  its 
extreme  height  be  liable  only  to  trifling  variations ;  and  both 
die  mean  and  extreme  depths  of  the  sea  be  invariable,"  un- 
less the  change  took  place  instantaneously,  or  at  least  was 
completed  in  so  brief  a  space  that  the  period  occupied  in  it 
would  not  be  of  any  geological  consideration.  For  on  no  other 
condition  could  the  proportion  of  dry  land  to  sea,  the 
volume  of  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  both  the 
mean  and  extreme  height  of  the  mountains,  continue  the 
same.  If  the  elevation,  for  example,  of  the  supposed  conti- 
nent in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  the  Orkneys,  took 
place  at  the  same  rate  as  the  depression  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  and  Hindostan,  and  advanced  so  gradually  as  to 
be  prolonged  through  a  vast  round  of  ages,  it  is  manifest 
that  Hindostan  would  descend  beneath  it  thousands  of  years 
before  the  corresponding  part  of  the  arctic  continent  could 
emerge  from  its  bosom.  The  submersion  of  Hindostan 
would  take  place  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution  ;  the 
ascent  of  the  other  at  its  close.  During  the  vast  period 
therefore  that  intervened,  the  proportion  of  dry  land  to  sea, 
and  of  the  volume  of  land  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  instead  of  remaining  constant,  would,  to  that  extent,  be 
altered ;  and  consequently  an  equal  change  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  mean  and  extreme  depth  of  the  ocean.    More- 
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oyer,  as  there  are  great  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  Hindos- 
tan,  a  large  part  consisting  of  low  plains,  part  of  high  table 
lands  and  elevated  valleys,  and  part  rising  into  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges — other  subordinate  variations  in  the  proportion 
of  land  to  sea  would  take  place  while  the  submersion  was 
in  progress.  A  depression  of  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
would  carry  beneath  the  waters  all  the  lovirer*  plain  of  the 
Oanges  and  a  wide  tract  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pe* 
ninsula,  probably  together  equal  to  one  third  of  the  whole. 
A  further  descent  of  five  himdred  feet  would  leave  nothing 
above  the  waves  except  the  mountains,  the  table  lands,  and 
the  high  valleys  that  lie  between  the  ranges  or  heights  of 
the  Himalaya.  The  table  lands  that  slope  from  the  Ghauts 
on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the  opposite  coast  on 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  rise  from  1700  to  2800  or  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  lower  of  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  2000  feet  They  would  be  sub- 
merged therefore  by  an  additional  descent  of  1200  to  2200 
&et  A  further  depression  of  1200  to  1500  feet  would  carry 
beneath  the  waters  other  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  that  are  at 
an  elevation  of  4000  to  4500  feet.  There  would  then  re- 
midn  south  of  the  Him^aya  only  the  Vindhyan  range  of 
mountains,  running  across  the  peninsula,  north  of  the  Ner- 
budda  to  the  western  coast,  and  the  western  and  eastern 
Ghauts,  the  former  of  which  rise  from  6000  to  near  9000 
feet.*  There  would  thus  be  five  or  six  stages  in  the  submer- 
sion, at  which  great  changes  would  take  place  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  of  the  volume  of  land  rising 
above  the  water.  Equal  variations  also  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion would  result  from  the  emergence  from  the  ocean  of 
those  parts  of  the  supposed  arctic  continent,  that  would  cor- 
respond to  these  divisions  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  physically  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  changes  he 
contemplates  should  take  place  without  producing  repeated 
and  great  variations  in  the  average  of  the  extent  and  the 
volume  of  dry  land,  and  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  unless  they 
were  wrought  with  such  rapidity  that  the  time  which  they 


*  McCulloch's  Geographical  Dictionary ;  Articles  Himalaya  and  Hindostan. 
Gajot*8  Earth  and  Man,  p.  66. 
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occupied  should  be  of  no  consideration.  But  to  be  accom- 
plished with  such  rapidity  would  require  an  intensity  of  vol- 
canic forces  immeasurably  transcending  those  that  are  ordi- 
narily exerted  in  the  modification  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
effects  also  would  boundlessly  surpass  in  magnitude  any  that 
are  now  in  progress,  or  that  have  happened  for  many  ages. 
Such  a  depression  of  one  continent  and  elevation  of  another 
would  produce  movements  of  the  ocean  also,  on  a  scale  and 
of  a  violence  immensely  beyond  those  of  ordinary  disturb- 
ances of  its  bed  by  earthquakes.  Wide-spreading  deluges, 
and  the  wreck  of  islands  and  continents  generally,  would 
inevitably  result  from  theuL 

He  thus  in  this  hypothesis  completely  deserts  the  theory 
of  the  uniform  force  and  activity  of  geological  agents,  on 
which  he  founds  his  system ;  and  tacitly  raises  those  of  fire 
and  water  to  so  vast  an  energy,  and  exhibits  them  as  acting 
on  so  stupendous  a  scale,  and  despatching  their  effects  with 
such  celerity  as  to  discountenance  and  set  aside  the  grounds 
on  w^ich  he  builds  his  inference,  that  long  periods  have  been 
employed  in  the  deposition  and  modification  of  the  strata. 
Of  this  purely  supposititious  character  are  many  of  the  other 
solutions  which  he  presents  of  the  phenomena  he  attempts  to 
explain ;  and  such  are  the  speculations  also  generally  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  stratified  rocks  were  formed  by  the 
geological  agents  that  are  now  in  activity,  and  at  a  rate 
essentially  the  same  as  that  at  which  they  produce  their  pre- 
sent effects.*  They  are  mere  conjectures  or  suppositions, 
not  demonstrated  facts,  and  present,  therefore,  no  basis  for  a 
scientific  induction  of  the  inference  they  found  on  them  of 
the  great  age  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place :  But  this  great  postulate  of  their  sys- 
tem is  not  only  merely  hypothetical  and  unsupported  by 
evidence ;  it  is  confuted,  and  shown  to  be  wholly  groundless, 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  the  geological  effects  which  it  professes  to  explain,  are  not 


*  We  maj  indicate  as  examples,  their  theories  respecting  the  production  of 
gneiss,  the  origin  of  lime  and  chalk,  the  formation  of  salt  and  coal,  the  causes  of 
denudation,  the  sources  of  drifts  the  deposition  of  alluria,  the  periods  at  which 
diflGarent  daises  of  animals  began  to  ezisti  and  a  crowd  of  others. 
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now  in  the  process  of  prodaction,  nor  the  causes  to  which 
ihey  owed  their  existence  any  longer  in  activity.  If  the 
assumption  were  correct  that  the  forces  by  which  geological 
effects  are  produced  are  in  the  main  at  all  periods  identically 
the  same,  act  uniformly  with  the  same  energy,  and  generate 
the  changes  to  which  they  give  birth  at  the  same  rate,  then 
every  class  of  effects  that  has  ever  resulted  from  their  agency 
would  continue  to  be  wrought  by  them  at  the  present  time, 
and  on  a  scale  as  vast  as  at  any  former  period.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  certain  than  that  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant species  of  those  effects  are  no  longer  taking  place,  and 
thence  that  the  causes  in  which  they  originated  are  no  longer 
in  activity,  at  least  in  the  conditions  and  forms  in  which 
they  give  rise  to  such  products. 

1.  Such  is  the  formation  of  granite.  That  rock  is  more 
extensive,  exists  in  greater  volume,  and  fills  and  has  filled  a 
more  important  office  in  respect  to  the  sedimentary  strata, 
than  any  other  in  the  series.  It  is  &r  the  greatest  and  the 
most  significant  of  the  effects  that  are  the  subject  of  geologi- 
cal inquiiy.  It  wraps,  it  is  generally  believed,  the  whole 
circle  of  the  globe,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  other 
formations  rest ;  and  it  has  come  into  existence,  or  received 
its  present  form,  at  least  to  a  vast  extent,  since  the  formation 
of  large  portions  of  the  rocks  which  now  repose  on  it.  Those 
masses  of  it  indisputably  which  rise  above  the  original  level 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  form  the  centres  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  were  formed  and  elevated  into  their  pre- 
sent positions  after  the  deposition  of  the  strata  that  lie  on 
their  summits,  or  rest  on  their  sides,  and  they  are  now  ac- 
cordingly referred  by  geologists  generally  to  the  close  of  the 
secondary,  or  to  the  tertiary  period. 

But  no  granite,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  produced  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  nor  has  been  since  the  formation  of  the  masses 
that  constitute  the  main  element  of  the  great  mountain 
ranges,  and  were  the  instrument  by  which  the  sedimentary 
strata  that  clothe  their  sides,  and  rest  on  many  of  their 
heights,  were  thrown  up.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  or 
probability  even,  that  a  particle  of  it  has  been  crystallized 
for  ages.  What  the  conditions  are,  indeed,  that  are  essential 
to  its  formation,  are  not  fully  known.  It  is  generally  held 
to  be  the  residt  of  fusion ;  but  what  the  precise  combination 
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of  causes  is,  or  what  the  circumstances  are  in  which  they 
must  act  in  order  to  unite  the  ingredients  of  which  it  consists 
in  the  proportions  and  forms  that  constitute  its  peculiaritiesi 
there  are  no  means  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
determining. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  geological  process  that 
has  ever  taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  was 
wrought  on  its  greatest  scale,  at  a  late  period  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sedimentary  strata^  is  thus  wholly  unlike  any  that 
is  now  in  progress,  or  has  been  for  ages,  and  confutes  there- 
fore the  theory  that  the  forces  by  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  was  formed  and  modified,  exist  and  operate  with  the 
same  energy,  and  give  birth  to  the  same  species  of  effectSi 
and  on  the  same  scale,  at  all  periods. 

2.  Gneiss,  also  micaceous,  chlorite,  and  argillaceous  schist, 
quartz  rock,  and  other  species  that  belong  to  the  first  series 
of  the  stratified  formations,  are  not  now  in  the  process  of 
deposition,  and  have  not  been  for  ages,  nor  are  there  any 
indications  that  the  causes  firom  which  they  sprang  are  any 
longer  in  activity.  These  also,  though  not  universal,  like 
granite,  are  very  extensive.  They  imderlie  very  generally, 
as  &r  as  is  known,  the  secondary  formation,  and  are,  in  many 
localities,  of  immense  depth.  They  constitute  proofs,  there- 
fore, as  vast  as  they  themselves  are,  that  the  geological  forces 
by  which  the  strata  have  been  formed,  do  not  act  without 
intermission,  and  with  an  unvarying  energy,  and  give  birth 
to  their  effects  at  the  same  rate  at  all  periods.  If  that  were 
their  law,  these  rocks,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  pri- 
mary formation,  would  have  been  intermixed  with  the  whole 
secondary  and  tertiary  series,  and  would  now  be  generating 
on  as  great  a  scale  as  they  were  in  their  own  proper  age. 
Can  a  more  emphatic  confutation  be  asked  of  the  doctrine, 
that  geological  causes  act  at  all  periods  with  an  unvarying 
energy? 

S.  Serpentine,  greenstone,  basalt,  and  nearly  the  whole 
series  of  trap  rocks,  also  came  into  existence  exclusively,  so 
&r  as  is  known,  at  a  period  long  past  They  were  first 
thrown  up,  it  is  gener^Jly  held,  after  the  completion  of  the 
prunary  series,  and  their  epoch  appears  to  have  closed  near 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary.  They  were  as  manifestly 
the  product  of  a  limited  period,  and  owed  their  existence  to 
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a  condition  of  tlie  globe  that  no  longer  exists,  as  the  fonna* 
tion  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz  rock,  old  red  sandstone,  or 
any  other  rock,  the  production  of  which  has  ceased.  To 
assume,  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  causes  by 
which  these  immense  masses  were  thrown  up  from  the  un- 
&thomable  depths  of  the  earth,  through  the  vast  series  of 
crystalline,  primary,  and  secondary  rocks,  are  still  in  unin* 
terrupted  activity,  and  giving  birth  on  an  unvarying  scale  to 
the  same  effects,  and  make  that  postulate  the  basis  of  a  the* 
ory  of  the  whole  series  of  formations,  is  to  offer  a  oontradio- 
tion  to  fact  that  is  not  often  exceeded  in  boldness  and  extra- 
yagance. 

4.  Sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  are  still  more  important  ele- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust,  that  owe  their  existence  to  causes 
that  are  no  longer  in  activity.  They  not  only  form,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  loose  unstratified  mass  that  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  but  enter  very  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  principal  layers  in  every  group  of  strata  through- 
out the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations^ — sandstones  of 
every  class,  many  conglomerates,  and  the  arenaceous  forms 
of  shale  and  limestone — and  constitute  not  improbably  one 
third  of  the  whole  mass  from  the  lowest  to  the  last  of  the 
fossiliferous  beds.  And  they  were  all  formed  undoubtedly 
by  chemical  forces  at  the  points  and  at  the  time  of  their 
deposition  from  the  ocean ;  as  there  are  no  known  agents  by 
which,  had  they  originated  elsewhere,  they  could  have  been 
distributed  over  such  vast  spaces,  and  immixed  so  equably 
ia  the  strata  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  Had  the  materi- 
als of  which  they  consist  been  originally  derived,  as  geolo- 
gists maintain,  from  granite  continents,  and  borne  down  to 
the  sea  by  rivers,  they  still  must  have  received  their  present 
form  after  their  diffusion  through  the  waters  from  which  they 
were  precipitated ;  as  their  structure  is  not  now  crystalline 
like  that  of  the  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende  of  gra- 
nite, but  granular  and  concretionary,  and  the  product  there- 
fore of  a  wholly  different  chemical  agency.  Their  formation 
is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  the  theatre.  The 
number  of  particles,  grains,  pebbles,  and  stones  of  larger 
size,  that  belong  to  this  class  in  single  layers  of  moderate 
extent,  transcends  immeasurably  our  powers  of  enumeration. 
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and  can  be  grasped  only  by  Omniscienoe.  How  infinite  then 
is  the  multitude  that  constitute  their  whole  mass  I  Many  of 
the  strata  of  which  they  are  the  principal  ingredient^  are 
spread  oyer  yast  areas,  and  of  great  depth.  Groups  of  the 
G^d  red  sandstone  are  in  some  localities  three  or  four  thou- 
sand  feet  in  thickness.  Yet  eyery  one  of  those  grains  and 
pebbles,  small  or  large,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  error  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  causes  by  which  they  were  produced 
are  still  in  actiyity,  and  perpetually  giying  birth  to  similar 
formations.  Not  a  particle  of  sand  or  grayel,  not  a  solitary 
pebble  or  mass  of  liu:ger  size,  like  those  which  are  imbedded 
in  conglomerates,  has  been  brought  into  existence  for  ages. 
The  supposition  is,  as  we  haye  already  shown,  inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  that  are  requisite  to  such  concretions. 
The  silex  that  is  now  deposited  on  the  earth's  sur£EU)e,  is 
deposited  firom  waters  that  are,  raised  to  an  intense  heat,  and 
instead  of  uniting  to  form  sand  or  grayel,  takes  the  shape  of 
incrustations  on  stems,  leayes,  and  other  objects  on  which  it 
happens  to  be  thrown  down.  As  absolute  proof  as  the  lapse 
of  many  ages,  without  a  solitary  addition  to  their  countless 
throng,  can  form,  exists  therefore,  that  neither  the  chemical 
agents  are  now  in  actiyity,  nor  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in 
the  conditions  that  are  requisite  to  their  production.  The 
&ncy  that  they  are,  is  as  palpably  against  the  &ct,  and  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  laws  that  now  goyem  the  modifica* 
tions  of  matter,  as  it  were  to  imagine  that  new  suns  are 
forming  in  our  firmament,  or  new  moons  generating  to  re* 
yolye  with  ours  around  our  earth. 

6.  Such  is  the  fact,  also,  with  lime.  No  deposits  of  that 
mineral  now  take  place  on  the  surface,  except  such  as  is 
thrown  up  by  springs,  and  is  deriyed  therefore  from  the  strata 
oyer  which  those  waters  run:  and  that,  on  its  deposition, 
forms  a  loose  porous  mass,  essentially  unlike  the  limestones 
fiK>m  which  it  is  drawn.  Not  a  grain  is  added  by  the  pro- 
cess to  the  general  mass  of  the  mineral.  There  is  only  a 
transference  of  particles  firom  earlier  formations  that  lie  at  a 
considerable  depth,  and  union  of  them  again  at  the  surface  in 
a  new  form.  But  if  the  causes  that  originally  gaye  birth  to 
the  yast  beds  of  limestone  that  occur  throughout  the  whole 
series,  firom  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of  the  stratified 
locksi  are  stall  in  uninterrupted  actiyity,  and  generating  new 
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deposits  on  as  great  a  scale  as  at  former  periods,  vrhj  is  it 
that  none  of  these  new  formations  are  noticed  or  discover- 
able? Why  is  it  that  not  a  particle  can  be  shown  to  be 
added  to  the  aggregate?  What  can  be  more  unscientific 
than  thus  to  maintain  the  continued  activity  and  undimi- 
nished energy  of  causes  that  once  operated  on  so  immense  a 
scale  and  generated  such  massive  products,  though  no  fruits 
whatever  are  seen  of  their  present  agency ;  though  the  most 
indisputable  proo&  of  their  discontinuance  for  ages  are  pre- 
sented in  the  fact,  that  through  that  long  period  they  have 
not  given  birth  to  any  of  their  proper  effects  ? 

6.  Chalk  was  in  like  manner,  the  product  of  peculiar 
causes  acting  in  peculiar  circumstances  for  a  limited  period. 
It  is  not,  like  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  distributed 
in  frequent  beds  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  strata, 
but  occurs  only  in  a  single  group  near  the  dose  of  the 
secondary  formation.  Nor  is  it  generally  diffused  like  many 
of  the  earlier  and  later  deposits,  or  found  in  all  the  localities 
where  the  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs 
occur.    Instead,  it  is  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limite. 

^  Respecting  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  cretaceous  group 
....  throughout  the  British  Islands,  a  large  part  of  France,  many 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Poland,  Sweden,  and  in  varions  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, there  would  appear  to  have  been  certain  causes  in  operation,  at  a 
giren  period,  which  produced  nearly,  or  reiy  nearly,  the  same  effscta. 
The  variation  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  deposit  seems  merely  to 
consist  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of 
clays  or  sands,  substances  which  we  may  consider  as  produced  by 
the  destruction  of  previously  existing  land,  and  as  deposited  from 
waters  which  held  such  detritus  in  mechanical  solution.  The 
unequal  deposit  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter  in  different  situations 
would  be  in  accordance  with  such  a  supposition.  But  when  we  tuni 
to  the  higher  part  of  the  group,  into  which  the  lower  portion  graduatis, 
the  Uieory  of  mere  transport  appears  opposed  to  the  phenomena 
observed,  which  seem  rather  to  have  been  produced  by  deposit  from 
chemical  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  silex." — Sir  H.  T,  De  la 
Bedu^B  Manual^  p.  259. 

The  limitation  of  this  formation  to  a  single  period  and  to 
a  narrow  area,  is  thus  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  iheoiy 
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that  geological  causes  act  at  all  periods  and  with  a  unifonn 
energy.  If  that  postulate  were  true,  chalk  should  exist,  and 
on  as  great  a  scale  in  the  different  groups  of  the  primary 
and  earlier  classes  of  the  secondary  formations,  as  it  does  in 
the  series  to  which  it  gives  its  chief  characteristic.  It  should 
occupy  a  proportional  place  also  among  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  be  in  the  process  of  formation  at  the  present  time.  No 
indications  appear,  however,  of  such  formations  since  the 
commencement  of  the  tertiary  period.  Can  a  more  decisive 
proof  be  demanded  of  the  error  of  that  postulate  ?  Can  a 
proposition  be  advanced  in  more  direct  and  palpable  repug- 
nance to  fiu^ts? 

7.  Bock  salt,  in  like  manner,  instead  of  being  interspersed 
like  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale  through  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  the  strata,  as  the  theory  of  the  uniform  activity 
and  energy  of  geological  causes  requires,  is  confined  to  a 
single  era.  There  are  examples,  indeed,  of  the  rise  of  salt 
springs,  as  in  this  state,  from  the  New  York  or  Silurian  sys- 
tem. Even  they,  however,  are  generally  associated  with 
the  new  red  sandstone,  or  the  groups  with  which  that  is 
inmiediately  connected ;  and  rock  salt  itself  occurs  only  in 
that  formation.  Though  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
it  is  not,  like  sandstone  and  shale,  a  universal  deposit,  but 
exists  only  in  patches,  or  districts  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  in  some  localities  several  hundred  feet  in 
thjcknesa  Geologists,  however,  instead  of  being  able  to 
point  out  any  exemplification  in  the  processes  that  are  now 
going  forward  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  formed,  have 
not  hitherto  succeeded  in  presenting  any  probable  theory  of 
its  origin. 

'^  It  is  not  BorprisiDg  that  the  origin  of  rock-salt  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  inquiry  among  geologists ;  yet  nothing  like  a  rational  theoiy 
has  yet  heen  offered.  It  is  £ar  easier  to  show  that  the  most  simple 
and  obvious  hypothesis  15  wrong  or  imperfect  than  to  propose  a  pro- 
bable one.  The  origin  of  gypsum  is  not  less  mysterious,  even  with 
every  conjecture  we  can  make  respecting  the  presence  and  acidifica- 
tion of  sulphur ;  yet  this  inquiry  has  never  excited  the  same  anxiety. 
No  rational  explanation  has  yet  been  suggested  ;  and  I  have  none  to 
offer.  But  we  must  seek  for  the  greater  ambition  of  geologists  on 
the  subjeet  of  salt,  in  their  wish  to  derive  these  deposits  from  the 
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waters  of  the  ocean  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner ;  seizing  on  one 
<)bFious  analogy  only,  to  the  neglect  of  other  possible  modes  of 
explanation.  That  it  has  been  the  produce  of  the  ocean  is  possible, 
since  the  rocks  among  which  it  is  found  are  indebted  for  their  exist- 
enoe  to  the  same  source.  Yet  no  obvious  method  of  accounting  for 
its  peculiar  appearances  or  limitation  can  be  engrafted  on  that  gene- 
ral admission ;  while  it  were  as  well  for  geology,  and  in  other  mat- 
ters than  this,  if  they  who  deposit  pure  rock  salt  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  this  day,  would  learn  at  least  as  much  of  chemistry  as  the 
'  Chemist'  of  three  blue  bottles.  The  desiccation  of  saline  lakes  will 
not  account  for  it,  because  subterranean  salt  is  far  more  pure  than 
that  which  must  be  the  produce  of  the  evaporation  of  the  sea.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  disposed  will  not  admit  of  this  explanation  ;  and 
still  less  can  any  system  of  evaporation  account  for  the  concretionaiy 
structure  of  the  salt  of  Cheshire. 

^  To  these  difficulties  it  must  be  added  that  the  depth  of  sea-water 
required  to  produce  in  this  manner  some  of  the  larger  masses  known 
in  Europe,  is  incomprehensible.  It  might  also  be  asked  why  marine 
organic  bodies  have  never  been  found  in  or  near  it,  and  wherefore  it 
is  accompanied  by  gypsum.  As  it  is  lastly  true  that  the  strata 
which  lie  above  it  have  been  deposited  from  the  ocean,  it  is  imposfli- 
ble  to  comprehend  how,  under  these  circumstances,  evaporation  oouM 
have  taken  place.  The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties — ^fortunately 
for  cultivators  of  a  science  which  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  its 
attractions  were  there  nothing  left  for  them  to  explain.  As  to  the 
theory  which  derives  it  from  volcanic  actions,  it  seems  useless  to  discuss 
such  a  question,  when  no  volcanic  rocks  accompany  these  depodts 
in  the  sandstone,  and  when,  with  some  very  slender  exceptions,  depo- 
sits of  salt  are  not  found  attending  on  this  class  of  rocks.  Weie 
this  the  cause,  it  would  remain  also  to  be  explained  why  it  is  limited 
to  the  red  marl." — MaccullocKa  Geology^  vol.  iL  pp.  298,  294. 

*'  We  shall  not  call  in  question  that  gem-salt,  either  pore  or  mixed 
with  muriatiferous  clay,  may  have  been  deposited  by  an  ancient  sea ; 
hut  everything  evinces  that  it  was  formed  during  an  order  of  things 
hearing  no  resemhlance  to  that  in  which  the  sea  at  present,  by  a 
slower  operation,  deposits  a  few  particles  of  muriate  of  soda  on  the 
tatids  of  our  shores,'" — HumholdCs  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

It  is  thus  the  product  almost  exclusively  of  a  single 
period,  and  of  causes  or  circumstances  so  obscure  and  pecu- 
liar that  no  satisfactory  theory  can  be  formed  of  their 
nature.    It  presents  a  resistless  confutation,  therefore,  of  the 
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postulate,  that  the  causes  of  geological  effects  are  always  in 
activity,  and  giving  birth  to  their  several  results  on  the  same 
scale.  Why,  if  that  be  true,  are  not  masses  of  rock  salt 
found  at  every  stage  in  the  series,  from  the  primary  forma- 
tions to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  ?  Why  are  they  not  now  in 
the  process  of  deposition  in  the  bays  and  gul&  of  the  sea? 

8.  Coal  is  likewise  the  product  of  peculiar  causes  and  a 
limited  period ;  and  of  causes  or  conditions,  ^that,  so  &r  from 
being  understood,  are  as  much  in  debate  among  geologists, 
as  the  origin  of  rock  salt  That  it  was  formed  beneath  the 
ocean  and  mainly  of  vegetables  that  had  their  growth  on 
tiie  land,  are  the  only  points  in  respect  to  which  they  are  in 
any  considerable  measure  agreed.  It  is  held  by  one  class 
that  those  vegetables  grew  where  the  coal  lies,  and  by 
another  that  they  were  transported  from  a  distance  by  rivers 
and  currents.  Some  maintain  that  it  had  its  origin  in  peat ; 
and  others  in  arborescent  ferns  and  forest  trees.  That  the 
principal  beds  are  of  a  single  period,  proves  that  the  causes 
by  which  they  were  generated  acted  only  at  that  epoch; 
and  that  they  are  confined  to  a  few  limited  areas,  shows  that 
they  acted  only  in  those  scenes,  and  confutes  the  doctrine 
aooordingly  that  the  geological  agents  by  which  the  strata 
were  formed,  have  acted  at  all  periods,  and  given  birth  to 
their  effects  at  a  uniform  rate. 

Goal  ought,  on  that  theory,  to  be  found  in  as  great  abun- 
dance in  the  primary  and  tertiary  series  as  in  the  secondary, 
and  to  be  forming  as  visibly  and  rapidly  at  the  present 
period  as  any  other  geological  effect  that  is  now  taking 
place. 

But  besides  these  and  other  classes  of  effects  that  were 
,  peculiar  to  the  eras  when  they  were  brought  into  existence, 
and  sprung  from  causes  that  are  no  longer  in  activity,  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  some  of  the  geological  agents  that  are 
etiH  producing  changes  on  the  earth's  surfiu^  instead  of 
operating  at  all  times  with  the  same  energy,  must  have  acted 
daring  the  formation  of  the  strata  with  fi^  greater  intensity 
and  on  a  much  wider  area  than  at  present  This  is  admitted 
by  many  geologists. 


<*  Although  it  IB  maintaiaed  in  one  of  the  moBt  popular  geological 
qfstems  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  as  active  and  energetic  at  the 
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present  as  in  ancient  pwiods,  still,  after  a.snnre7  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  evidence  on  which  those  views  rest,  doubts  of  their 
correctness  remain  in  the  minda  of  most  geologists.  That  a  more 
quiescent  state  should  now  prevail,  and  that  the  former  violence  of 
the  elements  should  be  restrained,  or  rather  become  more  feeble  by  a 
more  equable  balance  of  the  forces  which  act  and  react  on  each 
otner,  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe.** — SmmoM^  Geology  of  the  Second  District  of 
New  Fork,  p.  17. 

Thus  the  ocean,  either  from  chemical  elements  immixed 
in  it,  the  motioa  of  its  waters  in  tides  and  currents,  or  other 
causes,  must  have  had  a  power  of  diffusing  the  materials  of 
the  strata  that  were  introduced  into  it,  over  wide  areas,  that 
is  altogether  unknown  at  the  present  period.  There  are 
many  strata  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  that  origi- 
nally extended,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  without  interrup- 
tion, many  hundreds,  and  perhaps  even  thousands  of  miles, 
the  elements  of  which,  therefore,  as  they  were  deposited  at 
the  same  epoch  over  their  whole  area,  must  have  been  inter- 
fused through  the  whole  body  of  the  waters.  And  where 
the  beds,  after  solidification,  are  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  per- 
haps several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  materials 
cannot  all  have  been  supported  by  the  waters  at  the 
same  time,  the  agents  by  which  they  were  transported 
to  the  place  of  deposition  must  have  continued  in  activity 
for  a  considerable  period.  But  no  -such  power  of  holding 
matter  in  solution  or  suspension,  and  distributing  it  over  vast 
areas,  is  now  displayed  by  the  ocean.  The  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
and  ashes  that  are  now  introduced  into  it  by  streams  or  vol- 
canic eruptions,  are  thrown  down  near  the  points  where  they 
enter  its  waters,  and  produce  no  change  whatever  on  its 
bottom  generally.  The  slight  force  with  which  it  now  acts, 
and  the  narrow  spaces  to  which  its  c£Fects  are  confined, 
scarcely  present  an  analogy  to  the  vast  scale  on  which  it 
operated  at  earlier  periods  and  the  massy  results  to  whioh 
it  gave  birth.  To  take  the  power  with  which  it  now 
acts  as  the  gauge  of  its  energy  at  former  epochs,  is  as 
unauthorized  and  unpliilosophical,  as  it  were  to  make  the 
slight  effects  which  it  now  produces  the  measure  of  those  of 
all  other  ages. 

VOL.   v.— NO.   I.  6 
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Next :  The  action  of  the  ocean  on  the  continents  and 
idanda  in  the  erosion  of  mountain  ranges,  denudation  of 
hills,  or  level  tracts  of  strata,  and  scooping  of  vallejs,  i^hich 
took  place  on  a  stupendous  scale  at  former  epochs,  has  no 
parallel  in  its  present  agency.  Instead  of  sweeping  over 
the  land  in  resistless  deluges,  cutting  passages  for  itself 
through  rocky  barriers,  and  ploughing  channels  betwixt  the 
hills  and  across  plains,  it  is  now  confined  to  its  decreed 
place,  and  its  proud  waves  are  stayed  by  the  limits  God  has 
assigned  it  No  greater  contrast  can  be  conceived  than  that 
which  the  limited  energy  with  which  it  now  acts  in  its  nar- 
row sphere,  presents  to  the  resistless  power  with  which  in 
former  ages  it  swept  the  continents  and  islands,  tore  asunder 
their  rocky  rang|es,  cut  deep  gorges  through  the  strata,  and 
transported  to  new  positions  vast  masses  of  the  loose  earths 
that  form  the  present  surface. 

The  fires,  in  like  manner,  that  bum  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  have  acted  a  more  important  part  than  any  other 
agent  in  producing  the  changes  Uiat  have  taken  place  on  the 
surfiM»,  exerted  their  power  on  an  immeasurably  greater 
scale  in  former  ages  than  at  present 

This  is  seen  fit)m  the  immense  formations  at  early  epochs 
of  granite,  of  which  none,  so  fiur  as  is  known,  is  now  in  the 
process  of  production. 

It  is  seen  fiK>m  the  vast  masses  of  porphyry,  greenstone, 
basalt,  and  other  rocks  of  that  class  that  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  which  are  wholly  the  product^  it  is  generally  held,  of 
the  secondary,  or  the  first  stages  of  the  tertiary  period. 

It  is  seen  also  from  the  great  number  of  volcanoes  in 
tre^  part  of  the  globe,  once  active  and  disgorging  immense 
raaBses  of  lava,  that  have  now  for  many  ages  been  wholly 
extinct  The  number  that  now  bum  without  intermission  is 
very  small  They  once  amounted,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
to  many  thousands. 

It  is  demonstrated  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  in  the 
universal  changes  they  produced  in  the  surface,  in  the 
upheaval  and  dislocation  of  the  strata,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  hilb  and  mountains.  These  great  effects  are  now 
refierred  by  geologists  universally  to  subterranean  fires, 
or  the  evolution  of  heat  by  processes  causing  an  intense 
fusion  and  expansion  of  the  materials  on  which  it  acted ; 
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and  the  energies  by  wluch  they  were  wrought  must 
hare  immeasurably  surpassed  the  most  powerful  that  ar^ 
now  exerted  in  earthquakes  and  yolcanie  eruptions.  AU 
the  expansive  forces  that  have  shaken  the  earth  for  ages 
umtedf  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  to  throw  up  the  Andes,  the  Himalaya,  or  the 
Alps.  This  is  admitted  by  many  geologists,  who  neverthe- 
less maintain  that  vast  periods  have  been  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  the  strata. 

"  If  now  we  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  turmoil  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  and  cease  to  measure  them  by  the  effects  which  thqr 
hare  produced  upon  our  imaginations,  we  shall  find  that  the  real 
dianges  thej  cause  on  the  earth^s  surface  are  but  small,  and  quite 
irreeoneilable  with  those  theories  which  propose  to  account  for  the 
elevation  of  vast  mountain  ranges,  and  for  enormous  and  sudden  dis- 
locations of  strata,  by  repeated  earthquakes  acting  invariably  in  the 
flsmo  Hne,  thus  raising  the  mountains  by  suoc^sive  starts  of  five  or 
ten  feet  at «  time,  or  by  catastrophes  of  no  greater  importance  than 
a  modem  earthquake.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  time;  time  can 
effect  no  more  than  its  powers  are  capable  of  performing;  if  a 
mouse  be  harnessed  to  a  large  piece  of  ordnance,  it  will  never  move 
it,  even  if  centuries  on  centuries  could  be  allowed  ;  but  attach  the 
necessary  force,  and  the  resistance  is  overcome  in  a  rainute.^^ — H,  T. 
De  la  Beckers  Manual^  p.  131. 

The  vast  changes  indeed  that  have  been  produced  on  the 
earth's  surface,  so  far  transcend  the  forces  that  are  now  in ' 
activity,  as  to  render  the  supposition  that  they  have  resulted 
from  their  operation,  an  extravagance  unworthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  men  of  judgment  and  science. 

This  great  postulate  of  their  theory  is  thus,  like  the  other, 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  geology,  and  the  laws 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces.  So  far  from  having  re- 
sulted from  the  agents  that  are  now  producing  changes  on 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  acting  with  their  present  energy, 
all  the  great  processes  by  which  the  principal  rocks,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  have  been  formed,  have  sprung  from 
causes  and  conditions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  epochs  when 
they  were  produced,  and  are  no  longer  in  existence ;  while 
the  energy  exerted  at  former  periods  by  some  of  the  agents 
that  are  now  in  activity,  and  the  spaces  on  which  they  acted, 
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were  inuneasurably  greater  than  at  present  The  overthrpir 
of  that  postulate  involves  the  confutation  accordingly  of 
the  inference  founded  on  it  of  the  vast  age  of  the  world. 
As  the  strata  cannot  have  been  formed  by  the  feeble  agents 
and  slow  processes  which  that  postulate  represents,  the  inade- 
quacy of  those  agents  to  a  rapid  production  of  such  stupen- 
dous effects,  is  no  proof  that  immeasurable  periods, — which 
would  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  efficiency  of  such  causes 
— must  have  been  occupied  in  their  production.  That  an 
insect  would  be  unable  to  drag  a  heavy  mass  of  matter  from 
its  place,  though  the  effort  were  prolonged  for  countless 
ages,  presents  no  ground  for  the  Conclusion  that  a  similar 
period  would  be  required  for  its  removal  by  an  elephant  or 
a  steam  locomotive.  Yet  it  is  on  such  a  transparent  fiEtUacy 
that  the  whole  deduction  proceeds  of  the  vast  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  tardy  rate  at  which  geological  causes  are  now 
giving  birth  to  their  several  effecta 

.  These  main  foundations  of  their  theory  being  thus  over- 
thrown, the  only  ground  that  remains  for  its  support,  is  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  vegetable  and  ani* 
mal  relics  diat  are  imbedded  in  the  strata.  But  their  infer- 
ence from  them  of  the  great  age  of  the  world,  is  equally 
unauthorized  and  unphilosophical. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is,  like  their  other  arguments,  founded, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  their  theory  of  the  agents  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  strata  were  formed ;  not  on  the  nature, 
condition,  or  mass  of  those  relics  themselves ;  and  is  built, 
therefore,  on  an  assumption  of  the  point  which  it  professes 
to  demonstrate. 

In  the  next  place :  Neither  the  masses  of  those  fossilized 
relics,  nor  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  preserved,  pre- 
sent any  decisive  or  probable  evidence  that  the  immense 
periods  which  geologists  assume  were  occupied  in  their 
growth  and  deposition.  In  respect  to  the  coal  formations, 
for  example,  lignites,  and  other  vegetable  fossils,  the  suppo- 
sition of  vast  periods  is  not  requisite  at  all  to  account  for  the 
growth  of  sufficient  masses  of  vegetables  to  constitute  such 
deposits.  The  vegetables  existing  on  the  globe  at  a  single 
epoch,  were  they  gathered  into  spaces  commensurate  with 
those  that  are  occupied  by  the  mineralized  vegetables,  are 
enough,  not  improbably,  to  constitute  deposits  of  equal  bulk. 
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The  difficulty,  aooordioglj,  of  accoonting  for  their  vast  di- 
ineDsionfl,  does  not  lie  at  all  in  their  quantity,  but  in  their 
transportation  to  the  places  of  their  deposition.  But  that  is 
not  obviated,  in  any  degree,  by  the  supposition  that  great 
periods  were  occupied  in  its  accomplishment  That  suppo* 
eition,  indeed,  is  forbidden  by  the  condition  of  the  coal  strata. 
That  the  leaves,  stems,  and  trunks,  of  which  they  are  formed, 
neither  grew  in  the  places  of  their  deposition,  nor  were  trans- 
ported there  gradually  through  a  series  of  ages,  is  dear  from 
the  ftct  that  they  had  undergone  no  decay,  but  retained 
their  structure  and  forms  uninjured  when  the  process  of  their 
fossilization  oonmienced.  Had  a  long  period  passed  during 
the  aocumulation  of  a  stratum,  those  that  were  first  deposited 
would  have  been  decomposed,  and  changed  into  vegetable 
mould.  The  lowest  layers,  however,  of  beds  that  are  ten^, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  exhibit  no  traces  of 
such  a  decomposition.  The  forms  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  there  as  distinct  and  perfect  as  in  the  layers  at  the  upper 
sorfiioe.  Had  they  been  transported,  and  slowly  aocumu* 
lated  there  by  streams  and  currents  charged  by  detritus  from 
continents  or  islands,  there  would  have  been  a  large  mixture 
in  them  of  earthy  particles,  such  as  now  takes  place  in  the 
deposition  of  trees,  plants,  and  leaves  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
But  no  such  foreign  ingredients  are  intermingled  with  them. 
The  main  beds  consist,  throughout  their  whole  mass,  of  pure 
vegetable  matter.  These  facts  demonstrate,  therefore,  both 
that  they  were  transported  from  other  sites,  and  that  their 
accumulation,  deposition,  and  the  first  steps  of  their  fossiliza- 
tion,  were  accomplished  with  great  rapidity. 

Nor  are  vast  periods  any  more  necessary  to  account  for 
the  animal  relics  that  are  buried  in  the  strata.  So  far  from 
it,  the  slightness  of  these  remains  presents  a  resistless  demon- 
stration that  no  such  incalculable  series  of  ages,  as  geologists 
assume,  can  have  elapsed  during  their  deposition.  It  is 
infinitely  incredible,  had  the  ocean  and  extensive  continents 
and  islands,  been  peopled  through  such  immeasurable  peri- 
ods as  thickly  as  they  now  are,  that  their  relics  would  not 
have  been  imbedded  in  vastly  greater  numbers  and  masses 
in  the  strata.  This  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  dispute  in 
respect  to  all  vertebrate  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  the 
If  all  the  relics  of  those  classes  that  have  hitherto  been 
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found  in  different  localities,  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  that  lies  buried  throughout  the  globe  in  the  stratii 
to  which  they  belong,  the  whole  mass  can  scarcely  exceed 
the  number  that  subsists  at  the  present  epoch, — certainly  not 
the  crowds  that  people  the  land  and  sea  in  the  lapse  of  one 
or  two  centuries.  Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself^ 
who  considers  how  countless  the  multitudes  were  of  the  wild 
animals  that  lived  on  this  continent  three  centuries  ago,  or 
how  innumerable  they  and  the  droves  and  herds  of  tame 
animals  are  at  the  present  period :  what  infinite  hosts  of  fish 
people  the  waters  of  the  torrid  zone^  and  what  armies  of  cod, 
mackerel,  herring,  and  other  tribes  swarm  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Multitudes  equiviflent  to  these,  a  few  times  repeated, 
would  equal,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  whole  of  like 
dasses  that  are  entombed  in  the  strata.  The  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  their  deposition,  accordingly  arises,  not  from 
the  greatness,  but  rather  from  the  slightness  of  their  num- 
bers,  compared  to  the  period  during  which  they  may  have 
been  accumulating.  Two  or  three  centuries  seem  as  ade- 
quate to  their  production  as  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Such  is  the  fiu)t  also  with  the  relics  of  testaceous  and  infu- 
sorial animals,  which  exist  on  a  scale,  and  are  multiplied 
with  a  rapidity  as  much  greater  proportionally,  than  the  ver« 
tebrate  classes,  as  their  dimensions  are  less  than  theirs.  The 
seas  along  the  shores  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  equatorial  and  temperate  climes,  swarm  with 
infinite  hosts  of  testaceous  animals.  Thus  Mr.  Darwin  re- 
lates: 

^The  kelp**  of  the  seas  in  high  southern  latitudes,  sometimes — 
**  grows  to  the  leogth  of  sixty  fathoms  and  upwards. . .  Captain  Fits 
Boy  found  it  growing  up  from  the  depth  of  fortj-fi?e  fathoms. 

"•  The  number  of  liring  creatures  of  all  orders  whose  existence  inti- 
mately depends  on  the  kelp,  is  wonderful.  A  great  volume  might  be 
written  describing  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these  beds  of  sea  weed. 
Almost  all  the  leaves,  except  those  that  float  on  the  surface,  are  so 
thicldy  incrusted  with  corallines  as  to  be  of  a  white  color.  AVe  find 
exquisitely  delicate  structures,  some  inhabited  by  simple  hydra-like 
polypi,  others  by  more  organised  kinds,  and  beautiful  compound 
AscidiiB.  On  the  leaves  also,  various  patelliform  shells,  trocbi,  unco- 
vered molluscs,  and  some  bivalves,  are  attached.    Innumerable  eras- 
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taoea  frequ€iit  eveiy  part  of  tliis.  plant.  On  ahaldng  the  great 
entangled  roots,  a  pile  ot  acnall  flah,  shells,  eutUefish,  crabs  of  all 
orders,  sea  egg^  star  fish,  beautifiil  holnthumias,  planari»,  and  crawl- 
ing nereidous  animals  of  a  multitude  of  forms,  all  fall  out  together. 
Often  as  I  recurred  to  a  branch  of  the  kelp,  I  neyer  &iled  to  disco?er 
animals  of  new  and  curious  structures." — DarmiC»  Voyag9  of  the 
Beagle^  p.  240. 

But  tihe  infusorial  tribes  pervade  the  waters  at  every  point, 
and  in  some  localities  on  a  scale  in  numbers  as  &r  tran- 
scending that  of  the  larger  animals  as  their  bulk  is  less. 
They  swarm  in  such  incalculable  multitudes  in  some  locali- 
ties, as  to  give  their  color  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  water 
over  large  areas. 

"During  a  run  of  fifty  leagues,  the  sea* was  constantly  of  an  olire 
green  color,  remarkably  turbid,  but  it  then  changed  to  a  transparent 
blue.  The  green  appearance  of  the  sea  in  these  latitudes  I  formerly 
ascertained  to  be  occasioned  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  small 
molluscons  animals  of  a  yellowish  color  contained  in  it  A  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  these  animals  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square 
and  220  fathoms  deep,  gave  an  amount  of  28,888,000,000,000." — 
Swrevby^B  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery, 
1822,  p.  18.     See  also  pp.  351,  353. 

^  We  entered  on  a  zone  where  the  whole  sea  was  covered  with 
prodigious  quantities  of  medusas.  The  vessel  was  almost  becalmed, 
bat  the  molluscs  were  borne  towards  the  southeast  with  a  rapidity 
four  times  that  of  the  current  Their  passage  lasted  near  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  We  then  perceived  but  a  few  scattered  individuals 
following  the  crowd  at  a  distance,  as  if  tired  with  the  journey." — 
HumholdCs  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

These  and  other  forms  of  infusorial  animals  existed  not 
improbably  in  far  greater  multitudes  at  those  epochs  in  the 
formation  of  the  strata,  when  the  waters  of  the  seas  were 
charged  alternately  with  much  greater  quantities  than  at 
present  of  silex  and  lime.  The  vast  scale  on  which  they 
exist,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other, 
is  such,  therefore,  that  instead  of  a  long  series  of  ages  being 
requisite  to  account  for  the  masses  in  which  they  are  accu- 
mulated in  certain  localities,  it  would  be  inexplicable  had 
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saoh  inoalcalable  periods  passed,  that  their  relics  had  not 
risen  to  an  immeasurabl  j  greater  bulk.  The  cause,  if  sap* 
posed  to  act  through  an  innumerable  series  of  ages,  wonld 
as  &r  transcend  the  magnitude  of  the  efiSsct,  as  the  vertebrate 
and  testaceous  animals  of  such  incalcidable  periods  would 
exceed  in  number  the  relics  of  their  classes  that  are  imbedded 
in  the  strata. 

The  whole  ground  on  which  they  have  founded  their  in- 
duction of  the  great  age  of  the  globe,  is  thus  swept  firom  be* 
neath  them«  Thej  not  only  have  not  established  their  theory 
by  legitimate  and  adequate  proo& ;  they  have  not  advanced 
a  solitary  consideration  that  yields  it  support  Their  whole 
argument  proceeds  on  postulates  that  are  gratuitously  as- 
sumed, and  that  are  in  blank  contradiction  both  to  all  the 
great  facts  of  the  science  and  the  laws  themselves  of  matter. 
That  so  mistaken  a  system  should  have  gained  the  assent 
and  advocacy  of  so  large  a  body  of  studious  and  talented 
men,  is  truly  a  matter  of  astonishment  The  fiict,  indeed, 
that  they  universally  and  unhesitatingly  concur  in  assign- 
ing a  vast  period  to  the  formation  of  the  strata,  is  sometimes 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  validity  and  amplitude  of  the  evi* 
deuce  on  which  their  judgment  is  founded.  The  unanimity 
and  ardor  with  which  they  maintain  it,  and  the  disquietude 
and  not  infi^uently  discourtesy  with  which  they  receive  a 
doubt  of  its  truth,  are  certainly  remarkable.  Their  concur* 
renoe,  however,  is  seen  to  be  entitled  to  but  little  weight,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  almost  absolutely  confined  to  this 
branch  of  their  speculations — ^that  there  is  not  another  ques- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  their  system,  in  regard  to  which 
they  do  not  entertain  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  They 
are  not  agreed,  for  example,  whether  the  world,  at  its 
creation,  was  in  a  gaseous  or  in  a  solid  form.  They  are  not 
agreed  in  respect  to  the  processes  by  which  granite,  gneiss, 
schist,  and  the  other  primary  rocks  were  produced.  They 
are  not  agreed  in  respect  to  the  point  at  which  the  secon- 
dary series  commences,  the  order  of  the  strata,  the  sources 
from  which  some  of  their  elements  were  drawn,  nor  the 
agencies  to  which  they  owe  their  peculiar  structure.  They 
difi&r  in  respect  to  tihe  point  at  which  vegetable  and  animal 
life  commenced,  and  the  forms  which  it  first  assumed.    They 
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entertain  the  most  diverse  and  absurd  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  limestone,  coal,  gypsum,  chalk,  magnesia,  iron, 
and  salt  They  hold  conflicting  views  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  globe  at  the  epoch  of  the  different  formations, 
the  forces  by  which  the  strata  were  dislocated,  the  causes  by 
which  the  mountains  were  upthrown,  the  period  at  which 
land  animals  were  first  called  into  existence,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  races  that  now  inhabit  the  globe.  They  differ 
likewise,  to  the  extent  of  countless  ages,  in  regard  to 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  during  the  formation  of  the 
strata.  In  short,  beyond  the  simple  facts  that  the  strata 
have  been  formed  since  the  creation  of  the  earth,  that  che- 
mical and  mechanical  forces  of  some  kind  were  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  their  deposition,  and  that  the  fossilized  forms 
that  are  imbedded  in  them  once  belonged  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  worlds, — there  is  scarce  a  topic  of  any  moment 
in  the  whole  circle  of  the  science,  in  respect  to  which  they 
do  not  maintain  very  diverse  opinions ;  there  is  scarce  a  soli- 
tary point  so  fully  ascertained  as  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt. 
Their  unanimity  in  assigning  a  vast  round  of  ages  to  the 
world,  while  they  thus  disagree  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
processes  to  which  they  suppose  those  incalcuhble  ages  were 
requisite,  instead  therefore  of  giving  strength  to  their  induc- 
tion, indicates  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are  mis- 
taken. What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  an 
inference  erected  on  such  a  mere  mass  of  gratuitous  assump- 
tions and  disputable  theories,  can  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
a  philosophic  induction  ?  What  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  to  dignify  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  there  is  so 
little  that  is  settled,  and  so  much  that  is  in  debate,  with  the 
lofty  title  of  an  accurate  science  ?  It  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
rise  any  higher,  in  a  demonstrative  relation,  than  the  parts  of 
which  it  consists  ;  the  conclusion  cannot  acquire  any  greater 
validity  than  the  postulates  possess  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

They  have  not  then,  as  their  theory  represents,  un- 
folded and  established  a  series  of  facts  that  arc  at  variance 
with  the  scriptural  history  of  the  creation,  and  that  render 
it  certain  that  the  earth  had,  at  the  epoch  at  which  that 
dates  its  existence,  already  subsisted  through  innumerable 
ages ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  their  discoveries  that  detracts 
in  the  least  from  that  inspired  narrative.    So  far  from  it, 
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as  their  speculations  are  built  throughout  on  hypotheses,  not 
upon  facts;— as  their  inference  is  drawn  from  supposititious 
conditions  and  imagined  processes,  not  from  causes  and  con- 
ditions that  are  real  and  capable  of  being  verified;  the 
fancy  that  they  have  convicted  the  sacred  record  of  error,  and 
demonstrated  the  vast  age  which  they  assign  to  the  world  by 
unanswerable  evidence,  is  as  groundless  and  mistaken  as  it 
were  to  imagine  that  the  scriptural  account  of  the  creation 
is  confuted  by  Buffon's  hypothesis,  or  that  Newton's  theory 
of  the  motions  of  the  planets  is  overthrown  by  Descartes' 
fancied  vortices.  The  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  re- 
mains untouched.  If  it  is  to  be  controverted  it  must  be  by 
proofs,  not  by  assumptions :  by  arguments  founded  on  a  real, 
not  on  a  supposititious  world.  When,  however,  the  question 
of  its  truth  is  tried  by  its  proper  criteria,  it  will  be  found — 
as  we  shall  show,  on  resuming  the  discussion  in  our  next 
number — that  instead  of  being  confuted,  it  is  corroborated 
by  all  the  facts  of  the  strata,  and  2^11  the  laws  that  govern  the 
action  of  geological  forces. 


Art.  n. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  XXI. 

This  chapter  contains  three  visions,  the  first  relating  to 
Babylon,  the  second  to  Dumah,  the  third  to  Arabia. 

"  The  sentence  of  the  desert  of  the  sea" — that  is,  waste  or 
expanse  of  water  which  gave  to  the  region  half  immersed, 
the  aspect  of  a  vast  uncultivated  and  uninhabitable  morass.' 
That  Babylonia  is  the  subject  of  the  vision,  is  shown  by  the 
annunciation  with  which  it  closes  of  the  fall  of  its  capital. 
The  description  is  appropriate  to  the  great  plain  of  the 
Euphrates  extending  from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian 
gul^  which,  ancient  historians  relate,  was,  until  dykes  were 
erected,  overflowed  by  the  river  at  the  annual  flood,  and 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  sea. 

1.  Comparison.  "  As  whirlwinds  in  the  south  rush,  from 
the  wilderness  it  comes,  from  a  terrible  land,"  v.  1.  This 
announcement  is  peculiarly  striking  firom  its  abruptness. 
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The  nature  of  the  evil  about  to  be  foreshown  had  not  jet 
been  indicated;  but  no  simile  could  have  been  employed 
bespeaking  in  a  more  startling  manner  its  suddenness  and 
resistlessness.  The  rushing  whirlwinds  in  the  south  are  the 
simooms  or  hot  blasts  of  the  desert  that  overwhelm  and 
suffocate  those  whom  they  overtake,  and  sometimes  bury 
them  beneath  the  drifting  sands.  To  the  inhabitants  of  that 
clime  no  more  awful  image  of  unavoidable  and  sudden 
destruction  could  be  presented. 

2.  Apostrophe.  ''A  dire  vision  is  revealed  to  me:  the 
deceiver  deceived,  and  the  spoiler  spoiled.  Go  up,  0  Elam; 
Besiege,  O  Media;  all  its  sighing" — ^the  sighing  which  it 
causes — "  I  have  made  to  cease,"  v.  2.  The  prophet  beheld 
the  scene  in  vision ;  the  stratagem  by  which  the  Babylonians 
— who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  cities  they  assailed 
by  artifice — were  now  themselves  to  be  captured ;  the  spolia- 
tion to  which  they — who  had  plundered  so  many  others—^ 
were  in  their  turn  to  be  subjected,  and  the  termination  of 
the  cruel  sway  by  which  they  had  caused  the  conquered 
nations  to  groan.  With  this  awful  spectacle  before  him,  he 
summons  the  Persians  and  Medes  to  advance  to  the  siege, 
and  announces  their  success  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sighs  the  Babylonian  tyranny  had  occasioned. 

8,  4.  Metonymies  of  Elam  and  Media  for  the  inhabitants 
or  troops  of  those  countries. 

The  prophet  next  describes  the  effect  of  the  vision  on 
himself 

5,  6.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  filled  and  seized.  "  There- 
fore are  my  loins  filled  with  pain:  pangs  have  seized  me 
like  the  pangs  of  a  travailing  woman;  I  am  perturbed — 
made  restless — by  the  hearing ;  I  am  agitated  at  the  seeing," 
V.  8. 

7.  Comparison  of  the  pangs  with  which  he  was  seized  t6 
those  of  a  woman  in  travail.  It  is  apparent  from  the  last 
of  these  expressions  that  the  prophet  beheld  the  conflict  of 
the  contending  hosts,  and  heard  the  clang  of  their  arms,  the 
shouts  of  the  victors,  the  cries  of  the  terrified  population, 
and  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
The  effects  the  spectacle  produced  were  such  as  are  usually 
caused  by  scenes  or  events  that  overwhelm  with  terror  and 
disma}" ; — a  derangement  of  the  body  giving  birth  to  pain, 
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lassitude,  and  a  tremulous  or  convul^  movement  of  the 
whole  frame. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  turned :  "  My  heart  is  bewil- 
dered ;  horror  has  appalled  me ;  the  night  of  my  pleasure  he 
has  turned  into"  a  night  "  of  fear  for  me,"  v.  4.  The  mean- 
ing  of  this  last  expression  seems  to  be,  that  the  night  of  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  which  the  prophet  had  looked  for- 
ward  to  with  desire  and  pleasure  as  the  period  when  the 
Israelites  that  were  then  to  be  held  captive  were  to  be 
released  from  their  oppressors,  and  their  sighing  made  to 
cease,  was  depicted  to  him  in  the  vision  in  such  awful  colorS| 
that,  instead  of  exhilarating,  it  overwhelmed  him  with  agi- 
tation and  dismay.  This  mode  of  exhibiting  the  awful  fea* 
tures  of  God's  judgments,  by  the  effects  the  sight  of  them 
produced,  sometimes  on  those  who  were  exposed  to  themi 
and  sometimes  on  the  seer  to  whom  they  were  revealed,  is 
often  employed  in  the  prophets.  Chap.  xiii.  6,  8 ;  xvi.  11 ; 
Jerem.  xlviii.  86-41. 

9.  Apostrophe  to  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Media.  "  The 
table  is  spread,  the  watch  is  set,  they  eat,  they  drink ;  arise, 
ye  chiefs,  anoint  the  shield,"  v.  5.  That  the  Babylonians  had 
spread  the  table  for  the  feast,  that  they  had  set  the  watch  on 
the  walls  for  the  night,  and  that  they  had  begun  to  eat  and 
drink,  are  mentioned  to  indicate  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  Medes  and  Persians  should  prepare  for  the  onset 
by  anointing  their  shields,  that  they  might  ward  off  the  darts 
that  might  be  hurled  against  them.  It  is  related  in  Daniel 
that  the  monarch  of  Babylon  gave  a  feast  in  the  palace  to  a 
thousand  of  his  nobles  on  the  night  in  which  the  city  was 
taken ;  and  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  state  that  Cyrus  was 
induced  to  make  the  attack  on  that  night  by  information  that 
a  festival  was  then  to  be  celebrated,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
generally  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  revel  and  intoxica- 
tion. 

The  spectacle  the  prophet  had  hitherto  beheld,  was  that 
of  the  city,  besieged  and  taken  while  the  monarch  and  peo- 
ple were  feasting.  The  scene  is  now  changed.  He  is  directed 
to  set  a  watchman  at  a  distance — ^whether  near  Jerusalem  or 
in  the  other  direction  towards  the  Persian  capital  does 
not  appear — to  look  out  for  the  messengers  who  were  to  be 
dispatched  to  announce  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  city. 
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'*  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  to  me,  Go  set  the  watchman ; 
that  which  he  sees  let  him  tell.  And  he  saw  a  rider;  a  pair ; 
a  rider  of  an  ass,  a  rider  of  a  camel ;  and  hearkening,  he 
hearkened  with  great  diligence,"  y.  7.  This  indicates  that 
he  first  saw  a  person  borne  on  a  beast,  without  being  able  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  then  a  pair ;  and  at 
length,  as  they  advanced  toward  him,  discerned  that  one 
rode  an  ass,  and  the  other  a  camel.  They  might  have  been 
at  the  distance  perhaps  of  several  miles,  or  at  least  too  remote 
to  allow  the  voice  of  the  forward  rider  to  be  heard  by  the 
watchman.  In  the  interval,  while  the  messengers  were 
approaching,  the  watchman  announces  that  he  was  on  the 
look  out 

10.  Comparison.  ''And  he  cried  like  a  lion;  on  the 
watchtower.  Lord,  I  stand  during 'the  day,  and  on  my  ward 
I  am  stationed  all  the  night,"  v.  8.  This  mere  assurance  of 
his  attention,  without  alluding  to  the  riders  he  had  seen,  was 
not  unnatural,  as  from  their  distance  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cern that  they  were  messengers  or  heralds.  On  their  advanc- 
ing so  near  that  he  could  distinguish  them,  he  announces  first 
their  near  approach,  and  then  the  news  which  the  most  for- 
ward of  them  proclaimed. 

"  And  behold  there  comes  a  man-rider ;  a  pair  of  riders: 
And  he  speaks  and  says :  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon ;  and  all 
the  images  of  her  gods  he  has  broken  to  the  earth,"  v.  9. 
This  implies  that  one  of  the  riders  kept  in  advance  of  the 
other,  and  first  gave  the  news,  perhaps  in  answer  to  a  sig- 
nal or  call  from  the  watchman.  What  an  impressive  deli- 
neation I  No  mere  narrative  couM  have  presented  such  a 
living  picture  of  the  scene. 

11.  Apostrophe.  "  0  my  threshing,  and  the  son  of  my 
threshing  floor  I  What  I  have  heard  from  Jehovah  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  I  have  declared  unto  you,"  v.  10. 

12.  13.  Elliptical  metaphors  in  denominating  the  people 
of  Judea  his  threshing  and  the  son  of  his  threshing  floor. 
The  sense  is  the  same  as  though  the  expression  had  been,  O 
my  people ;  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, — who  are  my 
threshing,  that  is  the  grain  I  have  raised  and  threshed.  They 
are  called  his  threshed  grain,  and  the  son  or  produce  of  his 
threshing  floor,  to  indicate  that  he  was  to  appoint  their  chas- 
tisements, and  purify  them  by  them ;  and  that  they  were  to 
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continue  to  be  his,  and  to  be  precious  to  bim,  even  in  the 
season  of  their  greatest  trials. 

''  The  sentence  of  Dumah.  There  is  a  calling  to  me  from 
Seir:  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?  The  watchman  says:  Morning  comes,  and  also 
the  night  If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire,  return,  come,"  v.  11, 
12.  Dumah  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  bordering  on  Syria, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  Ishmaelitish  tribe  that  occa* 
pied  it  The  inquiry  from  Seir, — the  mountain  probably, — 
implies  an  expectation  of  intelligence  that  was  to  affect  their 
well-being.  Whether  it  related  to  the  consequences  that  were 
to  result  to  them  from  the  fall  of  Babylon,  or  the  conquest 
of  Eedar,  that  is  foreshown  in  the  following  verses,  there  are 
no  means  of  determining.  It  is  probable  it  was  the  latter, 
as  Dumah  lay  immediately  north  of  Kedar.  The  announce* 
ment  of  the  watchman  indicates  that  no  herald  had  yet  come 
with  information, — that  he  witnessed  nothing  from  Ids  watch- 
tower  but  the  usual  succession  of  day  and  night ;  and  that  if 
they  would  obtain  the  intelligence  which  they  desired,  they 
must  inquire  again  and  again. 

14.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  the  use  of  burden  for  the  se* 
verity  of  war.  **  The  sentence  of  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in 
Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  caravans  of  Dedanim.  To  meet 
the  thirsty  they  bring  water,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Tema ;  with  his  bread  they  prevent" — i.  e.,  anticipate — "  the 
fugitives;  for  they  fled  from  the  presence  of  swords,  from  the 
presence  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  from  the  presence  of  a  bended 
bow,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  burden  of  war,"  v.  13-15. 

15.  Comparison.  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  to  me.  Within 
yet  a  year,  as  the  years  of  a  hireling  shall  the  glory  of  Ke- 
dar cease;  and  the  remnant  of  the  bows  of  the  mighty  men 
of  the  children  of  Eedar  shall  be  small.  For  Jehovah  God 
of  Israel  hath  spoken  it,"  v.  16, 17.  The  Dedanim  were  a 
commercial  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  resided,  it  is  supposed,  on 
the  Persian  gul^  near  half  way  from  its  head  to  the  sea. 
That  their  caravans,  on  their  passage  through  Arabia  to 
Egypt,  probably  by  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  to  lodge 
in  the  thickets  for  concealment,  implies  that  the  country  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  war.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Tema^ 
which  lay  south  of  Kedar,  were  to  bring  water  and  bread  to 
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the  fugitives,  indicates  that  the  invaders  of  Kedar  were  to 
prcx^eed  firom  the  north,  or  from  Syria.  That  they  were  to 
fly  from  a  drawn  sword  and  bended  Bow,  shows  that  they 
were  to  fly  from  enemies  who  waged  a  war  of  extermination ; 
not  from  mere  oppressors.  Who  the  conquerors  were,  or 
what  the  period  at  the  invasion  was,  there  are  no  means  of 
detennining. 


Abt.  Hr. — The  True  God  known  only  by  Faith. 

BY  RBV.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.D. 

■*  "  What  is  God  ?"  is  a  question  of  infinite  importance  to 
every  rational  and  accountable  creature.  Whether  he  is 
an  intelligent  personal  agent  or  a  sublimated  essence — ^part 
and  parcel,  or  the  entire  of  what  philosophers  call  nature — 
is  not  a  vague  topic  for  useless  speculation  or  theory.  It  has 
a  direct  and  powerful  bearing  on  the  moral  character  and 
conduct,  the  hope  and  destiny  of  man.  His  religious 
belief  and  sense  of  moral  obligation  generally  quadrate  with 
his  idea  of  the  nature  of  Deity.  Error  in  the  latter  respect 
inevitably  leads  to  error  in  both  the  former. 

And  yet,  the  consciousness  of  every  natural  man  teaches 
him,  that  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  reason,  after  his 
utmost  researches,  he  must  confess  himself  ignorant  of  the 
true  God.  Zophar  the  Naamathite  did  but  express  this  con- 
ciousness  when  he  asked  Job,  ''Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?"  Who  does  not  feel  also,  with  him,  compelled  to 
exclaim :  "  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  The  measure 
thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  yea,  broader  than  the 
sea!" 

Philosophic  minds  among  the  ancient  heathen,  wandered 
in  a  perfect  labyrinth,  when  attempting  to  search  after  God. 
Fate,  destiny,  necessity,  chance,  nature,  and  the  anima 
mundi  arc  familiar  expressions  indicating  how  vague  were 
their  ideas,  and  how  utterly  ignorant  were  they  of  the  per- 
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sonality  of  the  divine  intelligence.  Would  that  philosophic 
theorists  of  the  present  age  had  not  closed  their  eyes  upon 
the  true  light !  and  that  the  pantheistic  absurdities  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  had  not  found  apologists  and  advocates 
in  our  own  day !  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  who 
claim  to  be  accounted  ministers  of  Christ,  and  Christian 
theologians,  by  their  theories  on  the  subject  of  divine 
inspiration,  by  their  speculations  as  to  the  divine  nature,  and 
by  their  "  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,"  seem 
ambitious  to  rank  themselves  among  "  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent," from  whom  were  hidden,  as  Christ  says,  the  plain 
truths  of  the  gospel  that  arc  obvious  to  "  babes  and  suck- 
lings." Notwithstanding  all  their  boastful  pretensions  to 
superior  knowledge  and  philosophical  discernment,  while 
they  receive  not  implicitly  by  faith  the  sacred  Scriptures 
as  God's  testimony,  in  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  it  may  be 
as  pertinently  remarked  of  them,  as  of  proud  unbelievers  in 
the  days  of  Jeremiah,  "  they  have  rejected  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  there  in  them  ?" 

We  confess  ourselves  to  be  greatly  alarmed  in  view  of 
developments  going  on  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in 
P^urope,  and  especially  of  the  manifest  disposition  and 
attempt  on  tbe  part  of  many  teachers  of  religion  to  accom- 
modate the  grand  essential  truths  and  facts  of  revelation, — 
Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  to 
the  opinions  and  deductions  of  mere  reason.  "Most  fatal  to 
evangelical  religion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
must  be  the  effect  of  reducing  the  preternatural  scheme  of 
"  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,"  to  the  level  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  system  of  mere  natural  religion. 

By  this  we  mean  mere  laws  of  nature  suggesting  them- 
selves to  men^s  speculative  reason  and  conscience,  and  dis- 
coverable without  any  special  divine  revelation.  All  the 
radical  principles  of  the  moral  law  are  indeed  founded  and 
interwoven  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The 
rational  mind  is  competent  to  discern  their  propriety,  excel- 
lence, and  obligation.  No  other  instructor  or  revelator  is 
needed  in  order  to  that  than  the  light  of  nature.  The  un- 
derstanding, in  its  natural  reasonings,  and  the  conscience 
with  its  natural  sense  of  obligation,  take  such  cognizance 
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of  Gbd's  moral  government  as  to  make  men  feel  their 
aocoontability  to  him,  and  indicate  sufficientlj  for  their 
reproof  and  condemnation,  the  authority  of  the  call  of  duty 
which  they  neglect  and  violate.  Mere  moral  government, 
or  the  simple  government  of  law,  can  accomplish  among 
our  fidlen  race  nothing  more,  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
to  which  natural  reason  may  carry  men  in  civilization,  mora- 
lity, and  refinement  However  men  may  *'  do  by  nature  the 
thhigs  contained  in  the  li^,"  and  be  "a  law  unto  them- 
selves," they  do  but  '*  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  their  consciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  ano- 
ther." The  revelations  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures  are  infi- 
nitely above  such  a  system  of  government  by  mere  law. 

To  make  the  gospel  merely  such  a  system  is  but  refined 
deism ;  not,  indeed,  the  deism  of  a  former  century,  ;which 
was  open  and  undisguised  in  its  rejection  of  divine  revela- 
tion, but  the  masked  deism  of  the  present  growing  apos- 
tasy firom  the  truth,  the  covert  and  traitorous  delivery  of 
Christ  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  with  a  Judas-like  saluta- 
tion, "  Hail,  master" — and  betrayal  of  him  with  a  kiss  I  We 
are  not  at  all  surprised  that  in  the  progressive  spirit 
of-  modem  improvement  certain  speculative  divines — the 
rationalists  of  the  day — should  even  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  Saviour  himself  and  discourse  to  us  about  the  nature  and 
essence  of  Deity,  and  claim  to  possess  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  God ;  nor  that  they  should  undertake  in  their  proud 
philosophizing  to  explain  the  very  mysteries  of  his  being, 
and  seek  to  reason  a  personal  God,  if  not  out  of  existence, 
at  least  out  of  their  own  and  others'  conceptions.  *'  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  "  but  professing  themselves 
to  be  wise  they  became  fools." 

The  incipient  ravings  of  this  folly  are  not  wanting 
already,  in  the  speculations  of  these  high  priests  of  nature, 
who,  exalting  what  they  call  reason  and  science  as  the  only 
reliable  revelators,  and  making  them  the  supreme  oracle 
and  expositor  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  pantheistically  pur- 
sue their  researches  and  study  of  God  himself,  as  though 
he  were  identical  with  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  vital, 
chemical,  and  geological  phenomena  of  the  creation  were  but 
the  phases  of  his  being  and  essence.    Ask  them  the  ques- 
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tion,  "  What  is  God?"  and  kow  quickly  are  you  lost  in  the 
mist  and  maze  of  their  vain  reasonings  I  We  much  prefer 
for  answering  that  question,  the  form  of  sound  words  whieh 
presents,  in  fit  expressions,  the  simple  scriptural  idea ;  and 
having  stated  the  fact  as  the  Saviour  himself  has  done,  that 
''  God  is  a  Spirit,"  there  leave  it,  without  any  attempt  to  ana- 
lyse his  essence,  or  to  firame  &om  analogy  a  *'  vain  imagina- 
tion" for  the  amusement  of  our  minds. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  are  the  only  source  whence  we  (^an 
obtain  correct  reliable  information  as  to  who  God  is,  and 
what  he  is.  There  he  himself  speaks  and  tells  us  all  we 
need  to  know,  in  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  his  Being,  and 
to  the  glories  of  his  character.  How  absurd  to  seek  else- 
where for  this  knowledge,  when  we  have  in  them  so  clear 
and  competent  a  teacher,  such  a  full  and  satisfactory  revela- 
tion 1  Who  would  employ  the  dim  lamp,  the  glow-worm's 
feeble  ray,  to  illumine  his  path,  when  the  glorious  sun  of 
heaven  poured  its  brilliant  light  around  him  ?  And  shall 
we  be  referred  to  the  schools,  tp  philosophy,  to  human  rea- 
sonings, to  natural  religion,  or  to  what  is  called  natural 
theology, — ^a  feeble,  flickering  light  at  best, — when  "  we 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  we  do 
well  that  we  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shinetb  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our 
hearts  ?"  Jesus  Christ,  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory, 
like  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  has  poured  forth  his  own  di- 
vine effulgence  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  There  studying, 
and  thence,  by  faith,  learning,  we  too,  as  did  those  who  saw 
"  the  Word  made  flesh,"  "  that  dwelt  among"  them,  may 
^*  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

The  value  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  an  instructor  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  it  is  obvious,  depends  wholly  upon  the 
character  of  their  inspiration.  K  they  claim  to  be  a  distinct, 
dear,  infallible,  authoritative  revelation  from  God; — if  he 
himself  speaks  in  them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him,  and 
not  fallible  man,  responsible  for  the  truth  of  their  statements, 
then  have  we  the  most  reliable  source  of  information.  We 
can  have  none  better.  Who  so  competent  to  instruct  us  on 
every  subject  as  God,  and  especially  in  respect  to  himself? 
And  how  simple  and  delightful  do  the  means  of  knowledge 
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become!  To  believe  God!  Faith  does  indeed  humble  the 
philosopher,  and  bring  him  down  to  the  level  of  the  child. 
Bat  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  weak  and  inexperienced 
who  constitute  the  multitude,  and  elevates  the  young  and 
unlettered  above  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  ancients,  who  prefer  their  own  reasonings  about  God 
to  the  teachings  of  his  word. 

The  Scriptures  themselves,  distinctly  and  formally,  with- 
out the  least  qualification  or  doubt,  announce  that  God  is 
their  author  and  not  man.  It  is  not  by  any  poetic  license  of 
q)eech,  but  literally  and  truly,  a  sober  verity,  that  they  daim 
tD  be  THi  Word  of  God.  Everywhere,  in  the  writings  of 
Moees  and  of  the  prophets,  we  are  apprised  of  this  &ct,  by 
such  forms  of  expression  as  these  continually  recurring, 
"Qtxi  said,"  "thus  hath  Jehovah  spoken,"  "the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  me, "  "  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken," 
^  this  is  the  message,"  "  this  is  the  word  the  Lord  hatji  sent," 
te.  If  all  this  be  poetry,  and  needs  aesthetical  teaching  to 
enable  us  to  detect  it,  then  is  the  Bible  a  gross  imposition 
upon  the  unlettered,  and  popery  has  done  well  to  keep  it  in 
tetsntis. 

What  if  various  parts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  bear  the 
names  of  particular  men,  and  some  no  name  at  all?  That 
they  are  therefore  of  exclusive  human  origin,  is  altogether  a 
non  sequitur.  For  the  inference  proceeds  on  the  manifestly 
fidlacious  assumption,  that  God  could  not,  in  any  preterna- 
tural way,  employ  the  minds  and  tongues  of  men,  to  com- 
municate his  will.  Will  any  one  attempt  to  prove  this  as- 
sumption true?  It  were  to  deny  to  God  a  power  conceded 
to  and  exercised  by  men,  who  often  employ  others  to  record 
what  they  dictate,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  authors  of  that 
which  they  cause  to  be  written.  So  Moses,  David,  Isaiah, 
and  others  both  known  and  unknown  by  name,  were  em- 
ployed by  God  as  amanuenses  (how,  it  concerns  us  not  to 
inquire,  the  fact  is  of  principal  consequence) — to  record  what 
he  designed  should  be  communicated  to  and  preserved 
among  men,  without  their  becoming  thereby  the  authors  and 
originators  of  the  several  books  written  by  them  and  com- 
prised in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Our  argument  here  is  wholly  concerned  with  those  who 
admit  and  profess  to  believe  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  a 
revelation  firom  God.    The  modes  God  may  have  employed  in 
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communicating  to  those  wlio  wrote  the  -information  or  know- 
ledge they  have  deliyered,  do  not  in  the  least  degree  affect 
the  mentis  of  the  question ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  importance 
for  us  to  ascertain  their  nature.  The  Scriptures  themselyes 
apprise  us  of  different  modes,  adopted  by  God,  to  make 
known  his  wiU  to  men-aU  of  them  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous.  Dreams,  visions,  words  uttered,  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage pretematurally  impressed  on  the  mind,  special  over- 
ruling care  and  direction  in*  Riding,  influencing,  restraining, 
and  aiding,  so  as  to  make  the  language  appropriate,  and  the 
communication  authentic  and  reliable  as  from  himself)  have 
all  been  adopted.  But  by  whatever  variety  of  method  Ood 
imparted  his  inspiration,  the  &ct  is  affirmed  of  all  that 
''  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  same  account  of  the  matter  is  given  in  direct 
reference  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  and  was 
approved  and  accredited  in  the  synagogues  as  the  word  of 
God.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  The 
New  Testament  writings,  in  like  manner,  are  authenticated 
and  affirmed  to  be  such  a  relation  of  truth  as  makes  Gtod 
the  responsible  and  reliable  author,  so  ''that  our  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God." 
And  Paul  explicitly  declared  of  himself,  "  we  speak  not  in 
the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth." 

The  Bible  thus  becomes  the  highest  possible  authority, 
and  the  most  reliable  source  of  information ;  so  that,  to  dis- 
pute, or  refuse  to  accredit  its  statements,  is  to  reject,  not  the 
word  of  man,  but  the  word  of  God — an  offence  of  a  capital 
nature.  No  right  or  place  is  left  us  here,  to  interpolate  our 
reasonings,  to  substitute  our  sense  of  propriety,  or  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  what  part  or  how  much  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures we  may  receive  or  reject.  Carefully  and  accurately  to 
ascertain  what  is  their  meaning,  by  applying  the  common 
sense  and  well  established  rules  of  interpretation,  is  both 
appropriate  and  obligatory.  But  this  done, — ^the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  record  being  determined,  our  minds  must  bow 
implicitly  to  the  authority  of  the  divine  testimony,  and  re- 
ceive its  statements  agreeably  to  the  proper  and  le^timate 
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import  of  the  langoagio,  as  unquestionable  verity,  or  we  do 
not  believe. 

If  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  word  of  God,  deserve  not 
to  be  so  received,  th^  are  the  veriest  imposture.  For,  that 
they  affirm  and  claim  for  themselves,  uniformly,  and  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  to  be  his  word,  cannot  be  denied.  If 
they  are  not^ — then,  &im.fying  and  grossly  deceiving  us  in 
this  one  essential  particular, — ^their  statements  deserve  to  be 
aecredited  no  more.  But  if,  and  as  they  verily  are  his  word, 
— then  who  are  we  that  dare  to  doubt,  distrust,  and  dispute 
with  Ood  7  To  one  or  other  alternative,  in  this  dilemma, 
are  we  reduced.  All  attempts  at  compromise,  by  allowing 
human  reason  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  as  umpire  to  decide 
how  much  or  how  little  of  the  Scriptures  we  may  believe, 
ire  but  denials  of  their  infallible  inspiration  and  divine  au- 
thority. Any  middle  ground  here  is  but  disguised  infidelity. 
Every  appeal  from  their  testimony  to  human  reasoning,  to 
philosophy,  to  ''science  fiilsely  so  called,"  is  but  an  insult 
offered  to  God. 

Decrees,  confessions,  creeds,  may  be  and  are  useful  for 
various  purposes,  and,  in  many  cases,  become  indispensable 
as  a  means  of  discipline.  But  they  are  only  the  judgment 
of  men  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  affirm  or  teach.  As  mere 
human  productions,  they  may  not,  in  all  respects,  conform 
exactly  to  the  Bible,  and  in. so  far  as  they  deviate  from  it, 
they  can  have  no  binding  authority  on  the  conscience. 
Every  moral  agent,  having  the  light  of  the  gospel,  is  under 
obligation  to  go  to  "  that  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,"  there  to  hear  or  learn  what  the  Almighty  saith. 
Nowhere  else  can  we  truly  learn  who  and  what  God  is ;  nor 
by  any  other  means  than  faith. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  unlike  men's  systems  and  trea- 
tises of  "  natural  theology,"  the  Scriptures  never  undertake 
to  prove  God's  existence.  Being  a  revelation  of  and  from 
himself,  it  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  to  have 
done  so,  as  it  would  be  for  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
prove  that  he  exists.  It  might  well  have  excited  our  sur- 
prise and  distrust.  Assuming  the  divine  existence  as  an 
admitted  and  unquestionable  fact,  they  are  the  only  books 
that  give  us  any  rational  and  reliable  information  as  to  his 
essential  nature  and  glorious  perfections.    Incidentally,  how- 
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ever,  thej  overpower  us  with  a  posteriori  demonstrations  of 
his  existence. 

The  human  mind,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revelation,  and 
from  an  observation  of  the  works  of  creation,  may,  and  does 
often,  ascertain  that  there  is  a  God.  ''For  the  invisible 
things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse."  By  the  very  laws  of  human  thought,  where  we 
trace  design,  we  conclude  there  must  have  been  a  designer. 
Thus  the  rudest  savage  reasons ;  and  the  speculations  of  a 
theistic  philosophy  about  fate  and  nature,  and  of  pantheistic 
mysticism  identifying  the  universe  with  God,  can  never  pos- 
sess and  control  the  popular  mind  and  counteract  the  prac- 
tical deductions  of  sober  conmion  sense.  Polytheism  has 
commended  itself  to  the  masses,  incomparably  beyond  the 
pantheism  and  atheism  of  philosophers.  It  is  much  easier, 
constitute^  as  the  human  mind  is,  to  believe  in  a  multitude 
of  gods  than  that  there  is  none  at  all.  It  may  deceive  itself 
as  to  whom  he  may  be,  but  it  instinctively  infers  from  what 
is  made  that  there  must  have  been  a  maker. 

That  devoted  missionary,  Hans  Egede,  whose  self  sacri- 
ficing zeal  and  labors  were  so  greatly  blessed  among  the 
Esquimaux  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador,  said  that  he  found 
the  idea  of  a  God  current  among  them,  notwithstanding 
their  deep  darkness  and  degradation.  When  conversing 
with  a  young  man  of  their  nation,  he  asked  him  how  he 
knew  there  was  a  God  ?  The  youth  replied,  as  he  relates : 
'^  I  made  this  kajak  (a  contrivance  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  a  boat  and  sled)  ;  it  did  not  make  itself.  I  then 
ask  myself,  and  who  made  me  ?  I  say  my  father;  but  I  ask 
again :  and  who  made  my  Either,  and  his  father  ?  and  so 
back  till  I  see  there  must  be  some  Great  One,  who  made  the 
first  man  and  all  things."  There  is  more  light  and  power 
in  this  simple  argument  of  the  savage  to  commend  it  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  than  in  atl  the  a  priori  reason- 
ings and  subtle  metaphysics  of  philosophers.  The  argu- 
ment may  be  thrown  into  endless  forms,  and  expanded  with 
all  the  ingenuity  which  Cicero  concedes  to  Chrysippus,  in 
its  presentation,  but  substantially  it  is  still  the  same.  ''  Si 
enim  inquit,  est  aUquid  in  rerum  natura,  quod   hominis 
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mens,  quod  ratio,  quod  vis,  quod  potestas  humana,  effioere 
sou  possit ;  est  certe  id,  quod  illud  efficit,  homine  melius. 
Atqui  res  cslestes,  omnesque  eae,  quarum  est  ordo 
sempitemus,  ab  homine  confici  non  possunt :  est  igitur  id, 
quo  ilia  conficiuntur,  homine  melius.  Id  autem  quid  potius 
dixeris,  quam  deum?  Etenim  si  dii  non  sunt,  quid  esse 
potest  in  rerum  natura  homine  melius?  in  eo  enim  solo 
ratio  est,  qua  nihil  potest  esse  prsestantius.  Esse  autem  homi- 
nem,  qui  nihil  in  omni  mundo  melius  esse  quam  se  piitet, 
desipientis  arrogantiad  est  Ergo  est  aliquid  melius.  Est  igitur 
profeeto  deua."*  The  human  mind,  conscious  of  its  own 
intelligence  and  power,  is  satisfied  with  its  causality  in  all 
inatters  to  which  it  is  competent  But  when  it  sees  opera- 
tions and  effects  beyond  its  own  wisdom  and  energies,  it  con- 
cedes to  such  causality  the  superior  excellence  which  God 
alone  can  possess. 

Still,  all  such  reasonings,  however  they  may  lead  the 
mind  to  rest  in  God,  as  the  great  first  cause  qf  all  things, 
leave  us  ignorant  of  his  nature  and  attributes.  Assuming 
that  all  creation  is  the  work  of  his  hand,  we  naturally  expect 
to  meet  some  traces  of  his  character.  As  wisdom  evidently 
planned,  and  power  executed,  we  conclude  that  these,  in 
their  loftiest  degrees,  must  be  his  perfections.  The  traces  of 
goodness,  too,  discernible  in  the  various  adaptations  and 
arrangements  of  nature — so  beautiful,  so  wonderful,  and  so 
admirably  calculated  to  secure  enjoyment  and  happiness 
among  the  creatures — indicate  to  us  that  benevolence  or 
love  must  form  one  of  his  attributes.  But  here  natural, 
unaided  reason  begins  to  fail,  encountered  by  a  host  of 
embarrassing  difficulties  and  enigmas.  Objections  arise, 
tending  to  excite  distrust  and  leading  to  doubt,  whether 
there  may  not  be  as  much  of  malevolence,  if  not  actually 
more,  than  of  benevolence  in  God  ?  Endless  forms  of  suf- 
fering, teeming  wretchedness,  terrible  agencies  in  nature, 
famines,  earthquakes,  fioods,  horrible  pestilences,  and  fero- 
cious warlike  passions,  arraying  nation  against  nation,  and 
man  against  his  fellow,  swell  the  constant  tide  of  death 
sweeping  over  earth,  and  making  it  but  the  vast  cemetery  of 
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the  race.  With  no  other  than  nature's  light,  the  mind  maj 
sometimes  question  whether  the  God  of  creation  is  not 
rather  cruel  and  malignant  than  kind  and  benevolent ;  or  at 
least  whether  there  may  not  be  some  other  mighty  being 
opposed  to  him,  and  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  capable  <^ 
deranging  his  constitution  of  things,  and  making,  what 
seems  to  be  designed  by  him  for  good,  as  efficient  for  evil  ? 

Thus  many  philosophic  minds  among  the  heathen  have 
reasoned.    Innumerable  traces  of  such  a  conviction  are 
found  among  the  superstitions  of  the  world.    Multitudes 
have  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  great  antagonistic 
beings,  to  either  or  both  of  which  they  have  rendered  equal 
homage  and  honor.      Others,  while  neglecting  the  good 
through  fear,  have  paid  especial  regard  to  the  evil.    Had  we 
not  a  clearer  revelation  than  the  light  of  nature,  we  should 
have  been  left  for  ever  to  flounder  here  in  the  dark. 
•    That  revelation,  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  we  have  in 
ourselves,   ^an  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  after  his  likeness,  being  but  the  mirror  to  reflect  his 
glory,  the  best  source  of  knowledge  as  to  the  divine  charac- 
ter, it  is  thought,  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  minds  and 
hearts  I    If  mankind,  however,  as  they  live  in  their  natural 
state,  unrenewed  and  unenlightened  by  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  to  be  regarded  and  studied  as  the  likeness  or 
image  of  God,  we  shall  be  as  quickly  and  as  fully  involved 
in  inextricable  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter as  we  should  have  been  had  we  been  left  merely  to  the 
study  of  nature  around  us.    For,  reasoning  from  the  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  current  and  most  abundant  in  the 
world,  the  conclusion  would  become  inevitable  that  there  is 
vastly  more  of  the  selfish,  the  vindictive,  the  passionate,  and 
the  malevolent  in  God  than  of  the  opposite.    While  malig- 
nant selfishness  abounds  in  the  human  race,  in  but  a  small 
proportion  does  benevolence  predominate,  and  but  very 
imperfectly  in  the  best  of  them.    It  is  an  humbling  fact, 
attested  by  the  universal  history  of  the  pagan  world,  that 
where  men  have  made  nature,  whether  externally  or  in 
themselves,  their  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  have 
made  their  gods  not  only  like  themselves,  but  to  excel 
them,  more  in  their  corruptions  and  crimes  than  in  their 
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yiitues  and  graces.*  Hence,  too,  in  the  ravings  of  their 
wild  and  bewildered  speculations,  some,  from  the.  distinc- 
tbns  of  sex  in  the  human  race,  have  concluded  the  like  to 
be  in  Deity,  and  taught  the  monstrous  and  impious  absurdity 
to  be  traced  in  the  legendary  errors  of  a  male  and  female 
duality  in  the  godhead.  Human  reasoning  and  philosophy, 
so  prone  to  consult  analogy,  have  failed  to  discover  the  true 
nature  and  perfections  of  God.  Even  where  the  light  of 
truth  has  shed  its  cheering  rays,  that  light  has  been  impri- 
soned. For  "  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 

The  tendency  of  things,  even  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  world's  history,  is  still  to  pantheism  and  idolatry,  where 
men  neglect  the  authoritative  revelations  of  the  Bible.  In 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  England,  and  our  own  coun- 
try, among  those  by  whom  human  reasonings  and  philoso- 
phy are  made  the  supreme  oracles,  and  the  Scriptures  are 
wrosted  from  their  plain  common  sense  import,  what  lament- 
able and  growing  ignorance  do  we  find  of  the  true  character 
of  God ;  and  how  is  the  fact  of  "  their  foolish  heart  being 
darkened  "  proved  by  the  pantheistic  and  atheistic  absurdi- 
ties advanced  and  advocated  as  the  achievements  of  intellec- 
tual refinement,  the  noblest  advances  of  an  age  of  progress ! 
Poets  breathe  their  adorations,  as  did  those  of  old,  to  God 
as  the  great  soul  of  the  universe.  Philosophic  divines  deify 
man  and  humanize  God,  indifferently,  by  either  process,  to 
identify  them  I  Vague  idealities,  attempts  at  lofty  generali- 
zations; subtle,  unmeaning  abstractions  find  favor;  and 
whether  it  be  materialistic  or  spiritual  pantheism,  that  talks 
learnedly  and  philosophically  about  the  universal  essence,  the 
eternal  energy,  the  principle  of  motivity,  &c.,  it  is  welcomed 


•  "  Ezposni  fere  non  philosophomm  jadicia,  eed  delirantium  Borania.  Neo 
mam  xnulto  absardiora  Bunt  ea,  quae  poetanim  yocibuB  fusa,  ipsa  Buavitate  nocue- 
nmt :  qui  et  ira  inflammatos,  et  libidine  furentes  induxerunt  deoB  :  fecenintque, 
Qt  eorum  bella,  pugnas,  proelia,  ytilnera  yideremus ;  odia  pneterea,  disBidia, 
discordia«,  ortus,  intcrituB,  querelas^  lamentationes,  efTusas  in  omni  intempe- 
rtntia  libidinea,  adulteria,  yincula,  cum  huraano  genere  concubitus,  morta- 
l«tqae  ex  immortali  procrcatos." — Oie.  De  Nat.  Decrum, 
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and  honored  by  sceptics  and  infidels  as  a  brilliant  affair,  if 
the  universe  be  pronounced  but  the  development  of  deity. 

The  personality  of  God — the  fSsict  that  he  is  an  intelligent, 
8elf•<^onscious  Being,  possessing  moral  character  and  main- 
taining a  moral  government, — ^is  unwelcome  to  the  unbe- 
lieving and  sceptical  mind,  because  alarming  to  the  natural 
conscience.  It  is  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  the  scriptural  idea  <^ 
Ood  as  the  lawgiver  and  judge,  and  every  philosophical 
attempt  of ''  rational  divines"  to  deny  his  personal  existence 
apart  and  separate  from  the  creation,  and  to  identify  him 
with  nature,  is  therefore  greeted  with  applause  I  The  earthly, 
the  sensual,  the  selfish,  and  the  evil  of  every  class,  will  be- 
come religious,  if  the  worship  of  nature  and  reverence  for 
its  laws  be  acknowledged  as  the  worship  of  God.  Nor  will 
any  be  more  popular  and  caressed  than  the  priests  in  the 
temple  of  science,  who  may  assume  the  task  of  offering  the 
incense  and  oblations.  Paganism  and  idolatry,  of  the  worst 
description,  cannot  &j1  soon  to  spring  up  in  such  hotbeds  of 
corruption  as  some  schools  of  philosophy,  which  reject  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  have  become. 
It  is  the  happiness  and  the  security  of  this  land  that  we 
still  possess  the  Bible,  and  circulate  among  the  masses  its 
plain  and  uncorrupted  teachings.  We  shall  no  more  know 
either  the  true  nature  or  character  of  God  than  did  the 
pagans,  unless  we  learn  them  by  believing  his  own  revela- 
tion of  himself  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Here  we  are  taught  the  simple  fact,  that  while,  as  to  his 
essential  nature,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  he  is  not  a  spirit  like  to, 
or  identical  with,  any  of  the  subtile  and  potent  instrumental 
agencies  in  nature,  however  impalpable  and  invisible  they 
may  be.  No  electrical  energy,  nor  magnetic  power,  nor 
stellar  influence,  nor  seminal  virtue,  nor  spiritual  dynamics, 
with  which  blind  philosophers  may  attempt  to  identify  the 
essence  of  Deity,  can  ever  explain  the  mysteries  of  his 
Being. 

Should  we  ask  "  What  is  a  spirit?''— so  far  as  it  relates  to 
essential  existence, — we  cannot,  by  the  highest  effort  of  ima- 
gination, form  a  reply.  The  word,  in  its  primary  significa- 
tion, means  air,  a  subtile,  invisible  essence,  possessing  vari- 
ous attributes.  But  as  applied  to  God,  it  is  only  used,  by 
analogy,  to  designate  his  essential  nature,  as  an  invisible,  in- 
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Gormptible,  personal,  intelligent  Being,  possessing  omnipo- 
tent energy  and  infinite  moral  excellence.  Of  his  spiritual 
esBence  our  senses  cannot  take  direct  cognizance.  The 
blessed  Eedeemer  has  asserted  the  fact^  that  ''  no  man  hath 
at  any  time  seen  God,"  and  hence  the  absolute  necessity 
there  is  of  our  having  some  manifestation  or  revelation  of 
him  made  to  us.  To  talk  about  a  spiritual  intuition  of  God 
is  but  metaphysical  nonsense.  Man,  the  fallen  child  of  fallen 
Adam,  is  utterly  incompetent  to  frame  any  representation  of 
him,  or  excogitate  for  himself  any  correct  knowledge  of  his 
true  nature.  '^  The  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  hath  declared  him."  Every  attempt  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  him,  but  through  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  vain ;  it  must  ever  prove 
ineffectual  and  lead  to  error.  What  can  natural  theology 
do  without  the  aid  of  Bevelation  ?  The  answer  is  found  in 
the  darkness,  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  corruption  of  the 
world. 

Having  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christy  who  is  "himself" 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  only  one  God  has 
ever  allowed  to  fallen  man,  how  absurd,  as  well  as  wicked, 
must  it  be  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity ! 
Being  man  like  ourselves,  possessing,  as  it  has  been  correctly 
stated,  "  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,"  partaking  in 
common  with  us  of  our  human  nature,  we  are  the  better 
able,  as  we  look  to  Christ,  to  give  clearness  to  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity.  We  are  not  forced  to  think  of  him  in 
our  laboring  minds,  as  of  some  vast,  vague,  indescribable, 
inconceivable  essence.  Conscious  in  the  workings  of  our 
own  spirit,  of  exercising  some  intelligent  power,  totally 
different  from,  and  controlling,  the  material  framework  of 
our  bodies ;  and  regarding  God  in  Christ  as  embodying  him- 
self in  our  nature ;  we  are  better  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
Deity,  as  an  intelligent,  personal  Spirit.  Were  we  left  to 
grope,  in  all  the  mists  and  darkness  of  nature,  after  the  great 
Spirit  that  "  fills  immensity  with  his  presence,"  yet  ever 
eludes  the  sight  of  our  eyes  and  the  grasp  of  our  concep- 
tions, we  could  never  have  the  calm,  rational,  blissful  com- 
munion with  God  which  we  can  now  have  through  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  But  here  all  the  glories  of  the 
Godhead  blazon  forth  upon  our  enraptured  view ;  and  in 
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oommnning  "  with  the  Father,  through  his  Son,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  we  feel  that  we  have  fellowship  with  real  personal 
agents,  intelligent  subsistences,  condescending  to  approach 
and  make  themselves  known  to  us,  if  not  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  divine  Essence  and  Being,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  as  easy  to  form  a  conception  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
as  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  the  human  friend  whom  we  con- 
verse with  and  love.  A  thousand  incidents  and  facts,  and 
communications,  aiid  manifestations  of  purpose,  will,  and 
heart,  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  unfold  to  us  all  we 
need  to  know  of  God,  to  direct  and  consummate  the  friend- 
ship and  bliss  of  our  fellowship  with  him.  What  if  we  can 
form  no  definite  conception  of  his  spiritual  essence  ?  Neither 
can  we  of  the  essential  mind  or  spirit  of  an  earthly  friend. 
What  if  we  cannot  comprehend  the  personal  subsistences  so 
harmonious  and  united  in  the  one  essential  Deity  ?  There 
are  mysteries  in  our  own  being,  and  in  all  nature  around  us. 
We  cannot  comprehend  them,  but  being  certified  by  their 
appropriate  evidence,  we  cannot  question  them.  Having  the 
testimony  of  God  himself  in  his  own  word,  and  from  his 
lips,  '4n  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  we  have  the  highest  possible  species  of  evidence. 
Faith  reposes  on  it,  and  is  blessed.  Mind  and  heart  alike 
are  satined.  While  tossed,  bewildered  and  unhappy,  in 
attempts  to  give  him  locality,  or  to  form  any  definite  con- 
ception of  him  as  a  Spirit,  in  Christ  we  ever  meet  him,  and 
rejoice  to  recognise  him  as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  to  look  for  the  grace,  help,  and  benefits  he  proflfers,  in 
and  through  the  endeared  relations  he  has  assumed  and  sus- 
tains to  the  children  of  his  adoption.  Attempts  at  com- 
munion with  God  in  nature,  as  the  vast,  almighty,  majestic, 
everywhere  present,  invisible  and  inconceivable  Spirit,  prove 
utterly  inefficacious  to  tranquillize  the  guilty  conscience,  or 
to  give  comfort  to  the  troubled  heart  Indeed,  more  than 
half  the  effort  made  to  commune  with  God  through  nature 
depends  upon  the  imagination.  A  poetic  fancy  conduces 
much  to  such  devotion ;  but  often  its  fire  is  as  strange  and 
unlike  that  kindled  by  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
as  was  the  fervor  of  the  pagan  polytheists,  who  personified 
every  fountain,  river,  tree,  and  living  object,  as  outward 
forms  of  their  deitie&  For  guilty,  fallen,  ruined  man,  nature 
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spesika  not  one  cheering  or  forgiving  word.  An  awful  silenoe 
reigns,  and  overwhelming  darkness  inspires  us  with  horror, 
whenever  we  attempt  to  consult  her  oracles  as  to  whether  a 
righteous  God  can  pardon  the  rebellious.  But  when  we  turn 
with  believing  mind  to  the  sure  word  of  God,  the  broken 
heart  is  healed ;  the  guilty  conscience  is  cleansed,  and  recon- 
ciliation being  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
BO  barrier  forbids  a  free  access,  but  the  joyous  heart  exults 
and  ever  finds  fresh  delight  in  the  discoveries  fiuth  makes  of 
the  boundless  grace,  compassion,  and  glory  of  him  whom  to 
know  is  life  eternaL 

How  invaluable,  therefore,  is  the  word  of  God  I  And 
how  little  is  or  can  be  gained  either  to  the  cause  of  truth  or 
piety,  by  exalting  nature,  and  its  dim  light,  as  a  means  of 
religious  knowledge  and  improvement,  to  the  neglect  or 
undervaluing  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Conmiendations  of 
natural  religion  are  but  compromises  with  infidelity. 

How  dangerous,  too,  to  attempt  any  sensible  or  imaginative 
representation  of  God  I  He  has  absolutely  prohibited  it. 
Some  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  have  set  a  better  example 
than  many  professing  Christians  in  this  respect  Pythagoras 
forbade  his  pupils  to  engrave  any  image  of  him.  The  an* 
'  oient  Bomans  for  170  years  worshipped  without  any  material 
representations  of  Deity.  So  did  the  ancient  Germans.  So 
do  our  Indian  tribes.  As  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine 
the  divine  similitude,  every  effort  of  the  sort  must  Ml,  and 
tend  to  degrade  the  conception  of  God.  **  To  whom,"  saith 
Jehovah,  *'will  ye  liken  me?"  Can  they  truly  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  obey  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
second  commandment,  who  yet  attempt  and  favor  material 
representations  of  him  ?  Just  as  Rationalism  and  Bomanisnt 
undervalue  the  Scriptures,  and  obscure  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  the  taste  and  tendency  of  the  times  become 
&vorable  to  idols.  Publishers  and  venders  of  books  are  led 
to  cater  to  the  corrupt  taste.  Even  Protestants  sometimes 
account  it  a  pious  procedure  to  commend  their  editions  of 
the  Bible  and  other  publications,  by  pictorial  representations 
as  unbecoming  the  worship  of  the  true  God  as  were  "  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall."  As 
the  sensible  representation  becomes  current,  the  spiritual 
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idea  of  GKxl  cannot  fail  to  be  impaired.    F^th  is  not  &Dcy^ 
nor  can  it  be  even  aided  by  it 

How  carefully  and  faithfully,  therefore,  should  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ  watch  and  guard  their  hearers  against  the  dan- 
gerous ways  in  which  multitudes  are  diverging  from  the 
simple  fidth  of  God's  word.  Whether  it  be  by  the  theatrioal 
process  and  pageantry  of  Romanism  and  ritual  forms,  which 
like  the  druna  appc^  to  and  gratify  the  senses  and  the 
&ncy ;  or,  by  the  subtle  rationalism  of  transcendental  phi- 
losophy, which  undermines  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
by  claiming  for  itself  a  similar  inspiration,  infidelity  is 
waging  war  against  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  in 
the  church  that  the  leaven  works  the  greatest  evil,  and  the 
danger  is  most  imminent,  that  many  *^  being  led  astray  by 
the  error  of  the  wicked  will  fall  from  their  steadfastness.*^ 
Every  method  and  device  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  Qod^ 
which  substitutes  sense  or  reason  for  faith,  and  leads  the 
inquirer  elsewhere  than  to  the  sure  word  of  his  testimony, 
is  from  the  fiither  of  lies,  and  cannot  but  prove  &tal  to  evan- 
gelical  piety.  The  God  of  the  rationalist,  the  pantheist,  the 
pagan,  and  the  papal  idolater,  is  but  the  form  they  have 
portrayed  in  the  chambers  of  their  imagery,  and  not  the 
Ood  who  hath  revealed  himself  in  the  Scriptures,  through 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  essential  to  our 
character  and  name  as  Christians,  that  we  hold  and  declare 
with  the  apostle,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  him 
that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true ;  even  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ    This  is  thb  tbub  God  and  eternal  life." 
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The  Glory  of  Christ,  Illustrated  in  his  Character  and  His- 
tory, including  The  Last  Things  of  his  Mediatorial  Go- 
vernment By  Gardiner  Spring,  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church.  Two  volumes.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.    1852. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

This  work  consists  of  Discourses — now  changed  into 
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chapters — that  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Spring,  in  a  series. 
It  will  probably  strike  most  who  read  it  attentively,  as  sin- 
gular that  he  should  have  introduced  into  a  treatise  on  such 
a  subject,  an  attack  like  that  in  his  fifteenth  chapter,  on  those 
who  regard  the  Scriptures  as  teaching  that  Christ's  second 
advent  is  to  take  place  antecedently  to  the  millennium.     It 
ifl  in  entire  deviation,  both  in  its  aim  and  spirit,  from  the  other 
Discourses.     They  are  not  controversial.     They  are  em- 
ployed  in  a  direct  statement  of  the  views  he  derives  from 
the  Scriptures  of  Christ's  nature,  character,  work,  and  reign; 
and  so  &r  firom  having  exhausted  those  subjects,  he  has 
passed  several  of  the  most  important  of  them  in  silence. 
There  is  no  exhibition  given  by  him  of  Christ's  representa- 
tive office,  or  substitution  in  the  place  of  men.    There  is  no 
formal  discussion  of  the  great  subject  of  his  expiation. 
There  are  only  casual  allusions  to  it.    There  is  none  of  the 
office  of  his  sacrifice  and  obedience  in  the  justification  of 
men.    There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  his  work  as  the  inter- 
cessor of  his  people.     Why  should  he  have  omitted  all 
these  and  other  great  questions,  the  treatment  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  just  exhibition  of  the  Redeemer's  work 
and  glory,  and  stepped  aside  to  assail  a  large  body  of  evan- 
gelical believers  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  re- 
spectable in  talents,  learning,  and  piety,  occupying  positions 
as  honorable,  and  exerting  as  wide  and  useful  an  influence 
as  any  others, — many  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  denomi- 
nation as  himself,  and  some  of  them  members  of  the  same 
synod  and  presbytery  ?    Though  he  had  far  greater  reason 
for  it,  he  has  not  taken  such  a  course  in  regard  to  any  other 
theme.     It  is  not  in  any  degree  a  peculiarity  that  difG^rent 
views  are  entertained  by  theologians  and  oUiers  respecting 
Christ's  coming  and  reign.     There  is  not  a  topic  treated  by 
him,  in  regard  to  which  quite  as  dissimilar  and  contradictory 
opinions  are  not  entertained.    There  is  not  one,  indeed,  in 
respect  to  which  there  are  not  doctrines  taught  that  subvert 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  most  essential  truths.    Why,  then, 
has  he  left  so  m*ny  fundamental  questions  belonging  to  his 
general  theme  unnoticed,  and  made  an  assault  on  a  doctrine 
which  is  not  considered  generally,  even  by  those  who  dissent 
from  it,  as  a  heresy,  nor  made  a  test  of  orthodoxy ;  which 
is  held,  and  has  been  for  ages,  by  some  of  the  greatest  as 
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well  as  the  best  of  men ;  and  which  is  indisputably  sustained 
by  a  great  body  of  Scriptural  evidence  ?.  Why  has  he  not 
merely  controverted  that  doctrine,  but  assailed  thosp  who 
entertain  it,  and  presented  misrepresentations  of  their  views, 
that  impeach  their  principles,  and  are  adapted  to  render  them 
objects  of  suspicion  and  prejudice?  That  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  bis  attack,  no  candid  person  who  reads  it,  whatever 
may  be  his  views  of  the  period  of  Christ's  coming,  can  £bu1 
to  see.  What  then  is  the  reason  of  this  singular  procedure  ? 
We  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  when  they  shall  have  pe- 
rused the  observations  we  are  to  offer  on  his  representations 
and  reasonings.  They  will  not,  improbably,  be  led  to  sus- 
pect that  it  sprang  from  a  motive  that  does  not  openly  ap- 
pear— that  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  it  is  quite  aside 
from  that  which  is  avowed. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  volume  is 
singular  and  ill  judged,  the  method  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  treat  it  is  still  more  so.  Although  the  quei^tion  between  him 
and  those  whom  he  assails  turns  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  declines  to  test  it  by  them,  and  makes  his  own 
preconceived  opinions  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried. 
Thus  he  says, — 

^  There  are  two  ways  of  refuting  the  manifold  errors  of  this  strange 
system.  The  one  is  by  a  patient  and  critical  examination  of  the 
pABsages  of  Scripture  which  are  relied  on  for  its  support  This  is 
too  tedums  a  proce$sfor  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  these  pages  art 
devoted ;  nor  could  it  he  interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
This  has  been  done,  and  ably  and  conclusively  done,  already.  The 
other  method  is  to  bring  the  theory  to  the  test  of  those  acknowledged 
principles  and  truths  of  the  Gospel,  with  which  it  is  at  variance.** 
VoL  iL  pp.  107, 108. 

But  if  it  was  too  tedious  a  process  to  refute  the  system 
by  a  critical  consideration  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  relied  on  for  its  support,  he  should  not  have  under- 
taken to  discuss  it.  That  is  a  very  extraordinary  reason, 
truly,  for  setting  aside  the  word  of  God,  and  substituting 
his  authority  in  its  place  I  What  a  convenient  method  of 
settling  a  great  question  I  How  excellently  adapted  to  those 
who  have  no  other  means  of  esti^blishing  a  point  than  to  b^ 
what  they  a£foct  to  prove,  or  assume  that  Uieir  opinions  are 
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the  standard  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be 
detennined^and  the  truth  of  doctrines  decided.  For  that  is 
the  real  import  of  the  method  he  proposes  of  settling  the 
<Iuestion; — :'' those  acknowledged  principles  and  truths  of 
tfie  gospel  with  which"  he  represents  ''  the  system*'  as  "  at 
▼ariance,"  being  nothing  else  than  his  own  opinions.  Such, 
•—declining  as  he  does  a  direct  reference  to  the  word  of 
Crod^ — ^thej  must  naturally  and  necessarily  be ;  and  such  the 
:  statement  he  proceeds  to  give  of  them  shows  that  they  are. 
Thus  the  first  oi  them,  which  he  states  and  makes  a 
test  of  die  doctrine  he  assails,  is  nothing  more  nor 
Jess  than  bis  judgment  retpecting  ^*  the  principle  ^  on  which 
milknariana  found  their  system;  and  a  judgment,  as  we  shall 
aoon  show,  that,  instead  of  being  just,  is  at  the  very  anti- 
podes of  truth.  '^  That  principle,"  he  says,  ''is  the  law  of^i 
rigidly  literal  interpretation,*  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous."  Such  a  law  would  undoubtedly  be 
suflBciently  absurd;  but  not  quite  so  preposterous  as  the 
proposition  he  here  advances, — as  his  two  statements  united 
ooDStitute  the  extraordinary  affirmation  that  it  is  one  of  the 
''  aeknowledged  (ruths  of  the  gospel "  that  "  the  great  principle 
which"  the  millenarian  "  theory"  **  assumes  in  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject"  '^  is  the  law  of  rigidly 
literal  interpretation !"  But  if  that  is  a  truth  of  the  gospel, 
then  the  gospel  must  specifically  mention  that  system.  If  it 
is  an  acknowledged  truth  of  the  gospel  that  that  is  the  system 
of  millenarians,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  that  law  of  inter- 
pretation, then  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  theologians  generally 
that  the  gospel  exhibits  that  as  their  system,  and  declares  that 
they  found  it  on  that  *'  law  of  rigidly  literal  interpretation  I?' 
For  if  such  is  not  the  fact,  how  can  it  be"  one  of  the 
*'  acknowledged  principles  and  truths  of  the  gospel"  that 
such  is  their  law?  Into  what  an  exquisite  complication  of 
absardities  and  contradictions  Dr.  S.  thus  precipitates  him- 
self at  his  first  step,  in  order  to*  escape  'Hhe  tedious  process" 
of  confuting  millenarianism  by  "  a  critical  examination  of 


*  '*  Oar  first  objection  against  this  theory  then  is,  that  the  great  prinei- 
fU  which  it  auumee  in  itM  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject^  is  a 
false  principle.  "Hiat  principle  is  the  law  of  rigidly  literal  interpretation." — 
Vol  il  pw  109. 

VOL.  v.— NO.   I.  7 
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tiie  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  relied  on  for  its  sup- 
.port  1"  And  what  a  brilliant  display  he  makes  of  the  Griticad 
powers  that  are  requisite  to  such  an  examination  1  Who  now 
iCan  fail  to  see  that  this  imagined  "acknowledged  principle  and 
truth  of  the  gospel,"  by  which  he  affects  to  demonstrate  the 
Orror  of  the  premillennial  doctrine,  is  nothing  else  than  his 
,own  preconceired  and  fidse  opinion  respecting  it?  Such  he 
lumself  must  admit  it  to  be ;  as  otherwise  he  will  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  that  doctrine  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
tint  word  of  God.  He  certainly  cannot  }»txluce  any  passage 
jbom  the  Scriptures  that  directly  pronounces  it  to  be  an 
error.  If,  therefore,  as  he  implies,  the  gospel  expressly 
.mentions  it,  and  states  what  the  law  of  interpretation  is  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  the  statement  of  that  law  as  the 
law  of  the  system,  is  one  of  the  "acknowledged  principles 
and  truths  of  the  gospel,''  then  that  system  and  law  must  of 
course  be  themselyes  among  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and 
Dr.  Spring  accordingly,  instead  of  confuting,  yindicatee 
tiiose  whom  he  assails,  and  overthrows  himself 
.  The  second  proposition  which  he  advances  as  an  "acknow- 
ledged principle  and  truth  of  the  gospel,"  that  "  the  theory^ 
^^obscures  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom,"  is  also  of 
the  same  character.  Here,  again,  there  is  in  effect  an  affir- 
mation that  the  gospel  makes  express  mention  of  that  theory, 
mid  charges  it  with  obscuring  the  spirituality  of  Christ's 
Idngdom :  for  if  it  contains  no  such  charge  nor  mention, 
how  can  they  be  among  its  acknowledged  principles  and 
truths  ?  But  if  Dr.  S.  is  justified  in  his  statement,  why  did 
he  not  produce  the  passages  that  verify  it?  It  would  not  have 
been  "  too  tedious  a  process  for  such  a  work  "  as  his  to  have 
quoted  half  a  dozen  texts;  nor  could  it  have  fiuled  to  be 
^interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  readers."  We  can  assure 
him  that,  had  he  given  notice  through  the  papers  that  he 
was  to  produce  a  class  of  such  passages,  he  would  have 
aioaeed  a  &i  higher  curiosity  than  the  advertisements  with 
which  he  favored  the  public  awakened ;  and  the  critical  pro- 
cess by  which  they  were  shown  to  teach  what  he  declares  to 
be  an  acknowledged  principle  and  truth  of  the  gospel,  would 
have  been  read  with  a  thousand  times  the  interest  his  pre- 
aent  volume  can  excite*  Who  could  be  indifferent  on  the 
announcement  of  such  a  novelty  ?     Who  could  have  been 
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withheld  from  acknowledgmg  and  oelebrating  the  genius 
displayed  in  such  an  extraordinary  discovery?  But  can 
anything  be  more  preposterous  than  the  fancy  that  the 
6(^ptures  contain  such  an  annunciation  ?  Can  anything  be 
plainer  than  that  what  he  denominates  an  acknowledged 
principle  and  truth  of  the  gospel,  is  nothing  else  than  his 
own  mere  opinion :  that  to  claim  for  it  any  other  rank,  is  an 
afEront  to  his  readers,  of  which  he  would  have  been  incapa- 
ble had  he  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  true  import  of  his 
propositions? 

Such  is  the  character  also  of  what  he  alleges  as  his  third 
acknowledged  principle  and  truth  of  the  gospel ; — that  ^'  this 
theory  .  «  ,  •  gives  undue  and  unwarranted  influence  to  the 
mere  personal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world.^'  This  also  implies  that  the  gospel  presents  a  direct 
affirmation  to  that  effect :  for  if  it  does  not,  how  can  that 
statement  be  one  of  its  ^'acknowledged  principles  and 
truths?^  But  what  can  transcend  the  error  of  representing 
the  word  of  God  as  uttering  such  a  charge  ?  Instead,  it  is  Dr. 
Spring's  mere  opinum  on  the  subject,  which  he  has  foisted  in 
the  place  of  that  word,  and  made  the  test  by  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  premillennial  advent  is  to  be  judged. 

So  also  of  bis  other  "  acknowledged  principles  and  truths'^ 
which  he  alleges  as  demonstrating  the  error  of  the  theory ; — 
"  that  it  denies  the  general  judgment  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  this  material  world;"  and  ^Hbat  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Scriptural  narrative  of  those  events  which  are  to  take 
place  between  the  millennium  and  the  end  of  the  world.'^ 
Ko  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  Bible  contains  no  such 
declarations  respecting  the  doctrine  held  by  millenarians  in 
regard  to  Christ's  advent ;  that  they  have  no  place  among 
its  "  acknowledged  principles  and  truths.'^  His  represents- 
tions  are  so  preposterous  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  he  should  have  advanced  them.  He  has  plainly 
mistaken  his  ovm  notions  for  the  testimony  of  the  Bible^  and 
made  them  the  criteria  of  the  doctrine  he  assails,  in  place  of 
"  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  relied  on  for  its  sup- 
port" 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  method  he  takes  to  discredit 
and  confute  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  premillennial  advent. 
The  word  of  God  is  in  effect  unceremoniously  discarded^ 
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under  tlxe  plea,  that  to  demonstrate  from  that  what  he 
to  establish,  wonld  be  "too  tedious  a  process,"  and  coul4 
not  be  "interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  readers;"  and  sub- 
stitutes  his  own  preconceived  notions  in  its  place,  pronounofw 
them  the  "  acknowledged  principles  and  truths  of  the  gospel,^ 
and  makes  them  the  test  by  which  he  judges  those  whom  he 
assails :  and  this  solemn  part  is  enacted  with  the  professed 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  character,  history,  and  glory  of 
Christ  I  It  is  in  a  most  unfortunate  attitude  truly  that  he 
thus  presents  himself: — in  a  most  unenviable  light  that  }ifi 
places  the  alarm  he  feels  at  the  doctrine  he  so  passionately 
denounces ; — ^the  (Uscourtesy  he  exhibits  towards  those  whom 
he  opposes ;  the  zeal  he  displays  for  the  truth,  and  the  unusual 
expedients — advertisements,  notices,  and  pufib — that  were 
employed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public,  gather  a 
crowd  at  the  delivery  of  his  Discourses,  and  excite  a  curio- 
sity at  the  publication  of  the  volume,  which,  apart  from  il^ 
fifteenth  chapter,  it  has  little  adaptation  to  aws^en.  What 
judgment  would  be  formed  of  men  in  other  professions  who 
,  should  pursue  such  a  course  ?  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  lawyer  who,  in  attempting  before  a  court  to  convict  a  per- 
son of  a  crime,  should  decline  to  produce  apy  statute  prohi- 
biting the  action  charged  as  a  violation  of  law,  and  make  his 
own  opinion,  irrespective  of  legal  enactments,  the  criterion 
by  which  persons  are  to  be  judged  guilty  of  criminal 
offences?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  judge  who  should 
refuse  to  decide  a  great  legal  question  by  the  statutes,  which 
it  is  his  business  to  expound  and  administer,  as  "  too  tedious 
a  process  "  for  his  office,  and  make  his  own  preconceived 
notions  and  prejudices  the  rule  of  his  judgment  7  What 
estimate  would  be  formed  of  a. merchant  who,  in  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  commodities,  should  refuse  to  determine  the 
quantities  by  the  legalized  weights  and  measures,  and  claim 
the  right  to  fix  them  by  his  own  arbitrary  dictum  ?  But 
would  such  a  procedure  be  any  more  lawless  and  reprehen- 
sible in  them,  or  more  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  those 
whose  interests  their  conduct  affected,  than  the  course  is  Dr. 
S.  has  taken  in  making  his  mere  opinion  the  criterion  of 
the  truth  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  second  coming  ?  What 
method  could  be  devised  more  directly  adapted  to  discredit 
the  sacred  office,  and  make  relij^iou  the  object  of  ridicule? 
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Wliat  Ligher  right  lias  lie  to  substitute  his  mere  dictum  in 
the  place  of  the  Bible,  and  make  it  the  test  of  revealed  truthi 
flian  Dr.  Bushnell,  Professor  Park,  Theodore  Parker,  the 
disciples  of  Swedenborg,  Bishop  Hughes,  or  any  others? 
What  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God  is  secure,  whose  charac- 
ter is  safe  if  such  a  procedure  is  allowable  ? 

But.it  will  perhaps  be  paid,  that  though  Dr.  S.  has,  so 
unluckily  fi:>r  himself  and  the  cause  he  Has  attempted  to 
advocate,  made  his  own  opinions  the  standard  by  which  the 
doctrine  he  assails  is  to  be  judged,  yet  it  must  undoubtedly 
lutve  ha(^ned  through  inadvertence.  He  cannot  have 
intended  to  set  aside  the  word  of  God,  and  substitute  his 
notions  or  dictum  in  its  place.  He  should  be  regarded, 
Aerefore,  as  having  fidlen  unconsciously  into  the  mistake, 
though  a  very  sad  one,  and  as  such  it  should  be  overlooked. 
Let  it  be  so ;  and  what  we  then  ask  is  merely  that  this  con* 
sideration  should  have  its  proper  effect  on  the  estimate  and 
influence  of  his  opinions.  It  cannot  but  be  felt  that  judg- 
ments and  denunciations  proceeding  from  one  who  is 
involved  in  such  an  extraordinary  misapprehension  have 
but  little  title  to  respect.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that 
there  can  be  but  very  slight  qualifications  to  discuss  a  ques- 
tion, where  there  is  so  singular  an  inacquaintance  with  its 
first  dements.  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  very  little 
delicacy  and  modesty  in  speaking  authoritatively  on  a  topic 
where  there  is  such  an  inability  to  distinguish  between 
mere  notions  and  prejudices,  and  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples and  truths  of  the  gospel. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  expedient  by  which 
he  attempts  to  confute  the  doctrines  held  by  millenarians,  it 
will  perhaps  be  asked:  May  it  not  be  after  all  that  the  objeo- 
tions  which  he  alleges  against  the  system  are  legitimate,  and 
prove  it  in  a  measure  at  least  to  be  erroneous  ?  Not  at  all,  we 
answer.  He  has  misapprehended  them  as  sadly  as  he  has  mis- 
conceived himself.  He  has  misrepresented  their  doctrine,  as 
strangely  as  he  has  misjudged  his  own.  This  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  his  objections. 

^  Our  first  objection  against  this  theory,  then,  is,  that  the  great 
principle  which  it  tusumee  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Scripture*  <m 
tkii  mhjeci  ii  a  fain  principle.    That  principle  is  the  law  ol  rigidly 
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HUrai  interpreUUumy  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  preposteroot. 
All  agree  that  the  Scriptores  ought  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  expren 
the  mind  of  their  Author,  and  the  sense  which  the  writers  of  them 
intended  to  convej.  If  the  sacred  writers  were  inspired,  they  can- 
not be  inconsistent  with  themselves.  .  .  .  The  simplest  interpre- 
tation, and  that  which  presents  itself  most  natnrallj  to  the  mind,  is 
<^n  that  which  regards  the  passage  as  purely  symbolical  or  figura- 
tive. It  may  require  great  art  and  subtlety,  and  great  research,  in 
order  to  justify  a  literal  interpretation  of  some  passages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  millennium ;  while  the  true  import  of  the  figures  and 
symbols  they  contain  is  discovered  with  perfect  fincility.  '  The  true 
sense  is  the  necessary  sense,'  and  we  only  wonder,  when  we  come  to 
perceive  it,  that  we  did  not  perceive  it  before.  T'here  are  pa$$a^ 
wkick^  tf  literally  interpreted^  would  go  the  whole  length  of  the  etate- 
wunt  we  have  already  given  of  the  premUUnnial  advent ;  but  the 
question  is,  is  the  literal  construction  the  fair  and  true  construction  f 
or  do  they  require  some  other  construction,  demanded  by  the  euhject^ 
and  which  mtut  neeeuarily  be  adopted,  in  order  to  make  the  eaered 
writen  comistent  with  ihenuelves  f  To  affirm  a  literal  construction 
of  those  passages  which  are  professedly  contained  in  the  most  figura- 
tive and  symbdical  books  of  the  Scriptures,  would  go  far  towards 
destroying  all  the  fixed  laws  of  sound  interpretation.  That  would 
be  to  make  prose  of  poetry,  and  hold  imagery  as  though  it  were 
doctrinal  statement  No  sober  man  would  interpret  such  passages 
as  he  would  interpret  a  law,  a  deed,  a  contract,  or  a  last  will  and  tes- 
tament To  do  so  would  be  a  perversion  of  language,  and  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense  and  common  honesty.  The  true  principle 
of  interpreting  the  word  of  €k>d,  so  far  as  the  question  of  literal 
construction  is  concerned,  is  to  interpret  those  passages  literally, 
which  their  authors  deeigned  should  be  so  interpreted.  Enthusiasm 
and  fimaticism  would  have  nothing  to  restrain  them,  if  allowed  to 
put  a  literal  construction  upon  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  never  designed  should  receive  such  a  construction.  ... 

**  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  the  prophetic  and  apocalyptical  writings, 
which  speak  of  the  millennium,  are  free  from  figures  and  symbols^ 
amd  are  altogether  literal.  Yet  on  this  mere  assumptiov,  rests  the 
whole  hypothesis  of  the  premillenmtU  advent.  The  strength  of  this 
argument  lies  in  this  rigid  and  literal  interpretation,  while  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  interpretation  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  support 
it,  but  the  strength  with  which  it  is  repeatedly  asserted.     .     .     . 

^  The  literal  construction  of  this  subject  is  the  most  arbitrary  con- 
struction in  the  world.  Such  a  view  of  human  language  as  this 
theory  adopts,  is  incompatible  with  the  very  design  of  language. 
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Tliej  are  mo8i  oertamlj  mistaken  riews  whidi  reault  from  them ; 
nor  b  there  any  end  to  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  resorting  i 
to  the  doctrine  of  literal  ccmstniction.    If  the  nature  of  the  subjeet^ 
the  object  of  the  sacred  writers,  their  consistency  with  themselveSi 
and  the  analogy  of  faith,  have  anything  to  do  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  the  arbitrary  law  of  literal  construction  must  be  givev 
up.    Nor  is  there  any  intimation  in  any  of  the  Scriptural  descrip- 
tions of  the  millennial  glory  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  that  the  language 
is  to  be  thus  literally  understood.    We  have  read  labored  disserta- , 
tions  on  the  laws  of  symbols  and  metaphors ;  we  have  observed  the 
impatienee  their  authors  manifest  because  the  Christian  world  does 
not  bow  to  their  dictation ;  we  have  noticed  with  some  surprise  the 
iadeooroos  epithets  with  which  they  stigmatize  those  who  differ  from ' 
them,  as  unlearned  and  ignorant  men ;  but  we  have  not  fottnd  their 
system  supported  by  the  ^ble.    More  especially  in  its  application  to 
the  supposed  premillennial  advent  of  Christ,  it  is  unsupported  by  a 
single  proof  text,  a  single  declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  if* 
properiy  explained,  does  not  sustain  the  opposite  doctrine.^— VoL  n. ' 
pp.  109-117. 

He  thus  alleges  in  the  most  specific  and  positive  manner 
that  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  he  assails  ia 
founded,  is  **the  false  principle  of  rigidly  literal  interpreta-. 
lion  /*  that  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  '*  affirm  that  the 
prophetic  and  apocalyptical  writings  which  speak  of  the  mil- 
lennium are  free  from  figures  and  symbols,  and  are  altogether 
Uieralf^  and  that ''  on  this  mere  assumption  rests  the  whole  hypo* 
Ousis  of  the  premillennial  adventy  There  are  no  restrictive 
clauses  whatever  in  these  assertions ;  there  is  no  limitation 
to  this  charge.  In  order,  however,  to  perceive  its  full  im- 
port, it  must  be  seen  what  the  particular  constructions  are 
which  millenarians — were  they  to  proceed  on  such  a  law- 
would  put  on  the  two  great  classes  of  symbolical  and  Ian- 
guage  prophecies.  He  declares,  then,  that  they  absolutely 
deny  the  existence  of  symbols  in  the  prophetic  writings  f  His 
meaning,  therefore,  must  be  either  that  they  deny  that 
there  are  any  symbols  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  John, 
and  others ;  or  in  other  words  that  any  mention  is  made  in 
their  prophecies  of  an  image,  a  great  tree,  wild  beasts,  candle* 
sticks,  horsemen,  a  burning  mountain,  locusts,  angels,  and  other 
representative  agents  and  objects ;  or  else  that  they  deny  that 
those  agents  and  objects  are  the  medium  of  representing  the 
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agents  and  events  that  are  foreshown.    Whicheyer  it  may ' 
be,  did  a  more  groundless  and  monstrous  misrepresentatiofei 
ever  proceed  from  the  pen  of  an  accuser  ? 
'  The  other  branch  of  the  charge  is  still  more  flagrantly  un-' 
jttet, — as  it  represents  millenarians  not  only  as  nlnning  info 
the  most  absurd  errors,  but  as  guilty  of  the  most  revolting 
blasphemies:  for  to  affirm  that  the  prophetic  writing  are 
free  from  figures,  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  there  are  no 
figures  in  those  passages,  for  example,  respecting  the  renova- 
tion of  the  mind  by  the  Spirit,  in  which  the  terms  begotten 
aeain,  bom  again,  regeneration,  renewing,  and  others  of  the 
kmd  are  used ;  and  affirming  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  denoting  the  natural  generation  and  birth  of  the  body^ 
firom  which  those  metaphors  are  drawn ;  for  that,  if  there 
are  no  figures  in  them,  must  be  their  meaning.  His  accusation 
in  effect  therefore  is,  that  they  hold  that  it  is  the  body  and  nB% 
the  mind  thcU  is  the  subject  of  regeneration.    His  representation 
is  in  like  manner,  that  they  affirm  that  there  are  no  figures 
in  those  passages  in  which  redeem,  ransom,  bought,  pur* 
diased,  redemption,  and  other  similar  terms  are  used  to  de- 
note the  salvation  of  men  by  Christ,  and  hold  that  they  sig- 
nify that  he  accomplishes  their  dehverance  by  giving  an 
equivalent  for  them  in  property,  as  was  done  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives  and  slaves  firom  bondage,  fi:t>m  which  those 
figures  are  derived ;  for  that,  if  there  are  no  figures  in  thenif 
must  be  their  meaning.    So  also  his  accusation  is,  that  they 
hold  that  there  are  no  figures  in  the  passages  in  which  meta- 
phors drawn  fix>m  physical  objects  are  applied  to  Ood ;  and 
maintain  that  those  tropical  terms  are  used  literally,  and  de> 
note  precisely  what  they  do  when   applied  to  objects  to 
which  they  pix>perly  belong; — ^that  when,  accordingly,  il 
is  affirmed  tiiat  Gt>d  is  a  shield,  the  signification  is  that 
he  is  literally  a  material  implement,  made  of  skins,  wood, 
or  metal,  used  in  war,  of  which   that  term  is  the  usual 
and    proper   denominative;    that  when    he    is    declared 
to  be  a  rock,  the  &ct  affirmed  is,  that  he  is  a  mineral 
niass  such  as  that  word   is   ordinarily  used   to  denote: 
and  so  of  such  expressions  as  God  is  a  tower,  a  fortress,  a 
fire.    His  representation  is  equivalent  therefore  to  the  charge 
that  instead  of  a  self-existent  and  infinite  intelligence,  God  is 
a  mere  finite^  material,  and  unoonaoioafl  existence,  ^niniea- 
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siirablj  inferior  in  nature  and  rank  to  many  of  his  creatures. 
And  so  of  other  metaphorical  expressions.  There  is  not  a 
solitary  truth  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  but  his  state- 
ment represents  millenarians  as  boldly  and  unequivocally 
denying  I  A  more  grave  and  comprehensive  accusation 
could  scarcely  have  been  embodied  in  language. 

What  now  are  we  to  think  of  these  astonishing  representa- 
tions? Is  Dr.  S.  so  unacquainted  with  the  subject  as  not  to 
be  aware  that  they  cannot  be  true, — as  not  to  know,  with  the 
clearest  certainty,  that  they  have  not  a  particle  of  ground  for 
their  support, — that  they  are  so  palpably  and  enormously 
wrong  as  to  render  him  inexcusable  in  uttering  them,  and 
especially  under  the  pretence  of  illustrating  the  character 
and  glory  of  Christ  ?  He,  however,  resents  the  intimation 
that  such  misstatements  have  their  origin  in  a  want  of 
knowledge.  He  repels  the  appropriation  of  such  epithets  as 
"unlearned  and  ignorant"  to  those  who  have  before  put 
forth  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  principles  and  doctrines 
held  by  millenarians,  as  ''indecorous,"  and  branding  them 
with  an  unmerited  stigma.  But  if  he  is  not  to  be  allowed 
the  plea  of  ignorance,  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  these  accu- 
sations that  carry  on  their  front  the  most  palpable  proofe  of 
their  falsehood  ?  That  he  was  animated  by  a  very  uncandid 
spirit ;  that  he  was  ambitious  of  a  piquant  exhibition  of  the 
subject ;  that  if  he  succeeded  in  making  an  effective  onset  on 
those  whom  he  attacked,  excited  a  prejudice  against  them, 
and  drew  expressions  of  applause  from  a  circle  of  partisans 
that  should  be  repeated  through  the  country,  and  give  cur- 
rency to  his  volume,  he  thought  little  of  anything  else, 
may  be  deemed  possible  without  supposing  him  to  have  been 
consciously  unjust  But  how,  without  an  impeachment  of 
his  uprightness,  are  his  misrepresentations  to  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  their  cha- 
racter? It  seems  to  us  that  the  reference  of  such  errors  to 
ignorance,  inconsideration,  or  some  similar  defect,  instead  of 
being  indecorous  or  unfair,  is  an  act  of  generousness  and 
courtesy. 

That  his  representations,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  are 
the  very  converse  of  fact,  our  readers  cannot  need  to  be  told ; 
and  they  will  agree  with  us  that  to  one  not  wholly  unaware 
of  the  import  of  his  language,  it  required  some  nerve  to  rise 
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in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  and  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  us,  declare,  and  afterwards  send  the  declaration  forth 
from  the  press,  to  meet  the  eyes,  perhaps,  of  hundreds  who 
are  familiar  with  c^ir  pages,  that  millenarians  ''o/^rm  that 
the  prophetic  and  apocalyptical  writings  which  speak  of  the  mH- 
lennium,  are  free  frou  figures  and  symbols,  and  are 
aUogetfier  literal:^  in  other  words,  that  they,  and  we  among 
them,  formally  deny  the  existence  both  of  figures  and  sym- 
bols,  in  the  prophetic  and  apocalyptical  writings ;  and  that 
on  this  mere  assumption  rests  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the 
premillennial  advent  I  Ck)uld  he  possibly  have  framed  a 
proposition  more  absolutely  and  palpably  in  contradiction  to 
fact  ?  flad  it  been  his  object  at  one  blow  for  ever  to  divest 
his  testimony  of  all  title  to  reliance,  could  he  have  chosen 
an  expedient  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  ?  All  who  are  in 
any  measure  acquainted  with  our  course,  know  that  so  jGeit 
from  denying  that  there  are  any  symbols  in  the  Pentateuch, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  it  has  been  one  of 
our  principal  objects  to  unfold  their  great  characteristics,  and 
state,  verify,  and  apply  their  laws ;  and  that  in  order  to  that, 
we  have  given  an  enumeration  of  the  whole  series  of  them  in 
the  Scriptures,  defined  their  several  classes,  produced  ex- 
amples of  the  interpretation  in  the  prophecies  in  which  they 
occur,  of  one  or  more  of  each  class ;  in  the  induction  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  to  be  expounded,  have  proceeded 
expressly  on  those  interpretations,  which  give  the  laws  they 
involve  the  rank  and  authority  of  direct  revelations ;  and 
finally,  that  so  fiir  as  they  are  concerned,  it  is  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  symbols  of  Daniel  ii.  81-45,  vii.  13-28, 
Apocalypse  xix.  11-21,  and  other  passages,  by  those  laws, 
that  we  deduce  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  second  coming  ante- 
rior to  the  millennium.  These  facts  are  known  very 
generally  in  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Dutch  Beformed,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  deno- 
minations, and  in  the  principal  theological  seminaries  and 
colleges ;  while  the  views  we  have  advanced  have  engaged,  it 
is  well  understood,  the  earnest  consideration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  professional  and  cultivated  persons,  have  commanded 
the  assent  of  many,  and  have  not  been  publicly  controverted 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  nor  denounced,  except  by  parties, 
whO;  like  Dr.  S.,  betray  either  such  defects  of  knowledge  or 
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such  party  biaases  as  to  divest  their  judgment  of  authority. 
And  to  this,  Dr.  S.  himself  is  no  stranger ;  having  read,  as 
he  expressly  indicates  in  this  discourse,  the  principal  discus* 
sions  in  the  Journal  on  the  subject.  How,  then,  is  it  that  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  he  ventures  to  declare,  and  spreads  the 
declaration  wherever  his  volume  finds  its  way,  that  we  deny 
that  there  are  any  symbols  whatever  "  in  the  prophetic  and 
apocalyptical  writings,"  and  ''  that  on  this  mere  assumption 
rests  the*  whole  hypothesis  of  the  premillennial  advent  ?" 
What  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  extraordinary  proce- 
dure 7  Is  he  still  involved  in  such  a  misapprehension  of  the 
subject  as  not  to  be  aware  that  his  statement  is  in  contradio* 
tion  to  fiicts  so  indisputable  and  notorious  that  his  own  party 
will  regard  it  with  astonishment  and  reprobation  ?  Does  he 
innocently  think  that  such  an  expedient  is  justifiable  for  the 
confutation  of  millenarianism  ?  Does  he  persuade  himself 
that  any  measures  are  vindicable  by  which  the  advocates  of 
that  doctrine  can  be  divested  of  their  influence,  and  made 
objects  of  aversion  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  spirituality 
which  he  regards  as  the  great  characteristic  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples? Is  this  the  method  by  which  he  expects  to  illus- 
trate his  character  and  glory  ? 

So  far  as  he  refers  to  us,  his  assertion  that  millenarians 
deny  the  existence  of  figures  in  the  prophetical  and  apoca- 
lyptical writings,  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the  most  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  fact.  So  far  from  holding  that  there  are  no 
figures  in  those  writings,  next  to  determining  and  applying 
the  laws  of  symbols,  our  special  aim  has  been  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  tropical  language,  and  apply  them  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures.  For  that  purpose  we  have  pointed 
out  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  figures  from  literal 
expressions;  defined  their  several  species;  stated  their  laws; 
applied  them  in  all  our  expositions  of  passages  in  which 
figures  occur ;  given  an  enumeration  of  their  whole  series  in 
several  of  the  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  presented  the  results  to 
which  they  lead.  And  the  views  we  have  advanced,  it  is  well 
known,  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  are  regarded 
very  generally  by  those  who  have  carefully  examined  them, 
as  indisputably  just,  and  have  not  been  publicly  controverted, 
except  by  Professor  Bush,  who  nevertheless  admits  their 
truth  and  authority,  so  far  forth  as  language  is  to  be  inter- 
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preted  by  the  laws  of  philology.  It  is  only  in  refference  to 
a  supposed  representative  or  symbolical  office  of  the  agents 
and  objects  mentioned  in  passages,  of  which  language  is 
not  the  medium,  that  he  sets  them  aside. 

How  now  is  it  that  with  these  facts  before  him,  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  anything  to  justify  his  denial  of  them.  Dr.. 
Spring  boldly  declares  to  his  readers  that  millenarians,  and 
we  especially  among  them,  "  affirm  that  the  prophetic  and 
apocalyptical  writings  which  speak  of  the  millennium,  aie 
FREE  from  figures,  and  altogether  literal."  Can  it  be  that 
he  is  so  little  familiar  with  the  nature  of  figures,  that  he  has 
wholly  mistaken  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  by  some 
unfortunate  process,  appropriated  their  name  to  some  other 
peculiarities  real  or  imaginary  of  language  ?  How  else  is 
his  utterance  of  a  misrepresentation  so  enormous,  and  so 
certain  to  recoil  on  himself  to  be  explained  ? 

His  representation — though  perhaps  made  with  a  special 
reference  to  ourselves — is  as  devoid  of  truth  also  and  as 
unjust  in  respect  to  millenarians  generally,  as  it  is  to  us. 
What  can  transcend  the  error  of  asserting  that  they  deny 
that  there  are  any  symbols  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures  I  Let 
him  produce  a  passage  from  them,  if  he  can,  to  verify  the 
accusation.  He  might  with  as  much  color  of  truth,  and  as 
much  credit  to  himself,  assert  that  they  do  not  regard  the 
Scriptures  as  a  revelation ;  that  they  do  not  believe  either 
in  a  second  advent  or  a  millennium ;  that  they  have  never 
written  a  syllable  on  the  subject  Why  did  he  not,  in  order 
to  despatch  the  affair  at  a  single  stroke,  affirm  that  there  are 
no  millenarians  whatever;  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
coming  before  the  thousand  years,  is  so  groundless  and  pre- 
posterous that  no  human  being  has  yet  been  found  suffi- 
ciently ignorant  and  infatuated  to  believe  it?  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  consistent  with  fact,  and  would  have 
reflected  quite  as  much  credit  on  his  intelligence  and  candor. 
No  millenarian  denies  or  sets  aside  the  symbols  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  universally  recognise  them ;  they  have 
labored  immensely  to  unfold  their  true  meaning ;  have 
written  a  great  number  of  expositions  of  them ;  and  have 
founded  on  them,  in  a  measure,  their  belief  of  Christ^s  pre- 
millennial  advent  We  should  not  have  thought  it  possible 
that  any  one  could  have  ventured  to  deny  it 
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It  is  an  equally  stark  and  startling  misrepresentation  to 
charge  them  with  asserting,  that  there  are  no  figures  in  the 
prophetic  writings.  Who  of  them  has  uttered  such  an  affir- 
mation? Did  the  English  and  Scotch  reformers,  who  looked 
for  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth  during  the  millennium  ?  Did 
the  Westminster  divines  ?  Did  Mr.  Mede,  or  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton 7  Has  Mr,  Cuninghame,  Mr.  Bickersteth,  Mr.  M*Neil, 
Mr.  Elliott^  Mr.  Bonar,  or  any  one  of  the  great  number  in 
(j^reat  Britain  who  have  written  on  the  subject  during  the 
last  fifty  years  ?  Has  Dr.  Duffield,  Bishop  Henshaw,  Judge 
Jones,  Mr.  Lillie,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Imbrie, 
Dr.  Lord  of  Dartmouth,  or  any  of  the  pre-millennialists  in 
this  country,  who  have  made  known  their  opinions  through 
the  pulpit  or  press  ?  All  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
their  views  know  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such 
an  accusation — that  it  is  in  the  boldest  and  most  absolute 
contradiction  to  the  fact  They  all  recognise  the  existence 
oi  figures  in  the  prophetic  writings.  They  all  hold  that 
they  are  to  be  interpreted  as  such,  according  to  their  several 
natures,  and  they  all  in  a  measure  found  their  belief  in  the 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  during  the  thousand  years,  on 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  figures  in  the  predictions  of  that 
period.  They  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  deny  the 
existence  of  figures  in  the  prophecies  of  that  reign.  Instead 
of  strengthening  it  would  weaken  their  cause.  There  is  not 
an  individual  among  them  we  presume,  who  would  desire, 
as  far  as  the  language  prophecies  are  concerned,  any  more 
eflFective  means  of  establishing  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
advent  anterior  to  the  millennium,  and  confuting  anti-mille- 
narianism,  than  their  interp]*etation  by  the  true  laws  of  lan- 
guage ;  those  parts  of  them  in  which  there  are  no  figures^ 
literally  according  to  their  philological  meaning ;  and  those 
expressions  in  them  that  are  figurative,  according  to  the 
principles  on  which  their  figures  are  used.  And  no  convic- 
tion we  believe  is  more  common  to  them,  than  that  such  an 
exposition  of  those  predictions  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole 
system  of  post-millennialism. 

The  term  Literalist — which  some  of  them  have  chosen  to 
adopt  as  a  denominative — ^a  term  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
use — is  not  employed  by  them  to  indicate  that  they  deny  the 
existence  of  figures  in  the  prophecies,  and  universally  assign 
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an  unfigurative  signification  to  their  language ;  but  is  used 
simply  to  distinguiah  themselves  from  those  interpretexf 
called  spiritualists — of  whom  Dr.  Spring  is  one — ^who  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  laws  of  philology  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  principal  prophecies  of  the  future,  nor  admit  that 
the  presence  of  specific  figures  is  necessary  to  constitute 
them  figurative.;  but  arbitrarily  ascribe  that  character  to 
many  of  them,  irrespective  of  the  forms  of  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  and  claim  that,  aside  fix)m  their 
grammatical  sense,  the  persons,  places,  acts,  and  events  men- 
tioned in  them, 'have  a  representative  or  allegorical  office, 
and  are  the  medium  of  their  proper,  prophetic  meanii^. 
We  might  quote  a  multitude  of  passages  confirming  this 
statement.  It  will  be  enough  to  present  a  few.  Thus  Mr. 
Irving  says : — 

**  It  18  a  question  which,  after  fourteen  hundred  years,  is  again 
brought  into  puhlic  and  open  issue  before  the  whole  church,  conoeni- 
ing  the  literal  accomplishment  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  ....  It  is  a  question  purely  of  interpretation, 
resolving  itself  into  the  simple  issue,  whether  God's  word  is  to  be 
interpreted  after  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  rules,  as  the  word 
of  any  man  ;  whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  way  of  understanding  another  book,  by  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  simiutudes,  metaphors,  and  other  figures 
which  are  employed  therein*  We,  who  stand  up  for  literal  interpre- 
tation, hold  that  it  ought  to  be  so  interpreted  and  ufiderstood  ;  and 
only  with  the  more  diligent  and  exact  study  of  the  language,  because 
it  is  the  word  of  God.  Therefore  we  would  examine  every  jot  and 
tittle,  because  we  know  that  *  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  not  pass  fi'om  the 
Prophets  till  all  be  fulfilled.'  A  figure  of  speech,  we  hold,  should 
be  treated  as  a  figure  of  speech  ie  elsewhere  treated  ;  an  emblem  as  on 
emblem,  a  symbol  as  a  symbol ;  all  m  order  to  come  at  the  reed  thing 
which  the  word  seeketh  to  express,  .  .  .  The  only  way,  we  main- 
tain, by  which  the  real  thing  intended  to  be  made  known  can  be 
known,  is  through  the  exact,  honest,  and  common  sense  interpretation 
4^fWL  19  OBX^  in  which  it  is  made  known 

^  To  suppose,  with  Origen  and  his  fi^wers,  that  there  are  subtle 
and  recondite  senses  in  the  text  of  Holy  Writ,  is  not  only  to  degrade 
the  understanding  of  man,  as  we  see  it  degraded  in  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  and  to  introduce  those  Gnostic  aberrations  which  misled  the 
Christian  church  in  the  primitive  ages ;  but  it  is  really  to  strike  at  a 
higher  mark,  even  at  God  himself;  and  to  suppose  that  in  revealing 
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bis  mind  to  many  he  adopted  a  cypher  which  few  might  attain  unto 
hy  erodition,  or  obtain  the  secret  of  by  revelation,  bnt  from  which 
the  many  should  be  for  ever  hidden,  or,  at  least,  until  some  of  the 
illuminated  ones  should  disclose  to  them  the  matter.     .... 

**  Tliese  remarks  I  make  with  the  view  of  introducing  what  I  take 
to  be  an  unexceptionable  method  of  bringing  the  great  question  con- 
cerning the  literal," — that  is  the  philological — '*  interpretation  of 
prophecy  to  a  fair  and  final  determination.  The  method  is  simply 
this^— to  take  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  guide ;  who  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment hath  directed  us  to  the  application  of  a  great  number  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  expressly  declaring  in  most 
instances,  that  in  such  an  event  was  such  and  such  a  word  of  prophecy 

fulfilled By  taking  this  infinllible  guidance,  we  have 

no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  every 
instance  Gk>d  interprets  literally  his  own  blessed  Word ;" — ^that  is, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed — ^  and  this  I  think  occurring  in  well  nigh,  if  not  more 
ttan,  an  hundred  instances,  will  prove  warrant  enough  for  every  wise 
and  pious  man  to  conclude  that  his  word  ought  ever  to  be  interpreted 
Btendly.** — Interpretations  of  Old  Test.  Prophecies,  pp.  13-17. 

**  Prophecy,  like  all  other  Scripture,  is  to  be  literally  interpreted. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  fgures  are  excluded  ;  but  only  that 
that  sense  is  to  be  affixed  which  would  first  and  at  once. suggest 
itself  to  a  simple  mind ;  and  that  figures  exist  only  where  the  context 
makes  their  presence  clear,  as  in  passages  not  prophetic.  And  this 
rule  springs  from  the  reflection  that  God's  words  were  given  to  be 
understood 

''A  difference  between  a  symbol  and  a  figure  may  be  noticed. 
AU  language  is  full  of  figures  which  convey  the  meaning  quite  as 
accurately  as  plain  expressions,  and  much  more  forcibly.  A  symbol 
ii  an  emblematic  or  allegorical  sign  ;  a  purposely  designed  picture, 
using  things  universally  known  to  convey  knowledge  to  our 
minds.    .... 

The  meaning,  however,  of  symbols  is  made  yet  clearer  by  literal 
interpretations.  Thus  we  are  informed*  that  candlesticks  mean 
churches;  the  woman,  Rev.  xvii.  18,  means  the  great  city  which 
rsigneth  over  the  king6  of  the  earth. — BickerstetVs  Guide  to  the 
Prophecies,  pp.  97-99. 

"  We  now  pass  to  notice  another  principle  to  be  observed  in  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  that  is  the  adherence  to  the  literal 
signification  of  the  words  of  the  text  in  all  cases,  unless  there  be 
some  clear  intimation  in  the  text  or  context,  or  some  warrant  from 
Ike  general  use  of  particular  phrases,  to  the  contrary. 
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''Very  important  oonsideratioiis  are  iDTolved  in  this  pnatter.    It 
seems  to  be  a  device  of  Satan,  when  he  cannot  hope  to  lead  men 
altogether  from  the  &ith  of  Scripture,  to  become  'an  angel  of  light,' 
and  in  that  character  to  lead  m^n  to  some  subtlety  in  the  way  of  the 
interpretation  or  the  application  of  Scripture,  which  virtually  renders 
it  useless ;  and  among  these  modes  is  that  of  setting  the  ingenui^ 
to  work  to  find  oat  what  is  caUed  a  tpirilual  meaning  in  sentences 
and  expressions  where  the  Holy  Ghost  probably  never  intended  it 
Boch  interpretations  may  be  justifiable  in  the  way  of  an  accommo- 
dated and  secondary  sense,  provided  they  be  not  allowed  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  or  to  supersede  the  literal ;  but  if  they  be  allowed 
to  become  unwarrantably  the  primary  sense,  they  then  have  practi- 
cally the  effect  of  drawing  off  our  attention  from  the  real  instruction 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  designs  to  give  us,  and  thus  of  rendering  void 
the  word  of  God.    And  if  once  the  principle  is  conceded  that  men 
may  discard  the  literal  sense,  and  that  it  is  the  sign  of  superipr 
spirituality  of  mind  to  fetch  out  of  the  words  of  Scripture  some 
recondite  or  mystical  signification,  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line, 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  to  prevent  the  wit  and 
ingenuity  of  man  from  running  into  extravagance!    The  Israelite 
who,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  should  have  imposed  a  spiritual 
meaning  on  those  passages  of  prophecy  which  foretell  that  he  should 
be  bom  of  a  virgin,  that  he  should  ride  on  an  ass,  that  he  should 
be  spit  upon  and  put  to  death,  would  as  effectually  have  diverted 
attention  from  the  truth  contained  in  these  words,  as  the  Cabbalists 
do  who  make  the  sense  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  particular 
words,  letters,  and  numbers.    And  so  likewise,  if  men  are  to  spiritual- 
ize the  things  which   regard  Christ's  second  coming,  what  should 
hinder  us  from  adopting  at  once  the  allegorical  $tyle  of  Origen,  which 
IS  nevertheless  so  genaally  spoken  against  ?     For  all  is  in  such  case 
reduced  to  uncertainty,  it  depends  upon  the  liveliness  or  the  dulness 
of  the  expositor's  imagination  ;  and  so  long  as  he  offers  not  a  sense 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God  in  general,  there 
appears  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  followers  of  Origen  and  the 
Jewish  Cabbalists  should  not  be  just  as  much  admired.*' — Brookt^t 
Elements  of  Prophetical  Interpretation^  pp.  12d-131. 

"Two  very  different,  and,  in  some  re^>ects,  antagonistical  sys- 
tems**— of  interpretation — "  are  and  have  been  for  centuries  adopted 
by  commentators.  They  may  be  designated  the  literal  and  the 
spiritual.  By  the  literal^  we  understand  that  which  assumes  the 
Bterality  or  historical  reality  of  the  events  predicted,  and  resorts  to 
(he  {grammatical  interpretation  of  the  language  of  prophecy 
to  determine  its  meaning.    By  the  spiritual^  we  understand  that 
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whieh  aBsuines  Ae  tpirituality  of  the  ivenU  predicted^  that  iB-*-that 
they  are  of  a  different  kind  from  thoee  which  the  language  gnm- 
matically  denotes.  *'  It  traces  80Tnething'.aiia%ou«,  it  may  be,  to  the 
fiteral,  but  entirely  different  from  it,  and  peculiar,  of  which  the  literal 
miqr  be  employed  as  the  repreeentative  or  allegorical  exhibitions^ — 
DufiekTe  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies^  p.  84. 

There  is  thus  no  denial  bj  these  writers — ^who  maj  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  views  of  millenarians  generally — 
that  there  are  figures  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  or  intima* 
tion  that  such  as  occur  in  them  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
tbough  they  were  figures.    They  .formally  recognise  the 
e^dstenoe  of  tropical  expressions  in  the  predictions  that 
lespeot  the  miUennium,  and  maintain  that  they  are  to  be 
oonstrued  as  such,  according  to  their  proper  laws.    The 
terms  literal  and  literally  are  used  by  them,  accordingly,  as 
synonymous  with  grammatical  and  philological,  to  signify 
simply  that  the  language  prophecies  are  to  be  interpret^  by 
the  laws  of  philology,  and  held  to  foreshow  those  events 
exclusively  which  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
tiken  in  their  grammatical  sense,  indicate.    And  the  sys- 
tem they  oppose,  is  that  of  the  spiritficdists  or  aUegoriats^ 
who  reject  the  philological  sense  of  the  prophecies,  discard 
the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  as  the  medium  of 
the  revelation  that  is  made  through  Uiem,  and  hold  that,  as 
in  parables,  allegories,  and  symbolic  visions,  the  persons, 
things,  or  events  of  which  they  treat,  are  the  instruments  of 
the  predictions  which  they  embody,  and  denote  other  agents, 
otgects,  and  events  of  a  different  nature  or  class  from  them- 
selves.   This  monstrous  system — ^introduced  by  Origen  and 
others  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the  third  century — was 
invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  expunging  from  the 
Scriptures  whatever  was  at  variance  with  their  philosophical 
speculations,  and  especially  of  setting  aside  the  doctrine  of 
the  creation  and  &I1,  redemption  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  his 
second  coming  and  personal  reign,  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  others  that  were  not  known  to  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy.   It  was  accordingly  used  as  the  great  instrument 
«f  assailing  and  confuting  chiliasm  by  Origen,  Dyonisius  of 
Alexandria,  Jerome,  and  others,  in  that  and  the  following 
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oenturies,  and  has  been  through  every  age  to  the  present 
hour.    It  is  on  that  that  the  whole  &brio  of  anti-millena- 
lianism  rests  for  its  support    Let  it  be  discarded,  and  the 
prophecies  that  are  made  through  language  be  interpreted 
exclusively  by  the  laws  of  philology,  and  those  of  which 
symbols  are  the  medium  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  symbols, 
as  they  are  revealed  by  the  Spirit  in  the  explanations  of 
liiem  that  are  given  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  and  the 
doctrine  held  by  post-millennialists  of  a  mere  spiritual  mil- 
lennium,  spiritual    reign,    spiritual    resurrection,   spiritual 
restoration  of  the  Israelites,  spiritual  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  temple,  spiritual  priests,  sacrifices,  and  kings, 
spiritual  destruction  of  the  anti-christian  powers,  spiritual 
binding  of  Satan,  spiritual  repeal  of  the  curse  of  suffering, 
sorrow,  and  death,  will  vanish  from  existence.    It  has  no 
other  grotind  for  its  support.     It  is  directly  against  the  plain 
philological  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  S.  himself;  for  he  grants  that  '*  there  are 
passages  which,  if  literally  interpreted,  would  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  statement "  he  gives  **  of  the  premillennial 
advent ;''  and  it  is  by  treating  those  passages  as  allegorical, 
not,  as  he  intimates,  by  interpreting  them  as  figurative — 
that  is,  as  containing  comparisons,  metaphors,  metonymies, 
and  other  rhetorical  figures,  that  that  sense  is  excluded,  and 
the  other  substituted  in  its  place.    The  metaphors,  compari- 
sons, hypocatastases,  metonymies,   and  other  figures  that 
occur  in  those  predictions,  so  far  from  excluding  the  doc- 
trine of  premillennialism,  are  the  means  of  embodying  it, 
and  give  it  a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  expression.     Let 
him  produce  an  example  firom  them,  if  he  can,  that  does 
not  confirm  this  statement.      He  will  find  the    attempt 
altogether  vain.    The  anti-millenarian  system  is  thus  the 
sheer  invention  of  its  advocates,  and  foisted  in  the  place  of 
the  genuine  teachings  of  the  sacred  word.    It  was  contrived 
in  order  to  make  the  Scriptures  the  vehicle  of  inculcating 
and  giving  authority  to  their  theories ;  and  while  such  is  its 
character,  the  great  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  still  act  on  it,  to  be 
wholly  fiJse  and  lawless.    There  is  not  an  individual  proba- 
bly among  the  evangelical  who  found  their  constructions  of 
the  {Mophedes  on  it^  who  does  not  professedly  reject  the 
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illegorical  method  of  interpretation  introduced  by  Origeh, 
and  denounce  it  as  subversive  of  the  truths  of  revelation. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  commentator 
finrmallj  to  adopt  and  advocate  it.  It  is  the  identical  theory 
on  which  Swedenborg  founds  his  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.  We  lately  received  from  England  a  voluminous 
work  by  a  disciple  of  his,  one  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  great  principle  on  which  the  spiritualists 
both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  proceed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
is  that  of  Swedenborg,  although  their  application  of  passages 
differs  firom  his ;  and  he  demonstrates  it  by  a  vast  array  of 
quotations  from  writers  of  authority  in  both  communions. 
It  is  the  theory,  too,  essentially  on  which  many  of  the  Ger- 
man rationalists  of  the  present  day  set  aside  the  historical 
narratives  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  are  myths.  The  creation  and  fall,  the 
deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  the  institution  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  the 
annunciation  to  the  virgin  of  Christ's  conception,  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  miracles,  his  transfi- 
guration, the  portents  that  attended  his  death,  his  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  are  thus  set  aside  as  mere  myths,  alle- 
gories, or  poetic  fictions.  And  if  it  be  legitimate,  there  is 
not  afiu^t  or  truth  inscribed  on  the  sacred  page  that  may  not 
be  as  effectually  expunged  by  it  as  the  doctrine  is  of 
Christ's  coming  anterior  to  the  millennium. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  interpretation  that  are  main- 
tained by  millenarians,  in  contradistinction  on  the  one  hand 
fh)m  the  false  representations  Dr.  Spring  has  given  of  their 
views ;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  spiritualizing  theory  on 
which  he  and  his  party  proceed.  Such  is  the  issue  of  his 
first  objection,  brought  forward  with  such  a  parade  of  solemn 
professions  of  concern  for  the  truth,  of  apprehension  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  of  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the 
rashness  and  infatuation  of  those  whom  he  opposes !  Can  a 
more  unfortunate  condition  be  imagined  than  that  in  which 
he  has  placed  himself?  Can  a  more  ample  demonstration 
be  desired  of  the  great  injustice  of  his  accusations?  If  he 
wrote  precisely  as  he  believed,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?    If  his  knowledge  is  to  be 
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taken  as  the  measure  of  his  powers,  what  are  we  to  diink  of 
his  abilitj  to  discern  realities  that  stand  before  him  in  the 
clearest  forms  and  largest  dimensions,  and  flash  on.  his  ejet 
the  glare  of  noonday  ?  K  he  has  fallen  into  these  errois 
from  inadvertence,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  adventuring  to 
treat  in  so  confident  a  manner  of  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
neglected  to  make  himself  acquainted,  and  misrepresenting 
and  reproaching  those  whom  he  should  have  studied  and 
approved  ? 

,  His  second  allegation  against  the  doctrine  is,  '^  that  ^  it 
obscures  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom," — P.  119. 

To  this  charge  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
merely  rationalistic,  or  founded  on  his  notions  of  what  con- 
gtitutes  the  spirituality  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  not  on 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  scene 
and  the  nature  of  his  reign.  But  the  question  whether  his 
second  advent  is  to  precede  or  follow  the  millennium,  and 
whether  his  reign  is  to  be  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  is  to  be 
determined  by  what  is  directly  revealed  in  regard  to  them, 
not  by  Dr.  S.*s  ideas  of  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
What  the  Scriptures  teach  on  the  subject,  is  the  point  to 
be  decided ;  not  how  or  where,  according  to  Dr.  Spring's  pre- 
conceived opinions,  Christ  must  reign.  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  not  to  reign  on  earth,  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  S. 
deems  it  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom. 

Next :  But  his  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  that  kingdom  is 
as  mistaken  and  preposterous  as  the  principle  is  of  his  accusa- 
tion. He  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  depends  on 
Christ's  absence  or  invisibility  ;  that  if  he  is  present  in  it,  and 
reigns  visibly,  it  must  render  it  impossible  to  his  subjects  to 
render  him  a  spiritual  worship.  For  if  Christ's  visible  pre- 
sence and  reign  are  not  incompatible  with  the  spirituality  of 
lus  kingdom,  how  does  that  spirituality  show  that  he  is  not 
to  reign  in  that  manner  in  his  kingdom  on  earth  ?  But  what 
notion  was  ever  advanced  more  utterly  unscriptural  and 
derogatory  to  Christ  ?  It  is  a  direct  detraction  of  his  per- 
fi^ctions.  "  Light  and  love  "  are  "  the  distinctive  features," 
Dr.  S.  represents,  of  "  the  spirituality"  of  his  kingdom.  If 
his  visible  presence  then  and  reign  are  incompatible  with 
light  and  love,  it  must  be  because  the  manifestation  of  him- 
self reveals  imperfections  that  render  it  impossible  to  his 
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subjects  to  love  and  ador^  him.  If  he  appears  in  his  gloiy 
as  the  God-man ;  if  he  displays  hL<  infinite  rights  and  attri- 
Imtes  on  a  vaster  scale  and  in  more  dazzling  forms  than  he 
now  does,  why  should  the!re  not  be  a  proportional  measure 
of  light,  or  in  other  words,  a  corresponding  knowledge  of 
him  ?  Why  should  there  not  be  as  pure  and  fervent  love,  as 
sincere  and  lofty  adoration  of  him?  Can  Dr.  S.  give  a 
satis&ctory  reason  7  His  objection  thus  implies  that  there  is 
something  in  Christ's  presence  or  character  that,  if  he  reveals 
.  himself  to  those  whom  he  redeems,  must  prove  a  natural 
obstacle  to  their  love  and  adoration  of  him  as  divine  and 
holy,  and  sink  their  homage  into  a  mere  sensual  or  social 
affection  ;  and  this  degrading  conception  of  that  great  Being 
is  one  of  what  he  calls  the  "  acknowledged  principles  and 
truths  of  the  gospel "  by  which  he  proposes  to  illustrate  his 
character,  history,  and  glory  I  There  are  no  means  by  which 
he  can  escape  from  this  dilemma ;  for  if  he  admits  that  the 
personal  presence  and  reign  of  Christ  with  his  redeemed  in 
heaven  can  be  no  obstruction  to  a  perfect  knowledge  and 
pure  love  and  adoration  of  him,  but  must  naturally  aid  and 
exalt  them  in  proportion  to  the  majesty  with  which  he 
manifests  his  perfections  to  them ;  then  he  must  grant  that 
his  personal  presence  and  reign  on  earth  cannot  obscure  the 
spirituality  of  his  kingdom.  Was  there  ever  a  more  unfor- 
tunate position  for  a  controversialist,  who  is  endeavoring 
to  convict  those  whom  he  assails  of  detracting  from  the 
spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  Could  he  give  more  deci- 
sive evidence  that  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss  a  subject  of 
which  he  has  neglected  to  gain  a  proper  knowledge — of 
which  he  has  only  the  most  mistaken  and  preposterous 
notions  ? 

But  this  dogma  that  Christ's  personal  presence  is  incom- 
patible with  his  exercising  a  spiritual  rule,  or  receiving  a 
spiritual  homage,  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  representations 
of  the  sacred  word  as  it  is  with  Christ's  perfections.  Do  the 
Scriptures  anywhere  intimate  that  the  visible  manifestations 
of  himself,  which  God  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  people  of  Israel,  had  the  effect  to  divest  their 
awe,  love,  trust,  and  homage  of  spirituality,  and  convert 
them  into  mere  external  acts,  or  reduce  them  within  the 
sphere  of  the  senses  ?    Was  that  the  result  of  his  revelation 
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of  himaelf  to  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Moses?  Was  that  the 
impression  produced  by  his  descent  in  glory  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  the  presence  of  the  Israelites,  and  institution  of  the 
law?  Was  such  the  effect  of  the  visions  of  him 
beheld  by  David,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  other 
prophets?  Was  that  the  effect  of  his  transfiguration 
witnessed  by  Peter,  James,  and  John?  Was  it  of  his 
appearance  to  the  disciples  and  believers  after  his  resur- 
rection ?  Was  it  of  his  revelation  of  himself  to  Paul  on 
^is  way  to  Damascus,  and  when  caught  up  to  the  third  hea- 
vens ?  Was  such  an  influence  exerted  by  his  manifestation 
of  himself  to  John  in  the  visions  of  Fatmos  ?  These  ques- 
tions do  not  need  an  answer.  It  is  surprising  that  Dr.  S. 
should  not  have  extended  his  thoughts  far  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  confutation  of  his  objection,  which  is  presented  by 
the  impressions  which  the  Scriptures  everywhere  represent 
the  visible  manifestation  of  Jehovah  as  having  produced  on 
those  to  whom  he  revealed  himself. 

But  his  objection  is  as  applicable  to  the  visible  reign  of 
Crod  and  Christ  in  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  as  it  is  to  his  personal  pre- 
sence and  reign  on  earth.  Thousands  of  thousands  minister 
to  him  there,  we  are  told,  and  ten  times  ten  thousand  stand 
before  him.  In  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  living 
creatures  and  elders  are  exhibited  as  ceaselessly  celebrating 
his  infinite  sanctitude  and  glory ;  and  the  angelic  hosts  as 
hymning  the  rights,  and  majesty,  and  honor  of  the  Lamb ; 
and  Dr.  Spring  himself  holds  that  all  the  redeemed  are  for 
ever  to  live  and  reign  with  him  where  he  personally  and 
visibly  manifests  himself  If,  then,  his  personal  presence 
and  visible  reign  on  earth  must  obscure  the  spirituality  of 
his  kingdom,  why  must  they  not  equally  in  heaven  ?  If  his 
reigning  visibly  in  his  glorified  humanity  in  heaven  is  not 

« [Compatible  with  the  perfect  homage  of  his  creatures,  but 
ds  and  exalts  it,  why  should  it  not  equally  subserve  that 
end  on  earth?  It  is  a  pitiable  condition  truly,  when  a  con- 
troversialist has  no  other  means  of  fastening  an  injurious 
charge  on  those  whom  he  attacks,  and  rendering  them  ob- 
jects of  prejudice,  than  to  detract  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
Redeemer,  defame  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  and 
degrade  his  adorers  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  to  the  rank  of 
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mere  eensuous  woishippeTs  I  It  is  a  distressing  task  to  be 
called  to  repel  an  assailant,  who  exhibits  at  every  step  the 
most  resistless  indications  that  he  has  no  clear  comprehension 
either  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  himself — who  advances  ob- 
jections that  are  as  applicable  to  the  Bible  and  to  his  own 
scheme  as  they  are  to  their  views  whom  he  expects  to  con- 
found by  them. 

But  he  proceeds  in  this,  as  in  his  former  objection,  on  a 
total  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of  the  views  mil* 
lenarians  entertain  of  the  import  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
millennium ;  for  he  intimates  that  they  regard  the  symbols 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  foreshowing  the  rise  and  occurrence  of 
precisely  such  agents  and  events  as  they  are  themselves. 
Thus  he  says : 

^  The  glory  of  this  Spiritual  reign  is  expressed  to  us  not  unfre- 
qoently  by  figures,  and  emblems,  and  symbols,  addressed  to  our 
tenses,  because  we  are  creatures  of  sense.  They  are  instructive  and 
affecting  representations,  if  we  carry  this  great  truth  along  with  us 
in  order  to  interpret  them ;  bat  without  this  we  make  havoc  of  the 
word  of  €k>d.  This  great  truth  is  worth  all  the  literalism  and  all 
the  algebraic  laws  of  symbolization  in  the  world.  No  man  sup- 
poses that  the  sea  of  glass — the  streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem — the 
river  of  life — the  trees  on  its  banks — the  terraces  of  the  city  [not 
mentioned  by  John]  sparkling  with  precious  stones — the  gates  of 
pearl — the  harps  of  gold  and  the  white  linen  of  the  saints,  are 
anything  more  than  emblems  of  the  beauty,  purity,  and  bliss  of  this 
heavenly  and  spiritual  kingdom.  Nor  does  any  man  suppose  that 
when  the  same  writer,  in  the  same  metaphorical  language,  speaks  of 
an  *  angel  coming  down  from  heaven  having  the  key  of  the  bottom- 
less  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand,'  and  of  his  '  laying  hold  on 
the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  and  binding  him  a  thousand  years,  and 
casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  setting  a  seal  upon  him,'  that 
there  was  literally  any  such  an^el,  or  keyy  or  chain,  or  dragon,  or 
seal.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  Satan's  power 
on  the  earth  shall  be  divinely  and  effectively  restrained.  And  wh||^ 
the  same  writer  proceeds  in  the  next  sentence  to  say  that  he  '  saw 
thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them ;  and  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had 
received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  nor  in  their  hands,  and  they 
fived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years  ;*  no  one  supposes 
diat  these  were  literal  thrones,  nor  any  person  that  sat  upon  them. 
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nor  any  bioit^not  imojfe^  nor  an j  mark  npoo  thelbrehead  or  hands. 
It  was  all  a  viaiov ;  and  was  designed  to  teach  auch  truths  as  en* 
lightened  and  devout  minds  would  sseeive.  The  writer  is  spealdag 
of  the  thousand  years  when  the  power  of  Satan  should  not  only  be 
restricted,  but  the  power  of  piety  revired,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
greatly  advanced.  The  whole  passage  cannot  be  understood  literallif 
without  the  most  preposterous  conclusions." — Pp.  122,  123, 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  vagae  and  confused  ideas^  and 
blundering  representations  that  reign  in  every  part  of  kis 
discussion.  He  here  specifically  denies  that  any  such  sym* 
bols  as  those  which  he  enumerates,  were  eyeti  exhibited  to 
the  apostle ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  objects 
beheld  by  the  apostle  were  really  what  he  denominates  them. 
But  that  is  not  only  to  contradict  the  prophet,  but  is  to  anni- 
hilate the  prophecy.  John  says  that  he  saw  '^  an  angel  come 
down  firom  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit 
and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand,  and  he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and 
bound  him  a  thousand  years  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal 
upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till 
the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled."  As  then  he  saw 
them,  they  were  presented  to  his  senses,  and  thence  had  a 
real  existence  exterior  to  and  independent  of  him,  and  were 
therefore  what  he  denominates  them.  That  they  were  ex* 
hibited  to  him  in  vision  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  real 
and  apprehended  by  his  senses,  in  contradistinction  from 
being  merely  conceptional.  And,  moreover,  if  they  were 
not  both  what  the  apostle  denominates  them,  and  actually 
present  to  him,  then  they  can  neither  be  the  medium  of  such 
a  revelation  as  purports  to  be  made  through  them,  nor  of 
any  revelation  whetever.  To  deny  that  they  were  truly 
what  he  denominates  them  is  to  deny  that  they  are  the 
media  of  such  a  revelation  as  the  symbols  he  designates  are 

»'ted  to  make.  To  deny  that  they  were  present  to  him  is 
'deny  that  any  revelation  whatever  was  made  through 
them ;  for  if  there  were  no  symbols  to  convey  a  revelation, 
then  certainly  no  revelation  can  have  been  conveyed  through 
symbols. 

But  let  us  assume,  that  instead  of  this  extraordinary  mis- 
representation! what  Dr.  S.  meant  to  state,  was,  that  no  one 
can  rationally  aappose  that  the  things  foreshown  in  those 
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▼isions  are  identically  those  or  of  the  isame  kinds  as  the 
ijfmbols  themselves  that  are  used  to  foreshow  them ;  and  we 
mUk.  who  imagines  that  they  are  ?  Not  millenarians.  Dr.  & 
implies  that  that  is  their  theory ;  as  otherwise  his  argument 
has  no  relevancy.  But  no  representation  could  be  more 
groundless  and  unjust  They  universally  regard  those  sym- 
bols as  representatives  of  agents  and  events  of  a  different 
Older  from  themselves.  The  new  Jerusalem  is  expressly 
interpreted  in  the  prophecy  as  symbolizing  the  same  body, 
— the  risen  and  glorified  saints,— as  the  Lamb's  wife.  Rev. 
zxi.  9,  10.  The  dragon  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  symbol 
of  Satan  and  his  angels ;  and  the  key,  the  chain,  the  pit,  and 
the  seal,  as  representatives  of  analogous  instruments ;  and 
the  binding  and  imprisonment  as  symbolizing  the  fact  of  the 
removal  of  Satan  and  his  hosts  from  the  presence  of  the 
nations,  and  prevention  by  confinement  from  tempting  them. 
That  Satan  himself  alone  is  to  be  intercepted  from  exerting 
his  deceptive  influence,  and  that  a  chain  is  to  be  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  is  to  be  bound,  and  a  pit  shut  with  a  key 
and  seal,  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  no  millenarian,  so 
fiur  as  we  are  aware,  holds.  So  far  from  it,  the  theory  which 
he  here  falsely  ascribes  to  them  is  identically  that  on  which 
his  own  party  generally  frame  their  constructions.  The 
principle  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  show,  on  which 
they  usually  proceed  is,  that  the  symbol  and  that  which  it 
foreshows,  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind.  Thus,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  they  maintain  that  the  agents  and  events 
denoted  by  the  symbols  of  the  first  four  seals  are  warriors, 
wars,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  because  the  symbols  are 
horsemen  who  conquer,  exact,  and  destroy  with  the  sword 
famine,  pestilence,  and  beasts.  This  notion,  our  readers  need 
not  be  told,  we  have  pointed  out  as  a  fatal  error  in  their  sys- 
tem, and  have  made  it  our  chief  aim  to  show,  from  the  in- 
terpretations given  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  that  t]j6 
great  law  of  symbolization  is  directly  the  reverse ;  in  0 
cases  where  the  subject  admits  it,  representatives  being  em- 
ployed of  a  different  species  or  class  from  the  things  that 
are  foreshown  by  them.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  which 
distinguishes  the  views  of  symbolization  we  have  advanced, 
more  than  any  other  from  the  theories  generally  entertained. 
Dr.  Spring  represents  that  premillennialists,  and  we  among 
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tlie  rest,  regard  the  thiDgs  foreshown  as  identically  the  same 
in  kind  as  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  represented.  What 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  I  what  a  lofty  impartiality 
he  displays  I  To  make  an  effective  onset  on  those  whom  he 
attacks,  he  falsely  ascribes  to  them  a  leading  doctrine  held  by 
his  own  party  which  they  reject,  and  falsely  claims  as  his 
own  a  doctrine  never  advanced  by  a  solitary  individual  of 
his  party,  but  that  is  peculiar  to  those  whom  he  accuses  of 
rejecting  it  What  a  splendid  device  for  achieving  a  vic- 
tory I 

He  next  attempts  to  confirm  this  charge  of  unspirituality 
by  representing  ihdX  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal  reign 
has  its  origin  in  the  appetites  and  passions  of  its  advocates, 
and  implies  that  the  millennium  is  to  be  a  period  of  sensual- 
ism and  corruption. 

^'  We  may  not  utter  all  our  objections  in  their  full  force  to  this  sen- 
timental, tender,  and  pathetic  theory.  We  are  instructed  by  the 
great  Teacher,  that  except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God  !  Some  of  the  features  of  modern  millenarians 
are  not  difficult  to  be  ieen^  nor  are  they  altogether  revolting  to  the 
natural  heart  We  are  told  that '  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh  ;'  nor  may  we  forget  the  truth  that  in  the  resurrection,  *  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
€k)d.'  It  is  the  anti-spiritual  view  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  imparts 
atttoctiveness  to  it,  which  God  himself  has  not  given.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  a  theory  which  thus  addresses  itself  to  creatures  of 
sense  should  produce  excitement  in  the  world.  We  do  not  won- 
der at  the  preposterous  views  conceming  it  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  nor  that  it  sank  in  silence  under  the  burden  of  its  own 
unworthiness.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  wickedness  of  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster,  nor  at  the  legal  enactments  against  them  ;  nor  at 
the  tragical  issue  of  the  *'  celestial  republic*  of  John  of  Lejden  ; 
nor  are  we  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  the  men  of  the  ^  Fifth 
Monarchy*  during  the  time  of  Cromwell,  establishing  a  heavenly 
Mtedom  on  earth,  which  was  the  resort  of  deism,  infidelity,  and 
crime ;  nor  do  later  errors  of  the  same  general  family  in  our  land 
surprise  us.  We  respectfully  submit  to  good  men  who,  though 
they  disclaim  all  participation  in  principles  thus  ruinous,  yet  advocate 
this  anti-spiritual  and  literal  theory :  whether  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  their  system  does  not  lead  to  such  results,  and  whether  the 
system  they  now  oppose  and  which  the  Bible  advocates  is  not  a 
•afer  system."— Pp.  127-129. 
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He  thus  distinctly  represents  that  the  doctrine  owes  its 
"  attractiveness  "  to  its  adaptation  to  gratify  the  sensual  tastes 
and  passions  of  unsanctified  men,  and  that  it  naturally  gene- 
rates  such  revolting  excesses  as  were  perpetrated  by  the 
fiuiatics  of  Munster  and  Leyden ;  and  calls  upon  good  men 
to  decide  whether  such  are  not  its  legitimate  results,  and 
whether  therefore  the  system  he  advocates,  is  not  a  safer 
system.  The  part  of  the  doctrine  against  which  he  alleges 
this  charge,  is  the  representation  that  the  race  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  natural  body,  and  multiply  during  the 
thousand  years  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on  the  earth. 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  it,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  it  have  any  just  ground  whatever,  it  is  far  more 
applicable  to  his  own  theory  of  the  millennium  than  to  that 
entertained  by  millenarians.  For  he  holds  in  the  most 
specific  manner,  that  men  are  to  continue  to  live  on  the  earth 
in  the  natural  body,  and  multiply  during  the  thousand  years ; 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  none  then  of  either  sex  will 
remain  single,  but  that  all  will  assume  the  marriage  relation 
and  have  families.    Thus,  he  says, 

"  The  ioeial  relations  form  no  small  part  of  that  wise  and  benevo- 
lent arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  by  which  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  true  religion  itself  are  perpetuated  from  parents  to  their 
children,  and  the  honor  of  the  Redeemer  becomes  refulgent  in  the 
earth.  They  are  dishonored  now ;  but  they  will  not  be  dishonored 
in  that  coming  day,  when  '  a  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and 
a  small  one  a  strong  nation.*  FeWy  if  any,  will  then  be  founds  wbo  from 
a  dissocial  spirit,  from  avarice  or  licentiousness,  from  the  dread  of 
toil  or  the  fears  of  responsibility,  from  indifference  to  the  wise 
arrangements  of  the  Author  of  their  living,  or  from  any  other  selfish 
considerations,  countervail  that  great  law  by  which  these  relations 
are  rendered  perpetual  and  pure.  The  world  mil  be  exclusively  a 
world  of  families  ;  or  if  here  and  there  a  solitary  straggler  is  found 
beyond  the  bright  zone  that  thus  belts  the  earth,  he  will  be  pitied 
and  wondered  at  as  a  wandering  star." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  159. 

He  thus  maintains  that  marriage  will  then  be  universal,  or 
nearly  so ;  that  if  there  are  any  exceptions  they  will  spring 
from  an  extremely  selfish  or  morose  spirit,  will  be  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  great  and  wise  law  of  the  Almighty,  and 
will  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  hopeless  reprobation.    He 
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even  asserts  that  the  marriage  relations  are  to  be  "  perpetual." 
He  holds  accordingly  that  there  will  then  be  an  immense 
multiplication  of  the  race. 

^  Could  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  those  coming  days,  and  view 
the  population  of  this  globe,  we  should  see  what  has  never  yet  been 
seen.  Not  a  continent  nor  island,  not  a  mountain  nor  valley,  not 
river's  bank  nor  iron-bound  shore,  not  a  sandy  desert  nor  a  bold 
promontory,  but  will  teem  with  the  kabitcUions  of  men,  Sueceuive 
generations  no  longer  traversing  the  earth  in  solitary  streams  or 
broad  rivers,  shall  flow  on  in  one  vast  swelling  ocean,  everywhere  mtdti- 
plied  as  the  sands  on  the  «Aorf."— Vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

He  asserts  therefore  in  the  fullest  manner  this  great  fea- 
ture of  the  millennial  period,  and  holds  that  it  is  to  subserve 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  the  race, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  The  only  point  in  which 
his  view  on  the  subject  differs  from  that  entertained  by 
millenarians,  respects  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  They 
maintain  that  he  is  then  to  be  present  in  person  on  the  earth. 
Dr.  S.  denies  it,  and  holds  that  he  is  to  continue  in  heaven. 
His  representation,  therefore,  that  the  pre-millennial  doctrine 
indicates  that  the  millennium  is  to  be  a  period  of  unbounded 
lawlessness  and  sensuality,  directly  imports,  that  it  will 
owe  that  character  to  the  personal  presence  and  visible  reign 
of  the  Redeemer ;  and  implies  accordingly  that  his  presence 
will  naturally  release  mankind  from  the  restraints  of  law 
and  decency,  and  prompt  them  to  unbridled  licentiousness ; 
for  why  else  should  such  corruption  prevail,  any  more  than 
though  he  were  not  present?  Why  else  should  an  admi- 
nistration that  is  in  itself  pure,  wise,  and  benevolent  to  the 
race,  and  glorious  to  the  Redeemer,  be  utterly  divested  by 
his  personal  presence  of  those  characteristics,  and  be  rendered 
immeasurably  debasing  to  them,  and  dishonorable  to  him  ? 

Such  is  the  implication  of  his  charge.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  of  his  candor  and  consistency  in  endeavor- 
ing not  merely  to  crush  the  doctrine,  but  to  destroy  the 
character  of  those  whom  he  opposes,  by  bringing  forward  an 
objection  with  such  solemn  parade  as  fatal  to  them,  that  lies 
equally  against  his  own  system.  We  leave  them  to  estimate 
his  wisdom  in  persuading  himself  that  he  illustrates  the 
character  and  glory  of  Christ,' by  indulging  in  such  a  revolt- 
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ing  detraction  of  his  person  and  perfections.  If  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  sanctitude  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  to 
create  beings  of  snoh  an  order,  to  make  provision  in  their 
natare  and  in  the  laws  under  which  he  places  them,  for 
their  multiplication ;  if  he  not  only  permits,  but  absolutely 
approves,  sanctions,  and  enjoins  it ;  if  it  is  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficent constitution,  &vorable  in  the  utmost  degree  to  the 
purity,  piety,  and  dignity  of  the  race ;  and  if  it  is  compatible 
with  his  perf^tions  to  reign  over  a  world  of  beings  of  such 
a  nature  and  living  under  such  a  law ; — ^then  it  is  solecistical  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  as  compatible  with  their  purity,  wis- 
dom, and  dignity,  to  live  under  his  reign  in  person  here,  as 
under  his  reign  in  heaven  :  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  it  is 
not  as  compatible  with  their  spirituality  and  with  his  glory 
that  he  should  reveal  himself  to  them  here,  as  though  he 
concealed  himself  from  their  sight 

To  his  intimation,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  pre-millen- 
nial  doctrine  gave  rise  to  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  we  reply,  that  those  fanatics  were  not  pre-millennial- 
ists ;  but  instead,  their  views  coincided  in  several  important 
respects,  with  those  entertained  by  anti-millenarians.  They 
did  not  look  for  the  advent  of  Christ  in  order  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  which  they  taught  was  soon  to  com- 
mence :  but  held  that  they  were  to  establish  it  themselves, 
and  were  themselves  to  reign  in  it  as  kings  and  priests  in 
the  natural  body,  instead  of  Christ  and  the  risen  and  glorified 
saints, — which  are  identically  the  views  maintained  by  Dr. 
Spring  and  other  anti-millenarians ;  and  it  was  in  connex- 
ion with  that  doctrine,  not  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s 
personal  advent  and  reign,  that  they  plunged  into  their 
shameful  excesses,  and  perpetrated  their  atrocious  crimes. 

Such  is  the  character  of  his  second  objection ;  false,  absurd, 
and  self-confuting  in  every  particular;  levelled  as  much 
against  himself,  as  those  whom  he  opposes ;  and  involving 
an  infinite  detraction  of  Christ's  perfections,  which  it  professes 
to  glorify. 

His  next  allegation  is  of  the  same  character. 

**A  third  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  gives  undue  and 
unwarranted  influence  to  the  mere  personal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world.    It  does  not  assign  iti  proper  place  to  the 
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agencies  in  this  work  whkk  already  exist,  and  which  Qod  himself 
has  appointed.  When  the  Son  of  God  ascended  up  on  high,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  church  all  the  agencies  that  are  required  for  the 
extension  and  final  triumph  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth« 
ITieie  are  the  truths  of  his  gospel  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  ike 
Holy  Spirit,    Just  in  the  measure  in  which  these  are  enjoyed  will 

men  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just 

******* 

"'  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  stand  in  our  o|^k>- 
siUon  to  the  supposed  premillennial  advent  We  might  have  said 
more  than  that  this  theory  does  not  assign  its  proper  place  to  the 
truth  and  the  Sjijrit  of  God  ;  but  we  should  do  violence  to  our  own 
feelings  to  say  more  of  those  whom  we  have  long  known  as  the 
advocates  of  evangelical  truth.  Tet,  when  a  recent  and  able  writer* 
made  this  objection  to  the  views  on  which  we  were  animadverting, 
the  leading  organ  in  the  expression  of  those  views  in  this  countryf 
repelled  the  imputation  with  indignant  sensitiveness.  Let  us  see 
how  this  matter  stands,  and  whether,  according  to  their  own  show- 
ing, this  indignant  disclaimer  will  avail  them.  We  affirm  that  they 
deny  the  sufficiency  of  God's  revealed  truth  in  the  conversion  of 
men ;  because  they  declare  that  at  the  period  when  the  Jewish  and 
Grentile  nations  are  to  be,  as  they  suppose,  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
God  '  is  to  give  them  new  revelations  and  institute  new  laws ;'  that 
*  he  is  to  make  new  communications  of  his  will  ;*  and  that '  thees 
revelations  of  himself  will  be  more  efficient  means  than  any  others.' 
Is  not  this  a  plain  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  does  it  not  unite  all  manner  of  pretensions  to  a  new  revelation  T 
—Vol.  ii.  pp.  129-181. 

His  allegation — which  he  repeats  and  endeavors  through 
a  series  of  f^es  to  confirm — thus  is,  that  millenarians,  and 
we  especially,  specifically  deny  that  the  truths  revealed  in 
tjie  word  of  God  are  adequate  to  enable  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
convert  the  world ;  and  assert  or  imply  that  the  great  object 
of  Christ's  personal  coming  or  reign  is  to  be  to  supply  that 
inadequacy  ;  that  his  presence  is  to  supersede,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  the  use  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  men  ;  or  that  their  conver- 
sion is  to  be  produced  by  his  mere  presence,  irrespective  of 
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tie  truths  of  the  gospel  which  it  may  exemplify  and  display. 
The  whole  pertinence  of  his  objection  depends  on  this 
representation ; — ^for  if  we  and  other  millenarians  do  not 
hold  nor  intimate  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  adequate  as  a 
means  to  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  if  the  Almighty 
Spirit  chooses  to  render  it  efficacious  by  his  influences ;  if 
we  do  not  hold  nor  imply  that  the  object  of  Christ's  coming 
18,  either  to  supersede  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  or  to 
remedy  a  defect  of  his  word ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  affirm 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  Spirit  is  then,  as  now,  to 
be  the  sole  author,  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  the  sole 
instrument  of  renovation ;  and  if  we  hold  and  show  that 
As  very  effect  of  Christ s  presence  is  to  be  to  bring  home  the 
great  truths  of  his  being,  and  government,  and  of  their 
eharacter  and  condition,  which  are  taught  in  the  gospel  more 
vividly  and  resistlessly  to  the  realizations  of  men ;  then  Dr. 
S.'8  imputations  nnd  objections  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  such 
is  the  fact,  too  plainly  to  admit  of  question. 

In  confutation,  then,  of  his  charge,  we  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  favorable  indication  of  the  merits 
of  his  cause,  that  he  refuses  to  enter  directly  into  the  inquiry 
whether  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  is  to  come  anterior 
to  the  millennium,  and  undertakes  to  prove  that  he  cannot, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  to  dishonor  and  supersede 
his  word  and  the  Spirit.     What  truth  is  safe  if  this  rational- 
istic method  is  allowable  ?     Are  Dr.  S.,  and  others  whom  he 
follows  in  this  part  of  his  argument,  more  competent  than 
Qtxi  himself  to  decide  what  administration  is  required  by  his 
perfections  ?     It  is  not  a  favorable  mark  of  his  cause  that,  in 
order  to  fasten  a  charge  of  error  on  those  whom  he  assails, 
he  finds  it  necessary — under  the  air  of  vindicating  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  word  and  Spirit — to  depreciate  the  influence  of 
Christ's  personal  presence,  and  represent  that  his  advent  and 
assumption  of  the  sway  of  the  world,  manifestation  of  his 
infinite  glory,  exercise  of  his  rights,  display  of  his  attributes, 
and  verification  of  the  great  predictions  of  his  word,  must 
have  the  effect  to  eclipse  the  truths  of  his  gospel,  empty 
them  of  their  significance,  and  consign  them  to  dishonor 
and  oblivion.     It  is  a  dark  sign,  indeed,  when  a  cause  can- 
not be  sustained,  except  by  detracting  thus  from  the  glory 
of  the  Bedeemer,  and  implying  that  the  great  truths  which 
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his  personal  presence  and  rule  will  reveal,  must  confbte  and 
confound  the  representations  of  his  word!  Yet  Dr.  S.'« 
whole  argument  here  rests  on  this  awful  implication ;  for  if 
the  great  £sicts  and  truths  which  are  to  be  set  forth  bj 
Christ's  personal  presence  and  reign,  are  identically  those  that 
are  taught  in  hie  ux>rd,  only  manifested  in  a  more  dazzling 
effulgence,  and  impressed  with  a  more  resistless  power,  then 
plainly  his  presence  is  not  to  supersede  them,  divest  them  of 
their  oflBice,  or  rob  them  of  their  influence. 
.  Next:  He  proceeds  in  his  objection,  on  the  assumption 
that  if  any  new  revelations  are  made  at  the  period  of 
Christ's  coming,  the  reason  must  be  that  the  truths  already 
revealed  are  not  sufficient  to  render  it  possible  to  the  Holj 
Spirit  to  convert  the  world.  "  We  affirm,"  he  says,  "  that 
they  deny  the  sufficiency  of  God's  revealed  truth  in  the  con- 
version of  men ;  because  they  declare  that  at  the  period  when 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  nations  are  to  be,  as  they  suppose, 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  God  ^  is  to  give  them  new  revela- 
tions  and  institute  new  laws.'  "  But  how  does  that  follow  ? 
Does  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  was  revealed  upwards  of 
sixty  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  thirty  after  the  death 
of  Paul,  Peter,  and  most  of  the  other  apostles,  imply  that 
the  truths  that  were  previously  made  known,  and  embodied 
in  the  gospels,  acts,  and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
were  insufficient  "  in  the  conversion  of  men  ?"  Was  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  perfectly  able  to  convert  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation  by  the  truths  that  were  proclaimed  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  he  was  to  convince  and  renew  the  three  thou- 
sand that  were  then  turned  to  repentance  and  faith  ?  Were 
pot  the  truths  which  Paul  communicated  to  the  churches 
of  Asia,  as  adequate  to  the  conversion  of  men,  as  those 
which  John  made  known  to  them  ?  Dr.  S.  will  not  deny 
it.  There  are  other  ends  for  which  revelations  are  made 
besides  the  mere  conversion  of  the  nations.  Truth  is  the 
instrument  of  sanctification,  as  well  as  of  conversion.  It  is 
the  means  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  a  simple  knowledge 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  work  of  redemption.  It  is 
essential  to  fit  the  redeemed  for  the  high  duties,  and  raise 
them  to  the  high  enjoyments  to  which  they  are  to  be 
called,  as  well  as  to  be  the  means  of  their  renovation.  It  is 
'^  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  correction,  for  in* 
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.ainietioii  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."    What 
•right  has  Dr.  S.  to  asaiume  that  Qx>d  must  stop  in  the  reve- 
lations he  makes  of 'himself  and  his  will,  at  the  point  at 
which  truth  enough  is  communicated  to  make  it  barely  pos- 
aible  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convert  the  nations?    Can  Dr. 
S.  seriously  persuade  himself  that  he  h^  actually  paused  at 
.that  point  ?    That  would  imply  that  the  Spirit  actually  em. 
ploys  the  whole  sum  of  truth  that  is  revealed  in  the  sacred 
word,  in  every  instance  of  conversion;  and   that  would 
imply  that  a  perfect  comprehension  of  every  truth  that  is 
embodied  in  the  Scriptures  is  actually  unve^ed  in  the  pro- 
oess  of  conversion  to  every  individual  who  is  renewed; 
and  thence  that  every  renovated  person  has  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  all  that  is  taught  in  the  sacred  volume,  pro- 
«phetiC|  as  wdl  as  didactic  and  historical !    What  a  charming 
:  result  of  his  assumption.    If  all  the  sanctified  have  been 
let  into  Buqh  a  complete  understanding  of  the  word  of  God, 
how  is  it  that  they  differ  so  sadly  in  respect  to  the  things 
that  are  revealed  ?    If  all  the  truths  made  known  in  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  and  John,  were  actually  unveiled  to  Dr.  S.^s  appre- 
hension, and  used  as  instruments  in  his  conversion,  how 
happens  it  that  he  does  not  decide  the  question  directly  from 
those  prophets  whether  Christ  is  to  come  or  not  before  the 
thousand  years  ?    Why  does  he  prefer  to  rely  on  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  d  priori  reasoning  7    But  no  one  will 
•  maintain  that  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  all  the  truths  that 
are  embodied  in  the  sacred  word  in  the  conversion  of  every 
or  any  individual.    The  presence,  indeed,  of  such  a  sum  of 
?  truth  at  the  moment  of  regeneration,  is  impossible  from  the 
limited  grasp  of  the  mind.    It  would  require  a  greater  mira- 
cle than  has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  conversion  of  men,  to 
,  npse  a  finite  intellect  to  a  comprehension  at  once  of  such  a 
I  boundless  number  of  propositions.    It  is  apparent,  there- 
,  fore,  that  God  has  not  limited  the  revelations  he  has  made  to 
the  truths  that  are  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the  mind. 
He  has  imparted  a  vastly  greater  variety,  and  unveiled  many 
of  them  in  far  higher  degrees.    He  has  communicated  a 
multitude  whose  principal  office  is  to  influence  the  mind 
n^ier  its  renovation  is  accomplished ; — truths  that  concern  the 
pecular  relations  and  duties  that  are  consequent  on  conver- 
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sion,  and  respect  the  church  and  the  everlasting  kingdom, 
which  is  then  made  the  object  of  faith  and  hope.  The  gift 
of  new  revelations  then  at  Christ's  advent  will  not  imply 
that  those  which  are  already  enjoyed  by  the  church,  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  men,  any  more  than  the  addi- 
tions that  were  made  to  these  revelations  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  and  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  imply 
that  they  were  granted  because  the  truths  before  revealed 
were  not  adequate  to  that  office.  They  may  be  designed  in 
a  large  degree  for  those  who  are  already  renewed,  and  be 
adapted  to  their  new  and  peculiar  condition,  as  many  of 
those  of  which  we  now  have  a  knowledge  are  designed 
chiefly  for  those  who  have  already  entered  on  the  Christian 
life. 

As  to  the  question  whether  new  revelations  are  in  hd  to 
be  made  at  the  period  of  the  millennium,  it  is  decided  by  the 
passage  to  which  Dr.  S.  refers :  Isaiah  ii.  2-4,  ''  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days" — regarded  by  Dr.  S.  himself 
as  denoting  the  millennial  age — *'  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house" — ^that  is  the  mount  on  which  the  temple  stood 
— '*  shall  be  established  on  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it.    And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.    And  he  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people, 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Here 
is  thus  a  specific  announcement,  1st,  that  in  the  millennial 
age,  Jehovah  is  to  have  a  temple  on  Mount  Moriah ;  2d, 
that  all  nations  are  then  to  repair  to  it ;  8d,  that  one  object 
of  their  resorting  there  is  to  be  to  learn  his  ways,  and  get 
instruction  respecting  his  paths,  or  learn  the  great  things  that 
respect  his  kingdom  and  will ;  4th,  that  the  reason  of  their 
resorting  there  for  that  information  is  to  be,  that  he  is  there 
to  conmiunicate  his  will  and  make  known  his  law ;  6th,  and 
finally,  that  the  eflFect  of  the  communications  he  will  there 
make  will  be  to  lead  the  nations — not  to  despise  his  word,  or 
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digbt  his  Spirit — ^but  to  lay  aside  their  wars  and  contentions, 
convert  their  instruments  of  destruction  into  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  live  together  in  righteousness  and  peace. 
Tet  it  is  for  receiving  this  and  other  similar  passages  in  their 
plain  grammatical  sense,  which  is  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  great  characters  of  God's  present  government,  and  the 
purpoees  he  has  revealed  in  respect  to  the  future,  and  cannot 
be  set  aside  except  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  language 
80  arbitrary  and  monstrous,  that  if  applied  to  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume,  it  would  strike  from  our  hands  every 
fiust  and  truth  they  contain : — it  is  for  receiving  this  great 
and  precious  announcement  that  millenarians  and  ourselves 
eq)ecially  are  charged  by  Dr.  S.  and  others  with  depreciating 
the  revcJation  we  now  enjoy,  denying  its  adequacy  to  the 
ccmversion  of  men,  even  when  enforced  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  implying  that  the  office  of  renewing  the 
mind  is,  at  Christ's  coming,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Spirit, 
and  assumed  and  exercised  by  himself  and  independently 
of  the  instrumentality  of  truth  I — and  all  this  in  the  name 
of  zeal  for  the  prerogatives  and  honor  of  the  word  and 
Spirit !     Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiable  exhibition  of  mis- 
conception and  self-contradiction  ?    K  these  gentlemen  are 
animated  by  such  a  desire  to  vindicate  and  honor  the  word 
of  God,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  exemplify  their 
reverence  by  receiving  the  announcements  which  it  thus 
makes  in  the  most  plain   and  unequivocal  manner,  and 
allowing  them  their  proper  influence,  in  place  of  setting  them 
aside  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  allegorical,  and  signify 
something,  no  one  can  tell  what,  wholly  different  from  their 
philological  meaning?    To  mask  such  a  bold  rejection  of 
what  God  reveals,  and  substitution  of  a  theory  of  their  own 
in  its  place,  under  the  plea  of  zeal  for  his  word,  is  not  what 
we  should  expect  from  sincere  and  conscientious  men,  who 
imderstand  what  they  are  about.    Let  Dr.  S.  direct  his  zeal 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  according 
to  their  proper  laws,  and  he  will  have  no  further  occasion  or 
disposition,  we  apprehend,  to  accuse  millenarians  of  deny- 
ing or  dishonoring  the  sacred  word. 

And  finally,  that  Dr.  S.  has  urged  these  objections  without 
a  proper  consideration  of  their  bearing,  is  seen  from  the  fact, 
that  he  himself  maintains  as  emphatically  as  those  whom  he 
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assails,  that  there  is  to  be  a  manifestation  of  Christ's  perfec- 
tions during  the  millennium,  that  will  be  far  more  august 
and  impressive  than  that  which  is  now  made. 

**  It  will  be  a  day  when  the  glory  of  Christ  ihcUl  be  wonderfully 
tnanifeeted  to  the  children  of  men.  Here  lies  the  true  glorj  of  that 
coming  day.  Ood  himself  is  the  true  glory  of  all  his  works.  .... 
He  is  known  now  by  ^  the  judgments  which  he  executeth.'  •  .  There 
are  other  glories  of  his  natcrk  to  be  unfolded  ;  other  impressions  of 
his  excellence  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  other  honors 
which  he  is  to  receive  ere  the  last  ingathering  of  men.  Some  of 
these  manifestations  have  already  been  made,  and  if  it  is  a  view  un- 
'  utterably  grand  and  beautiful  thus  to  '  stand  and  see  the  salvation  of 
'  6od,'  what  will  it  be  when  that  salvation  is  consummated,  and  its 
Iplendid  glories  burst  upon  the  earth,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  is 
unloosed,  and  millions  in  every  land  exclaim.  Behold,  what  hath  God 
wrought?  They  are  these  strong  and  vivid  impressions  of  the 
Deity  made  upon  the  minds  of  men  which  is  one  great  object  he  has 
in  view  in  the  arrangements  of  his  providence  and  the  dispensations 
of  his  grace." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  171-172. 

I^  then,  such  extraordinary  manifestations  are  truly  to  be 
made  at  that  epoch  of  Christ's  glory,  tod  impressions  prc^ 
duced  so  much  more  yivid  and  powerful  on  the  minds  of 
men  of  the  Deity,  why  are  they  not  as  open  to  objection  on 
Dr.  S.'s  principles  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  made 
through  the  personal  presence  and  reign  of  Christ  ?  And  if 
new  measures  of  knowledge  are  to  be  communicated  by 
them,  why  does  it  not  imply  an  inadequacy  of  that  which  is 
now  enjoyed  in  the  written  word,  as  much  as  though  it  were 
imparted  by  a  new  revelation  ?  He  thus,  in  the  description 
he  gives  of  the  millennium,  completely  deserts  the  ground 
on  which  he  argues  against  millenarians  and  advances 
views  that  are  as  obnoxious  as  theirs  are,  to  the  objections 
he  alleges  against  them.  How  much  to  be  regretted  it  is 
that  he  missed  the  perception  of  this  fact,  which  is  as  conspi- 
cuous as  noonday  to  all  other  eyes. 

He  alleges  as  a  fourth  objection  to  the  theory,  ''  that  it 
denies  the  general  judgment  and  the  final  destruction  of  this 
material  world."  By  the  denial  of  a  general  judgment,  he 
admits  he  does  not  mean  a  denial  that  all  mankind,  living 
and  deady  are  to  be  judged,  but  only  that  they  are  all  to  be 
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judged  at  die  same  epocli.  Yet  he  treats  the  doctrine  held 
bj  millenarians  that  the  judgment  of  the  living  nations  and 
the  holy  dead,  is  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  mil- 
lennium,  and  of  the  unholy  dead  after  the  close  of  that 
period,  as  a  fatal,  error  involving  the  introduction  of  another 
gospel 

**  Tken  are  bo  many  important  ends  in  the  divine  government  to 
be  secured  by  this  arrangement,  that  to  deny  it  is  a  irirtual  attempt 
to  disturb  the  piilarB  by  whiich  it  is  supported,  mar  ita  symmetry,  and 
defiice  its  beauty.  No  judgment  of  individual  men  as  such,  or  indir 
▼idual  nations,  can  answer  the  end  of  a,  generi^  judgment  That 
man  does  not  preach  the  sam^  gospel  which  Christ  and  his  apostles 
preached  who  denies  or  obscures  this  great  truth.^ — YoL  ii.  p.  138. 

This  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  dogmatical,  and  if  Dr.  S. 
is  to  decide  the  question  by  his  mere  voice,  instead  of  the 
word  of  God,  no  room  is  left  for  debate.  As  we  treated  of 
this  subject  at  some  length  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Brown's 
work,  we  shall  now  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief 
reply.  1.  Dr.  S.  neither  does  nor  can  produce  any  passage 
from  the  Bible  which  expressly  teaches  or  implies  that  all 
mankind,  living  and  dead,  are  to  be  judged  at  the  same 
epoch  and  after  the  millennium.  2.  He  admits  that  the 
judgment  symbolized,  Be  v.  xx.  11-15,  when  the  sea,  death, 
and  the  grave  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  them,  denotes 
a  judgment  that  is  to  take  place  after  the  thousand  years 
have  passed.  But  there  is  just  as  clear  and  specific  a  symbo- 
lization  in  the  same  chapter,  v.  4-6,  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
holy  dead  and  their  elevation  to  thrones,  which  implies  their 
judgment  and  acceptance,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thou- 
sand  years,  and  in  order  to  their  reigning  with  Christ  during 
that  period.  Every  consideration  that  shows  that  the  other 
denotes  a  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  unholy  dead 
after  the  millennium,  shows  with  equal  certainty  and 
strength  that  this  represents  a  resurrection  and  acceptance 
of  the  holy  dead  at  the  commencement  of  that  period. 
There  is  no  device  that  can  set  aside  the  one,  or  convert  it 
into  a  representation  of  a  mere  moral  change,  that  will  not, 
with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  work  a  similar  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  other.    3.  There  is,  besides,  as  formal  and  specific 
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a  sjrmbolization  of  a  judgment  of  the  liviDg  persons  denoted 
by  the  ten-homed  wild  beast,  or  the  apostate  and  persecut- 
ing civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  western  Boman 
empire  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  millennium, 
Daniel  yii.  9-12,  as  there  is,  Bev.  xx.  11-16,  of  a  judgment 
and  destruction  of  the  unholy  dead  after  that  period.    It  is 
jas  bold  a  contravention  of  the  word  of  God  to  deny  the  one 
as  it  were  to  deny  the  other.    Let  the  reader  compare  the 
two  passages,  and  he  will  see  that  there  are  no  others  in  the 
whole  sacred  volume,  relating  to  different  epochs,  that  pre- 
sent so  exact  a  parallel  to  each  other.    4.  There  is  an 
equally  specific  revelation,  Matt,  xxv.,  that  a  judgment  of 
all  the  living  nations  is  to  take  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Dr.  S.  indeed  sneers  at  the  statement  made  by  us  that  the 
terms  ir«rr«  thn^  all  nations,  denote  the  living  population  of 
the  globe  at  the  period  to  which  the  passages  in  which  they 
are  used  refer.    Nothing  but  a  total  inacquaintanoe  with  the 
usage  of  the  terms  could  excuse  such  a  blunder.    Let  him 
look  into  any  respectable  lexicographer — ^Wahl,  Bretschnei- 
der,  Bobinson — ^and  see  if  that  is  not  the  sense  they  ascribe 
to  f#»H.    Let  him  point  out,  if  he  can,  a  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  it  is  not  employed  with  that  significa- 
tion.   This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
he  substitutes  the  vague  and  mistaken  notions  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  adopt,  in  place  of  the  clear  testimony  of 
the  word  of  God.     And  there  is  in  Daniel  vii.  lS-28,  Bev. 
xix.  11-21,  Matt  xxiv.,  and  Luke  xxi.,  a  clear  and  specific 
revelation  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person  in  the  clouds,  and 
commence  his  reign  on  earth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  antichristian  powers,  which  is  to  precede  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium  ;  so  that  the  judgment  of  the  living 
nations  predicted  Matt,  xxv.,  which  is  to  take  place  at  his 
coming,  is  also  to  precede,  instead  of  following  the  millen- 
nium.    And  with  these,  many  other  predictions  coincide. 
The  position  of  the  two  parties,  then,  is  precisely  this: — The 
millenarians  have  a  large  number  of  passages  that  expressly 
show  that  the  judgment  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  man- 
kind, the  holy  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unholy  dead,  is  to 
take  place  at  different  epochs.    Dr.  S.  rejects  these  specific 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  maintains,  without  a  pas- 
sage that  directly  supports  it,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
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whole  race  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  after  the 
end  of  the  millennial  period ;  and  on  this  extraordinary 
ground  he  charges  them  with  subverting  "the  divine 
govemment,"  and  introducing  a  different  "gospel''  from 
that  which  "  Christ  and  the  apostles  preached." 

As  it  regards  "  the  astonishing  coolness  with  which  they 
confront  the  Bible  and  endeavor  to  show  that  this  world  will 
not  at  last  be  burned  up  and  destroyed,"  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  first,  that  the  anti-millenarians  themselves  do  not  uni- 
verctfdly  hold  that  the  earth  is  to  be  annihilated ;  not  a  few 
of  them  reject  the  notion,  as  wholly  without  authority,  and 
justly;  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage,  2  Pet.  iii.  10, 
which  requires  or  justifies  such  a  construction.  It  teaches 
that  the  heavens,  by  which  is  meant  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
rush  or  pass  away,  the  elements  melt  with  heat,  and  the 
earth  and  its  works  be  burned — not  burned  up — ^that  is, 
reduced  to  the  simplest  forms  its  matter  is  capable  of  assum- 
ing, and  annihilated.  That  that  is  not  the  meaning,  is 
shown  by  the  assurance  that  immediately  follows,  that  the 
apostle  "  nevertheless  looked  for  a  new  heaven  and  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness;"  which  denotes  not 
another  earth  newly  created,  but  the  same  identical  earth 
renovated  and  freed  from  the  curse  brought  on  it  by  the  fall ; 
just  as  a  new  heart,  a  new  creation,  and  a  new  life  denote  a 
renewed  heart  and  life  merely  of  the  same  identical  indivi- 
dual, not  the  heart  and  life  of  a  wholly  different  person. 

His  "fifth  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  scriptural  narrative  of  those  events  which  are  to 
take  place  between  the  millennium  and  the  end  of  the 
world."  But  this,  like  all  the  others,  is  founded  on  his 
mere  opinion,  and  is  in  the  most  palpable  contradiction  to 
£EU^t  Thus  his  first  specification  in  support  of  it  is,  that 
millenarians  deny  that  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign 
on  the  earth  are  to  have  an  end.  Quoting  Eev.  xx.  7-11,  he 
says: — 

"There  are  several  things  ia  this  narrative  that  are  absolutely 
&tal  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  premillennial  advent.  In  the  first 
place,  it  speaks  of  events  that  'are  to  take  place  on  this  earth,  and 
affirms  the  thousand  years  of  the  Saviour's  reign  upon  it  are  to  have 
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an  end This  the  millenarians  deny,  as  we  have  bei<M 

seen."— Pp.  143,  144. 

But  millenarians  utter  no  such  denial.  They  have  no 
inducement  to  utter  it  They  bold  as  distinctly  and 
undoubtingly  as  any  others  that  the  thousand  years'  reign 
is  to  end.  What  they  maintain  is,  that  notwithstanding 
that  period  and  the  peculiar  administration  that  is  to  distin* 
gmsh  it  are  to  end,  Christ  is  still  to  continue  to  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  his  saints  are  still  to  reign  with  him ;  and  they 
found  that  belief  on  the  express  announcement,  Daniel  viL 
18,  14,  that  the  dominion  that  is  to  be  given  to  him  over 
"  all  people,  nations,  and  languages"  when  he  comes  "  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,"  is  to  be  "  an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed ;"  that  the  kingdom  which  "  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High"  are  then  to  take,  they  are  to  "  possess  for 
ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever,"  v.  18 ;  and  that  that  kingdom 
is  to  be  "  under  the  whole  heaven,"  or,  in  other  words,  on 
this  earth,  and  is  to  contain  "  all  the  dominions  "  that  exist 
on  the  globe,  v.  27.  They  found  it  also  on  the  assurance 
addressed  to  Mary  at  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
that "  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
Davidf  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." — Luke  i.  31-^3.  And 
finally  they  found  it  on  the  announcement,  Rev.  xxi.,  xxiL 
1-6,  that  the  servants  of  God  who  are  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  come  down  froxA 
heaven  to  earthy  are  to  see  his  face  there,  live  in  his  lights 
and  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  such  is  the  uniform 
representation  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject.  Can  more 
ample  authority  be  required  for  the  doctrine  held  by  mille- 
narians? Yet  in  the  fece  of  this  array  of  testimonies,  Dr. 
Spring  has  "  the  astonishing  coolness  to  confix)nt"  them,  and 
allege  the  fact  that  the  thousand  years'  reign  is  to  end,  as 
"absolutely  fatal"  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth.  He  is  not  able  to  discern  the  con- 
sistency, it  seems,  of  the  expiration  of  a  specific  period  of  a 
reign,  marked  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  his  empire,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  his  reign  itself  over  that  empire  in  a  different 
oondition.    And  yet  he  maintains  that  Christ's  reign  is  to 
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oontinae  for  ever,  though  not  in  this  world.  But  why  is. 
not  the  termination  of  the  peculiar  administration  of  the 
thousand  years,  as  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  his. 
reign  on  earth  in  a  different  form,  as  it  is  with  its  continu- 
ance in  another  world?  What  a  singular  fiitality  marks 
Dr,  S.'s  objections  I  They  are,  first,  wholly  false ;  and  next, 
were  they  true,  they  are  as  fatal  to  his  system  as  to  theirs 
against  whom  he  alleges  them. 

He  proceeds: — " In  the  next  place,  it" — Rev.  xx.  7-11 — 
^  affirms  that  the  judgment  will  not  take  place  till  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years ;  it  was  riot  until  the  thousand  years, 
had  eapired  that  the  books  were  opened,  and  every  man 
judged  according  to  his  works.  This  also  millenarians 
deny."  This  is  equally  at  variance  with  fiict  Millena- 
rians do  not  deny  that  the  judgment  which  is  symbolized, 
Bev.  XX.  11-15,  is  to  take  place  after  the  close  of  the  thou- 
sand years.  They  maintain  it  in  the  most  explicit  manner. 
That  which  they  hold  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  their  opponents  is,  first,  that  besides  that  judgment  of 
the  unholy  dead,  there  is  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thousand  years  a  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  holy 
dead — ^a  resurrection  as  clearly  revealed  and  a  judgment  as 
clearly  implied  as  that  is  which  is  to  follow  the  thousand 
years :  and  next,  that  a  judgment  of  the  living,  also  fore- 
shown. Matt.  XXV.,  is  to  take  place  at  the  advent  of  Christ, 
at  the  same  epoch.  These  judgments  Dr.  S.  and  his  party 
deny.  It  is  he,  therefore,  and  those  who  agree  with  him, 
who  deny  that  the  judgments  God  has  revealed  are  to  take 
place,  not  millenarians,  whom  he  accuses  of  that  error.  He 
adds: — 

^  And  in  the  third  place,  it  speaks  of  a  great  and  final  conflict 
between  the  powers  of  light  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  which  is  to 
take  place  between  the  close  of  the  millennial  reign  and  the  subsequent 
and  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  the  millenarians  also 
deny,  and  aflSrm  that  the  final  battle  is  to  take  place  long  before,  and 
when  Christ  comes  in  person  to  introduce  the  millennial  reign,  and 
to  establish  his  kingdom.  Will  they  explain  these  incoherences  in 
their  theory  ?"— P.  144. 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  him  the  information  he  needs^ 
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and  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  trath  in 
his  accusation.  It  is  a  sheer  fabrication,  on  which  we  should 
not  suppose  a  writer,  able  to  comprehend  the  simplest  sub- 
ject, could  possibly  venture.  Millenarians  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  to  be  a  deception  and  revolt  of  the  nations,  symbo- 
lized by  Gog  and  Magog,  on  the  unbinding  of  Satan  after 
the  close  of  the  thousand  years.  They  universally,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  recognise  it  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to 
assure  himself  of  the  fact  consult  their  works.  They  may  see 
what  views  we  entertain  of  it  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, p.  523,  and  in  the  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  163-167. 
But  what  makes  this  accusation  the  more  extraordinary  is 
thaT  if  it  have  any  validity,  he  is  himself  as  obnoxious  to  it 
as  those  whom  he  accuses.    He  goes  on  to  ask, 

"  Will  they" — millenarians — "  explain  these  incoherences  in  their 
theory  ?  Will  they  inform  us  how  it  is  upon  their  hypothesis  that  the 
spirit  of  antichrist  is  to  rise  again  in  the  earth  after  the  thousand 
years  are  expired  ?  Will  they  inform  us  how  it  is  that  the  great 
and  final  conflict  which  they  assign  to  a  period  previous  to  the  mil- 
lennium, John  speaks  of  as  after  the  millennium?" — P.  144. 

Now,  as  he  himself,  as  well  as  millenarians,  holds  that 
this  final  apostasy  is  to  take  place  after  the  termination  of 
the  thousand  years,  how  is  it  that  they  are  any  more  bound 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  arise  than  he  is  ? 
And  how  is  it,  if  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  can  be 
given,  that  it  is  not  as  fatal  to  his  hypothesis  as  it  can  be  to 
theirs  ?  What  exquisite  proofs  he  exhibits  of  his  compre- 
hension of  the  subject!  What  admirable  judgment  he  dis- 
plays in  selecting  his  points  of  attack,  and  indicating  to  his 
readers  his  consciousness  of  the  hopeless  overthrow  of  those 
whom  he  assails  I  But  what  difficulty  is  there  in  explaining 
the  revolt  of  the  nations  at  that  period  on  their  views  any 
more  than  on  his  ?  They  hold,  as  well  as  he,  that  men  are 
to  continue  in  the  natural  body,  and  multiply  during  the 
millennium ;  and  he  makes  that  branch  of  their  doctrine  a 
ground  of  some  of  his  unjust  and  malignant  imputations  on 
them.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  generation  that  comes  into 
life  after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  when  Satan  and 
his  angels  are  again  to  be  unloosed,  be  as  readily  seduced  to 
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revolt  as  the  nations  of  the  present  day  are  ?  What  other 
solution  can  be  required  than  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  to  be  tempted  by  Satan  and  his  hosts ;  and  on  the  other, 
are  not  to  be  restrained  and  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God? 
He  is  equally  unfortunate  in  the  statement,  'Uhat  the  great 
and  final  conflict  which  they  assign  to  a  period  previous  to 
the  millennium,  John  speaks  of  as  afler  the, millennium.'' 
The  great  battle  of  God  Almighty,  which  they  hold  is  to 
precede  the  thousand  years,  is  expressly  exhibited  by  John 
and  Daniel  as  to  take  place  prior  to  Christ's  millennial 
reign.  Daniel,  chap.  vii.  9-12,  in  the  most  specific  manner 
represents  the  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  powers 
denoted  by  the  ten-homed  beast,  as  to  precede  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and 
institution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints ;  and  John  also 
exhibits  the  gathering  together  of  the  kings  of  the  whole 
habitable  world  to  that  battle  as  to  take  place  during  the 
effusion  of  the  sixth  vial,  which  Dr.  Spring  indicates  is  now 
pouring,  and  assigns  the  destruction  of  the  persecuting 
powers  to  the  period  of  the  seventh  vial  and  seventh  trum- 
pet, chap.  xi.  14-19,  xvi.  14-21,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.  And 
finally,  to  complete  the  confutation  of  this  charge.  Dr.  S. 
himself  holds  that  that  great  battle,  in  which  the  persecut- 
ing powers,  symbolized  by  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  are 
to  be  destroyed,  is  to  precede,  not  to  follow  the  millennium. 
He  says : — 

"Without  attempting  to  specify  the  events  in  the  past  or  the 
future  history  of  the  world,  which  correspond  with  the  pouring  out 
of  the  seven  vials  containing  the  seven  last  plagues,  it  is  enough  for 
us  here  to  say,  that  they  are  all  emblematical  of  the  judgments  that 
are  to  descend  upon  the  earth  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reign 
of  Jesus  Christ  among  men.  And  theg  are  to  be  continued  doum  to 
the  period  when  John  ^  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven  having 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand^  to  bind 
'  that  old  serpent  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan  *  a  thousand  years. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the  sixth 
vial  is  now  being  poured  upon  the  earthy  and  has  been  descending  for 
many  years  that  are  past,  and  will  yet  descend  for  years  to  come. 
The  *  Holy  City,'  the  true  church  of  God,  is  still  *  trodden  under  foot 
of  the  Gentiles,'  infested  by  enemies  and  false  friends,  and  in  the  old 
world  especially,  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  are  prophesying  in  sack- 
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doth.  *  For  a  seriei  of  yean  events  have  been  taking  place,  which 
itutieate  the  overthrow  both  of  the  imperial  and  the  ecclesiastical 
BEAST,  or  in  other  words,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet^  and  by 
which  the  sources  of  all  anttchristian  powers  have  been  seen  gradually 
drying  up  like  the  drying  up  of  a  mighty  river,  which,  for  many 
ages,  has  been  overflowing  all  its  banks.  How  long  before  the 
aeventh  and  last  vial  will  begin  to  be  poured  out,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  determining,  any  farUier  than  to  say  that  this  last  series  of 
judgments  is  yet  to  visit  the  earth.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  wickedness  is  yet  to  become  rampant  in  all  its  forms  of  arbi- 
trary ^wer,  vile  hypocrisy,  giddy  worldliness,  bold  infidelity,  and 
filthy  crimes ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  they  will  combine  their 
counsels  and  their  power  against  the  Son  of  Grod  and  his  struggling 
choreh,  and  that  in  this  last  battle  which  is  to  precede  the  millennium^ 

the  kingdom  of  darkness  will  be  made  to  tremble 

'^Throughout  all  this  period,  Grod's  designs  are  represented  as 
rapidly  coming  to  maturity  for  the  introduction  of  this  predicted  day 
of  his  great  power  and  glory.  The  assembly  of  the  first  bom,  we 
are  told,  will  give  glory  to  God  both  for  these  judgments  and  for  the 
dawning  of  millennial  glory  as  simultaneous  events.  Immediately  aa 
this  ascription  of  glory  to  Ck>d  is  being  given,  the  angel  who  inter- 
preted the  vision  is  heard  saying,  ^  Write  blessed  are  they  who  are 
called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.'  Then  it  was  that  the 
song  of  triumph  began, '  and*  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude 
— saying  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Let  us 
be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him ;  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.'  Then  the 
devil  will  be  chained  and  the  millennium  will  advance  by  progressive 
and  rapid  steps." — Pp.  152-156. 

By  his  own  showing,  then,  millenarians  give  a  just  con- 
struction of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  and  John  respecting 
the  great  battle  of  God  Almighty,  in  exhibiting  it  as  to 
take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  and  Dr. 
Spring  contradicts  both  the  Apocalypse  and  himself  in  assert- 
ing that  John  speaks  of  it  as  after  that  period.  Was  there 
ever  before  such  an  exhibition  made  of  "  incoherence  "  and 
oonfusion  of  mind?  Was  ever  such  a  fatal  facility  betrayed 
of  at  once,  confronting  the  Bible,  misrepresenting  those 
whom  he  assails,  and  contradicting  himself? 

He  next  refers  to  the  description  of  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth,  and  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  the  prophet  saw 
deaoending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  and  avers : 
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^  This  whole  narrafiTe  is  equally  filial  to  the  premillennial  theory. 
It  affirms  that  the  first  hearen  and  first  earth  are  passed  away ; 
'whidi  this  theory  denies.  It  affirms- that  the  great  and  glorious 
loeiMB  and  events  which  it  speaks  of  are  realized^  not  till  after  the 
judgment  This  also  millenarians  deny,  and  declare  that  they  are 
realized  during  the  thousand  yeats  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on  the 
earth.  Will  they  explain  these  inconsistencies  between  the  inspired 
writer,  and  their  own  hypothesis!'' — Pp.  144-145. 

We  reply,  then,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  millenarians  do 
sot  deny  that  the  first  heaven  and  first  earth  are  to  pass 
•'away  at  the  period  to  which  the  prophecy  refers, — ^the  com- 
•Biencement  of  the  millennium.  They  generally  regard  the 
4bst  heaven  and  earth  as  that  heaven  and  earth  which  had 
been  used  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  Apocalypse  as  sym- 
bols of  the  rulers  and  population  of  the  globe ;  as  under  the 
sixth  seal,  the  first  four  trumpets,  and  the  first  four  vials ; 
and  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  as  the  renovated  heaven 
azid  earth  which  Isaiah  beheld,  and  for  which  Peter  looked : 
'and  regard  these  last  as  used  as  s^ymhols  of  the  rulers  and 
population  under  the  reign  of  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years.  See  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  p.  527 ;  and  The 
^logical  and  Lit.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  842-347.  This  con 
Btruction,  however,  which  Dr.  S.  himself  puts  on  the  earth 
sea,  rivers,  sun,  and  the  atmosphere,  on  which  as  the  sym 
bols  of  the  nations  and  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers 
the  vials  were  poured  out,  that  foreshow,  he  admits,  the 
judgments  that  are  to  be  inflicted  on  the  powers  denoted  by 
the  beast  and  false  prophet  and  their  subjects,  he  rejects  here, 
and  regards  the  first  heaven  and  earth, — ^if  we  understand 
him, — as  representing  themselves,  instead  of  men ;  their  pass- 
ing away,  as  denoting  their  annihilation  ;  and  the  new 
-heaven  and  earth  accordingly  as  heaven  itself,  or  a  new  and 
•lemote  world,  in  which  he  supposes  the  Bedeemer  is  to 
reign  after  the  annihilation  of  this.  Such  a  passing  away 
of  the  literal  heavens  and  earth,  millenarians  do  indeed 
deny,  and  on  the  best  possible  ground ;  as  the  new  Jerusa- 
'  lem  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  to  the  eartti,  not  to 
«  different  orb,  situated  no  one  knows  where.  This  is  seen 
from  the  fiict  that  it  came  where  men  reside ;  for  it  is  God's 
tdbernacle  with  'men,  in  which  he  is  to  dwell  with  them,  and 
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be  their  Gt)d,  and  they  are  to  be  his  people.  It  is  seen 
from  the  tsiCt  that  John  was  taken  to  a  high  mountain — a 
station  on  the  earth — to  behold  it,  not  to  a  distant  world ;  and 
finally,  it  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  be  healed  by  the  tree  of 
life  that  is  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  its  riyer ;  and  that  "  the 
kings  of  the  eartK^  are  to  "  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into 
it"  It  is  seen  also  from  Isaiah,  in  which  the  creation  of 
new  heayens  and  a  new  earth  is  shown  to  involve  the  crea- 
tion of  "Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy,"  and 
that  there  are  then  to  be  infants  and  old  men,  and  that  they 
are  to  build  houses  and  inhabit  them,  and  plant  vineyards  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them,"  chap.  Ixv.  17-25.  The  earth,  then, 
which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  these  great  events,  is  indisputably 
to  be  the  same  earth  as  the  present,  except  that  it  is  to  be 
freed  from  the  curse  brought  on  it  by  sin,  and  restored  to 
fruitfalness  and  beauty.  Instead  of  this  construction,  which 
is  corroborated  by  a  great  number  of  passages.  Dr.  S.  fSeJls 
into  the  extraordinary  error  of  regarding  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  which  John  saw,  as  the  heavenly  world 
where  Christ  now  reigns, — an  interpretation  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  context,  and  at  war  with  the  usage  of  the 
sacred  volume.  It  is  he  accordingly,  not  millenarians,  who 
needs  to  '^  explain  these  inconsistencies  between  the  inspired 
writer  and  his  own  hypothesis." 

He  is,  of  course,  at  equal  &ult  in  representing  the  narrative, 
Bev.  xxi.,  as  affirming  '*  that  the  great  and  glorious  scenes 
and  events  which  it  speaks  of  are  realized  not  till  afler  the 
judgment"  of  the  dead  symbolized  chap.  xx.  11-15.  It 
utters  no  such  affirmation.  Instead,  that  judgment  is  ex- 
pressly represented  as  taking  place  after  the  close  of  the 
thousand  years ;  while  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints,  the  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
into  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  with 
him,  are  exhibited  as  taking  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  millennium.  Rev.  xix.  11-16.,  xx.  4-6.,  xi.  15.  And 
this  Dr.  Spring  himself,  with  his  usual  self-contradiction,  in 
effect,  admits  in  the  passage  quoted  from  his  156th  page ; 
for  he  expressly  exhibits  "  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  of 
whose  wife  the  new  Jerusalem,  as  interpreted  by  the  angel, 
is  the  symbol,  chap,  xxi  9,  10,  as  to  take  place  at  the  cim- 
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mencement  of  the  thousand  years.    That  marriage  is  to  be 
conseqaent  on  her  judgment  and  acceptance,  manifestly 
from  the  consideration  that  she  is  in  preparr.tion  for  it,  to  be 
arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  interpreted 
as  the  symbol  of  the  righteousness  of  saints.    But  the  gift  of 
a  white  robe  is  the  symbol  of  the  gift  of  justification.    She 
is  then  to  be  justified.    There  is  therefore, — contrary  to  Dr. 
S.'s  theory, — to  be  a  judgment  of  saints  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millenniun,  and  they  who  are  thus  to  be  justified 
are  the  risen  and  glorified  saints.    This  is  shown  by  the  &ct 
that  the  saints  who  have  died  are  to  be  judged  and  rewarded 
under  the  seventh  trumpet,  chap.  xi.  15-18 ;  that  their  resur- 
rection is  to  be  the  epoch  of  their  adoption,  which  must 
include  their  justification,  Bom.  viii.  28 ;  that  they  are  to  be 
raised,  invested  with  judicial  authority,  and  seated  on  thrones 
to  reign  with  Christ  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
years,  Bev.  xx.  4-6 ;  and  that  they  are  then  to  come  with 
him  from  heaven  ;  1.  Thess.  iv.  15,  Rev.  xxi.  9, 10 ;  not  to 
consist  of  those  who  reside  on  the  earth  at  his  coming. 
Millenarians  are  amply  justified,  therefore,  by  the  word  of 
God,  in  maintaining  that  "  the  great  and  glorious  scenes  and 
events,"  foreshown  by  the  new  heaven,  new  earth,  and  new 
Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.,  are  to  be  realized  during  the  period 
denoted  by  the  thousand  years ;  not  subsequently,  as  Dr.  S. 
avers,  to  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  which  is  to  take  place 
after  the  termination  of  that  period.    The  inconsistencies, 
therefore,  that  need  to  be  explained,  subsist  between  his  own 
hypothesis, — not  theirs, — and  the  inspired  writer. 

He  finally  concludes  his  long  array  of  accusations  by  a 
"  sixth  objection  to  the  theory,  that  it  is  fitted  to  produce 
mischievous  and  fanatical  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  in  relation  to  the  period  of  Christ's  second  coming," 
p.  145.  And  this  it  should  be  recollected  is  one  of  what  he 
denominates  "  those  acknowledged  principles  and  truths  of 
the  gospel"  which  he  employs  as  the  criteria  by  which  the 
doctrine  is  to  be  judged.  Putting  his  criteria  and  his  objec- 
tion together,  therefore,  they  form  the  rare  proposition — 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  author — that  it  is  one  of  the 
acknowledged  principles  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  that  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  millenarians,  that  Christ's  second 
coming  is  to  precede  the  millennium,  is  fitted  to  produce  mis- 
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chievou3  and  fanatical  inipreasiona  npon  the'mmdfl  of  men  I" 
What  a  splendid  method  of  winding  up  the  controyeMy  I 
What  a  flood  of  self-evidence  soffuses  bis  position  1  How 
Just  and  candid,  thus  first  to  take  the  point  at  issue  for 
granted,  and  then  make  the  doctrine  reaponsihle  for  the 
evil  effects  that  result  from  the  miscouceptiou  or  peTveTsi<Hi 
of  it  I  Is  there  any  fact  or  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
that  may  not  be  set  aside  by  such  a  process  ?  Christ  him- 
self says,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword ;  for  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  Tariance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household."  Do  these  evil  results  of  his  interposition 
show  that  the  narratives  of  his  life  and  his  doctrines,  which 
were  to  excite  them,  were  false  ?  We  are  told  also  by  one  of 
his  apostles  that  the  predictions  themselves  of  his  second 
advent  are  in  the  last  days  to  excite  the  sneers  of  scofTets 
walking  after  their  own  lusts  and  saying  where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming?  Does  this  prove  that  that  promise  is  ■ 
Alee,  and  that  those  who  receive  it  are  fanatics  and  subvert- 
ers  of  "the  divine  government?"  If  not,  why  does  the  fact 
that  men  sometimes  misconceive  and  pervert  the  great  doc- 
trine of  his  coming  anterior  to  the  millennium,  any  more 
prove  or  imply  that  that  doctrine  is  false,  and  justify  the 
charge  that  it  is  fitted  to  produce  mischievous  and  fanatical 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  men  ?  But  Dr.  S.'s  objection  is, 
in  fact,  levelled  against  the  Son  of  God  himself;  for  he  ex- 
pressly announces  that  immediately  before  they  shall  see 
him  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory,  there  is 
to  be  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity, 
men's  hearts  &iling  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  thoae 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth;  fjr  the  powers  of 
heaven  shall  be  shaken.  Very  much  such  effects  as  Dr. 
^ring  presumptuously  alleges  as  proob  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  doctrine,  the  Saviour  thus  foreshows  are  actually  tOt 
result  from  it  on  a  great  scale.  The  blow,  accordingly,  i 
whidi  he  expected  to  dispatch  miUeoaiuiBa  i9,jaf"' 
at  him.  It  indicates  a  sad  deatihoCtw 
his  object,  irhen  thns  redooed  to 
-objectioiu  to  a  docbioe  in  tba' 
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conception  or  perveiwon  of  it  The  misduevoiM  and  fana- 
tical impressions  to  which  he  refers,  so  &r  as  those  terma 
express  their  trae  character,  are  produced,  he  veil  knows, 
hy  fitlse  views  and  misrepresentationa,  in  some  form,  of  the 
doctrine ;  and  are  no  more  chargeable  on  the  doctrine  itaelf 
than  the  alarm  and  trouble  of  the  Thessalonians  were,  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  report  spread  by  fidse  or  mistaken 
teacher^  with  a  pretence  of  authority  for  it  &om  Paul — that 
Chrirt  had  already  come ;  or  than  the  jeers  and  mockeries 
are  of  the  scoEfers,  who  are  hereafter  to  deny  that  he  is  to 
come  at  all ;  but  so  morbid  and  splenetic  are  his  feelings, 
and  BO  great  is  his  eagerness  to  fix  the  brand  of  fatal  error 
and  &natioism  on  those  whom  he  assails,  that  he  seems  will- 
ing  to  descend  to  any  expedient  by  which  he  can  accom- 
plish it,  however  unjust  it  may  be  to  them,  or  derogatory  to 
the  Saviour,  whose  glory  he  represents  it  as  his  aim  to  illus- 
trate. 

Such  are  the  six  objections — founded  on  tlie  grossest  and 
most  unpardonable  misrepresentation,  at  war  on  many  points 
with  the  plainest  testimonies  of  the  sacred  word,  and  contra- 
dictory at  every  step  to  his  own  assertions  and  admissions — 
which  Dr.  S.  has  the  "astonishing  coolness"  to  denominate 
"  acknowledged  principles  and  truths  of  the  gospel,"  and 
all^^  as  proo&  that  the  doctrine  of  the  premillennial  advent 
is  an  error,  and  its  advocates,  introducers  of  another  gospel, 
and  subverters  of  the  "divine  government"  Having  con- 
futed these,  we  shall  now  turn  and  show  that  be  himself  is 
obaoxions  to  the  charge  he  thus  unjustly  alleges  against 
them,  of  misrepresenting  and  subverting  the  prophecies 
which  he  a£fects  to  vindicate  from  their  misconstructions. 

And,  in  the  flrst  place,  in  denying,  in  the  passage  quoted 
firom  his  122d  and  123d  pages,  that  there  are  any  symbols 
in  the  vieion  of  tho  binding  of  Satan  and  the  resurrection  of 
|«d  othe^^  '''  dead,  Rev.  xx.  1-6,  he  in  effect 
iction  made  in  those  or  any  of 
I  of  the  Scriptures.  He  can  no 
^^  apostle  relates  he  beheld  in 
^  to  his  sight  and  beheld 
Aose  which  he  denomi- 
aturea,  the  sealed  book, 
frs  at  the  altar,  the  sun, 
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moon,  and  stars  of  the  sixth  seal,  the  fiery  tempest^  the 
burning  mountain,  the  wormwobd  meteor,  the  locusts,  the 
horsemen  from  the  Euphrates,  the  dragon^  or  that  Daniel 
saw  those  which  he  calls  wild  beasts,  the  Ancient  of  days,  the 
thousands  that  stood  before  him,  and  the  Son  of  Man.  But  if 
no  such  symbols  were  presented  to  those  prophets^  then 
plainly  no  revelation  can  have  been  made  through  them ;  and 
the  representation  that  they  are  prophecies  is  groundless  and 
deceptive.  Such  is  the  result  to  which  the  license  he  takes 
in  order  to  overthrow  millenarianism  inevitably  leads.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  undertook  to  divest  the  symbols  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  their  proper  character  and  convert  them  into  mere 
drapery,  by  representing  them  as  fictions  of  the  apostle ;  Dr. 
Spring  dispatdies  them  with  equal  effect  by  denying  their 
existence. 

In  the  next  place,  he  cannot,  on  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeds,  verify  any  of  the  constructions  he  puts  on  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  Thus,  as  he  maintains  that  the 
souls  that  were  seen  as  symbols  in  the  first  resurrection, 
Bev.  XX.  4-6,  were  disembodied  souls  (notwithstancUng  the 
apostle  states  that  they  lived  in  contradistinction  from  remain- 
ing corporeally  dead  as  the  rest  of  the  dead  continued  dur- 
ing the  thousand  years),  and  holds  also  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives simply  of  souls ;  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  regard 
the  represented  souls  as  disembodied  also.  They  cannot,  on 
his  principle  of  interpretation,  be  the  souls  of  persons  living 
in  the  natural  body.  Instead,  his  explication  implies  that 
the  souls  that  are  to  undergo  the  moral  renovation  he  exhi- 
bits the  vision  as  indicating,  are  the  souls  of  persons  who 
have  died  in  impenitence ;  for  what  other  class  of  disem- 
bodied minds  can  require  such  a  renovation? 

Again,  in  denying  that  a  corporeal  resurrection  is  symbol- 
ized in  that  vision,  he  in  effect  denies  that  in  the  correspond- 
ing vision  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy  dead,  Bev.  xx. 
11-16,  there  is  any  symbolization  of  a  corporeal  resurrec- 
tion. The  visions  are  parallel.  The  persons  in  each  vision 
said  to  be  raised  are  the  dead.  They  are  in  each  exhibited 
as  raised  to  a  corporeal  life.  The  living  of  those  in  the  first 
vision  is  expressly  declared  by  the  revealing  Spirit  to  be  the 
first  resurrection,  and  to  be  a  change  in  which  those  who  are 
already  holy  are  to  share ;  not  by  which  the  impenitent  and 
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lost  are  to  be  made  holy  and  blessed.  I^  therefore,  notwith- 
standing these  plain  delin^tions  of  a  corporeal  resurrection, 
the  first  denotes  nothing  more  than  a  moral  change  of 
those  to  whom  the  vision  relates,  then  Dr.  Spring  can  have 
no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  resurrection  indicated 
by  the  second  is  anything  more  than  a  moral  change. 

In  like  manner,  in  denying  that  the  vision,  Bev.  xix. 
11-21,  indicates  the  personal  and  visible  descent  of  Christ 
fiom  heaven,  at  the  great  battle,  when  the  beast  and  &lse 
pfophet  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  kings  and  their  armies 
stain,  he  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  prove  that  the  vision  of 
the  last  judgment,  Bev.  xx.  11-16,  shows  that  he  is  to  be 
personally  and  visibly  present  at  that  judgment  The  one 
was  no  more  beheld  by  the  apostle  than  the  other.  Christ 
was  no  more  personally  and  visibly  present  in  the  one  than 
he  was  in  the  other.  The  acts  that  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  one  are  no  more  peculiar  to  his  office  as  judge  and 
lewarder  than  are  those  of  the  other.  I^  therefore,  the  one 
indicates,  as  Dr.  S.  maintains,  nothing  but  what  he  denomi- 
nates a  spiritual  presence,  which  would  be  no  spiritual  pre- 
sence at  all,  in  that  instance,  as  it  would  denote  nothing 
more  than  his  ordinary  providence  directing  the  agency  of 
his  creatures,  then  plainly  the  other  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  such  a  providential  direction  of  creatures ;  and  Dr.  S.'s 
assumption  that  it  indicates  the  second  advent  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  fisdls  to  the  ground.  And  so  of  the  binding  of  Satan, 
the  judgment  of  the  nations,  the  destruction  of  the  persecut- 
ing powers,  and  all  his  other  constructions.  There  is  not 
one  that  is  not  overturned  by  his  own  principles  of  interpre- 
tation. 

In  the  third  place,  in  admitting  that  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical powers  represented  by  the  beast  and  false  pro- 
phet are  to  be  destroyed  anterior  to  the  millennium,  he  in 
effect  admits  that  Christ's  second  advent  is  to  take  place 
before  that  period ;  for  it  is  expressly  foretold  that  the  man 
of  sin,  who  denotes  the  same  ecclesiastical  power  as  the  false 
prophet,  is  to  be  destroyed  by  his  coming,  2  Thess.  ii.  8, 
It  is  foreshown  also  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  at  his  per- 
sonal coming  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  Dan.  vii.  9-12,  and  Bev.  xix. 
11-21.    And  such  is  the  representation  also  in  many  other 
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passages.  Dr.  S.  therefore  cannot  deny  that  Christ's  personal 
presence  and  agency  in  the  vision,  Bev.  xix.  11-21,  symbolisse 
his  real  coming  and  agency  in  the  destruction  of  the  beast  and 
&Ise  prophet,  without  denying  that  his  presence  and  agency 
in  the  vision  of  the  last  resurrection  and  judgment,  Bev.  xx. 
11-15,  are  any  proo&  that  he  is  to  be  really  present  and  act 
as  the  judge  of  the  dead  at  the  epoch  to  which  that  vision 
refers. 

In  like  manner,  in  admitting  that  the  millennium  and 
reign  of  the  saints  is  near,  he  virtually  admits  that  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  the  Bedeemer  is  at  hand ;  for  it  is  expr^sly 
announced  that  it  is  at  the  period  of  the  third  woe,  or  last 
vial,  which  Dr.  S.  regards  as  near,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  is  to  become  our  Lord's  and  his  Messiah's,  Bev.  zL 
14, 15 ;  and  it  is  shown,  Daniel  viL  18-18,  that  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  his  investiture 
with  the  dominion  of  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  is  to 
take  place  at  the  same  epoch,  as  the  taking  and  possessing  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  that  both  are 
immediately  to  follow  the  judgment  and  destruction  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  symbolized  by  the  ten-homed 
beast  of  that  prophecy.  Dr.  S.  is  thus  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  at  war  with  himself,  as  he  is  with 
those  whose  views  he  labors  so  zealously  to  overturn. 

Such  are  the  great  characteristics  of  his  attack  on  mille- 
narianism.  There  are  many  other  passages  that  are  obnox- 
ious to  similar  animadversion ;  but  those  we  have  cited  suffi- 
ciently show  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  question,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  is  animated.  What  now  are  we  to 
think  of  his  accusations  7  Was  there  ever  a  more  gratuitous 
and  unprovoked  assault?  Were  ever  more  unjustifiable 
means  employed  to  convict  a  body  of  Christ's  disciples  of 
&tal  errors  ?  Were  ever  more  decisive  proofe  exhibited  of 
a  total  misconception  of  the  subject  ?  Were  ever  more  sad 
indications  seen  of  an  inability  to  master  a  plain  question  ? 
Were  ever  bolder  denials  offered  of  indisputable  teachings 
of  the  word  of  Qtxi  ?  Did  ever  a  writer  before  venture  on 
such  detractions  bom  the  sanctitude  and  glory  of  the  Bedeem- 
er, in  order  to  brand  those  whom  he  accuses  with  the  stigma  of 
unspirituality  and  sensualism  ?  Did  ever  a  combatant  be- 
fore more  effectually  confound  himself  and  the  predictionB 
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he  proposes  to  explain  ?  Did  ever  a  champion  more  unfor- 
tonately  embarrass  and  discredit  the  party  whose  cause  he 
attempted  to  maintain  ?  If  this  and  the  somewhat  similar 
assaults  that  have  preceded  it,  are  to  be  taken  as  specimens 
of  the  cause  and  its  advocates,  anti-millenarianism,  instead 
of  a  victory,  is  in  a  fiur  way  to  be  disgraced.  Who  that 
has  either  candoi;  or  sense,  will,  after  a  few  more  such  exhi- 
bitions, be  willing  to  belong  to  a  party  that  has  no  better 
means  of  maintaining  itself  and  confuting  its  opponents  ? 
The  experiment  has  now  been  made  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
has  only  resulted  in  showing  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
premillennial  advent  is  to  be  put  down,  it  must  be  by  writers 
of  quite  another  class,  and  by  weapons  of  a  wholly  different 
species.  Something  better  than  an  extreme  inacquaintance 
with  the  question,  a  resolute  determination  not  to  investigate 
it,  a  blind  and  bigoted  prejudice, — something  better  than 
haughty  dogmatism,  gross  misrepresentation,  malevolent 
inuendoes,  or  bold  misconstructions  of  the  word  of  God, 
will  be  requisite*  We  appeal  to  all  fair-minded  and  honor- 
able anti-millenarians  themselves  whether  it  is  not  time 
that  these  shameful  instruments  should  be  laid  aside, — whe- 
ther the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  credit  of  their  own 
cause,  do  not  demand  it.  Why  is  it  that  the  discussion  is 
left  to  such  writers  as  Beattie — far  the  most  respectable  of 
the  number — Steele,  Brown,  Rankin,  and  Dr.  Spring ;  not  one 
of  whom  has  touched  the  points  on  which  the  question  really 
turns ;  not  one  of  whom  exhibits  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  a 
single  branch  of  the  subject ;  not  one  of  whom  has  had  the 
skill  to  avoid  the  most  palpable  misrepresentations  of  mille- 
narianism,  and  the  most  serious  misconceptions  of  the  word 
of  God ;  and  not  one  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Beattie,  but  has  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  a  desire,  at  all 
hazards,  to  blacken  and  disgrace  those  whom  he  assails. 
There  is  among  those  who  dissent  from  the  doctrine,  no 
dearth  of  men  who  possess  ample  talents,  learning,  and  can- 
dor to  discuss  the  question  ;  and  who  are  aware  of  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  determine  it  by  mere  skirmishing  on  the 
ground  of  arbitrary  assumption,  and  with  the  weapons  of 
prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  If,  then,  it  is  to  be  further 
treated,  let  it  be  by  men  of  that  class,  who  can  see,  that  if 
settled  at  all,  it  must  be  by  ascertaining  what  the  laws  of 
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literal  and  figurative  language  and  of  symbols  are,  and  a 
rigid  application  of  them  to  the  prophecies.  If  no  compe- 
tent anti-millenarian  can  be  found  to  adopt  that  method  of 
investigation,  the  subject  had  better  be  dropped  bj  the  party. 
But  he  who  shall  institute  and  pursue  that  inquiry  with  a 
proper  spirit,  instead  of  dealing  with  vague  shadows,  or  the 
spectres  of  a  disordered  fancy,  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
presence  of  realities — of  great  and  indisputable  truths— of 
laws  that  cannot  be  controverted,  and  that  conduct  to  clear 
and  indubitable  results;  and  in  place  of  indulging  in  sple- 
netic complaints  and  malevolent  denunciations,  will  be  led 
joyfully  to  join  in  receiving  and  proclaiming  the  great  and 
glorious  certainty  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  to  precede  and 
introduce  the  millennium,  and  his  personal  presence  to  con- 
stitute its  chief  glory. 


Art.  V. — ^Literary  and  Critical  Noticks. 

1.  Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. By  Albert  Barnes.  New  York:  Harper  ^  Brothers. 
1852. 

Mb.  Barnes  oompletM  in  this  volume  his  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  wrought  at  his  great  task. 
While  discharging  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  he  has  produced  more  for 
the  press  than  most  even  of  the  laborious,  whose  profession  it  is  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures,  and  who  have  nothing  to  withhold  them 
from  devoting  a  large  share  of  their  time  to  the  preparation  of 
works  for  the  public.  Though,  however,  he  has  written  so  largely, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  very  flattering  patronage,  his  rank  as  an  expositor 
is  not  high.  He  is  rather  a  compiler  than  an  original  and  thorough 
investigator.  He  has  n'ot  the  keen  perception,  the  comprehensive 
views,  the  just  taste,  or  thorough  learning,  that  are  requisite  to  a 
profound  and  authoritative  commentator.  He  composes  with  too 
much  haste,  is  superficial,  is  easily  led  astray  by  impulses,  neglects 
revision,  and  is  prolix  and  repetitious.  Besides  these  faults,  that 
result  probably  from  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind  and  defective  training, 
he  runs  into  others  gratuitously,  that  present  him  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous light  as  a  scholar,  and  detract  from  the  influence  of  his  opi- 
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nions.  Thus  he  refers  perpetually  to  certain  commentators  or  lexico- 
graphers in  justification  of  his  constructions  of  common  Greek  terms, 
diat  are  not  at  all  peculiar  nor  controverted  by  expositors,  and  cites 
authors  on  almost  everj  page  to  verify  &ct8  and  sanction  opinions 
that  no  one  questions  or  considers  of  essential  importance.  This  is 
pfompted,  perhaps,  by  a  wish  to  give  his  notes  an  air  of  critical 
research.  On  the  considerate  reader,  however,  it  produces  the 
opposite  impression ;  as'  it  naturally  prompts  the  inquiry, — if  Mr. 
Barnes  feels  himself  so  unable  to  decide  on  the  meaning  of  common 
Greek  words,  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  refer  to  others  to  sustain 
his  oonstroctions,  how  can  he  be  entitled  to  reliance  in  his  dedsions 
OB  points  of  consequence  that  are  not  fortified  by  any  extraneous 
authority,  but  are  put  forth  as  the  work  of  his  own  unaided  judg- 
ment t  He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  refer  to  authorities  in  such 
instances,  from  a  reluctance,  without  acknowledgment,  to  appropri- 
ate to  himself  information  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  others ;  as  in 
many  of  those  cases  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  his  dting  the 
individuals  to  whom  he  refers  than  there  would  be  in  quoting 
eeores  of  others ;  and  as  he  in  fact,  in  the  explanation  of  a  great 
number  of  passages,  appropriates  to  himself  original  and  peculiar 
views  from  others,  not  only  without  acknowledgment,  but  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  lead  one  not  acquainted  with  the  sources  firom  which 
he  draws  his  constructions  to  regard  them  as  the  result  of  his  own 
independent  investigation.  The  efifect  is  thus  highly  prejudicial  to 
his  reputadon  ;  the  course  he  pursues  being  precisely  such  as  a  writer 
of  an  inferior  rank,  who  wishes  to  pass  for  more  than  he  is  worth, 
mi^t  be  likely  to  take,  but  which  a  genuine  scholar  would  avoid 
and  disdain.  Instead  of  such  a  seeming  sycophancy,  where  he 
ndther  owes  any  obligation  nor  can  gain  any  benefit,  it  were  far 
more  manly  to  rely  on  himself  exclusively  in  all  cases  where,  if  com- 
petent at  all  to  the  task  he  undertakes,  he  should  be  as  competent 
as  any  of  those  whom  he  cites. 

This  blemish,  however,  is  of  but  secondary  importance.  A  far 
more  essential  question  is,  whether  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  interpretations,  and  the  constructions  he  places  on  the 
prophecy,  are  just.  He  represents,  that  on  his  entering  on  the 
undertaking  he  had  neither  any  theory  of  the  relation  in  which 
symbols  are  used,  nor  belief  even  that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

**  Up  to  the  time  of  commencing  the  exposition  of  this  book,  I 
had  no  theory  in  my  own  mind  as  to  its  meaning.  I  may  add, 
that  I  had  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  could  not  be  explained,  and  that 
all   attempts  to  explain  it  must  be  visionary  and  futile  .... 
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^  In  this  state  of  things  the  utmost  I  oontemplated,  when  I  b^^ 
to  write  on  it,  was  to  explain  as  well  as  I  could  the  meaning  of  the 
language  and  symbols,  without  attempting  to  applj  the  explanation 
to  the  eventB  of  past  histoiy,  or  to  inquire  what  is  to  occur  hereafter. 
I  supposed  that  I  might  venture  to  do  this  without  encountering  the 
danger  of  adding  another  vain  attempt  to  explain  a  book  so  full  of 
mysteries,  or  of  propounding  a  theory  of  interpretation,  to  be  set 
aside,  perhaps,  by  the  next  person  that  should  prepare  a  comment- 
aiy  on  the  book. 

^^  Banning  with  this  aim,  1  found  myself  soon  insensibly 
inquiring  whether,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  the  time  when 
the  book  was  written,  there  were  not  historical  facts  of  which  the 
emblems  employed  would  be  natural  and  proper  symbols,  o»  ike 
iuppotition  that  it  was  the  divine  intention  in  dieclodng  these  ineione 
to  refer  to  them;  and  whether,  therefore,  there  might  not  be  a 
natural  and  proper  application  of  the  symbols  to  these  events.  In 
this  way  I  examined  the  language  used  in  reference  to  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  uxth  seals,  with  no  anticipation  or 
plan  in  examining  one  as  to  what  would  be  disclosed  under  the  next 
•eal ;  and  in  this  way,  also,  I  examined  ultimately  the  whole  book, 
proceeding  step  by  step  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  each  word 
and  symbol  as  it  occurred,  but  with  no  theoretic  anticipation  as  to 
what  was  to  follow.  To  my  surprise  I  found,  chiefly  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  <^  the  Roman  Empire,  a  series  of  events  recorded, 
ituh  (u  seemed  to  me  to  correspond  to  a  great  extent  with  the  series 
of  symbols  found  in  the  Apocaljrpse.  The  symbols  were  such  as 
might  be  supposed  would  he  used,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  intended  to  refer  to  these  events,  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon was  often  such  as  he  would  have  used,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  had  designed  to  prepare  a  commentary  on  the  symbols  employed 
by  John.  It  was  such  in  fad  that,  had  it  been  found  in  a  Christian 
writer,  professedly  writing  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
it  would  have  been  regarded  by  infidels  as  a  designed  attempt  to 
force  history  to  utter  a  language  that  should  conform  to  a  predeter- 
mined theory  in  expounding  a  book  full  of  syn(kbols.  So  remarka- 
ble have  these  considerations  appeared  to  me  in  the  course  of  this 
exposition,  that  it  has  almost  seemed  as  if  hQ  had  designed  to  write 
a  conmientary  on  some  portion  of  this  book,  and  I  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  doubt  that  that  distinguished  historian  was  raised  up  by  an 
overruling  Providence  to  make  a  record  of  those  events  which  would 
ever  afterwards  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
statement  of  the  evidences  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  his- 
torian of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  no  belief  in 
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the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  but  he  brought  to  the  perfonnance 
of  hk  work  learning  and  talent,  such  as  few  Christian  scholars  have 
possessed.  He  is  always  patient  in  his  investigations,  learned  and 
scholar-like  in  his  references,  comprehensive  in  his  groupings,  and 
sufficiently  minute  in  his  details ;  unbiassed  in  his  statements  of  facts, 
and  usually  cool  and  candid  in  his  estimates  of  the  causes  of  the 
events  which  he  records." — Preface,  pp.  iv.-vL 

He  gives  no  direct  statement  or  intimation  here  what  the  ground 
is  of  the  persuasion  on  which  he  proceeds,  that  the  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  such  as  would  have  been  used  if  it  had  been  the 
divine  intention  in  these  visions  to  foreshow  the  actors  and  events 
detuled  in  Gibbon's  history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  the  principle 
is  on  which  he  holds  that  such  symbols  must  be  used  to  represent 
such  actors  and  events.  Wliether,  indeed,  he  ever  entered  into  an 
inquiry  respecting  it  is  left  in  uncertainty.  It  turns  out,  however, 
from  his  construction  of  the  seals,  that  he  regards  similarity  as  the 
principle  of  representation,  instead  of  analogy ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  holds  that  the  symbol  is  a  specimen  in  kind  of  the  actor, 
action,  or  event,  which  it  is  employed  to  foreshow.  He  thus,  in  fact, 
takes  hr  granted  the  point  on  which  the  whole  interpretation  turns, 
and  founds  his  explication,  as  absolutely  as  any  one  else,  on  a  pre- 
eonceived  or  tacitly  assumed  theory.  Before  it  could  be  legitimately 
determined  by  him  that  certain  symbols  are  such  as  God  would 
undoubtedly  use,  if  he  designed  to  make  an  intelligible  revelation  of 
certain  events,  he  should  have  instituted  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
law  of  symbolization,  or  the  principle  on  which  symbols  are 
employed  in  the  prophecies  to  foreshow  the  future ;  and  he  had 
ample  means  of  deciding  that  question  in  the  numerous  interpreta- 
tions that  are  given  in  the  prophecies  themselves  by  the  revealing 
Spirit,  in  which  all  the  principal  symbols,  so  far  from  representing 
actors,  actions,  or  events,  of  the  same  kind  as  themselves,  are 
employed  to  represent  others  of  different  and  analogous  natures. 
8uch  is  the  relation  in  which  the  stars,  candlesticks,  fine  white  linen, 
incense,  and  horns  of  the  wild  beast,  that  are  interpreted  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  image,  the  tree,  the  four  great  beasts,  the  ram, 
the  goat,  and  others  of  Daniel,  are  employed.  The  exceptions  to 
this  law  are  not  numerous,  and  have  their  ground  in  an  impossi- 
bility of  finding  a  proper  symbol  of  a  different  order  from  themselves 
to  represent  the  actors  to  be  foreshown,  in  the  peculiar  relations  in 
which  they  were  to  appear ;  as,  under  the  sixth  seal,  the  kings  and 
their  armies  and  subjects,  are  used  to  symbolize  their  own  classes  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  alarm  and  consternation  they  are  to  feel  at  the 
advent  of  the  Lamb  to  judge  and  punish  them,  which  no  symbols 
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taken  from  the  brate  or  inanimate  world  could  have  any  adaptation 
to  express.  The  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  is  thus  altogether 
mistaken.  He  gave  to  his  preliminary  inquiries  an  entirely  wrong 
direction,  and  his  commentary  accordingly,  so  far  as  he  adheres  to 
his  theory,  is  founded  on  a  false  basis. 

This  theory,  indeed,  instead  of  being  in  any  d^ree  original,  is 
that  on  which  Mr.  Elliott  proceeded,  and  the  reasons  he  gives  for  its 
adoption  are  the  same,  and  are  similarly  stated,  as  those  which  are 
presented  by  that  writer  for  embracing  it    Thus  Mr.  £.  says : — 

"'  In  commencing  his  researches,  there  were  two  prelimroary  pre^ 
iumpiions  on  which  he  judged  he  might  safely  proceed.  The  (m€ 
presumption  was,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  world  and  Christendom,  from  St.  John*s  time  down  to  the 
consummation,  being  the  subjects  of  Apocaljrptic  figuration,  the 
eras  successively  chosen  by  the  Divine  Spirit  for  delineation,  must 
have  been  the  most  important  and  eventful  in  the  history  of 
Christendom ;  the  othery  that  the  emblems  introduced  into  and  con- 
atituting  such  figurative  picture,  must  have  been  emblems  in  every 
case  suitable  to  the  era  and  subject,  and  in  considerable  measure 
characteristic  and  distinctive.'^ — Preface,  p.  vii. 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  set  before  the  reader  a  brief  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  principles  and  plan  of  the  following  exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  prophecy. 

**  Its  subject  matter  I  have  presumed  to  he  the  fortunes  of  the 
world  and  of  the  churchy  from  the  time  of  the  revelation  being 
given,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  John's  imprisonment  to  the  end 
of  all  things"  ...  '^  In  the  divine  foreshowing  of  which  subject 
/  have  felt  persuaded^  and  have  carried  out  my  exposition  on  the 
persuasion^  that  the  two  following  rules  must  have  been  observed ; 
first,  that  the  epochs  and  events  selected  successively  for  prefigu- 
ration  would  be  the  most  important  and  eventful ;  secondly, 
that  the  emblems  representing  them  should  be  clear,  character- 
istic, and  distinctive.  Such  would  he  the  case  were  a  master  mind 
among  men  to  develops  the  great  general  subject  in  a  series  of 
descriptive  sketches  or  pictures.  How,  then,  can  we  suppose 
it  otherwise  in  the  prefigurations  of  the  omniscient  Spirit?'' — 
Pp.  30,  31. 

He  also  regarded  Gibbon's  history  as  presenting  an  extraordinary 
narrative  of  the  events  that  are  foreshadowed  in  the  visions. 

**  It  is  to  be  admired  that  divine  wisdom  should  so  have  over- 
ruled the  intellectual  tendencies  of  a  mind  like  Gibbon's,  as  that  it 
should  have  been  directed  in  these  latter  days  to  the  development  of 
the  same  period,  and  nearly  the  same  subject,  as  the  larger  half  of 
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die  Apocalyptic  prophecy.  It  is  scarce  needful,  I  presume,  to  sug- 
gest his  peculiar  qualifications  as  an  illustrator  and  a  witness^ 
endowed  as  he  was  with  powers  of  research  and  memory  very  rare, 
and  an  absolute  enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  such  as  precisely  fitted 
him  best  for  searching  out  historic  truth,  even  when  obscurest; 
endowed,  too,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  philosophic 
sagacity  which  led  him,  instinctively  almost,  to  mark  the  relations  of 
things,  trace  results  to  their  causes,  and  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
details  appreciate  the  real  importance  and  grand  bearing  of  events 
and  epochs ;  and  yet  further,  characterized  by  a  turn  of  mind  and 
imagination  eminently  dramatic  and  picturesque,  such  as  to  suggest 
a  developement  of  his  general  subject  with  no  little  dramatic  unity  of 
^ect,  and  a  grouping  and  painting  of  the  details  in  graphic 
descriptions  that  approach  as  near  almost  as  descriptive  language  can 
do,  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  them,  here  chosen,  of  actual  pictures. 
Thus  was  the  infidel  Gibbon  prepared  to  become,  unconsciously,  the 
best  illustrator  of  no  small  part  of  the  heavenly  prophecy.  The 
advantage  derivable  from  his  book,  to  th$  right  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  can  alone,  indeed,  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  expositor.'* — Pp.  33,  34. 

The  views  and  expressions  of  the  passage  transcribed  from  Mr. 
Barnes  present  so  striking  a  resemblance  to.  these  that  they  would 
naturally  be  thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  them,  had  not  Mr. 
B.  so  expressly  represented  his  as  the  result  of  his  own  independent 
inquiry.  It  may  be  added  that  this  theory,  in  place  of  being  peculiar, 
even  to  Mr.  Elliott,  as  far  as  the  seals  and  trumpets  are  concerned,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  has  been  held  by  a  long  train  of  expositors ; 
and  the  passages  cited  from  Gibbon  are  the  same  as  have  been  often 
quoted  to  sustain  them. 

But  Mr.  Barnes  has  not  only  missed  the  great  law  of  symbolization 
as  it  is  indicated  in  the  interpretations  that  are  given  in  the  prophe- 
cies themselves ;  he  has  adopted  very  mistaken  notions  also  of  the 
nature  and  reality  of  the  symbols.  Thus  he  exhibits  them  in 
some  instances  as  probably,  at  least,  mere  pictures  or  drawings,  not 
real  agents  or  objects,  such  as  their  names  properly  denote.  He 
sajTS,  in  regard  to  them  generally, — 

^  These  things  were  so  made  to  pass  before  him,  that  they  had  the 
aspect  of  reality,  and  he  could  copy  and  describe  tliera  as  real.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  representation  to  the 
bodily  eye  ;  but  they  had  to  his  mind  such  a  reality  that  he  could 
describe  them  m  pictures  or  symbols," — P.  130. 

^^  A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of  representation  here ; 
whether  what  John  saw  in  these  visions  was  a  series  of  picturei 
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drawn  on  successive  portions  of  the  volume,  as  one  seal  was  broken 
after  another,  or  whether  the  description  of  the  horses  and  of  the 
events  was  written  on  the  volume,  so  that  John  read  it  himself  or 
heard  it  read  by  another ;  or  whether  the  opening  of  the  seal  was 
inerely  the  occasion  of  a  scenic  representation,  in  which  a  succession 
of  horses  was  introduced  with  a  written  statement  of  the  events 
which  are  referred  to.  Nothing  indeed  is  said  by  which  this  can  be 
determined  with  certainty  ;  but  the  most  probable  supposition  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  was  some  pictorial  representation  in  form 
and  appearance,  such  as  he  describes  in  the  opening  of  the  six  seals. 
In  favor  of  this  it  may  be  observed,  (1.)  That,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  ver.  1,  it  was  something  in  or  on  the  volume — since  he 
was  invited  to  draw  nearer,  in  order  that  he  might  contemplate  it. 
(2.)  Each  one  of  the  things  under  the  five  first  seals,  where  John 
uses  the  word  ^  saw,'  is  capable  of  being  represented  by  a  picture  or 
painting.  (8.)  The  language  used  is  not  such  as  would  have  been 
employed  if  he  had  merely  read  the  description,  or  had  heard  it 
read.  (4.)  The  supposition  that  the  pictorial  representation  was  not 
in  the  volume,  but  the  opening  of  the  seal  was  the  occasion  merely 
of  causing  a  scenic  representation  to  pass  before  his  mind,  is  unnatu- 
ral and  forced.  What  would  be  the  use  of  a  sealed  volume  in  that 
case?  What  the  use  of  the  writing  within  and  without?*' — Pp. 
168,  164. 

This,  however,  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  is  inconsistent  with 
John's  representations  and  subversive  of  the  prophecy.  In  the  first 
place :  The  horses,  horsemen,  and  those  in  relation  to  whom  they 
acted,  are  exhibited  as  real  and  living  agents,  not  as  mere  pictures. 
The  terms  by  which  they  are  designated  are  not  descriptive  of  pic- 
tures. The  animals  are  denominated  horses,  not  delineations  or 
likenesses  of  horses ;  and  the  persons  who  sat  on  them  are  repre- 
sented as  men  holding  weapons,  exerting  acts,  and  producing  effects 
as  real  living  agents,  not  as  mere  drawings,  or  lifeless  similitudes. 
They  must  be  taken  as  real  therefore,  not  as  mere  shadows  or  figures 
of  a  wholly  different  nature.  In  the  next  place  :  The  acts  that  are 
ascribed  to  them  are  not  predicable  of  mere  pictured  agents,  and 
many  of  them  not  susceptible  even  of  delineation  in  a  single  picture. 
Thus  the  first  rider,  after  appearing  on  the  scene  and  being  beheld  by 
the  aposfle,  received  a  crown,  and  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. How  could  such  acts  be  represented  by  a  mere  picture  ?  The 
horseman,  moreover,  appeared  probably — not  in  the  sky — but  on 
the  earth,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  agency  he  represented, 
and  was  doubtless,  therefore,  seen  by  the  apostle  to  traverse  a  part 
of  its  surface.    But  how  could  that  be  represented  in  a  picture  ?    A 
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jnctorial  representation  of  the  acts  of  the  second  horse  and  horseman 
wonld  be  still  more  impracticable.  It  is  said  of  them,  and  there  went 
out  another,  a  red  horse ;  and  it  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon  to 
take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  kiU  one  another ; 
and  tliere  was  given  unto  him  a  great  sword.  The  horse  and  horse- 
man of  the  fourth  seal  are  in  like  manner  represented  as  in  motion^ 
and  hadea  is  said  to  have  followed  them.  Many  of  the  symbols, 
moreover,  are  of  spedes  that  are  absolutely  incapable  of  representa- 
tion in  pictures,  as  they  were  perceptible  by  the  ear  only,  not  by  the 
eye,  such  as  voices  and  thunders.  As  they  have  no  figures,  and  are 
not  objects  (^  sight,  they  could  not  be  delineated  by  colors.  To  sup- 
pose^ therefore,  that  the  symbols  were  pictures,  is  to  suppose  that 
there  really  were  none  of  those  classes,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  among  the  most  important  of  the  whole  feries.  The  ascriptions 
and  utterances  of  the  living  creatures,  elders,  and  angels,  for  example, 
belong  to  them.  The  supposition  implies,  therefore,  that  there  can- 
not have  been  any  such  homage  as  that,  chap,  iv.,  of  the  living  crea- 
torea,  who  cry  perpetually,  *^  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty, 
which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  ;**  and  of  the  elders  :  ^*  Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and  power,  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created  ;^  nor  any  such  hymns  as  those,  chap.  v. :  *'  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  blessing."  But  to  suppose  these  and  others  of  the  kind 
to  be  unreal,  is  to  offer  the  most  direct  contradiction  to  the  prophet, 
and  to  treat  his  testimony,  in  respect  to  tliose  which  were  objects  of 
vision,  as  unworthy  of  reliance.  In  the  third  place  :  His  supposition 
is  as  inconsistent  with  the  relation  in  which  pictures  are  used  as  it  is 
with  the  nature  of  the  symbols.  They  are  not  only  taken  usually 
from  things  that  already  exist,  or  have  existed,  not  from  things  that 
are  not  yet  called  into  being ;  but  they  are  used  almost  universally 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  past,  not  in  the  representation  of  the 
future.  If,  therefore,  all  the  symbols  of  the  visions  could  have  been 
delineated  to  the  eye,  the  use  of  such  pictures  would  have  been 
unsuitable  to  a  prophetic  representation  of  agents  and  events  that 
had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  His  supposition  is  thus,  in  every 
respect,  erroneous.  And  this,  unhappily,  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  in  which,  from  the  want  of  just  views  of  the  nature  of 
symbols  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  employed,  he  indulges 
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in  conjectures  and  proceeds  on  assumptions  that  in  effect  OTertom 
his  own  interpretations  and  confound  the  whole  prophecy. 

He,  also,  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  in  many  others, 
represents  it  as  uncertain  and  improbable  that  the  symbols  were  really 
presented  to  the  prophet's  senses.  But  that  is  forbidden  by  the 
apostle's  language,  as  he  expressly  states  that  he  sav)  those  whioh 
had  a  material  form,  and  were  perceptible  by  the  eye ;  and  heard 
those  that  were  perceptible  only  by  the  ear.  It  was  the  peculiari^ 
of  prophetic  vision  that  the  seer  was  miraculously  put  into  a  state  by 
which  the  symbols  and  their  acts  and  effects  were  presented  to  his 
senses,  so  that  he  had  as  real  and  absolute  a  perception  of  them  by 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  consciousness  that  he  beheld  and  heard  them, 
as  that  he  saw  and  heard  the  most  impressive  objects  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world  that  naturally  passed  within  his  obser- 
vation. To  suppose  them  merely  conceptional,  is  to  suppose  them 
without  any  exterior  and  independent  reality,  and  to  divest  them  of 
their  adaptation  to  represent  exterior  and  real  agents  and  events. 
But  the  vision  of  the  first  chapter,  for  example,  was  to  the  apostle 
as  wholly  different  from  the  most  exact  and  vivid  conception  of  it 
which  a  reader  of  bis  description  gains,  as  the  cause  that  presented 
it  to  him  was,  from  his  description  of  the  scene  by  which  the  reader's 
conception  of  it  is  excited.  There  can  be  no  just  appreciation  or  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  symbols  unless  they  are  contemplated  as 
they  are  represented  by  ^e  prophets,  as  real  and  sensible  objects,  as 
truly  as  any  others  are  that  are  external  to  us,  act  on  us,  and  are 
perceptible  by  our  senses. 

Entering  on  his  task  as  he  thus  did,  without  any  dear  views  of 
what  it  was  that  he  was  to  accomplish — without  any  just  Action  of 
the  nature  of  symbols,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  employed,  and  with  the  singular  persuasion  that  they 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  history  rather  than  by  their  nature  and  the 
explications  which  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  given  of  them — ^it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  B.  could  give  a  correct  or  consistent 
exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  His  work  is  accordingly  marked  by 
great  vagueness  and  inconsistency  of  construction,  and  palpable  and 
fiital  errors.  He  founds  his  interpretations  on  no  law ;  he  has  no 
settled  rule  of  procedure ;  he  passes  from  one  theory  to  another,  as 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  determines  him ;  loses  himself  often 
and  the  prophecy  in  dim  generalities ;  and  seldom,  apparently,  has 
much  assurance  that  his  constructions  are  right  A  few  examples  of 
his  interpretations  will  enable  our  readers  to  see  the  truth  of  this 
representation. 

Thus,  in  treating  of  the  vision  recorded  in  the  first  chapter,  he 
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endeavors  to  free  the  description  from  what  he  regards  as  an  incon- 
gruity in  representing  a  sword,  as  proceeding  from  Christ's  mouth, 
by  intimating  that  there,  in  fact,  was  none ;  that  the  language  is  tro- 
pical, and  has  a  wholly  different  meaning. 

"•  The  only  difSculty  here  is  in  the  apparently  incongruous  repre- 
sentation' of  a  svord  seeming  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  ;  but  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  suppose  that  John  meam  to  say  that  he 
saw  such  an  image.  He  heard  him  speak ;  he  felt  the  penetrating 
power  of  his  words ;  and  they  were  as  if  &  sharp  sword  proceeded 
from  his  mouth.  They  penetrated  deep  into  the  soul,  and  as  he 
looked  on  him  it  seemed  as  if  b,  sword  came  from  his  mouth.  Per- 
haps it  IS  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  even  any  visible 
representation  of  this— ^ther  of  a  sword,  or  of  the  breath  from  his 
mouth  appearing  to  take  this  form,  as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes.  It 
may  be  wholly  a  figurative  representation,  as  Heinrichs  and  Ewald 
suppose.  Tliough  there  were  visible  and  impressive  sjrmbols  of  his 
majesty  and  glory  presented  to  the  eyes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  were  visible  symbols  of  his  words.^^ — ^P.  72. 

But  this  is  directly  to  set  aside  the  apostle's  testimony,  who  states 
as  explicitly  as  he  describes  any  other  particular  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance that  ^  out  of  his  mouth  went" — not  the  appearance  of  a  sword, 
nor  a  sword  simply,  but — "  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  ;"  a  sword  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  use.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  no  such  sword 
proceeded  from  his  mouth,  is  to  assume  that  the  apostle  gives  a  false 
description  of  his  appearance.  The  supposition  that  he  ascribed  to 
him  such  a  tongue,  because  of  the  piercing  impression  made  on  him 
by  the  words  Christ  uttered,  is  groundless ;  as  those  words  were  not 
threatening,  or  expressive  of  displeasure,  but  simply  announced  him 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  directed  the  apostle  to  write  what  he 
saw  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  Instead 
of  the  words,  indeed,  the  apostle  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  sight 
of  the  Redeemer  that  overwhelmed  him,  and  caused  him  to  fall  as 
dead  at  his  feet  The  supposition  that  the  language  is  figurative,  is 
equally  mistaken ;  as  it  is  a  universal  law  of  propositions  that  the 
nominative,  or  term  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made,  is  used  lite- 
rally ;  and  that  term  is  in  this  instance  the  two-edged  sword — **  and 
a  sharp  two-edged  sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth."  If  there 
were,  then,  any  figure  in  the  expression — which  there  is  not — it 
would  be  in  the  affirmative  part  of  the  proposition — ^  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth,"  not  in  the  nominative.  An  acquaintance,  however, 
with  a  great  law  of  language  like  this,  which  would  have  withheld 
him  from  a  large  number  of  the  most  preposterous  and  fatal  blun- 
ders, it  were  vain  to  expect  from  Mr.  Barnes.    He  thus,  at  his  first 
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attempt  at  explication,  assumes  a  license  that,  if  legitimate,  is  fatal 
to  the  whole  prophecy :  for  he  can  with  no  more  propriety  set  aside 
this  symbol,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
becoming,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  series  of  the  virions.  If 
incongruity  is  a  reason  for  questioning  their  reality,  how  can  he  sup- 
pose that  death  really  rode  a  horse,  and  was  followed  by  hades; 
that  the  dragon  drew  one  third  of  the  stars  with  its  tail,  and  cast  them 
to  ttie  earth ;  that  the  horses  from  the  Euphrates  had  the  heads  of 
lions ;  that  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone ; 
and  that  their  tails  were  like  unto  serpents,  and  had  heads  with 
which  they  hurt  f  There  is  a  great  number  of  the  symbols  indeed 
that  deriate  in  an  eqtud  measure  from  nature.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Barnes's  £E»tidiou8ness  in  this  instance  is  not  a  rule  to  him 
in  the  treatment  of  other  symbols  that  are  equally  obnoxious  to  his 
objection.  He  felt  no  scruples  in  admitting  the  reality  and  propriety 
of  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  that  are  ascribed  to  the  L4unb,  in 
the  vision  of  the  fifth  chapter.    He  says  of  the  former : — 

^  The  propriety  of  this  sjrmbol  is  laid  in  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  an  animal  is  in  the  horn,  and  that  it  is  by  this  that  he  obtains  a  vic- 
tory over  other  animals  P  And  of  the  seven  eyes — ^  symbols  of  intel- 
ligence— John  does  not  say  anything  as  to  the  relative  arrangement 
of  the  horns  and  eyes  on  the  Lamb ;  and  it  is  vain  to  conjecture 
how  it  was.  The  whole  representation  is  symbolical,  and  we  may 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  without  being  able  to  form 
an  exact  conception  of  the  figure  as  it  appeared  to  him.** 

These  considerations,  Mr.  B.  should  have  seen,  are  equally  appli- 
^  cable  to  the  first  vision,  and  he  should  have  been  withheld  by  tJiem 
from  attempting,  by  erasing  one  of  its  principal  features,  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  his  notions  of  what  is  congruous.  This  is  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  he  treats  the  symbols  as  of  doubtful  reality, 
or  as  nothing  more  than  vague  appearances,  ^€U  if"  they  but  seemed 
to  be  what  it  is  said  they  were. 

Mr.  Barnes,  indeed,  instead  of  a  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  har- 
mony, and  fitness,  seems  essentially  deficient  in  the  power  of  discern- 
ing them,  and  receiving  their  impressions.  He  has,  for  example,  it 
would  seem,  no  dear  apprehension  of  the  great  laws  of  analogy. 
He  does  not  see  that,  in  order  to  a  proper  correlation  between  that 
which  is  represented  by  a  symbol  and  the  symbol  itself^  the  former 
must  be  in  the  sphere  to  wbdch  it  belongs,  what  the  symbol  itself  it 
in  its  peculiar  sphere ;  that  if  the  symbol  is  a  living  agent,  that 
which  is  represented  must  also  be  a  living  agent ;  that  if  the  sjrm- 
bol  is  an  attribute,  an  act,  or  efiect,  that  which  it  denotes  must  be 
also : — that  the  reUtion,  in  short,  of  that  which  is  symbolized,  to  the 
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things  with  wUch  it  is  immediatelj  connected,  must  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  symbol  to  the  resembling  things  to  which  it  has  a  like 
relationship.  He  accordingly  either  is  not  aware,  or  else  he  regards 
it  as  of  no  consideration,  that  these  great  laws  are  exemplified  in  all 
the  symbols,  parables,  an4  allegories  that  are  interpreted  in  the 
sacred  Tolume.  And  consequently,  when  he  has  contemplated  a 
symbol  and  ascertained  its  physical  nature,  he  has  no  principle  to 
guide  him  in  determining  from  it  what  the  characters  must  be  of  that 
which  it  is  employed  to  represent  He  is  as  likely  to  run  into  the 
grossest  incongruities  as  to  hit  on  a  construction  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  symbolic  representation.  This  is  exemplified  in  his 
news  of  the  import  of  the  living  creatures. 

**  In  Ezekiel  they  are  either  designed  as  poetic  representations  of 
the  majesty  of  Qod,  or  of  his  providential  government,  showing 
what  Musiains  his  throne: — symbols  denoting  intelligence,  vigilance, 
the  rapidity  and  directness  with  which  the  divine  commands  are  exe- 
cuted, and  the  energy  and  firmness  with  which  the  government  of 

God  is  administered If  this  interpretation  be  admitted, 

then  the  most  natural  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  four  living 
beings,  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  symbolical  beings  designed  to  fur- 
nish 9ome  npretentation  of  the  government  of  God  ;  to  illustrate,  as  it 
were,  that  on  which  the  divine  government  rests,  or  which  consti- 
tutes its  support — ^to  wit,  power,  intelligence,  vigilance,  energy." — 
P.  136. 

^They  are  in  themselves  well  adapted  to  be  representatives  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  divine  government  or  of  the  divine  providen- 
tial dealing8."--P.  138. 

"  If  these  views  of  the  meaning  of  these  symbols  are  correct,  then 
the  idea  which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  John,  and  the  idea, 
therefore,  which  should  be  conveyed  to  our  minds,  is,  that  the 
government  of  God  is  energetic,  firm,  intelligent,  and  that,  in  the 
execution  of  its  purposes,  it  is  rapid,  like  the  unobstructed  flight  of 
an  eagle,  or  protective,  like  the  care  of  the  eagle  for  its  young. 
When,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  vision,  these  living  creatures 
are  represented  as  oflfering  praise  and  adoration  to  him  that  sits  on 
the  throne,  the  meaning  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  representa- 
tion, that  all  the  acts  of  the  divine  government  do,  as  if  they  were 
personified,  unite  in  the  praise  which  the  redeemed  and  the  angels 
ascribe  to  God."— P.  142. 

But  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  analogy  and  incongruous.  Had  Mr.  Barnes  thought  proper  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  of  representation,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the 
interpretations  that  are  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  symbols,  parables, 
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and  allegories,  he  would  have  found  that  no  one  is  more  indium- 
table  and  fundamental  than  that  agents  represent  agents ;  and  they 
have  no  adaptation  to  represent  things  of  another  dass.  The  reU- 
tions  of  an  agent  are  wholly  diflferent  from  those  of  an  act  The 
one  is  a  cause,  the  other  an  effect  The  one  may  have  intelligenee, 
volition,  and  design ;  the  other  can  have  none.  His  constructioD, 
therefore,  is  against  the  first  great  law  of  symbolization,  more  impor^ 
tant  than  any  other,  and  demonstrated  by  considerations  so  obvious 
as  to  render  it  surprising  that  any  one  who  has  given  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  principles  on  which  parables,  allegories,  and  sym- 
bols, are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  could  have  overlooked  it 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  altogether  incongruous  and  self-contradic- 
tory to  suppose  these  symbols  to  be  representatives  and  personifica- 
tions of  the  acts  of  God,  as  the  lawgiver  and  ruler  of  his  kingd<»n. 
What  can  be  meant,  on  that  supposition,  by  their  covering  their 
faces  with  two  of  their  wings  ?  Are  the  acts  and  dispensations  of 
God  conscious  of  their  inferiority  to  him,  and  penetrated  with  an 
awe  or  humility  that  is  properly  expressed  by  such  an  act }  But 
besides  that  extraordinary  solecism,  it  implies  that  in  the  acts  of 
homage  the  living  creatures  offered  to  God  as  their  Creator,  and  in 
the  ascriptions  they  sang  of  their  redemption  hy  the  blood  of  Christ, 
God  worshipped  himself,  and  acknowledged  and  celebrated  his  own 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  for  if  the  living  creatures  in 
that  worship  and  acknowledgment  only  personate  the  acts  of  God, 
the  acts  they  personate  are  plainly  acts  in  which  God  worships  him- 
self as  Creator,  and  ascribes  worthiness  to  the  Lamb,  to  conduct  the 
revelation  that  was  about  to  be  made,  because  he  had  redeemed  him 
by  his  death !  What  conception  can  transcend  this  in  the  enormity 
of  its  implications  ?  To  detect  its  impropriety,  however,  is,  we  take 
it,  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  Mr.  Barnes's  powers.  He  sees  noticing 
in  it  that  is  not  perfectly  compatible  with  truth,  and  appropriate  to 
the  wisdom  and  sanctitude  of  the  Most  High. 

In  the  third  place,  if  it  were  legitimate,  it  would  prove  the  pro- 
phecy to  be  unsusceptible  of  a  demonstrative  interpretation ;  for  if 
the  symbols  are  not  employed  on  the  principles  of  analogy ;  if  there 
is  no  uniform  relation  between  the  representative  and  that  which  it 
denotes ;  if  intelligent  and  active  agents  may  symbolize  acts,  dispen- 
sations, and  laws,  as  well  as  living  beings  who  exert  actions ;  and  if 
actions,  dispensations,  and  events,  on  the  other  hand,  may  represent 
living  agents,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  such  agents  or  dispensations, 
thtu  there  can  be  no  certainty  whatever  of  interpretation.  If  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  representative  by  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined to  what  class  even  that  which  is  represented  belongs,  whether 
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4o  Hviiig  acting  intelligenoes,  mero  acts,  or  physical  events,  thoR 
Ihere  can  be  no  means  of  reasoning  from  the  one  -to  the  other ;  and 
interpretation  must  be  left  to  mere  conjecture,  chance,  or  caprice. 

There  is  bo  medium,  therefove,  between  subverting  the  whole  prO" 
l^ieej  or  adhering  to  the  great  law  of  sjmbolization,  that  living 
mtelligeat  agents  represent  living  intelligent  agents;  and  hence,  iit 
•regatdiog  the  living  creatures  as  intelligenoes.  And  that  being 
aettled,  they  must  also  be  regarded  as  intelligences  of  the  human 
•noe,  inasmuch. as  they  unite  with  the  elders  in  the  ascription  of 
worthisess  to  the  Lamb,  because  he  had  been  slain  for  them,  and 
Jiad  redeemed  them  by  his  blood,  and  made  them  kings  and  priests 
who  are  to  reign  on  the  ^earth.  ^ 

This  exam^e  shows  how  indis|»ensable  to  the  interpreter  a  know- 
ledge is  of  the  laws  of  analogy  and  of  symbolization.  To  attempt  to 
•explain  the  prophecy  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  is 
M  absurd  aad  presumptuous  as  it  were  to  undertake  the  solution  of 
«n  intncate  system  of  mathematical  truths,  without  any  knowledge 
^the  principles  on  which  they  are  bounded.  Oi  this,  however^  Mr. 
Barnes  has  mot  the  remotest  conception ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
lie  jblls  at^very  stcyp  into  the  most  crude  and  repulsive  errors,  which 
«  moderate  share  of  proper  culture  and  care  would  have  enabled  him 
4o  avoid. 

fie  proceeds  im  -the  inteipretation  of  the  living  creatures,  the 
•lamps,  and  the  horns  and  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  on  the  assumption  that 
diey  are  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  is  represented  by 
4hem.  In  his  expositicMi,  however,  of  the  &%t  four  seals,  he  quits 
4hat  theoiy,  and  maintains  very  strenuously  that  the  agents  and 
^^vents  that  are  symbolized  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  that 
-are  employed  U>  represent  them. 

^The  whole  description,  so  far  as  it  is  a  representation  of  tri- 
<«mph,  is  a  representation  of  the  triumph  of  war,  not  of  the  gospel 
'of  peace.  All  the  symbols  in  the  opening  of  the  first  four  seals, 
when  the  horseman  appears,  are  such  as  are  usually  connected  with 
war.  It  is  the  march  of  empire,  the  movement  of  military  power." 
— ^P.  16^. 

fie  thus  assumes  that  the  representative  agents  and  acts  must  of 
<€ourse  be  of  the  kind  which  they  are  employed  tp  represent ;  that 
military  conquerors  can  only  symbolize  military  conquerors ;  that 
"chie^  that  aspire  to  supreme  power,  excite  civil  war,  and  cause 
bloodshed,  can  only  symbolize  such  aspiring  and  bloody  chiefs ;  and 
^at  famine  must  represent  famine,  pestilence  stand  for  pestilence, 
<od  wild  beasts  for  wild  beasts.  But,  on  that  principle,  he  should 
4ake  the  candlesticks  to  stand  for  candlesticks,  not  for  churches.;  and 
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the  Stan  for  stan,  not  for  meesengers  of  the  churcheB.  He  should 
fegard  the  fiery  whirlwind,  the  burning  mountain,  the  wormwood 
stfu*,  the  stroke  on  the  sun,  the  locusts,  and  the  monster  horses  of  the 
Inimpets,  as  denoting  agents  and  erents  of  their  own  order,  not  of 
different  and  analogous  natures.  He  should  have  interpreted  the 
dragon  also,  the  woman,  the  manchild,  the  beast  of  ten  horns,  and 
fbe  woman  who  rode  it,  as  representing  agents  precisely  like  them^ 
•elves,  and  their  several  acts  as  denoting  acts  of  the  same  species^ 
and  exerted  in  the  same  relations,  and  for  the  same  objects.  K  not, 
the  reason  he  here  gives  ibr  his  construction  is  without  authority. 
The  mere  i^i  that  symbols  are  taken  from  a  certain  sphere  of  life 
or  society,  is  not  of  itself  proof  that  that  which  they  represent  is  also 
of  the  same  sphere,  unless  that  is,  from  its  very  nature,  the  law  of 
symbolization.  But  that  is  not  its  law.  The  symbols  of  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  four  great  beasts  were  taken  from  the  animal  world, 
and  the  acts  ascribed  to  them  were  appropriate  to  their  peculiar 
natures,  yet  they  were  not  employed  to  represent  the  rise  and 
agency  on  the  earth  of  sudi  animals,  but  were  used  to  symbolize 
powerful,  ferocious,  and  bloody  monarchs,  who  assailed,  conquered^ 
and  slaughtered  men,  instead  of  brutes ;  and  the  reason  that  they 
-were  selected  for  that  purpose  was,  that  they  in  their  sphere  pre^ 
aented  a  striking  analogy  to  the  human  conquerors  and  tyrants 
whom  they  were  used  to  represent.  A  large  part  of  the  symbols  of 
the  sixth  seal,  and  those  of  the  first  and  second  trumpets,  are  taken 
from  the  inanimate  world ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  agents 
and  phenomena  which  they  represent  belong  to  the  same  depart 
ment  of  nature  and  are  of  the  same  kind.  Instead,  they  denote 
agents  and  events  of  a  wholly  different  sphere,  and  they  are  used  to 
represent  them,  because,  while  belonging  to  another  class,  they  pre- 
sent an  obvious  and  impressive  resemblance  to  the  human  agents, 
acts,  and  events,  which  it  is  their  o£Sce  to  s3rmbolize.  And  such  is 
^e  great  law  of  symbols,  and  must  be  held  to  be  the  law  of  those 
of  the  first  four  seals,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  no  analo- 
grous  agents  whidi  they  can  naturally  represent  But  that  cannot 
be  shown.  There  certainly  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  armed  and 
conquering  horsemen  that  disqualifies  them  from  representing  men 
of  a  d^erent  class  who  act  an  analogous  part  in  their  sphere,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  the  nature  of  ferocious  beasts,  fiery  whirl- 
winds, and  volcanic  mountains,  that  unfits  them  to  be  the  represent 
tatives  of  combinations  of  violent  and  destructive  men.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  difficulty  in  finding  agents  in  the  ecclesiastical  world 
who  act  a  part  in  their  sphere  that  resembles  that  of  the  armed 
Norsemen  o£  those  seala^  than  there  is  in  finding  oombinationa  oC 
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in  the  xavil  and  militaiy  sphere  who  answer  to  the  gveat  heasti 
of  Daniel^s  vision,  and  to  the  fiery  whirlwind,  volcanic  moantain, 
wonnwood  star,  and  many  others  of  John's.  This,  however,  Mt. 
Barnes  doiibls.  ^  If  there  is  little  frobahility  that  this,"  the  first 
honeman,  ^  refers  to  Christ,  there  is  still  less  that  it  refers  to  the 
miiVBterB  of  the  gospel ;  for  such  a  symbol  is  employ-ed  nowhere  else 
to  represent  an  order  of  ministers,  nor  do  the  drcumstanoes  find  a 
iiilfilment  in  them.  The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  the  herald  of  pea^e, 
and  » -employed  in  the  service  of  the  Pnnce  of  Peaoe.  fie  cannoi 
well  be  repre9^ited  by  a  warrior,  nor  is  he  in  the  Scriptures.  la 
itaelf  considered,  there  is  nothing  more  unlike  or  incongruous  than  a 
warrior  going  forth  to  conquest  with  hostile  arms,  and  a  minister  of 
CSiriat."— P.  168. 

Tet  Paul  seens  to  ha^  Xhougbt  l&at  there  was  a  very  marked 
Msemblanoe  between  the  conflicts  of  a  minister  of  ■Christ  and  a  sol- 
dier or  warrior.  He  said  to  Timothy,  with  express  refevence  to  hia 
4»ffioe  as  a  minister,  ^  This  charge  I  eommit  unto  thee,  according  to 
the  prophecies  which  went  befcH'e  on  thee,  that  thou  by  them 
migfatest  war  a  pood  war/are  ;"  and  he  exhorted  him  accordingly,  to 
^  fight  the  good  fight  of  £uth."  He  says,  in  respect  to  his  own 
labors  and  conflicts,  ^*  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  And  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
"finished  my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  heneeforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  .the  righteous 
judge  shall  gtve  me  at  4hat  day."  And  he  exhibits  the  whole 
Qiristian  life  as  a  struggle  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  *,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,  in  which  a  victory  is  :to  be  gained  only 
by  the  armor  of  God,  the  shield  of  £!utb,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
4he  sword  of  the  Spirit — Efih.  vL  1 1-1 7.  Christ  also,  in  the  Apoca- 
iypee,  in  his  addressee  to  the  messengers  of  the  seven  churches, 
«]dubits  Uie  work  to  which  Ihey  were  called  as  a  war  or  armed  con- 
iBet,  in  which  a  crown  of  life  was  to  reward  those  who  were  victors. 
Ihere  is  no  want  of  analogy,  then,  between  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
'|>el  who  labors  amid  opposition,  enmities,  and  strifes,  to  bring  revolt- 
ing men  to  become  obedient  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
warriors  who  go  forth  to  subdue  revolting  or  hostile  tribes,  and 
bring  them  to  a  peaceful  subjecti<Mi  to  the  monarchs  in  whose  behalf 
they  act 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  resemblance  between  the  horsemen  of 
4he  second,  third,  and  fourth  seals,  and  the  ministers  of  the  church 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  subsequent  centuries.  Instead,  the 
msorping,  contentious,  apostate,  and  tyrannical  ecclesiastics  of  those 
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ageS)  presented  &  striking  counterpart  to  the  Ieu^ous,  aspiHog,  and 
bloody  leaders  of  the  Roman  empixe,  from  the  time  of  Commodus  to 
the  accession  of  Constantine.  These  aspiring,  imperioiis,  and 
destroyii^  ecclesiastics  were,  in  their  sphere,  what  the  ambitioua^ 
and  bloody  usurpers  and  oppresson  of  the  empire  were  ia  theirs; 
and  they  are  the  only  class  that  presents  to  them  such  a  eoirespond-- 
cnce.  It  is  not  simply  admissible,  therefore,  to  regaid  those  sym- 
bols as  representatives  of  these  ecelesiastics,  but  it  is  as  obligatory  aa 
it  is  to  regard  any  other  sjrmbols  that  are  not  expressly  hiterpreted 
in  the  pro]^ecy,  as  standing  for  agents  and  acts  of  a  sphere  and 
class  that  are  analogovs  to  themselves.  And  Mr»  Barnes,  accord- 
ingly, in.  rejecting  thi»  constructioii^  sets  aside  one  of  the  nost  indn- 
bitable  and  essential  of  the  laws  of  symbolization^ 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  fijst  &ire  seals  he,  in  the  skain,  follows^ 
Mr.  Elliott.  Of  the  siith,  he  frames  a  construction  chiefly  for  him- 
self, on  the  supposition  that  the  agents  and  events  represented  by 
the  symbols  taken  ftom  the  physical  world  are  of  a  different  order 
from  those  lepiesentatives  themselves ;  bnt  nms  into  eqnal  enors  and 
incongniities ;  as  he  segards  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars,  as  ^rmbols  f:^ 
the  Gothic  powew,  that  were  external  to  the  empire,  and  exhibits  it 
as  the  design  of  the  vision  to  indicate  the  consternation  of  the- 
Roman  poptdation — not  to  represent  rerolntioBs  and  commotions, 
and  the  advent  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  are  to  be  the  causes  of 
that  consternation. 

^  The  obvious  and  natural  ^>plication  of  the  opening*  of  the  seal 
has  not  been  adverted  to.  I  shall  st^gest  it,  because  it  is  the 
most  natmral  and  obvious,  and  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  expla- 
nations given  of  the  previous  sealsw  It  is  in  one  word  the  impend- 
ing judgments  from,  the  invasions  of  the  northern  hordes  of  €k>tha 
and  Vandals,  threatening  the  breaking  up^  of  the  Roman  ^npiie,  the 
gathering  9/  the  storm,  and  the  hovering  of  those  barbarians  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire  ;  the  approaches  which  they  made  froB»  time- 
to  time  towards  the  capital,  though  restrained  as  yet  from  taking  it ;: 
the  tempest  of  wrath  that  was,  as  it  were,  suspended  yet  on  the  fron- 
tiers, until  the  events  recorded  in  the  next  chapter  should  occur  p 
then  bursting  forth  in  wrath  in  successive  blasts,  as  denoted  by  the 
frst  four  trumpets  of  the  seventh  seal,  when  the  empire  was  entirely 
•verthrown  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  precise  point  of  time 
whidi  I  suppose  this  seal  occupies,  is  that  succeeding  the  last  perse- 
cution. It  embraces  the  preparatory  arrangements  of  those  hordes 
of  invaders ;  their  gathering  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  their 
threatening  approaches  towards  the  capital,  and  the  formation  of  such 
fVMt  armies  as  wmld  produce  universal  consternation^ 
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But  this  is  embarrassed  bj- several  &tal  objections.  In  the  first 
plaoe,  it  ezhibitB  the  earth,  son,  moon,  and  stars  as  symbols  of  the 
Gothic  princes  and  armies,  instead  of  the  Roman  rulers  and  popnla^ 
tkm,  whom  thej  indisputably  represent,  and  whom  Mr.  6.  himself 
tnato  them  as  representing  in  his  interpretation  of  the  first  four 
tnmipets.  As  it  was  the  earth,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  empire — if 
«oi  the  earth  at  large — ^that  was  shaken  by  the  earthquake,  and 
darkened  by  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  the  rulers  of 
Ae  BcMiian  earth,  at  least — if  not  of  the  world  at  large — who  are 
symboliaed  by  the  son,  moon,  and  stars,  and  their  destruction  that 
m  foreshown  by  the  passing  away  of  the  heavens.  To  treat  them  as 
jenoting  the  Gothie  princes  and  armies,  and  especially  anterior  to 
Hmr  entrance  into  the  empire,  is  to  contradict  the  clearest  indications 
of  the  prophe^.  On  Mr.  Barneses  construction,  it  was  the  over- 
throw  of  the  Gothic  rulers  and  armies  that  those  symbols  portended, 
not  that  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  it  was  the  consternation  of  those 
ibreigii  tribes,  while  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire,  that  the 
alarm  and  terror  of  the  kings  and  armies  symbolized,  not  the  terror 
«nd  dismay  of  the  Roman  population.  Is  it  not  singular  that  so 
plain  an  element  of  his  construction  should  have  escaped  his  notice  ? 

in  the  next  place :  He  interprets  these  symbols  as  not,  in  fact, 
fepfceenting  the  actual  occurrence  of  corresponding  revolutions  and 
catastrophes  in  the  Roman  world,  but  as  merely  designed  to  indicate 
ihe  consternation  which  the  prospect  of  their  occurrence  was  to 
awaken  in  the  Roman  people.  But  that  is  wholly  unauthorized  and 
aubrersive  of  the  prophecy.  He  can  no  more  treat  these  symbols  as 
intended  merely  to  indicate  an  alarm  of  the  people  at  the  signs  of 
impending  calamities,  inslead  of  political  revolutions  themselves,  the 
fidl  of  princes,  and  the  overthrow  of  governments  that  are  in  their 
sphere  what  such  catastrophes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
heavens  themselves  are  in  theirs,  than  he  can  treat  the  symbols  of 
the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  as  signifying  nothing  more  than  the 
^Kyughts,  fears,  or  alarms  of  the  nations,  instead  of  the  agencies 
imd  catastrophes  in  the  religious  and  political  world,  which  they  are 
employed  to  foreshow.  What  considerations,  for  example,  can  he 
allege  to  show  that  the  earthquake,  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the 
crimsoning  of  the  moon,  the  fall  of  the  stars,  and  the  passing  away 
of  the  heavens,  in  this  vision,  do  not  symbolize  any  actual  events  of 
a  corresponding  nature  in  the  political  world,  but  only  foreshow  an 
extreme  terror  and  dismav  at  the  threat  of  such  events ;  than  can  be 
brought  to  show  that  the  bloody  and  fiery  tempest,  and  the  burning 
mountain  of  the  first  and  second  trumpets,  do  not  symbolize  actual 
niTasions,  wars,  and  slaughters,  but  only  a  fear  of  such  calamitjjes  ! 
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There  is  not  a  solitary  symbol  in  the  visions,  that  may  not  by  this 
expedient  be  as  effectually  erased  by  him  as  this  is  from  the  {«o- 
phecy. 

In  the  third  place,  the  oonfntation  of  his  constmction  is  completed 
by  the  fiict  that  the  consternation  of  the  kings  and  their  armieB, 
which  he  refers  to  the  earthquake  and  obscuration  and  fisdl  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  prophecy  itself  refers  to  the  advent  of  the 
avenging  Lamb,  and  apprehension  of  the  wrath  he  is  to  inflict  on  his 
enemies.  **And  the  ^ngs  of  the  earth  and  the  great  men,  and 
the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every 
bondman,  and  every  freeman,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall 
on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ^"  It  was  thus  the  appearance 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  clouds  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  caused 
their  consternation,  and  it  was  from  him  that  they  desired  to  hide 
themselves ;  not  from  symbols — of  which  there  were  none  in  the  vi- 
uon — of  Gothic  armies  hovering  on  the  line  of  the  Danube !  What 
an  extraordinary  license  to  set  aside  this  great  feature  of  the  vision  as 
of  no  reality,  but  only  designed  to  show  that  the  alarm  of  the 
Romans  at  the  approach  of  the  Gothic  invasion  was  to  be  as  great 
as  that  of  kings  and  armies  would  be  at  a  visible  advent  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  inflict  his  wrath  on  them  !  His  construction  assumes  that 
the  advent  of  the  Lamb  in  the  skies  to  take  vengeance,  sym^bolized 
the  advent  of  the  Gothic  invaders  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  kings  and  armies  at  his  presence,  represented  the 
alarm  of  the  Roman  population  at  the  hovering  of  those  barbarian 
hordes  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire.  What  conception  more  unbe- 
coming the  majesty  of  the  Redeemer  could  he  have  advanced! 
What  more  repulsive  solecism  could  he  have  invented  ! 

His  construction  of  the  seal  is  thus  altogether  erroneous,  both  as 
it  respects  the  events  that  are  indicated  by  it  and  the  period  of  their 
occurrence.  The  great  catastrophes  of  the  natural  world  that  are 
used  as  the  symbols,  represent  catastrophes  in  the  political  world  that 
correspond  to  them  in  nature  and  extent ;  and  the  consternation  of 
the  kings  and  their  armies,  and  desire  to  bide  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  avenging  Lamb,  indicate  that  those  catastrophes  are 
to  be  followed  by  bis  advent  in  the  clouds  to  take  vengeance  on  his 
enemies ;  and  show,  therefore,  that  the  period  of  the  seal  is  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  vials,  and  is  immediately  to  precede  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  clouds  to  destroy  the  anti-cbristian  hosts. 
An4  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  revelations  under  the  preceding 
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setlfl.  The  symbols  of  those  seals  are  to  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  whole  series  of  men  in  the  church  who  exert  the  agencies 
that  answer  to  theirs^  and  as  foreshadowing  their  several  classes, 
tho^fore,  to  the  present  time ;  as  there  are  now  true  miidsters  who 
win  subjects  to  Christ,  and  usurpers,  apostates,  and  destroyers  also 
in  the  sacred  office,  as  truly  as  there  were  in  the  ages  in  which  those 
teals  had  their  first  verification ;  while  the  fifth  indicates  expressly 
that  its  period  is  to  continue  to  the  last  persecution,  which,  it  is 
known  from  other  parts  of  the  prophecy,  is  immediately  to  precede 
the  Redeemer's  advent 

These  errors — which  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  that 
occur  in  the  first  half  of  his  volume — indicate  the  general  character 
of  his  commentary.  The  notice  we  propose  of  others  into  which  he 
has  &ilen  most  be  postponed  to  another  number.  ^ 


2.  Thb  Gxolooical  Observer.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche, 
C.B.,  F JlJ3.,  <fec,  Director  General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  E[ingdom.     Philadelphia:  Blanchard  <lb  Lea.     1851. 

Tbb  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  the  student  of  geology  with 
the  necessary  aids  in  the  observation  and  study  of  the  facts  of  the 
science.  It  is  descriptive  and  practical  accordingly,  not  theoretical, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  judiciously  arranged,  comprehensive,  and 
valuable  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  author  gives  in  the  Introduc- 
tion a  brief  view  of  the  great  elements  of  which  the  crust  pf  the 
globe  consists,  and  the  order  in  which  the  formations  are  arranged ; 
and  presents  in  the  body  of  the  work  a  minute  and  graphic  view 
of  all  the  geological  causes  that  are  now  in  activity  on  the  earth,  and 
the  processes  to  which  they  are  giving  birth;  traces  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  continents,  islands,  and  seas ;  and  points  out  the  changes 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  at  former  periods.  Among  the 
subjects  he  treats  at  length,  some  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing are  the  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  rocks  by  the  action 
of  air,  water,  and  other  chemical  forces,  and  transportation  to  the  sea ; 
the  preservation  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains  in  the  strata  and 
caves ;  the  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands ;  the  agency  of  ice  in 
the  transportation  of  detrital  matter,  and  the  modification  of  the  tempe- 
rature; the  chief  volcanoes  of  the  continents  and  islands,  and  their  pro- 
ducts ;  earthquakes ;  the  rise  and  subsidence  of  land ;  submarine  forests ; 
Uie  coal  formations ;  the  temperature  of  the  earth ;  the  agency  of  in- 
ternal fires  in  the  ejection  of  rocks,  the  dislocation  of  the  strata,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains ;  and,  finally,  the  denudations  and  removals 
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of  itnita  that  have  taken  place  bj  the  agency  of  the  ocean  since  ^mr 
u|dieaval.  The  fiicts  detailed  on  the  several  branches  of  the  subject 
aie  sofficientlj  numerous  and  well  presented ;  and  a  comprehensm 
index  indicates  to  the  reader  the  pages  on  which  thej  are  to  be 
fo«Bd. 

9*  Tens  Reyvlation  ov  St.  Jook,  Expounded  for  tibose  who  seasch 
the  Scriptures,  by  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Original,  by  the  Rer. 
Patrick  Fairbaim,  Author  of  Typology  of  Scripture,  Ac  Vohime 
First    New  York :  R.  Carter  <fe  Brothers.     1862. 

The  hope  of  a  critical  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  the  rank  of  the  author  as  a  commentator  on  the  Old 
Testament  seemed'  to  justify,  is,  unfortunately,  not  realized  in  this 
work.     He  presents  in  the  Introduction  an  able  statement  of  the 
conclusive  proofs  furnished  by  the  prophecy  itself  and  the  writes  of 
the  early  centuries,   that  it  was  conmiunicated  to  John,  and  written 
at  the  time  to  which  it  was  referred  by  Irenseus,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  but  his  exposition  falls  much  below  what 
might  justly  have  been  expected  from  his  genius  and  learning.    Its 
chief  characteristics  are,  first,  that  the  import  which  he  assigns  to 
the  visions  is  not  drawn  directly  and  absolutely  from  the  symbols 
themselves,  but  is  founded  rather  on  passages  chiefly  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  similar  terms  and  expressions  occur,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  philology.    He 
refers  uniformly  to  what  he  denominates  the  fundamental  or  first 
passage  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  same  terms  and  phrases  am 
used,  and  deduces  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  mainly  frt)m  that    Of 
the  peculiar  laws  of  symbolization  he  takes  no  cognizance,  and  haa 
no  suspicion  even  of  their  existence.    He  could  have  proceeded,  how- 
ever, on  no  more  mistaken  principle,  as  he  would  have  easily  seen, 
had  he  attempted  to  apply  it  to  the  symbols  that  are  interpreted  in 
the  prophecy  itsel£    The  seven  golden  candlesticks,  for  example, 
beheld  in  the  first  vision,  instead  of  representing,  as  the  Redeemer 
explains  them,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  would,  on  his  theory,  be 
representatives  of  mere  candlesticks,  or  other  light-bearers  used  in  a 
place  or  places  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God ;  for  that  is  what 
the  term  denotes  in  **  the  fundamental  passage,"  as  he  calls  it^  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  many  others  that  follow  it    The  seven  stars, 
in  like  manner,  in  place  of  symbolizing  the   messengers   of  the 
diurches,  would  stand  fyr  the  lights  of  the  seven  candlesticks  in  a 
teno^le  or  place  set  apart  for  Ood's  worship.    So  incense,  also,  instead 
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of  representbg  the  prayen  of  saints,  woold  denote  literal  incenaei 
barning  in  a  censer  in  a  temple,  oontemporaneously  with  the  offer- 
ing of  prayer  by  worshippers.  He  thus  cSvests  the  symbols,  in  m 
large  d^ree,  of  their  representatire  office,  and  interprets  them  as  he 
would  had  there  been  no  exhiUtion  of  them  in  vision,  but  the 
prophet  had  merely  predicted  in  language  that  such  agents,  exerdsh 
ing  such  agencies,  would  appear  on  the  earth.  Had  John,  in  the 
same  form  as  Christ  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  snnply 
announced,  that  shortly  a  white  horae  should  appear  on  the  earthy 
and  he  that  sat  on  him,  holding  a  bow,  should  Teceive  a  crown,  and 
go  forth  ocmquering  and  to  conquer,  Hengstenberg  would  hare 
interpreted  it  precisely  as  he  now  does  the  s3anbol  of  Uie  first  seal,  as 
indicating  an  infliction  of  destroying  judgments  on  those  whom  the 
personage  dieted  by  the  rider  was  to  conquer.  So,  also,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  seals.  He  sees  nothing  indicated  by  their 
symbols  but  blood,  discord,  scarcity,  slaughter,  pestilence^  and  death. 
Secondly :  He  does  not  regard  the  symbols  as  representing  specific 
agents  or  classes  of  agents,  that  rise  at  a  particular  era,  exercise  an 
agency  that  corresponds  to  that  ascribed  to  the  symbols,  and  that, 
exdusively  of  all  others,  accomplish  the  prophecy ;  but  instead,  holds 
that  they  simply  foreshow  that  judgments  or  deliyerances,  such  as 
they  represent,  are  characteristic  of  God's  providence  over  the  world, 
and  are  verified,  therefore,  by  any  one  of  the  judgments  or  deliver- 
ances of  the  same  general  classes,  without  reference  to  their  authors 
or  periods,  as  much  as  by  any  other.  Thus  he  maintains  that  the 
first  four  seals  simply  show  that  terrible  wars,  discords,  scarcities^ 
pestilences,  and  slaughters,  were  to  be  inflicted  on  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  have  their  fulfilment,  therefore,  as  much  in  any 
one  set  or  series  of  those  calamities  as  in  any  other,  and  as  much  in 
any  one  part  of  the  world  as  in  any  other.  And  so,  also,  of  the 
trumpets ;  they,  according  to  him,  foreshow  nothing  new.  They  only 
indicate  by  new  media,  or  in  new  and  more  startling  forms,  what  had 
already  been  revealed  through  the  seals,  that  great  and  terrible  judg- 
ments were  to  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  nations  of  the  earth.  1.  But 
this  is  altogether  arbitrary.  Why  shoi^d  it  any  more  be  denied 
that  the  symbols  of  the  seals  and  trumpets  have  their  accomplish- 
ment in  certain  individuals  or  combinations  and  successions  of 
persons  and  events,  of  particular  periods,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  than  it  should  that  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  at  Babylon, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among 
the  nations,  had  their  fulfilment  in  the  agency  of  certain  combina- 
tions of  men  at  specific  periods,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others !     2.  It 
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10  in  eontradktion  to  constrnctions  that  are  given  in  the  Scriptoreft 
themselves  of  successive  sjrmbols.  On  the  principle  on  which  he 
proceeds,  the  four  great  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  symbols  of  different  and  successive  conquering  djnastieBy 
but  only  as  varying  representatives  of  conquerors  and  conquests  that 
had  their  counterpart  as  much  in  any  one  of  the  symbols  as  in  any 
other.  They  are  interpreted,  however,  in  the  prophecy  as  denoting 
different  and  successive  dynasties.  And,  Sd,  according  to  the 
principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  it  would  be  impossible  to  foreshow 
by  a  symbol  the  rise  of  any  individual  agent  or  class  of  agents,  and 
occurrence  of  any  particular  events,  to  the  exdusicm  of  all  others  of 
the  same  classes ;  for  what  symbols  can  be  conceived  better  adapted 
to  that  office  than  those  that  are  employed  in  the  Apocalypse !  But 
that  is  as  groundless  and  absurd  as  it  were  to  assert  that  no  prediction 
ean  be  made  through  language  that  has  an  exclusive  relationship  to 
an  individual  person,  a  particular  class,  or  a  specific  event  Why 
should  the  one  be  any  more  impossible  than  the  other !  It  is  in  con- 
tradiction also  to  the  interpretations  that  are  given  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  symbols.  The  four  metals  of  Nebudiadnezzar's  image  are 
interpreted  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  dynasties, 
in  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  ram  and  goat  are  explained  of  the 
Persian  and  Greek,  in  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  seven  candle- 
sticks are  explained  as  symbolizing  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  in 
contradistinction  from  all  other  churches ;  and  the  stars  as  symboliz- 
ing the  messengers  of  those  churches  alone,  not  those  of  any  others. 
Under  the  guidance  of  these  false  views,  Hengstenberg  thus  strikes 
from  the  prophecy  its  distinguishing  features,  and  converts  its  most 
marked  and  peculiar  revelations  into  vague  generalities  and  repeti- 
tions under  different  forms  of  the  same  measures  of  judgment  or 
mercy. 

In  the  third  place,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  these  views  of  the 
office  of  symbols,  he  contemplates  the  visions  rather  in  a  practical 
than  a  prophetic  relation,  or  interprets  them  much  as  he  does  the 
Psalms,  as  designed  simply  to  foreshow  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  government  God  was  to  exercise  over  the  world  till  the  coming' 
of  Christ ;  and  as  having,  therefore,  at  every  step,  much  the  same 
reference  to  any  one  person  as  to  any  other,  who  finds  himself  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  the  prediction  contemplates.  Such, 
especially,  is  the  character  of  his  exposition  of  the  letters  to  the 
churches  of  Asia,  in  which  he  presents,  however,  many  julst  and 
excellent  views,  and  makes  many  appropriate  and  useful  applica- 
tions.    He  follows  Bengel  in  the  main,  and  quotes  him  to  excess. 

Although,  however,  this  volume  is  not  an  accurate  exposition  of 
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that  part  of  the  Apocalypse  of  which  it  treats,  the  reader  will,  never- 
theless,  find  himself  repaid  for  its  perusal,  by  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance it  exhibits  with  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  decisive  proofs^ 
notwithstanding  its  errors,  it  still  everywhere  displays,  that  the 
prophecy  has  an  intelligible  meaning,  and  presents  clearer  and  more 
impressive  views  than  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  of  the 
great  scheme  of  government  God  was  and  is  to  exercise  over  the 
world  till  the  moment  arrives  of  the  fall  of  the  antichristian  powers. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volume  we  hope  to  give  a  more 
am{^e  notice  of  the  work. 

4.  Lbctures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chribtianitt,  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  during  the  Session  of  1850-1.  New  York : 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

Ths  University  of  Virginia,  established  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
ton,  has  no  professor  of  theology  in  its  faculty ;  but  a  chaplain,  taken 
saooesuvely  from  the  four  principal  denominations  of  the  state,  is 
▼olontarily  employed  by  the  professors  and  students  to  conduct  pub- 
lic worship  and  give  religious  instruction  in  the  institution ;  and  he  is 
allowed,  it  seems,  to  avail  himself  in  a  measure,  if  he  chooses,  of  the 
aid  of  others  in  the  sacred  oflSce.  It  was  in  such  an  arrangement 
that  these  lectures  had  their  origin.  Instead  of  proceeding  exclo- 
nvely  from  the  pen  of  the  chaplain  for  the  time,  they  were,  with  one 
exception,  delivered  by  ministers  invited  for  the  purpose  from  that 
and  the  neighboring  states,  and  form  a  series  on  the  principal  proofr 
of  the  divine  origin,  inspiration,  and  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures; 
and  they  are  highly  creditaUe  to  the  University.  The  discussion  is 
^-from  the  bold  assaults  that  are  now  made  on  the  word  of  God — 
most  timely;  the  themes  are  well  chosen,  and,  though  differing 
greatly  in  their  adaptation  to  an  effective  address,  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  decidedly  well  treated ;  and  several  of  them  display 
a  high  order  of  talent  and  cultivation. 

As  we  have  perused  the  volume,  we  have  been  impressed  very 
strongly  with  the  dependence  of  the  whole  discussion  for  its  efficacy, 
on  the  further  question,  which  is  not  debated  in  it ;  whether  the 
media  through  which  the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are 
made  are  intelligible ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  there  are  means, 
and  ample  means,  of  determining  with  clearness  and  certainty  what 
it  is  which  God  has  employed  them  to  communicate  to  us ;  and  if  bo, 
what  those  means  are ;  that  is,  what  the  principles  are  by  which 
they  are  to  be  interpreted.  Of  what  value  can  a  communication  be 
vnleas  its  import  can  be  known  f    How,  indeed,  can  a  revelation  be 
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aaid  to  be  made  unless  the  media  through  which  it  is  conveyed  fqre 
intelligible,  and  its  meaning  capable  of  being  clearly  ascertained  f 
But  this  great  question — as  several  of  the  discussions  in  this  num- 
ber  of  the  Journal  show — ^is  very  far  from  being  settled;  it  is  as  much 
in  debate  as  any  of  the  themes  that  are  here  treated ;  and  views  are 
held  respecting  it,  and  by  persons  in  the  sacred  office,  that,  if  fol* 
lowed  to  their  legitimate  results,  are  as  subversive,  we  apprehend,  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  any  of  the  rationalistic  principles  that 
Bie  combated  in  this  volume.  There  are  not  a  few  who  earnestly 
deny  that  there  are  any  clear  and  certain  laws  by  which  either  the 
language  or  symbols  through  which  the  prophecies  are  conveyed  are 
to  be  interpreted,  and  that  majse  their  meaning  plain  and  indubita- 
ble ;  and  who  claim  the  right,  in  a  large  part  of  their  explanations, 
of  arbitrarily  assigning  to  the  text  a  meaning  that  has  no  ground 
either  in  its  terms  or  the  objects  of  which  it  treats.  We  wish, 
therefore,  that  the  plan  of  the  lectures  had  embraced  this  theme,  and 
the  questions  had  been  discussed :  1.  Whether  the  established  laws 
of  speech  by  which  the  import  of  all  other  writings  is  determined, 
are  to  be  implicitly  followed  in  the  interpretation  of  those  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume  in  which  language  is  the  medium  of  revelaticm  I 
2.  Whether  the  figures  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  are  of  spe* 
cific  and  determinable  natures,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  by  fixed 
laws  that  are  founded  on  those  natures,  and  that  render  their  mean- 
ing certain  and  demonstrable ;  and  if  so,  what  those  figures  and 
their  laws  are  ?  3.  Whether  the  symbols  are  the  media  of  the  reve- 
lations made  in  symbolical  prophecies,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
language  in  which  they  are  described,  and  whether  there  are  dear 
and  demonstrable  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  that 
render  their  meaning  certain  ;  and  if  so,  what  those  laws  are  f  4. 
Ajod,  finally,  what  systems  of  interpretation  prevail  that  are  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  language  and  symbols,  and  that  fatally 
misrepresent  the  import  of  the  sacred  word  ?  A  just  and  thorough 
discussion  of  these  topics,  we  believe,  would  excite  a  higher  interest, 
meet  a  more  urgent  want,  and  render  a  more  important  service  than 
any  other  that  could  be  chosen  from  the  whole  circle  of  theology. 


(^.  MiLLEKARiAN  Visws,  with  Rcasous  for  receiving  them.  To 
which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Fact  and  Nature  of  the  Resur- 
rection. By  Alfred  Bryant,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Niles,  Michigan.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1852. 

The  frequent  publication,  of  late,  of  works  on  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
may  be  taken  as  an  index,  in  a  measure,  of  the  greater  disposition 
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than  heretofore  that  is  now  felt  by  numbers  to  read  and  inquire  <m 
the  subject  Even  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  personal  coming  and  reign,  and  attempts  by  misrepre- 
sentation to  excite  prejudice  against  it  and  its  advocates,  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  perception  that  the  counter  views  entertained 
by  spiritualists  are  ^ving  way  under  the  light  of  investigation,  and 
movements  in  progress,  that,  unless  speedily  arrested,  must  issue  in 
a  general  rejection  of  their  system. 

We  congratulate  sincere  inquirers  after  the  truth  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume,  which  is  excellently  adapted  to  remove  miscon- 
ception, disarm  prejudice,  conciliate  faith  in  the  great  purposes  God  has 
lerealed,  and  inspire  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  infinite  grandeur  of  the 
wisdom,  and  grace  with  which  they  are  marked.  Mr.  Bryant  justly 
states  it,  as  the  great  distinguishing  doctrine  of  millenarianism,  that 
the  world  is  at  length  to  be  fully  redeemed  from  the  dominion 
joid  cwse  of  sin,  and  made  the  theatre  of  perfect  righteousness,  wis- 
dom, love,  and  bliss  through  the  endless  round  of  ages — such  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  race  never  apostatized ;  and  he  demonstrates 
it  by  an  array  of  passages  and  force  of  reasoning  which,  we  think, 
the  candid  will  not  find  it  easy  to  resist.  Is  it  not  singular  that  sudi 
a  doctrine,  stamped  as  it  is  in  the  clearest  characters  on  the  pages  of 
the  prophets,  so  suitable  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  so  congenial 
to  the  wishes  of  a  benevolent  heart,  should  not  only  be  doubted  and 
disbelieved  by  a  crowd  who  profess  to  be  ardently  desirous  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world ;  but  rejected  with  absolute  disgust,  and 
assailed  with  a  zeal  and  passion  that  are  felt  on  no  other  subject  ? 

The  statement  Mr.  Bryant  presents  of  the  great  doctrines  of  mil- 
lenarianism, will,  we  presume,  with  the  exception  of  his  views  of  the 
personage  seated  on  the  cloud.  Rev.  xiv.  14,  and  the  construction  he 
fiivors  of  Rev.  xx.  8-11,  be  assented  to  by  millenarians  generaUy.  !Efe 
treats  the  subject  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  supports  his  views 
by  ample  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  and  presents  in  his  candor  and 
kindness  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  spirit  witli  which  recent  anti- 
millenarian  writers  have  been  animated.  We  recommend  it  to  those 
especially  who  have  been  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of  Dr. 
Spring,  Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Brown,  and  others  of  that  class,  ol'who  are  in 
danger  of  being  misguided  by  Mr.  Barnes.  The  work  is  worth  thou- 
sands of  such  treatises,  and  unpretending  as  Mr.  Bryant  is,  either  as 
to  genius  or  high  scholarship,  bespeaks  much  stronger  sense,  indi- 
cates a  far  profounder  acquaintance  with  the  teachings  o^  the  divine 
word,  and  exhibits  immeasurably  more  just  and  compiehensive  views 
of  the  great  scheme  of  God's  government 
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6.  Romanism  at  Home.  Letters  to  Hon.  R.  B.  Taney,  Chief  JuBtioe 
of  the  United  States.  By  Eirwan.  New  York :  Harper  h  Mo- 
thers.    1852. 

Ths  object  of  this  volume  is  to  state  the  false  doctrines,  describe  the 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites,  and  depict  the  profligacy  and  tyranny 
of  the  priests,  and  degradation  and  misery  of  the  people  of  the  Catholic 
church  at  the  present  time  in  Italy.  The  picture,  though  sufSciently 
repulsive,  has  little  of  novelty.  There  are  no  original  views,  no 
fresh  and  startling  thoughts  suggested  by  the  scenes  beheld  at 
Naples  and  Rome,  no  bold  and  graphic  delineations  that  raise  the 
theme  above  the  dead  level  of  common-places.  The  author  takes 
only  the  most  ordinary  and  material  views  of  things.  He  treats  the 
subject  as  though  the  question  were  in  debate, — whether  the  Catho- 
lic is  a  proper  religion  for  the  people  of  this  country,  who  owe  the 
unexampled  measure  of  prosperity  and  happiness  which  they  enjoy 
to  their  Protestant  faith,  their  general  education,  and  their  free  and 
popular  government ;  and  the  use  he  makes  of  the  errors  and 
enormities  of  the  papal  system  which  he  details,  is  to  demonstrate  its 
unfitness  for  an  intelligent  and  free  people.  That  point,  however,  is 
not  at  all  in  discussion  by  the  public.  There  are  no  tendendea  as 
yet,  in  the  population  at  large,  to  embrace  the  Catholic  £uth. 
Instead,  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  at  present  is  a  political  one,  result- 
ing from  the  division  of  the  population  into  two  great  parties,  to 
nearly  equal  that  the  Catholics  may  have  the  power  of  determining 
who  shall  administer  the  government,  and  thereby  be  able  to  dictate 
in  a  measure  the  national  policy.  The  accession  of  three  or  four 
millions  more  of  emigrants,  and  the  adoption  of  six  or  eight  millions 
by  the  incorporation  of  Mexico,  might  not  improbably  give  them 
strength  sufficient  to  dictate  laws  unfavorable  to  Protestantism  and 
religious  freedom.  Should  such  a  crisis  arrive,  there  will  doubtlesB 
be  politicians  found  who  wiU  be  ready,  for  a  momentary  possession 
of  power,  to  invest  them  with  whatever  prerogatives  they  may 
demand,  and  sacrifice  for  their  gratification  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  interests  of  truth. 


NoCiseB  of  other  works  are  postponed  to  the  next  number. 
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Art.  I. — The  Sources  from  which  the  Materials  of 
.  THE  PBESEirr  Crust  of  the  Earth  were  derived. 

BT  the  editor. 

The  great  question  in  theoretical  geology  on  which  the  con- 
dnflion  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  world — founded  on  the 
stracture  of  its  rocky  crust — depends,  respects  the  sources 
fixxm  which  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  derived.  If  they 
lie  held  to  have  been  such  that  immeasurable  periods  were 
required  for  their  removal  and  deposition  in  their  present 
fcnn,  then  an  existence  .of  corresponding  length  is  to  be 
•Bcribed  to  the  earth.  If  they  are  held  and  shown  to  have 
been  such  that  but  a  brief  period  was  necessary  to  their 
transference  and  arrangement  in  the  positions  in  which  they 
now  lie,  then  there  are  no  geological  grounds  for  assigning 
it  a  longer  existence  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
Maker  himself  in  the  history  he  has  given  us  in  his  word  of 
its  creation. 

Whatever  views,  however,  may  be  entertained  on  that 
subject,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  regard  the  earth  as 
the  work  of  the  allwise  and  almighty  Creator,  that  they  were 
specifically  designed  by  him,  and  the  causes  and  conditions 
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firom  which  thej  sprang  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  existence.    Thej  are  not  the  ofbpring  of  chance. 
Thej  are  not  the  accidental  work  of  causes  that  might  not 
have  acted,  or  that  might  have  generated  a  wholly  different 
product,  without  affecting  the  end  for  which  thej  were 
created.    The  marks  of  intelligence  and  benevolence  with 
which  thej  are  everjwhere  stamped,  and  the  important 
office  thej  fill  in  determining  the  condition  of  the  race,  for- 
bid such  a  supposition.    It  is  bj  them,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  the  world  is  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  such  an  order 
of  beings  as  men ; — beings  that  are  fallen,  that  are  to  be 
divided  into  different  communities,  and  subsist  under  sepa- 
rate governments ;'  that  are  capable  of  civilization,  of  arts,  of 
commerce,  and  of  great  advances  in  knowledge ;  that  aie 
to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort  bj  toil  and 
ingenuitj ;  and  that  are  to  be  placed  in  a  great  diversity  of 
conditions,  that  thej  maj  in  everj  possible  form  act  out 
their  natures,  and  show  the  moral  dispositions  with  which 
thej  are  animated  towards  God  and  one  another.    This 
constitution  of  the  earth  has,  accordinglj,  exerted  a  most 
decisive  influence  on  their  phjsical,  social,  and  moral  condi- 
tion.   It  is  in  a  verj  large  degree  because  its  crust  is  what 
it  is,  in  the  proportion  of  the  land  and  water ;  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  continents  and  islands ;  in  the  direction  and 
height  of  mountains ;  and  in  the  nature  and  situation  of 
rocks,  soils,  and  minerals,  that  the  life  and  career  of  the 
human  familj  have  been  what  thej  have ;  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  branches  of  which  it  consists  is  now 
what  it  is,  in  respect  to  knowledge,  arts,  government,  and 
religion.    A  different  arrangement  of  even  a  few  of  its  fea- 
tures would  have  made  it  in  important  respects  a  different 
world;   changed  the  relations  to  each  other  of  large  por 
tions  of  its  population,  given  a  different  direction  to  their 
pursuits,  generated  other  empires,  and  issued  in  a  different 
history.    Had  the  Alps,  for  example,  instead  of  separating 
Italj  from  France,  divided  France  from  Germanj,  it  would 
have  given  a  different  cast  to  the  whole  historj  of  ancient 
and  modem  Europe.    Had  the  Himalaja,  with  their  loftj 
table  lands,  in  place  of  dividing  Hindostan  from  Thibet, 
been  interposed  between  Germanj  and  Russia,  the  climate, 
the  productions,  and  the  population  would  have  been  essen- 
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changed,  and  the  agency  of  the  different  tribes  on  one 
another,  both  in  Europe  and  central  Asia,  been  altogether 
unlike  what  they  have  been.  Had  Africa,  instead  of  pro- 
jecting from  Europe  to  the  south,  stretched  to  the  west,  and 
joined  this  continent,  it  would  have  given  a  different  turn, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  affidrs  of  the  whole  world.  America 
might  then  have  been  known,  perhaps,  to  both  Europe,  and 
Asia  many  ages  ago;  and  been  invaded  by. hostile  armies 
from  Africa,  or  Africa  been  conquered  by  the  tribes  of  this 
western  world.  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  side  of  North 
America  would  then  have,  been  isolated  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  globe,  and  could  have  had  no  such  commerce, 
aad  thence  no  such  arts,  and  therefore  no  such  eminence  in 
wealth,  caltivation,  and  power,  as  they  now  enjoy.  Had 
South  America  extended  to  the  Pole,  and  had  the  islands 
Aat  lie  southward  from  Malacca  joined  that  peninsula,  and 
rinng  into  a  continent  stretched  down  to  the  region  of  per- 
petual ice,  the  three  great  southern  oceans  would  have  been 
isolated;  .there  then  could  have  been  no  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  and  consequently  there  could  have  been  no 
general  commerce. 

The  existence  also  of  such  strata  as  constitute  the  surface 
of  continents  and  islands,  and  their  upheaval  and  dislocation 
in  their  present  form,  have  had  an  almost  equal  influence  on 
the  pursuits  and  character  of  the  nations  that  occupy  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  metals  that  were  imbedded  in  them, 
th^^  could  have  been  neither  arts  nor  commerce.  Had  it 
not  been,  for  example,  for  the  tin,  iron,  lime,  and  coal  that 
were  deposited  beneath  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  she 
could  neither  have  had  such  an  agriculture,  such  manufac- 
tures, nor  such  a  navigation.  Had  not  the  strata  in  which 
they  and  other  important  minerals  are  lodged,  been  elevated 
from  their  original  position,  broken  into  fragments,  and 
exposed  at  the  surface,  they  would  have  remained  unknown, 
or  fix>m  their  inaccessibleness  been  without  use ;  and  she 
would  have  had  but  a  barren  soil  and  a  scanty  and  uncul- 
tured population.  It  is  thus  by  the  provision  of  these 
means  from  which  all  the  implements  and  enginery,  and 
most  of  the  materials  of  the  arts  are  drawn,  that  man  is 
armed  with  his  power  over  the  earth  and  sea,  and  made 
capable  of  appropriating  them  to  his  use,  and  rendering  them 
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the  instroments  of  subsistence,  comfort,  and  progress  in  all 
the  forms  of  cultivation. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  from  the  momentous  influence  it 
vas  thus  to  exert,  that  the  investiture  of  the  earth  with 
such  a  surface  was  expressly  designed  by  the  Creator,  and 
held  an  important  place  in  Uie  great  system  of  measures  by 
which  it  was  to  be  prepared  to  be  the  habitation  of  men.  It 
was  an  indispensable  condition  to  his  placing  them  in  such 
situations,  and  exerdsing  over  them  such  a  providential 
administration  as  he  has ;  and  thence  a  necessary  condition 
to  their  being  subjected  to  such  a  discipline,  made  capable  of 
such  pursuits  and  acquisitions,  and  exerting  such  agencies 
as  have  constituted  the  great  features  of  their  physical,  social, 
political,  and  in  an  important  sense,  also,  their  moral  history. 
No  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  world  has  drawn  after  it  a 
more  important  train  of  consequencea  No  part  of  it  bears 
more  clear  and  emphatic  proo&  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
sovereignty,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  its  author,  and  held 
a  conspicuous  place  in  his  great  scheme,  as  the  Buler  of  the 
world.  Whatever  then  the  causes  were  of  the  formation  of 
the  strata,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  expresriy 
assigned  to  that  work,  and  armed  with  the  requisite  power 
tor  its  accomplishment ;  and  whatever  the  sources  were  finom 
which  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  drawn,  they  were 
arranged  by  him  in  their  several  places,  with  a  direct  refisr- 
ence  to  the  agents  by  which  they  were  to  be  transferred  to 
their  present  positions,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  now 
appropriated.  The  means  and  conditions  were  fitted  to  the 
results  that  were  to  be  attained,  with  the  same  intelligence 
and  skill  that  mark  the  adaptation  of  other  physical  causes 
to  the  effects  which  God  employs  them  to  produce. 

This  great  truth  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  inquiries  in 
respect  to  the  agents  and  processes  to  which  the  strata  owe 
their  existenca  Instead  of  having  come  into  being  aside 
firom  the  great  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  or  sprung  from 
causes  whose  proper  office  was  to  produce  a  different  class 
of  effects ;  they  are  the  work  of  agents,  and  the  result  of 
conditions  that  were  expressly  appointed  for  their  produc- 
tion, and  that,  on  completing  them,  had  accomplished  their 
mission.  They  are  themselves  as  absolute  proofe  of  the 
existence  and  agency  of  such  causes  in  such  conditions,  and 
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fivr  that  end,  as  the  world  itself  is  of  the  existence  and  agency 
of  its  cause.  The  fact  that  the  agents  bj  which  thej  were 
produced,  ceased  to  give  birth  to  such  effects,  is  a  proof  also 
that  those  agents  are  either  no  longer  in  existence,  or  at  least 
no  longer  in  activity  in  the  circumstances  that  are  requisite 
to  the  generation  of  such  products.  And  the  limitation  of 
the  effect  to  the  point  at  which  it  terminates,  was  accordingly 
MB  much  a  matter  of  arrangement,  as  the  agency  was  of  the 
omses  by  which  that  effect  was  carried  to  that  extent 

With  these  views,  then,  of  the  place  which  the  present 
ooDBtitution  of  the  globe  holds  in  the  great  scheme  of  the 
divine  administration,  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  the  result 
of  causes  and  conditions  that  were  expressly  ordained  to  its 
production,  let  us  inquire  whence  it  was  that  the  materials 
were  derived  that  constitute  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  earth, 
that  has  been  formed  since  the  creation  of  the  globe  itself. 

Two  theories  have  been  entertained  by  geologists  on  this 
aalgect  The  first  is  that  which  was  advanced  by  Werner, 
who  maintained  that  the  whole  rocky  and  earthy  mass  of  the 
strata  was  originally  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  was  gradually  deposited  by  the  agency  of  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  causes.  But  that  is  now  universally 
rejected ;  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  solution  of  such  a  quantity  of  matter ;  as  there  are 
no  chemical  forces  by  which  such  a  mass  and  combination  of 
elements  could  be  at  once  held  in  solution  in  any  volume  of 
water  however  great ;  and  no  known  laws  of  chemical  agents 
by  which  such  mixed  substances  held  in  solution  could  be 
separated  and  assorted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  strata 
differing  in  their  composition  like  those  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Instead  of  furnishing  any  explanation  of  the  problem 
whioh  it  professes  to  solve,  it  embarrasses  and  confounds  it 
by  &lse  assumptions  and  palpable  contradictions  to  the  laws 
of  matter. 

The  other  theory  is  that  now  generally  held,  which  repre- 
sents the  materials  of  the  strata  as  having  been  drawn  from 
pre-existing  continents  and  islands  of  granite,  that  we're  gra- 
dually disintegrated,  borne  down  by  streams  to  the  sea,  and 
spread  by  tides  and  currents  over  its  bottom.  But  this,  as 
was  shown  in  our  last  number,  is  equally  groundless  and 
unphilosophical ;  as  there  are  no  proo&  that  such  continents 
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and  islands  ever  existed ;  while  it  is  certain  from  the  eleva- 
tion which  is  ascribed  to  them,  and  from  the  laws  that 
govern  the  disintegration  and  transportation  of  such  masBes;, 
that  they  cannot  have  been  the  source  of  the  materials  from 
which  the  strata  were  formed. 
But  if  the  materials  of  the  earth  were  neither  origiDally 
*  held  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  nor  derived  bj^ 
disintegration  from  pre-existing  continents  and  islands,  it  is 
manifest  that,  at  least  in  the  main,  they  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  interior  of  the  globe.  We  shall,  accordingly, 
endeavor  to  show  that  that  was  their  origin ;  and  that  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  the  earth  any  earlier 
date  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  the  history  in 
Genesis  of  the  creation  and  deluge. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  demonstrate  directly  from  the  strata  themaelvea^  that 
they  were  thrown  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
arranged  in  their  present  form  within  t/ie  period  that  is  implied 
in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation  to  the 
remodification  of  its  surface  at  the  deluge.  All  that  it  is 
requisite  for  us  to. prove  is  simply  that  it  was  compatiUe 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  possible  and  probable; 
as  that  being  shown,  the  consistency  of  the  facts  of  geology 
with  the  Scriptures  is  established.  And  that  we  shall  accom- 
plish by  proving  first  that  all  the  ingredients  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  different  species  of  rocks  and  soils, 
originally  existed  in  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ; 
next,  that  vast  volumes  of  them  have  been  thrown  up  from 
the  depths  where  they  were  first  placed,  and  become  parts 
of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there 
have  been  agents  in  the  proper  conditions,  and  of  sufficient 
force,  to  have  ejected  the  whole  body  of  the  sedimentary 
strata,  and  within  the  period  during  which,  according  to  the 
sacred  narrative,  they  must  have  been  formed.  K  these 
points  are  established,  as  the  formation  of  the  strata  will  be 
shown  to  have  been  practicable  within  the  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  creation  tQ  the  change  of  the  earth's  surjGu^e 
at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  no  ground  will  exist  in  the  strata 
themselves,  for  referring  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an 
earlier  date  than  that  which  is  assigned  it  by  the  sacred  his- 
tory.   This  we  shall,  accordingly,  now  proceed  to  prove. 
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L  In  the  first  place,  theD,  there  is  the  most  ample  cer- 
lunty  that  all  the  yarious  substances  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  existed  originall  j, 
and  still  exist  within  its  depths.    The  chief  of  those  sub- 
stMioes  are  silica,  alamine,  lime,  soda,  potash,  iron,  magnesia. 
Of  ihfise^  silica  exists  in  fiatr  the  greatest  quantity;  constitut- 
in|^  probably,  at  least  one  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
rocks  and  soils.    Its  proportion  in  granite  is  usually  about 
aeventy-fiye  per  cent,  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  sJumine, 
eight  or  nine  of  potash,  nearly  two  of  iron,  a  trace  of  lime, 
and  one  or  two  other  ingredients.    This  rock  is  now  uuiver- 
aally  regarded  as  having  been  thrown  up  from  beneath  the 
primary  stratified  deposits,  and  must  have  come,  therefore, 
in  a  large  measure  from  a  depth  in  the  earth,  and  demon- 
strates accordingly  the  existence  in  its  interior  of  the  several 
elements  that  enter  into  its  compositioD.    Felspar,  mica,  and 
hornblende,  instead  of  simple  minerals,  are  formed  by  the 
unkm  of  those  elements  in  different  proportions.    In  felspar 
there  are  of 

Silica, .  .  64-04     Potash,  .  13-66 

Alumina,     .        .  18*94     lime,  .        .        .    0*76 
Oxide  of  iron,    .        .  0*74. 
In  hornblende,  the  proportions  are  usually 
Silica,  .        .        .  45-69     Magnesia,    .        .  1879 
Alumina,     .        .12-18     Protoxide  of  iron,    7-82 

Lime,  .        .        .  13-83     of  magnesia,    0-22 

Fluoric  acid,      .        .  1-50.* 
Several  of  these  elements,  however,  enter  in  much  larger 
proportions  into  the  composition  of  lavas.     Thus  of  the 
fibpathic  minerals  in  volcanic  rocks,  there  are  in 

SUies.  AloBiDe.  Lime.  MacMria.  Soda.  Iras. 

Ai^u.  48.»  ,5-49 18-.8  \"ixt:^^^'J';i^ 

Libndoritc^  68-48  26-46  9*49  1-74    4*10  1*60  and  «  trace  of  potuh. 

AsdMin,       69*60  24-28  6*77  1*00    6*58  1*68   1H)8  potash. 

Albitc^           69-86  19*26  046  10*50  0*48  „ 

OrtlMeltte;    65-72  18*57  0*85  1*25           14.02 

kAs^axiM,      65-59  17-97  1*84  lOl            18*99      ,,  f 


•  H.  T.  de  la  Beche's  GeoL  Obeeryer,  pp^  84^  85. 

t  H.  T.  de  la  Beche't  Geological  Obterrer,  p.  862.    Daubnej's  Description 
c#  Yoleano«i»  p.  18. 
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In  the  volcanic  roolcs  or  lavas  themselves  these  ingie- 
dients  exist  in  still  different  proportions.  Thus  in  Trachytes 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  silica  ranges  from  49*21  to  7846 ; 
alumina  from  1204  to  20*80 ;  iron  from  1*49  to  11*84 ;  lime 
from  0*45  to  8*88 ;  magnesia  from  0*89  to  7*96;  potash  frtmi 
1*42  to  7*16 ;  and  soda  from  4*29  to  7*98,  with  sometimes  a 
trace  of  manganese.* 

In  the  recent  lava  of  Kilauea  Hawaii,  silica  ranges  from 
89-74  to  59-80 ;  protoxide  of  iron  from  16*91  to  38*62 ;  and 
soda  from  4-88  to  21*62.t 

In  basalt,  silica  ranges  from  44*50  to  59*5 ;  alumina  from 
11-5  to  17-56 ;  iron  from  4*64  to  204 

In  all  these  volcanic  rocks,  which  it  is  universally  held 
are  ejected  trom  deep  abysses  in  the  earth,  all  the  great  ele- 
mentary substances  of  which  the  strata  consist  are  thus  oon- 
spicuous  ingredients.  They  present  the  most  decisive  proofi^ 
therefore,  that  the  various  substances  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  strata  were  placed  by  the  Creator  ongi" 
nally  in  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

But  besides  the  place  which  lime  holds  in  these  volcanic 
rocks,  it  has  in  some  instances  been  thrown  up  in  masses 
from  the  interior  of  the  planet.  Thus  Mr.  Emmons  describes 
many  veins,  dykes,  and  larger  bodies  in  the  northern  section 
of  this  State  that  are  undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin. 

'^  The  origin  of  primitive  limestone,  I  apprehend,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  all  the  granitic  compounds.  It  is  not  as  some,  per^ 
haps,  would  be  ready  to  suggest,  produced  by  the  overflowiDg  ct  a 
molten  mass  of  granite  on  a  sedimentary  limestone,  thereby  deopm- 
posing  it ;  and  by  which  portions  the  most  intensely  acted  on  woukl 
be  raised  in  a  vaporous  state,  and  made  to  penetrate  the  mass  of 
cooling  granite  above.  Geologists,  in  speaking  of  limestone,  seem  to 
be  averse  to  the  admission  that  it  may  form  a  portion  of  the  tnterior 
of  the  earth,  or  even  to  admit  that  it  may  exist  there  at  all ;  bat 
there  seems  not  a  particle  of  sound  reason  against  the  doctrine  that 
it  may  be  as  common  in  the  earth  as  silez,  or  any  of  the  simple  or 
compound  rocks.    There  is,  in  fact,  more  reason  to  make  this  infer 


*  De  la  Beehe*8  Geol  Observer,  pu  85& 

f  Dana's  Geology  of  the  U.  S.  Ex.  Ezped.,  p.  20a 

^  De  la  Beehe's  G^L  Observer,  p.  396. 
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ence,  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of  natnre  speak  of  its  being,  and 
proclaim  its  existence.  Firom  what  I  have  se^  of  it,  I  am  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  igneous  products,  having  its  origin  in  a 
mode  cc»Tesponding  to  all  the  unstratified  rocks,  and  differing  from 
them  merely  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed." — Emmow^M 
Otology  of  the  2d  DUtrict  of  New  York,  p.  26. 

He  aooordingi  J  cites  a  number  of  localities  in  whicli  large 
masses^  dykes,  and  veins  of  limestone  project  up  from 
beneath  into  granite,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  indis- 
putable that  they  were  forced  from  below  in  a  state  of  fusion 
like  the  veins  and  dykes  of  granite,  quartz,  trap,  and  other 
species  that  have  been  driven  up  from  beneath  by  heat  into 
the  primary  and  secondary  formations. 

Iron,  also,  has  been  ejected  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
in  masses^  as  is  seen  from  its  existence  in  rocks  that  are  of 
Igneous  origin.  Thus  of  the  magnetic  oxide  Mr.  Emmons 
states: 

"  MasMs  of  ore  appear  to  be  coeval  with  the  rock  which  incloses 
them ;  or  sach  a  view  comports  best  with  many  fads  and  phenomena 
which  are  brongfat  to  light  in  mining.  If  this  is  sustained  by  future 
investigations,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  original  formation 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  same  agents  as  those  which  were 
concerned  in  the  production  or  modification  of  the  materials  compos- 
ing  the  rock.  The  rock  which  incloses  the  ore  is  clearly  unstratified ; 
frcm  which  we  are  also  to  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  the  inclosed 
mMBs  of  ore.  We  are  clearly  driven  off  from  every  other  mode  of 
fonnation :  the  theory  of  electro-magnetic  agency  appears  out  of  the 
qnestion.'* — Emmon^e  Otology  of  the  2d  Dietriet  of  New  York, 
p.  96. 

Other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  him  and  others,  that 
present  the  same  fact  We  have  thus  the  most*  indisputable 
proofi  that  all  the  great  elements  of  the  strata — silex,  alu- 
mine,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  iron — existed  origi- 
nally in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  materials  were  lodged 
there  on  a  vast  scale,  for  the  formation  by  their  transference 
to  the  surface  of  precisely  such  composite  rocks  as  those 
which  now  constitute  the  covering  of  the  globe. 

II.  Immense  masses  of  these  substances  that  were  origi- 
nally deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  interior,  have  actually 
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been  ejected  to  the  sorfiioe,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the 
earth's  rocky  veetnre.  Thus  all  the  nnstratified  rocks — 
granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  serpentine,  hypers&eiM, 
basalt,  and  all  the  varieties  of  trap,  as  well  as  the  lavas  and 
tuff  of  modern  volcanoes,  are  universally  admitted  to  be  of 
igneous  origin,  and  to  have  been  elevated  firom  the  interior 
of  the  earth ;  and  they  together  constitute  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  crust  that  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Andes  of  South  America,  for  example,  extending  fitnn 
the  Isthmus  to  Cape  Horn,  with  a  breadth  of  firom  80  or  40 
to  600  miles,  cover,  it  is  supposed,  about  one  sixth  of  that 
continent,  and  rising  from  three  or  four  thousand  to  fifteen 
or  eighteen  thousand  feet,  irrespective  of  the  highest  peaks, 
have  undoubtedly— with  the  ranges  that  lie  eastward  of  them 
in  Yene^ela,  at  the  sources  of  the  Oronoco,  and  in  Brassil — 
several  times  the  bulk  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
that  lie  above  the  line  of  the  ocean  ;  and  they  consist  mainly 
of  granite,  porphyry,  trachyte,  andesite,  basalt,  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  of  which  silex,  alumine,  lime,  iron,  potash,  and 
soda,  are  the  chief  constituents.  All  these  immense  masses 
were  thrown  up  to  the  sur&ce,  it  should  be  considered,  sub- 
sequently to  the  deposition  of  the  principal  stratified  rocks ; 
as  is  seen  firom  the  fiEict  that  they  bear  on  their  sides  and 
summits  vast  bodies  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
strata,  that,  anterior  to  their  upheaval,  were  spread  over  the 
areas  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  they  now  occupy.  Their  ele- 
ments existed  in  the  depths  of  die  earth,  therefore,  at  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  strata,  and  constituted  proba- 
bly but  a  small  portion  of  the  immeasurable  stores  that  were 
there  treasured  up.  They  prove,  accordingly,  that  there 
was  at  that  epoch  an  ample  stock  of  them  in  the  recesses  of 
the  earth  for  the  formation  of  the  strata.  Nor  have  they 
been  exhausted  by  the  vast  quantities  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  sur&ce.  They  continue  to  be  thrown  up  by  all 
the  active  volcanoes,  and  hold  as  large  a  place  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  lavas,  as  in  those  that  were  ejected  ages  ago: 
and  they  continue  still,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  ia 
exist  in  exhaustless  abundance  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
That  a  large  share  of  the  volcanoes  firom  which  they  were 
once  emittedi  have  sunk  into  inactivity,  is  owing  to  the 
eKhaustion  of  the  oombustible  or  chemical  agents  in  whioh 
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their  fires  had  their  origin ;  not  to  the  want  of  silica,  ala* 
mine,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  that  were,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
the  subjects  on  which  their  fires  acted,  rather  than  the  direct 
Cttuse  itself  of  their  combustion. 

We  have  the  most  ample  evidence,  tlierefore,  that  suffi- 
cient stores  of  them  were  originally  treasured  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  to  fiimish  the  materials  of  the  sedimen- 
ttty  strata.  There  is  enough  of  them  there  now — for  aught 
that  can  be  shown  or  rendered  probable — ^to  furnish  a  similar 
roeky  covering  to  a  score  of  such  worlds  as  ours. 

TTT.  In  the  third  place,  there  were  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal agents  in  existence  and  activity  at  that  period,  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  transfer  those  materials  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  to  the  surfistce,  and  unite  them  in  the  forms  in  which 
they  now  subsist  in  the  strata.  That  such  agents  have 
existed  and  acted  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  earth  where 
fhose  substances  were  deposited,  and  with  far  greater  energy 
and  on  a  £Bur  larger  scale  than  was  requisite  to  that  effect^  is 
seen  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  by  their  action  that  all  the 
mountams  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  whole  mass 
of  the  continents  and  islands,  were  raised  fix>m  beneath  the 
ocean  to  their  present  elevation.  And  the  masses  thus 
moved  that  lie  beneath  the  line  of  the  sea,  are  probably  hun- 
dreds of  times  greater  than  those  that  rise  above  that  line. 
The  base  of  the  mountains  or  bottoms  of  the  columns  that 
were  upheaved,  lie  probably  many  times  the  distance  below 
the  surface  that  their  summits  stretch  above  it.  The  force 
that  was  exerted  in  upheaving  them  was,  therefore,  immea- 
surably greater  than  was  requisite  to  the  elevation  to  the 
sorfiboe  of  the  contents  of  any  one  of  the  strata  that  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  at  a  single  effort  The 
whole  mass  of  a  mountain,  however  great  in  weight,  was  to 
be  lifted  at  once.  Of  the  materials  of  a  stratum  forced  up  in 
a  continuous  current,  like  the  waters  of  a  spring  or  the  lava 
.of  a  volcano,  only  a  small  portion  was  to  be  supported  at  the 
same  time.  The  weight  at  any  moment,  for  example,  of  the 
column  of  lava  borne  upwards  in  the  cavity  of  Etna  or  Heda, 
at  a  period  of  the  most  violent  eruption,  is  but  that  of  a 
fiwther  to  the  mountain  itself  compared  to  the  vast  and 
inoonceivable  weight  that  was  uplifted  at  the  elevation  of  the 
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Alps  from  the  fathomless  abysses  of  the  earth  in  which  their 
massy  granites  were  elaborated.  The  lofty  pinnacles  and 
mounds  of  that  range  are  themselves,  indeed,  but  triflesi  pro- 
bably, in  comparison  of  the  vast  bed  extending  down  an 
immense  depth  in  which  they  are  rooted,  that  must  have  been 
elevated  at  the  same  moment  along  with  them.  Agents, 
ihcD,  have  in  fact  been  acting  in  the  depths  of  the  planet^ 
and  elevating  the  substances  deposited  there  to  the  surfiicei 
that  were  of  even  greater  energy  than  is  ordinarily  exerted 
in  volcanoes,  and  than  was  necessary  to  the  gradual  ejection 
of  the  materials  of  the  strata  in  the  long  series  of  ages  that 
was  occupied  in  their  formation. 

The  forces,  however,  that  are  exerted  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  the  volume  of  matter  ejected  by  them  on  the  sur- 
&ce  in  brief  periods,  is  sometimes  immense.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent of  lava  thrown  up  in  1783  by  Skaptar  Jokul,  one  of  the 
principal  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  was  like  that  of  a  great  river, 
and  soon  filled  up'  deep  valleys  and  ^read  over  extensive 
plains. 

^  On  the  11th  of  June,  Sk&ptar  Jokul  threw  out  a  torrent  of  lava 
which  flowed  down  into  the  river  Skapta  and  completely  dried  it  up. 
The  channel  of  the  river  was  between  high  rocks,  in  many  places 
from  400  to  600  feet  in  depth,  and  near  200  in  breadth.  Not  only 
did  the  lava  fill  up  this  great  defile  to  the  brink,  but  it  overflowed 
the  adjacent  fields  to  a  considerable  extent  The  burning  flood,  on 
issuing  from  the  rocky  gorge,  was  then  arrested  for  some  time  by  a 
deep  lake  which  formerly  existed  in  the  course  of  the  river  between 
Skaptardal  and  Aa,  which  it  entirely  filled.  ...  On  the  18th 
of  June,  another  ejection  of  this  liquid  lava  rushed  from  the  volcano, 
which  flowed  down  with  amazing  velocity  over  the  surface  of  the 
first  stream.  By  the  damming  up  of  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Skapta,  many  villages  were  completely  overflowed 
with  water,  and  thus  great  destruction  of  property  was  caused.  The 
lava,  after  flowing  for  several  days,  was  precipitated  down  a  tremen- 
dous cataract  called  Stapafoss,  where  it  filled  a  profound  abyss,  which 
that  great  waterfall  had  been  hollowing  out  for  ages,  and  after  41118 
the  fiery  current  again  continued  its  course. 

*<  On  the  2d  of  August,  fresh  floods  of  lava  still  pouring  from  the 
Tokano,  a  new  branch  was  sent  off  in  a  new  direction ;  for  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Skapta  was  now  so  entirely  choked  up,  and  every  opening 
to  the  west  and  north  so  obstructed,  that  the  melted  matter  was 
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fbroed  to  take  a  new  coarse,  so  that  it  ran  in  a  south-east  direction, 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Haverfisfliot,  where  a 
scene  of  destruction  scarcely  inferior  to  the  former  was  occasioned. 
These  Icelandic  laras — like  the  ancient  streams  that  /ire  met  with  in 
Anvergne  and  other  provinces  of  central  France — are  stated  to  have 
aocomulated  to  a  prodigious  depth  in  narrow  rocky  gorges;  but 
where  they  came  to  wide  alluvial  plains,  they  spread  themselves 
out  into  broad  burning  lakes,  sometimes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
wide,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep.  When  the  fiery  lake  which  filled 
up  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Skapta  had  been  augmented 
by  new  supplies,  the  lava  flowed  up  the  course  of  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  from  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rise.  .  .  .  The 
eruption  did  not  entirely  cease  till  the  end  of  two  years.    .    .    . 

**  The  extraordinary  volume  of  the  melted  matter  pfroduced  in  this 
eruption,  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  geologist  Of  the 
two  branches  which  flowed  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  greatest 
was  fifty,  and  the  lesser  forty  miles  in  length.  The  extreme  breadth 
which  the  Skapta  branch  attained  in  the  low  countries,  was  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles ;  that  of  the  other  about  seven.  The  ordi- 
nary height  of  both  currents  was  100  feet,  but  in  narrow  defiles  it 
sometimes  amounted  to  600.'* — LyeWs  Principles^  vol.  i.  pp. 
942-844. 

The  matter  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  principally  in  a  few 
days  of  a  single  season,  was  thus  enough  probably  to  spread 
a  stratum  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness  over  six  or  seven 
thousand  square  miles. 

The  eruptions  from  Kilauea  Hawaii  are  also  on  a  vast 
scale: — 

**The  discharge  from  the  large  lake  during  the  night  of  the  lYth, 
must  have  been  equal  to  fifteen  million  cubic  feet  of  melted  rock. 
This  undoubtedly  found  cavities  to  receive  it  on  the  line  of  the  erup- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  discharge  from  the  smaller  or 
Judd*s  lake,  but  supposing  it  had  continued  as  rapid  as  it  was  at  the 
first  filling,  it  would  have  thrown  out,  by  the  time  I  was  there  next 
day,  upwards  of  two  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  lava.  It  will 
readily  be  perceived,  with  such  a  flood,  it  would  be  possible  within 
the  lapse  of  a  period  comparatively  short,  geologically  speaking,  for 
a  mound  the  size  of  Mauna  Loa  to  be  heaped  up.  However  large 
the  above  numbers  may  seem  to  be,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  from 
appearances,  that  the  *  boiling  up'  and  overflow  of  the  terminal 
crater  of  Mauna  Loa  must  have  been  far  greater ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
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that  the  oii^x>ariDgs  of  Eilauea  cannot  bear  a  oomparison  with  it 
Its  whole  height  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  aboye  the  plain  of 
laya,  appears  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  aocnmulation  of  ejected 
matter/' —  Wilkei^s  Narrative  of  the  U,  S,  Exploring  JSxpediticnj 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  178. 

In  an  eruption  which  commenced  on  the  80th  of  Maj, 
1840,  and  continued  three  weeks,  a  &r_  greater  mass  was 
ejected. 

**  The  first  appearance  of  the  lavas  at  the  surface  occurred  in  a 
small  crater  about  six  miles  from  Kilauea.  The  next  day  another 
outbreak  was  distinguished  farther  towards  the  coast.  Other  open- 
ings followed,  and  by  Monday,  the  1st  of  June,  the  large  flow  had 
b^^n  which  formed  a  continuous  stream  to  the  sea,  where  it  reached 
on  the  3d  of  June,  destroying  the  small  village  of  Nanawale.  This 
flood  issued  from  several  fissures  along  its  whole  course,  instead  of 
being  an  overflow  of  lavas  from  a  single  opening ;  the  lowest  being 
at  an  elevation  of  1244  feet,  as  determined  by  Captain  Wilkes,  at  a 
point  twenty-seven  miles  distant  from  Kilauea,  twenty-two  mifes 
from  the  first  outbreak,  and  twelve  from  the  shores.  .  . 

''The  lavas  rolled  on  sometimes  sluggisHIy  and  sometimes  vio- 
lently, receiving  at  times  fresh  force  from  new  accessions  to  the  fiery 
stream,  and  then  almost  ceasing  its  motion.  It  swept  away  forests 
in  its  course,  at  times  parting  and  inclosing  islets  of  earth  and  shrub- 
bery, and  at  other  times  undermining  and  bearing  away  masses  of 
rock*and  vegetation  on  its  surface.  Finally  it  plunged  into  the  sea 
with  loud  detonations.  The  burning  lava  on  meeting  the  waters 
was  shivered,  like  melted  glass,  into  millions  of  particles,  which  were 
thrown  up  in  clouds  that  darkened  the  sky,  and  fell  like  a  storm  of 
hail  over  the  surrounding  country.  Vast  columns  of  steam  and 
vapors  rolled  off  before  the  wind,  whirling  in  ceaseless  agitation,  and 
the  reflected  glare  of  the  lavas  formed  a  fiery  firmament  overhead. 
For  three  weeks  this  terrific  river  disgorged  itself  into  the  sea  with 
little  abatement.  Night  was  converted  into  day  on  all  eastern 
Hawaii.  The  light  rose  and  spread  like  morning  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  its  glare  was  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  It 
was  distinctly  visible  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  at  sea,  and  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles  fine  print  could  be  read  at  midnight  ... 

'^  From  the  period,  thirty-six  hours,  which  the  lavas  required  to 
reach  the  sea,  an  average  velocity  of  four  hundred  feet  an  hour  is 
readily  deduced,  as  stated  by  Captain  Wilkes.  Yet  as  the  lavas 
issued  from  various  fissures  along  the  course,  the  result  cannot  be 
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correctly  compared  to  an  werfiow  of  flaid ;  it  is  rather  the  rate  of 
progress  of  the  eruption  than  of  the  motion  of  a  flowing  liquid. 

^  The  thickness  of  the  stream  of  lava  was  estimated  bj  Dr.  Picker- 
ing as  averaging  ten  or  twelve  feet  In  some  places  it  was  not  over 
riz  feet  The  whole  area,  judging  from  the  survejs,  covers  about 
fifteen  square  statute  miles ;  and  reducing  to  feet,  and  multiplying 
fay  the  depth,  12  feet,  gives,  for  the  amount  of  ejected  lava, 
6,018,000,000  cubic  feet ;  to  which,  if  we  add  for  the  previous  ejee- 
tkms  of  the  same  eruption,  three  more  square  miles,  it  gives 
0,023,000,000  of  cubic  feet  for  the  whole  amount  of  Uvas  which 
readied  the  surface.* 

*^  We  have  a  still  more  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  lavas  which  passed  from  Kilauea,  in  the  actual  cubic  contents  of 
the  emptied  pit  The  area  of  the  lower  pit,  as  determined  by  the 
rarveys  of  the  expedition,  is  equal  to  38,500,000  square  feet  Mul- 
tiplying this  by  400  feet,  the  depth  of  the  pit  after  the  eruption,  we 
ha^e  15,400,000,000  cubic  feet  for  the  solid  contents  of  the  space 
oeeapied  by  lavas  before  the  eruption,  and,  therefore,  the  actual 
amount  of  the  material  which  flowed  from  Ejlauea.  This  is  two  and 
a  half  times  the  amount  obtained  from  the  estimated  extent  of  the 
eraptiona.  The  difference  may  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the 
ground  that  fissures  were  filled  as  well  as  surfaces  overflowed,  and 
also  that  there  may  have  been  eruptions  beneath  the  sea  not  eeti- 
mated.f    This  amount  is  equivalent  to  a  triangular  ridge  eight  hun- 


*  This  cftleoUtioD,  however,  if  we  understand  it;  respects  only  the  mats  of 
Ike  Uva  that  remaioi  on  the  inrface  between  Ejlauea  and  the  shore.  It 
takes  no  notice  of  the  vast  cataract  that  plunged  into  the  ocean  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  eruption.  If  that  were  taken  into  the  account^  the  whole 
ssm  that  was  ejected  would  be  teen  to  be  immeniely  greater  than  this' 


f  Here  there  is  an  omission  alto  from  the  estimate  of  that  portion  of  the 
lava  that  was  precipitated  into  the  tea.  It  is  atsuroed  alto  that  no  lava  was 
ejected  except  what  was  drawn  from  Kilauea ;  and  that  no  accessions  were 
made  to  the  stock  in  that  reservoir  during  the  progress  of  the  eruption  by 
fMk  emiisiont  from  the  abysses  beneath ;  both  of  which  were  possible  and 
probable,  and  on  a  great  scale.  The  estimate  must  necessarily  be  in  a  large 
degree  conjectural;  but  if  conformed  to  the  data  furnished  by  Captain 
Wilkei^  mutt  greatly  trantcend  Mr.  Dana*t  calculation.  Captain  Wilkes 
represents  the  breadth  of  the  stream  at  its  entrance  into  the  ocean  as  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  or  8,960  feet :  and  the  rush  of  the  current  to  the  tea  as  at 
the  rate  of  400  feet  an  hour.  Let  us  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  column  prt- 
sipitated  into  the  tea  to  have  been  8,500  feet,  its  average  depth  10  feet,  and 
the  length  of  the  current  that  made  the  plunge  in  twenty-four  hours,  9,000 
fssi ;  the  mast^  at  that  rate,  precipitated  into  the  ocean  in  twenty  days^  would 
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dred  feet  high,  two  miles  long,  and  over  a  mile  wide  at  baae.'' — 
Dana's  Geology  €f  the  U.  S.  Ex.  Expedition,  pp.  18&-192. 

The  materials  of  the  strata,  however,  were  not  thrown  up 
from  the  interior  in  the  form  of  lava — as  they  exhibit  no 
marks  of  fusion — ^but  of  mud  or  a  liquid  tide,  much  like  that, 
probably,  which  is  ejected  by  the  mud  volcanoes  of  Italy, 
South  America,  and  the  Crimea.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
first  volcanic  ejections  were  neither  in  the  form  of  molten 
lava,  nor  attended  with  flames  or  excessive  heat.  If  mate- 
rials like  those  of  the  granitic  masses  which  now  constitute 
ihe  general  floor  on  which  the  stratified  and  volcanic  rocks 
rest,  originally  formed  the  exterior  of  the  globe,  as  their 
crystallization  has  taken  place  since  their  creation,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  first  in  the  form  of  particles, 
and  were  not  improbably  at  the  surface  promiscuously 
mingled  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  on  the  first  continents 
and  islands,  a  proper  soil  for  the  plants  which  were  made  to 
spring  from  thenL  As  all  the  rocks,  indeed,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  whether  crystalline  or  stratified,  have 
been  formed  since  the  creation  of  the  elements  of  which  they 
oonsist,  we  may  justly  assume  that  the  surfisu^  of  the  earth 
to  the  depth  which  they  now  occupy,  whatever  that  may  be, 
was  in  its  primitive  state,  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  without 
cementation  in  hard  masses.  If  such  was  its  state,  the  water 
of  the  ocean  would  naturally  have  descended  into  it,  and  as 
long  as  it  met  with  no  other  substances  than  those  that  con- 
stitute granite,  as  it  would  have  excited  little  more  chemical 
action  than  sea  water  now  does  on  pulverized  granite,  its 
chief  eflect' would  have  been  simply  to  moisten  and  soften 
the  mass,  and  render  it  susceptible  of  a  more  easy  displace- 
ment when  subjected  to  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  force  from 
beneath.  On  the  supposition  then  that  the  water  descended 
to  a  depth  equal  to  that  of  the  present  volcanic  fires,  which 
is,  probably,  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below  the  sur- 
&ce;  ere  it  came  in  contact  with  elements  like  iron,  for 


be  6,800,000,000  cubic  feet;  to  which,  if  the  mase  remaining  on  the  sur&ce, 
••  estimated  by  Mr.  Dana,  5,018,000,000,  be  added,  thej  will  form  an  aggre- 
gate of  11,818,000,000  cubic  feet  If  to  theae  the  proportion  he  aapposet  to 
haye  been  abaorbed  by  tiasorea  be  added,  the  whole  mm  will  be  near 
10^000^)00,000. 
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ezAmple,  and  sulphnr,  whioli  it  could  excite  to  powerful 
ohemical  action,  and  that  it  was  then  decomposed,  a  violent 
heat  developed;  and  vast  volumes  of  expansive  gases  gene- 
rated ;  the  effect  would  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  softened 
mass  at  the  points  where  that  action  became  energetic,  and 
at  length  the  opening  of  a  passage  to  the  surface,  by  chasms 
extending,  perhaps,  long  distances,  through  which  the  impri- 
soned forces  beneath  would  have  found  vents ;  and  the  main 
discharges  from  which,  at  first,  would  obviously  have  been  not 
molten  lava,  nor  mud  raised  to  a  great  heat,  but  the  softened 
earth  itself  nearest  the  surface,  and  subsequently  fix)m  greater 
depths.  All  the  force  of  a  powerful  volcano  may  thus  be 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  for  a  long  time  in  the  sea< 
flons  of  its  activity,  in  the  propulsion  to  the  surface  of  such 
unfosed  materials  as  form  the  great  elements  of  the  strata, 
ere  burning  lava  began  to  be  ejected ;  and  this  supposition 
is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  till  the  primary 
and  secondary  strata  had  been  formed  that  the  igneous  rock 
began  to  appear  on  the  sur&ce. 

Another  important  effect  of  such  a  process  would  have 
been,  that  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surfttce  which  was 
expanded  upwards  beneath  the  ocean,  would  have  been 
exposed  by  its  elevation  to  the  violent  action  of  waves  and 
tides,  and  currents,  and  swept  off  and  spread,  like  that  ejected 
fiom  the  depths  below,  over  the  surrounding  sur&ce.  On 
the  intermission  of  such  an  eruption,  the  chasm  would 
speedily  have  been  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  waters  on 
the  soflened  mass,  and  soon,  perhaps,  no  other  indications  of 
it  remained,  than  the  greater  thickness  near  it  of  the  stratum 
it  had  formed,  than  at  a  distance ;  as  strata  usually  thin  out 
regularly  from  the  point  or  line  where  they  attain  their 
greatest  depth. 

Views  very  similar  to  these  were  several  years  since  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bakewell,  an  eminent  English  geologist,  for 
the  purpose  especially  of  accounting  for  the  limestone  and 
dudk  formations.    Thus,  he  says : 

"  In  referring  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  ancient  volcanoes,  I  have 
stated  that  they  had,  doubtless,  an  important  office  to  perform  in 
nature ;  and  can  it  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  earth  itself  is 
the  great  storehouse  where  the  materials  that  form  its  surface  were 
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prepared^  and  from  whence  they  were  thrown  out  upon  the  eurfaee  in 
an  igneous,  aqueous,  or  gaseous  state,  either  as  melted  lava^  or  in 
aqueous  solution,  or  in  mechanical  admixture  with  water  in  the  farm 
of  mud,  or  in  the  comminuted  state  <f  powder  or  sand?  iDflamma- 
ble  and  more  volatile  substances  may  have  been  emitted  in  a  gaseous 
•state,  and  become  concrete  on  the  surfoce. 

'^  These  primaeval  eruptions,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  ancient 
fissures  and  craters,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  improbable  that  still  larger  and 
more  ancient  craters  have  been  entirely  covered  by  succeeding  dhip- 
tions.  In  proportion  as  the  formation  of  the  surface  advanced,  these 
eruptions  might  decline  and  be  more  and  more  limited  in  their 
operation. 

^'  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  subterranean  eruptions 
consisted  only  of  lava  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  largest  active  vol- 
canoes at  present  existing,  throw  out  the  different  earths  intermixed 
with  water  in  the  form  of  mud.  Nor  should  we  limit  the  emptions 
of  earthy  matter  in  solution  or  suspension  to  volcanic  craters ;  the 
vast  fissures  or  rent^  which  intersect  the  different  rocks,  may  have 
served  for  the  passage  of  siliceous  solutions  to  the  surface.  We  know 
of  no  instance  in  nature  of  siliceous  earth  being  held  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, except  in  the  waters  of  hot  or  boiling  springs ;  and  hence  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  many  siliceous  rocks  and  veins  have 
been  deposited  from  subterranean  craters  at  a  high  temperature. 
Calcareous  or  cretaceous  matter  is  also  ejected  during  aqueous  vol- 
canic eruptions.  According  to  Ferrara,  streams  of  liquid  chalk,  or 
chalk  in  the  state  of  mud,  were  ejected  from  the  mud  volcano  of 
Macaluba,  in  Sicily,  in  1777,  which  in  a  short  space  formed  a  bed 
several  feet  in  thickness.  Beds  of  limestone  may  have  been  formed 
by  similar  calcareous  eruptions,  in  which  the  lime  might  be  some- 
times in  solution,  and  sometimes  mechanically  suspended ;  and  the 
numerous  remains  of  testaceous  animals  in  limestone  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  calcareous  solutions  were  favorable  to  tiie  growth  of 
animals  whose  coverings  contain  so  much  calcareous  matter.  Nor  k 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  aqueous  eruptions  were  always 
sudden,  and  attended  with  violent  convulsions,  for  when  a  passage 
was  once  opened  they  may  have  risen  slowly,  and  have  been  difiused 
in  a  tranquil  state,  and  by  gradual  deposition  or  condensation,  may 
have  enveloped  the  most  delicate  animals  or  vegetables  without  inju^ 
ing  their  external  form. 

**  If  the  geologist  can  admit  such  a  condition  of  the  ancient  world 
as  above  described — a  condition  which  on  a  smallier  scale  might  be 
proved  to  have  existed  since  the  period  of  authentic  history ;  if  he 
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win  fiuiher  admit,  that  before  the  formation  of  chalk,  a  great  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  England  and  the  northern  continent  of  Europe, 
was  covered  by  a  deep  ocean,  interspersed  with  islands  and  sur- 
rounded hj  ancient  continents — and  this  few  modem  geologists  will 
deny — ^then  if  we  allow  submarine  aqueous  eruptions  of  calcareous 
matter  either  in  solution  or  mechanical  suspension,  and  eruptions  of 
aificeous  solutions  from  thermal  waters,  to  have  been  poured  over  the 
bottom  of  this  deep  and  ancient  ocean,  we  shall  have  all  the  drcum- 
ttanees  required  to  form  thick  beds  of  chalk,  interspersed  with  layen 
and  nodules  of  flint  .  . 

^  My  object  in  directing  the  attention  of  geologists  to  this  subject, 
it  to  show  that  Mtrata  may  he  formed  more  rapidly  than  they  are 
generally  diqKMwd  to  believe;  and  that  the  feeble  operations  of 
natural  causes  in  our  own  times,  however  similar  in  kind,  bear  no 
proportion  in  their  intensity  to  the  mighty  agents  that  have  formed 
the  ancient  cmst  of  the  globe.*^ — BakewelPe  Oeohgy^  pp.  351-355. 

A  similar  suggestion  in  respeot  to  the  origin  of  limestone 
was  made  by  Mr.  Featherstoi^augh,  in  his  report  in  1886. 

«  ^  The  general  deposits  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  globe  have  been 
by  some  persons  attributed  to  the  exuvise  of  animals,  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whence  those  animals  derived  the  solid  parts  they 
have  left  behind  them.  As  we  know  not  that  animals  have  the 
power  of  forming  lime  from  other  mineral  elements,  we  are  compel- 
led to  suppose  that  the  calcareous  matter  forming  their  osseous  stme- 
tura,  their  testaceous  and  crustaceous  coverings,  preceded  them.  In 
considering  the  primitive  rocks,  we  have  perceived  that  forces  of  great 
power,  and  unknown  in  modem  times,  have  been  in  action  in  the 
eartier  periods  of  the  planet — ^forces  which  even  now  continue  occa- 
aonally  to  act,  though  feebly  and  rarely.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  statuary  limestones  were  produced,  there  is  much  ambi- 
guity. We  know,  however,  that  mineral  springs,  both  thermal  and 
cold,  deposit  carbonate  of  lime  in  great  quantities,  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  The  prodigious  deposits  of  this 
character  form  a  cold  mineral  water  in  the  Sweet  Springs  valley  in 
Virginia,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  rare  geological  phenomena ; 
the  no  less  interesting  travertine  deposited  by  the  Hot  Springs  of  the 
Washita  in  Arkansas,  both  of  which  localities  1  visited  Uiis  last  year, 
and  similar  phenomena  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  render  it  quite 
possible  that  some  extraneous  calcareous  deposits,  lying  amidst 
the  primitive  rocks,  have  eomefrcm  the  central  parU  of  the  earth  in  a 
Hate  of  aqueous  solution,  and  have  subsequently  received  their  high 
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otyBtalliiie  character  frcnn  being  in  contact  with  igni^MKNia  looki  k 
an  incandescent  state.  With  springs  of  snch  a  character  in  action, 
4ie  atiimab  of  those  times  could  be  at  no  loss  for  calearoovs  aialiter 
m  fsTored  localities. 

*  ^  In  the  grauwacke  we  ha^e  beds  cllimestoiie^  derived,  for  aaght 
-we  know  to  the  contrary,  like  the  slatnaiy  limestone  in  tius  pitmstife 
series,  from  solutions  ejected  fipom  below,  alternating  wMi  sehisldss 
and  sandy  beds  of  probable  mechanical  origin."— ^mlAsrfltMiJUi^M 
Mtpori^  1836,  on  ih$  eoutUry  hetmtm  ike  Mieeouri  emd  Bed  Mmn, 
pp.  20^25. 

Suoh  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  the  theory  in  reapeet 
to  the  origin  of  limestone  advanced  by  Dr.  Emmons.  We 
cite  fiom  him  another  passage. 

**  The  opinions  d  geologists  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  limestone 
have  been  hitherto  unsettled.  From  the  great  amount  of  limestone 
ia  the  strata  which  may  be  inspected,  it  has  been  supJMiaed  that 
animals  possessed  the  powec  ot  forming  it,  or  of  combining  its 
elements.  This  view  or  theory  seems  to  be  wholly  unnecessary ;  for 
what  reason  have  we  to  infer  that  it  is  a  matfflial  less  waaaon  in  the 
imterior  of  ike  earth  than  silei  or  alumine  f  And  if  it  is  common,  it 
Buiy  find  its  way  to  the  surfoce  by  the  same  means  as  the  materials 
composing  other  rocks. 

^  Leaving  here  the  opimons  of  other  geologists,  I  will  state  that 
there  are  two  points  which  it  will  be  my  object  to  establish :  Ist, 
That  it  is  a  rode  of  igneous  origin ;  and  2d,  That  it  is  unstratified, 
which  follows  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  point !  or.  If  the 
last  proposition  is  placed  first — ^viz.  that  the  rode  is  unstratified,  iti 
igneous  origin  seems  to  follow  with  equal  certainty ;  so  thai  the 
^points  to  be  proved  are  really  reduced  to  onc^-^^mmons's  €Mopif 
^ihe  Stamd  DieUriei  i^  Nm  Turk,  p.  da 

•  He  {ffooeedsi  aoeordingly,  to  establish  these  poiirts  fay 
ftfoofe  drawn  from  the  rock  in  a  great  number  of  localities. 

Mr.  Hall  adopts  the  same  ihe(»ry  to  acoonnt  for  the  fbraoa* 
lion  of  scmote  of  the  sandstOBes  of  the  western  district  of  this 
Slate. 


4C' 


If  we  might  be  permitted  to  kacard  a  conjecture  as  to  dn 
dnages  and  their  causes  gofaig  on  at  the  time  of  the  d^xMition  cf 
ttiSse'diflRnrent  divisions  of  the^Medina  sandstone— we  should  incKne 
Iftlhe  bafief  that  the  lower-skaly  deposit  was  the  product  of  a  mmi 
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foleomoy  Tspdlj  ejected  and  spread  oyer  the  surface,  rendering  the 
•ei)  turbid  and  dkcolored  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  exiat- 
enee  of  any  oiganic  forms.  .  Afterwards  the  cessation  of  the  voloaxiie 
aotioQ  allowed  the  deposition  of  the  grey  quartaose  mass ;  the  mater 
liak  having  perhaps  the  saipe  origin  as  the  grey  sandstone  which 
waa  formed  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Medina.  Although 
at  this  period  there  was  no  matter  ejected  from  the  volcano,  still  it 
may  have  produced  oscillations  of  the  surface,  causing  alternate  deep 
and  shallow  water,  or  deep  water  in  some  places  and  shallow  in 
odiers.  Subsequentjly  towards  the  dose  of  the  grey  deposit,  the  vol- 
cano broke  forth  again  with  renewed  energy,  destroying  all  the 
Ofganic  forms  which  had  come  into  existence  during  this  compara- 
tively quiesoent  period,  and  overwhelming  the  whole  with  another 
deposit  of  mud  Kke  that  below.  Again,  after  a  time  the  subter- 
nmean  action  i^ypears  to  have  become  more  quiet,  gradually  subsid- 
ing, and  allowing  an  increase  of  sandy  matter  from  some  other 
source.  Lastly,  towards  the  termination  of  the  deposit  of  mud,  and 
ivhen  the  sand  had  increased  considerably,  we  find  an  abundance  of 
nigetaUe  forms, . . .  and  the  whole  series  tenninating  with  the  grey 
division^  marked  by  that  singular  fossil,  the  Dictuolites.'' — J,  ffalPn 
CMog^  €f  Weitern  New  York,  p.  40. 

We  have  the  most  decisive  evidences,  therefore,  that  the 
great  agents  that  have  acted  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  where 
the  substances  of  which  the  strata  consist  were  originally 
deposited,  were  abundantly  adequate  to  transfer  them  to  the 
snrfiMse  in  the  state  that  was  requisite  to  their  conversion 
into  the  rocks  into  which  they  were  formed. 

IV.  These  agents  were  adequate  to  the  transference  of 
the  materials  of  the  strata  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  in 
ihe  period  that  is  represented  in  the  Mosaic  record  as  hav- 
ing intervened  betwixt  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the 
remodification  of  its  sur&ce  at  the  flood.  Sixteen  hundred, 
eighteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  years  were  as  ample  for 
the  work  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand,  or  the  immeasur- 
able round  of  ages  which  geologists  represent  as  having 
been  occujTied  in  the  derivation  of  the  materials  of  the  strata 
from  granitic  mountains  and  continents  that  were  to  be  dis- 
integrated and  transported  to  the  ocean  by  the  feeble  agents 
that  are  now  reducing  the  rocks  to  dust,  and  conveying  their 
detritus  to  the  sea.    That  the  materials  for  such  a  process 
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were  deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  throughout  its 
whole  circuit,  is  seen  fix)m  Uie  &ct,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
granite  which  is  now  elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
lies  beneath  the  stratified  formations,  has,  in  the  judgment 
generally  of  geologists,  been  raised  to  fhsion  bj  heat  from 
beneath,  and  received  its  present  crystalline  form  since  the 
deposition  of  the  primary  strata.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  particle  of  that  rock  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  its  present  state  by  the  creative  fiat.  It  is  the  work 
of  powerftil  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  that  have  since 
IK^ted  on  the  silex,  alumine,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  magne- 
sia,  and  other  ingredients  of  which  it  is  constructed.  But  if 
that  took  place  in  the  manner  we  have  supposed,  by  the 
evolution  of  heat  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  first  effect 
of  which  was  the  propulsion  to  the  surface  of  vast  masses  of 
sQex,  alumine,  Ume,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  and  other 
elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  strata,  in  the 
form  of  minute  particles,  moistened  or  rendered  liquid  by 
water,  then,  manifestly,  the  causes  of  the  propulsion  of  these 
materials  to  the  exterior  existed  beneath  every  point  of  the 
surface,  and  were  as  universal  as  the  strata  themselves  are 
that  have  been  formed  from  them.  They  were  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  at  least  as  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  latter 
effect  as  they  were  of  the  former.  Indeed,  if  the  views  we 
have  presented  of  the  process  are  correct,  the  frision  of  the 
granitic  elements,  which  originally  lay  at  the  sur&ce,  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  evolution  of  heat  in  the 
abysses  beneath,  without  first  producing  chasms  and  vents  at 
innumerable  points,  and  forcing  up  into  the  superincumbent 
ocean  immense  volumes  of  the  moistened  materials  that  lay 
between  the  surfitce  and  the  great  subterranean  laboratory 
from  which  the  heat  and  the  explosive  forces  generated  by  it 
proceeded. 

Let  us  suppose  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  be  drained, 
and  its  bed  scooped  down  through  the  whole  series  of  strati- 
fled  and  crystallized  rocks  that  lie  beneath  it,  till  a  region 
were  reached  at  a  depth  perhaps  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
where,  let  it  be  assumed,  a  vast  magazine  is  treasured  up  of 
volcanic  materials.  Let  us  then  suppose  the  chasm  to  be 
filled  by  successive  layers,  each  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness,  of  silex,  alumine,  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron, 
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magnesia^  and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  other  elements 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  strata,  in  minute  pri- 
mitive particles.  Let  us  suppose  the  waters  of  the  lake 
then  to  be  readmitted  to  its  bed,  and  gradually  to  descend 
through  it  till  they  reached  the  magazine  of  volcanic  matter, 
and  generated  an  expansive  force  by  which  the  superincum- 
bent mass  should  be  pushed  upwards;  it  is  manifest  that 
that  portion  of  the  upper  layer,  at  the  points  where  the 
impulse  firom  below  was  the  greatest,  would  be  the  first  that 
would  be  raised  above  the  general  level  and  mixed  with  the 
waters  of  the  lake ;  and  that  if  it  were  silex,  it  would,  on 
being  subjected  to  the  proper  agencies,  form  quartz  rock  or 
sandstone ;  if  alumine,  with  an  intermixture  of  silex,  \t 
would  form  marl,  or  some  species  of  schist ;  and  if  lime, 
limestone.  The  effect  of  the  impelling  force  from  beneath, 
however,  especially  if  large  volumes  of  gas  were  driven 
upwards,  would  soon  be  to  open  a  passage  to  the  surface  by 
a  vein  or  chasm,  through  which  a  current  of  the  moistened 
or  liquid  matter  would  be  driven  up  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  diffused  over  its  bottom ;  and  if  that  process  were 
continued,  a  portion  of  each  layer  in  the  series  would  be 
raised  to  the  surface  and  spread  in  a  stratum  over  the  bed  of 
the  lake — ^before  a  stream  of  melted  lava  would  mount 
through  the  passage  and  pass  into  the  waters,  or  shoot  into 
the  atmosphere.  But  such  a  stupendous  enginery  acting, 
with  slight  intervals,  at  innumerable  points  throughout  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  would  have  been  amply  adequate  to 
throw  the  whole  materials  of  the  strata  on  the  surface  in  the 
lapse  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  hundred  years.  Such  a 
period  would,  indeed,  seem  excessive  rather  than  too  short 
for  such  a  work.  Such  powerful  agents,  acting  at  points 
not  more  numerous  than  those  at  which  igneous  rocks  and 
lavas  have  been  driven  to  the  surface,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  sufficient  for  that  effect. 

We  have  thus  the  most  ample  evidence  of  the  existence  at 
that  period  of  the  requisite  materials  and  agents  in  the  pro- 
per conditions  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  work.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
strata  is  corroborated  and  verified  by  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions. 

1.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  the  points  at 
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which  igneous  *rooks  and  lavas  have  been  fbroe(i  up  to  the 
gorface.  The  number  of  volcanoes  that  burned  during  the 
formation  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  was  not  only 
&x  greater  than  at  present^  but  in  the  ratio  probably  of 
hundreds  to  one.  Their  traces  are  seen  on  a  vast  scale  in 
many  regions  where  no  eruptions  have  taken  place  for  cen- 
turies. Thus  they  are  very  numerous  in  Central  and 
Southern  France,  sixty  cones  being  distinguishable  in  the 
single  province  of  Auvergne.  They  exist  in  great  numbers 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Styria.  In 
Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Italy  they  are  very  fire- 
quent ;  in  Sicily,  also,  Sardinia,  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Traces  of  them  are  seen  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Their 
relics  exist  on  a  great  scale  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  throughout  Asia  Minor.  They  are  seen 
also  in  Syria,  Southern  Arabia,  Persia,  Northern  and  East- 
em  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Chinese  seas.  Most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and — except  those  of  coral — nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vast  crowd  that  stud  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans,  have  been  the  seat  of  volcanoes ;  and  craters  that  no 
longer  burn  are  found  in  great  numbers  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  Cape  Horn.  If  the  number  still  active  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  is,  as  is  supposed,  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred,  the  whole  series  that  have 
burned  at  successive  periods  must  undoubtedly  amount  to 
many  thousands. 

But  the  number  of  points  at  which  igneous  rocks— gra- 
nite, porphyry,  basalt,  and  trap— have  been  forced  up  to  the 
surfiice,  .is  immensely  greater.  Some,  or  all  of  them,  are 
found  in  almost  every  considerable  district  of  the  globe. 
Though  there  are  no  traces  in  the  British .  islands  of 
modem  volcanoes,  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  hyper- 
sthene,  basalt,  and  trap  form  the  crust,  or  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  soil  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  in  thousands  of  places,  indicating 
that  there  has  been  at  least  an  equal  number  of  passages 
from  the  molten  abyss  beneath,  through  which  first  the 
materials  that  lay  above  it,  and  then  a  portion  of  its  own 
contents,  have  been  driven  up  to  the  surface.  In  this  coun- 
try no  lavas  occur  throughout  the  wide  space  betwixt  the 
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Mississippi  and  New  Brunswick,  or  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic;  yet  granite,  porphyrj,  hypersthene,  hornblende, 
greenstone,  serpentine,  basalt,  and  imp,  rise  to  the  sur&ce,-  or 
tower  into  the  atmosphere  in  myriads  and  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  places,  so  distinct  from  each  other  as  to 
show  that  the  passages  through  which  they  generally  made 
their  way  to  the  sur&oe,  were  separate  firom  each  other. 
They  are  equally  numerous  also  on  other  portions  of  the 
g^be.  Half  as  many  channels  of  ejection  from  below,  and 
probably  a  much  smaller  number,  would  have  been  ade- 
quate for  the  transfer  to  the  surfiu)e,  in  a  very  few  centuries, 
<^  a  sufficient  mass  of  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
strata.  That  such  a  vast  number  of  openings  have  been 
fbzxned  from'  the  interior,  through  which  immense  yolumes 
of  matter  have  been  thrown  up  and  incorporated  in  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  possibility  and 
probability  that  it  was  through  them  or  others  of  the  like 
nature  that  the  silex,  alumine,  lime,  soda,  iron,  potash,  and 
other  elements  of  which  the  strata  are  built,  were  forced  up 
into  the  oceans  and  Acas  from  which  they  were  deposited. 

8.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  deposition  of  the  great  ele- 
ments— silex,  alumine,  ^and  lime — of  which  the  strata  con- 
asti  in  separate  layers,  instead  of  a  promiscuous  mixture ; — 
silex  constituting  sandstone  chiefly ;  lime  forming  limestone 
and  chalk ;  and  alumine,  potash,  and  soda,  which  are  conspi- 
cuous ingredients  of  felspar,  going,  in  a  large  measure,  into 
the  composition  of  shales,  clays,  and  marls.  That  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  strata  are  treasured  up  in  the  masses  separately 
from  each  other  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  is  demonstrated, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  by  their  being  often  separately 
ejected  and  embodied  in  the  igneous  rocks.  Their  distribu* 
tion  iuto  separate  strata  is  explicable,  therefore,  on  the  sup- 
po^Uon  that  they  were  drawn  from  such  depositories,  and 
not  on  any  other  theory  of  their  origin.  Had  they  been 
formed,  as  geologists  generally  maintain,  from  the  detritus 
of  granitic  mountains  and  continents  that  was  transported 
by  rivers  to  the  sea,  instead  of  being  separated  from  each 
other  and  arranged  in  distinct  layers,  they  would  have  been 
deposited  in  a  confused  mass  together.  But  if  ejected  suc- 
cessively from  different  depositories  in  the  recesses  of  the 
earth,  they  would  naturally  continue  separate,  in  a  great 
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degree,  on  tbeir  transfasion  into  the  waters  of  the  sea^  and  be 
deposited  in  beds  by  themselves.  They  wonld  receive  that 
diqxNdtion,  whether  they  were  drawn  from  repositories  placed 
in  a  series  beneath  each  other,  like  that  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  the  strata,  and  thence  had  egress  in  snccession 
at  the  same  channel,  or  whether  each  one,  descending  in  a 
column  into  the  deptiis  of  the  earth,  was  thrown  up  tbron|^ 
a  passage  that  was  limited  to  itself  Either  of  these  hypo- 
theses famishes  a  solution  also  of  the  partial  intermixture  of 
the  strata  sometimes  seen  at  their  juncture,  or  the  passage 
of  one  into  another,  of  which  the  common  theory  pre- 
sents no  explanation.  The  ejection  of  their  elements 
through  the  same  or  different  passages,  in.  immediate  succes- 
sion, would  naturally  cause  a  mixture  of  those  of  their  par- 
tides  that  were  held  in  suspension  in  -the  waters  of  the  ocean 
at  the  same  time,  or  in  close  succession  to  each  other.  That 
this  view  of  their  origin  thus  naturally  accounts  for  these 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  strata,  that  are  inexplica- 
ble on  any  other  theory,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  truth. 

8.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  solution  it  ftimishes  of  the  dif- 
fbsion  of  the  strata  over  wide  spaces.  On  the  theory  held 
by  geologists,  the  spread  of  a  stratum  of  gneiss,  quartz, 
sandstone,  arenaceous  limestone,  or  any  other  similar  deposit 
over  a  large  area,  is  wholly  inexplicable.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  forces  that  govern  the  transportation  and  deposition 
of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand  in  water,  that,  being  borne 
down  to  the  sea  by  streams  and  rivers,  they  should  be 
transAised  through  its  mass  and  deposited  equally  over 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  square  miles.  As  the  cur- 
rents by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  borne  forward  are 
checked  by  the  resistance  they  meet  on  entering  the  ocean, 
gravel  and  sand  of  every  description  are  immediately  carried 
by  their  weight  to  the  bottom,  and  are  no  more  subject 
afterwards  to  be  transferred  to  other  places  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  shore  or  bed  of  the  sea.  That  the  waves,  cur- 
rents, and  tides  should  remove  them  and  spread  them  into 
strata  over  regions  scores  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  length 
and  breadth,  is  physically  impossible.  If,  however,  the 
materials  of  the  strata  were  thrown  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  pri- 
mitive'minute  particles  in  which  Newton  and  other  philoeo- 
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pliers  regard  matter  as  originallj  created,  their  diffaidon 
over  wide  spaces  would  naturally  result  fix)m  their  lightness 
and  mobility  under  the  action  of  the  tides,  currents,  and  waves 
of  the  sea.  Driven  up  into  the  mass  of  the  waters  by  the 
impulse  that  forced  them  firom  below,  they  would  be  borne  off 
by  the  current  the  stream  in  which  they  entered  created,  and 
continue  for  a  period  to  float,  like  the  impalpable  particles 
that  are  held  in  solution  or  suspension  by  the  Mississippi, 
Ganges,  and  other  great  rivers ;  and  when  thrown  to  the  bot- 
tom, would  form  at  first  a  liquid  mud  that  would,  by  its  own 
gravi^,  spread  on  every  side  and  seek  a  level,  as  water  at 
the  surfece,  though  partially  thickened  with  light  mud,  flows 
in  every  direction  till  it  finds  a  level.  Silex  or  lime  forced 
up  in  that  form  through  numerous  channels,  widely  distri- 
buted, into  the  ocean  that  spread  firom  Vermont  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  would  naturally  have  been  diffused,  by 
the  forces  to  which  it  would  have  been  subjected,  over  as 
large  an  area  as  is  occupied  by  any  of  the  sandstones  or 
limestones  of  that  region ;  and  the  layers  in  which  it  would 
at  length  have  been  deposited,  would  naturally  have  thinned 
out  also  from  the  centres  from  which  they  were  spread,  so 
as  to  vary  at  different  points  in  thickness,  as  the  sandstones, 
limestoni,  and  shales  of  that  region  v^. 

The  union  of  their  particles  in  granules  and  grains  took 
place  probably  at  their  deposition.  The  causes  that  deter- 
mined them  to  assume  those  forms  are  not  known.  That 
they  were  peculiar,  however,  to  that  era,  is  seen  from  the 
&ct  that  grains  of  silex  and  felspar  are  no  longer  formed 
where  those  substances  are  deposited  from  water.  The  sup- 
position that  they  assumed  the  shapes  in  which  they  now 
exist  in  the  strata,  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  or  cemen- 
tation into  solid  rock,  is  as  compatible,  for  aught  that  is 
known,  with  the  laws  of  their  formation,  as  the  supposition 
that  their  concretion  into  grains  took  place  at  an  earlier 
period. 

4.  These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  explanations  they 
furnish  of  the  elevations  and  subsidences  of  portions  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  formation  of  the  strata,  and  that  occasionally  occur 
stilL 

Had  the  earth  been,  as  is  very  generally  maintained  by 
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geologists,  in  a  state  of  ^'  fosion  fiom  intense  heat "  when  it 
began  to  be  oyerspread  with  its  solid  crost ;  and  i^  as  they 
hoLd,  its  interior  (with  the  exception  of  a  stratum  of  a  &w 
miles'  thickness  on  its  sur&ce)  has  continued  in  that  con- 
dition, no  such  elevation  or  depres^on  of  pcurts  of  its  roolqr 
cohering  could  haye  tak^i  place ;  nor  could  there  have  bem 
aa  ejection  of  any  of  its  liquid  elements  to  the  surftoe  by 
vokftnic  forces.  In  order  to  an  elevation  of  any  portion  of 
ita  solid  6rust^  or  propulsion  of  a  part  of  its  ihterior  matter 
to  the  surface,  a  firesh  evolution^  of  heat  and  generation 
of  gases,  creating  a  pressure  outward,  would  be  necessary. 
But  such  a  molten  condition  of  the  interior  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  either  of  those  processes.  A  fre^  evolu* 
tion  of  heat  and  generation  of  expansive  gases  could  only 
take  place  by  a  fresh  and  powerfrd  action  on  each  other  of 
diemical  substances  and  agents,  by  which  portions  of  their 
elements  would  assume  new  forms,  enter  into  new  combinar 
tions,  and  release,  in  the  process,  vast  volumes  of  heat  that 
httd  before  remained  latent  But  in  such  an  ocean  of  mohen 
lava  no  substances  or  agents  of  that  nature  would  exist 
Svery  particle  of  its  matter  being — ^by  the  suppositicm — 
already  in  intense  fusion,  it  would  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum  of  the  chemical  agency  in  that  form  of  which  it  w.b 
capable,  and  given  out  all  the  latent  heat  and  discharged  all 
the  gases  which  it  could  yield.  The  chemical  action  accord- 
ingly of  its  several  parts  on  each  other  having  terminated, 
they  .would  have  suiJc  into  repose  and  been  incapable  of  any 
futher  change  by  virtue  of  their  own  powers,  than  a 
gradual  loss  of  their  caloric  by  conduction  through  l^eir 
rooky  envelope  to  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  without  An 
eleration  of  any  part  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  or  a  piopul- 
aion  of  lava  to  the  sur&ce  by  the  agency  of  such  a  molten 
ocean,  would  consequently  be  impossible.  How  oould  foioes 
of  such  vast  eneivy  as  would  be  requisite  to  lift  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust.  Srty,  forty,  or  fi%  miles  in  thickness,  and 
extendiDg  through  several  degrees  in  length  and  breadth,  be 
generated  by  a  chemical  agency,  when  there  were  no  chemi- 
cal substances  or  agents  within  the  globe  capable  of  acting  on 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develope  an  additional 
measure  of  heat,  and  expand  the  matter  of  which  they  con- 
sisted into  larger  dimensions?     How  oould  passages  be 
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feroed  outward  to  the  stu&ce,  and  immense  volumes  of  gas 
and  melted  matter  be  driven  with  resistless  violence  to  the 
mu&ce,  when  the  mass  within  was  necessarily  in  a  state  of 
absolute  repose,  and  no  elements  existed  in  it  that  were 
capable  of  yielding  a  &esh  expansive  force?  A  volcano 
ejecting  a  fiery  flood  firom  such  a  world  would  be  as  impos- 
fliUe  aa  it  would  irom  a  vacuum. 

That  theory,  therefore,  not  only  furnishes  no  solution  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions  to  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  has  been  subjected ;  Jbut  it  exhibits  those  and  all  other 
prooesees  of  the  kind  as  impossible.  No  volcanoes  could 
have  existed,  no  earthquakes  could  have  taken  place,  no  ele- 
vation of  mountains,  no  dislocation  of  the  strata  could  have 
been  wrought  by  the  action  of  forces  from  within  had  its 
oonatitntion  and  conditions  been  what  that  hypothesis  repre- 
aents.  That  none  of  the  great  number  of  practical  and  spe- 
oolative  geologists  and  chemists  who  have  advocated  thit 
view  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  consequences  that  would 
reauk  with  such  certainty  from  the  condition  of  the  earth 
which  they  suppose,  and  the  laws  of  chemical  action,  is 
tmly-sorprising.  They  appear  to  have  adopted  the  theory 
without  looking  at  the  implications  which  it  involves. 

On  the  view,  however,  of  the  earth's  structure  which  we 
have  advanced,  all  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes^ and  the  upheaval,  depression,  and  dislocation  of  the 
aor&ce,  are  naturally  explainable.  If  vast  masses  of  chemi- 
eal  substances  were  placed  in  separate  repositories  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  that  were  susceptible,  on  being  acted 
on  by  water,  electricity,  or  other  agents,  of  giving  out 
immense  measures  of  heat,  generating  vast  volumes  of  gas, 
and  exciting  a  combustion,  by  which  the  matter  with  which 
they  were  in  contact  would  be  raised  to  intense  fusion,  the 
expansion  their  action  on  a  large  scale  would  create,  would, 
Off  necessity,  either  upheave  the  crust  of  the  globe  that 
rested  on  them,  or  force  a  passage  through  that  crust,  and 
relieve  itself  by  an  expulsion  of  the  imprisoned  matter  till 
an  equilibrium  were  restored.  If  the  materials  by  which 
that  heat  and  combustion  were  excited,  were  at  length 
exhausted,  and  the  temperature  subsided  to  its  original 
pcnnt,  a  space  would  then  be  left  vacant  in  the  interior  com- 
mensurate with  that  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
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Yolume  of  matter  that  had  been  ejected  to  the  surfistce ;  and 
if  that  space,  instead  of  a  great  depth,  were  spread  like  a 
stratum  over  a  wide  level,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass 
might)  from  the  distance  of  the  points  on  which  it  rested, 
force  it  to  descend  and  fill  up  the  vacuimi.  An  elevation,  a 
depression,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  sur&ce,  would  thus 
naturally  result  from  such  an  action  of  those  causes ;  and 
there  is  no  other  view  on  which  an  upheaval  or  depression 
of  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust  can  be  accounted  for.  As  an 
upheaval  and  expulsion*  of  matter  to  the  surface  could  only 
result  from  a  fresh  evolution  of  heat  producing  an  expansion 
of  the  substances  on  which  it  acted ;  so  a  subsidence  could 
only  result  from  a  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  that 
expansion,  by  a  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  evolution  of 
heat,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  upward  pressure  ceasing^ 
a  vacancy  would  be  created,  and  the  superincumbent  crust, 
deprived  in  a  measure  of  its  support,  would  sink  under  the 
force  of  gravity  till  it  met  a  firm  basis.  How  could  an  area 
of  the  surface  sink  down  a  distance  towards  the  centre 
unless  the  space  into  which  it  descended  had  become  vacant? 
If  the  support  that  had  always  upheld  it  remained  unaltered, 
to  what  cause  could  it  owe  its  depression  ?  But  how  could 
a  cavity  of  dimensions  adequate  for  such  a  movement  be 
produced  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  except  by  a  trans- 
fisrence  of  the  materials,  that  originally  occupied  it,  to  the 
surface  ?  And  how  could  they  be  transferred  to  the  exte- 
rior, except  by  an  expansion  of  the  matter  that  lay  beneath 
or  behind  them,  and  occupation  of  the  space  from  which 
they  were  expelled?  How,  on  the  other  hand,  could  that 
expansion  cease,  and  the  matter  that  had  last  filled  the 
recess  it  had  created,  subside  into  its  original  dimensions, 
except  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  chemical  action  of  which 
that  expansion  was  the  effect?  And  what  could  occasion 
such  a  discontinuance,  except  an  exhaustion  of  the  chemical 
substances  in  which  that  action  and  the  evolution  of  heat  it 
had  caused,  had  their  origin  ?  There  are  no  other  known 
causes  and  processes  from  which  those  results  could  spring. 
As  then,  wherever  a  subsidence  has  taken  place,  the  vacancy 
into  which  the  depressed  crust  descended  must  have  been 
created  by  the  expulsion  to  the  surfSeice  of  the  substances 
that  had  originally  occupied  it,  wherever  those  ejected  sub- 
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stances  were  not,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  the  fonn  of 
lava,  they  must — so  iGur  as  they  were  not  purely  gaseous — 
have  been  unfused,  and  consisted,  therefore,  either  of  dry 
or  moistened  particles,  or  been  held  in  suspension  or  solution 
in  water.  But  there  are  many  localities  in  which  elevations 
and  subsidences  appear  to  have  taken  place  where  no  traces 
are  seen  of  lava,  or  any  species  of  igneous  rock.  The  sub- 
stances, therefore,  which  at  those  localities  have  been  thrown 
up  to  the  sur&ce  from  the  space  into  which  the  subsid- 
ing crust  descended,  must  have  been  unfused^  and  entered^  in 
Ae  manner  we  have  supposed,  into  the  composition  of  the  strata. 
In  what  other  form  can  they  have  been  ejected?  or  what 
other  disposition  can  have  been  made  of  them  7  No  unfused 
silex,  alumine,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  or  potash,  are  found  on 
the  sur&ce,  except  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  and  the  loose  soils  that  rest  on  them. 

This  view  of  the  causes  of  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  earth's  crust  admits  of  their  occurrence  as  often  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  the  strata  as  appearances  indicate  that 
fhey  have  taken  place,  and  suggests  the  reason  that  sub- 
aidenoes  have  been  followed  by  upheavals,  as  well  as 
upheavals  by  subsidences.  If  the  chemical  and  combusti- 
ble elements  in  which  a  volcano  has  its  origin  are  dis- 
tributed in  layers  so  varying  in  breadth  and  thickness 
that  the  quantity  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  is  at 
some  times  far  greater  than  at  others,  or  the  layers  or 
masses  in  which  they  are  arranged  are  separated  by  bar- 
riers that  for  a  time  intercept  the  progress  of  combustion, 
viffiations  will  naturally  occur,  like  those  which  actually 
take  place  in  its  activity,  and  transitions  at  times  from  vio- 
lent ebullition  to  repose  and  apparent  extinction,  and  from 
lepoee  to  sudden  and  violent  eruption.  It  would  give  rise 
also  to  such  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  as  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust  appear  to  have  undergone.  An  exhaus- 
tion of  the  materials  to  which  the  fire  had  access,  would  be 
followed  by  a  season  of  inaction,  a  discontinuance  of  the 
upward  pressure,  and  thence  a  descent  of  the  mass  above, 
firom  the  loss  of  its  support,  into  the  vacant  recess ;  but  the 
fires  reaching  a  new  depository  of  combustibles,  perhaps  by 
a  slight  train,  perhaps  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  break- 
ing down  barriers,  or  opening  fresh  chasms,  it  would  burst 
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out  afresb,  rage  with  its  primitive  violenoe,  and  produce  a 
new  upheaval  of  the  crust  that  lay  between  it  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  how  could  such  alternations  of  activity  and 
repose  take  place  if  the  whole  interior  of  the  globe  were 
maintained  uniformly  at  the  same  point  of  intense  fusion? 
How  could  a  second  upheaval  occur,  if,  instead  of  an  occa- 
sional augmentation,  a  perpetual  diminution  of  heat  took 
place — as  must,  were  the  common  theory  true — ^by  conduc- 
tion to  the  ocean  or  air  through  the  surrounding  strata  7 

That  these  and  other  kindred  processes  to  whicb  ike 
earth  has  been  subjected,  which  are  wholly  inexplicable  on 
the  theory  generally  held  by  geologists,  thus  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation  on  the  view  we  have  advanced  of 
the  earth's  structure  and  the  derivation  of  the  strata,  is  a 
decisive  proof  that  that  view  is  correct. 

5.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  materials  of  the  strata, 
and  the  consequent  subsidence  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  into 
the  vacuum  their  removal  had  created,  suggests  an  explana- 
tion of  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  mass  of  tree-ferns  and 
other  vegetables  in  the  localities  where  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  coal.  That  the  materials  from  w}iich  the  coal  was 
formed  did  not  in  the  main  grow  where  the  coal  lies,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  immense  bulk  that  was  required  for  beds  that 
are  of  any  considerable  thickness ;  and  from  the  fact  that  that 
of  which  the  bottom  of  the  strata  was  formed,  exhibits  no 
more  marks  of  having  undergone  decomposition  or  decay 
than  that  which  lay  at  the  top.  The  traces  of  stems, 
tnranches,  and  leaves,  are  as  distinct  and  perfect  in  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  strata,  as  at  the  centre  or  surface.  The 
whole,  therefore,  of  which  a  layer  wos  constituted,  must  have 
been  deposited  at  once.  How  then  were  they  conveyed 
thither  ?  How,  for  example,  was  the  immeasurable  mass  of 
which  the  principal  stratum  was  formed  extending  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Appalachimis 
nearly  to  the  lakes,  and  of  a  depth  in  many  places  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  feet,  conveyed  to  that  area  ?  Not  by 
rivers.  All  the  vegetable  matter  that  was  ever  borne  on  the 
streams  of  the  continent,  multiplied  thousands  and  millions 
of  times,  would  be  inadequate  to  constitute  such  an  immenM 
bed.  All  the  trees  and  plants  that  grow  in  the  line  of  ibe 
rivers  of  a  continent,  in  such  positions  as  to  expose  them  to 
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be  uprooted  and  borne  off  by  floods,  is  but  an  inappreciable 
ftBCtion  compared  to  tbe  whole  that  springs  firom  the  vales, 
plains,  and  mountains;  and  would  never  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  amount  to  enough  could  they  be  concentrated  at  one 
pointy  to  form  a  coal  bed  of  any  considerable  thickness  and 
extent  But  that  those  of  which  the  strata  were  formed  were 
not  transported  to  the  places  of  their  deposition  by  the 
agency  of  rivers,  is  apparent  from  the  absence  from  the 
ooal  of  all  earthy  segment.  Had  rivers  at  periods  of 
flood  been  the  agents  of  their  transportation,  they  would 
have  been  intermixed,  like  the  trees  that  are  carried  by  the 
MiaBiflBippi  to  its  mouth,  with  a  mass  of  mud,  that  would 
have  precluded  their  conversion  into  &  stratum  of  pure  coal. 
The  only  force  that  could  have  swept  them  together  in  such 
an  immeasorable  mass  unmixed  wiUi  other  matter,  was  that 
of  the  ocean  rushing  over  a  vast  tract  of  fern-forests,  and 
other  vegetables,  that  was  rapidly  sinking  beneath  it.  And 
that  might  have  accomplished  it  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  immediately  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
principal  stratum  of  the  great  bed  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  the  continent  eastward  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stood  above  the 
ocean  and  was  covered  with  a  rich  vegetable  growth.  As 
noneof  the  mountains  that  now  stretch  across  it  had  then  risen 
above  the  sur&ce,  had  it  suddenly  sunk  a  half  mile  or  mile 
beneath  the  line  of  the  sea,  the  waters  rushing  over  it  with 
resiBtless  force  would  have  uprooted  or  wrenched  off  every 
ti!ee  and  vegetable  of  any  considerable  size ;  and  bearing 
them  forward  in  a  confused  mass,  accumulated  them  chiefly 
<m  the  line  where  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans  met  If  the 
sabsidence  began  so  much  earlier  on  the  Pacific  than  the 
Atlantie  side,  that  their  waves  met  or  finally  sank  to  repose 
on  the  line  of  that  coal  bed,  the  relics  with  which  they  were 
diarged  would  have  centred  there.  As  they  would  naturally 
have  been  much  entangled,  that  part  which  lay  lowest  would, 
OD  being  saturated  with  water  by  the  pressure  to  which  it 
was  subjected,  have  become  so  heavy  as  to  have  sunk,  and 
dragged  down  such  as  was  bound  with  it;  the  next  tier 
would  soon  have  followed,  and  the  whole  at  length  have 
reached  the  bottom,  where  its  own  weight,  increased  by  the 
water  with  which  its  cells  would  have  become  filled,  and  the 
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vast  pressure  of  the  ocean,  would  speedily  have  reduced  it  to 
a  solid  mass.  Such  processes  are  certainly  adequate  to  the 
production  of  such  effects,  and  they  are  processes  which  all 
geologists  admit  have  indisputably  taken  place.  Why  then 
should  not  the  solution  which  they  furnish  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  materials  of  the  coal  strata,  which  is  inexplicable 
on  the  prevailing  theory,  be  accepted  as  legitimate  7 

6.  The  causes  to  which  we  thus  refer  the  transportation 
of  the  materials  of  the  principal  strata— silex,  alumine,  lime, 
and  vegetables — to  their  places  of  deposit,  are  certainly  of  sof- 
Bdent  energy  to  have  accomplished  their  formation  with 
great  celerity.  And  a  variety  of  proofi  indicate  that  they 
were,  in  &ci,  formed  in  a  very  rapid  manner. 

Thus,  that  the  vegetables  which  were  converted  into  ooal, 
were  deposited  and  buried  by  the  strata  that  lie  above  them 
within  a  short  space,  is  seen  firom  the  fiEUSt,  already  stated, 
that  the  outlines  of  the  stocks,  branches,  and  most  delicate 
leaves  are  preserved  in  every  part  of  the  bituminized  mas 
unobliterated ;  which  could  not  have  occurred  had  they  been 
exposed  for  long  periods  to  the  wear  of  the  restless  waters, 
and  the  action  of  decomposing  forces. 

That  the  strata,  also,  above  them  were  deposited  almost 
immediately  is  shown  by  the  trees,  trunks,  and  branches  that 
project  out  of  the  coal,  and  are  imbedded  in  the  sandstone, 
shale,  and  limestone  that  lie  above.  Many  of  them  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  pass  through  six,  eight,  or  ten  strata,  and 
show  by  the  perfect  preservation  of  their  forms,  that  they 
were  enveloped  to  their  tops  before  they  had  begun  to 
undergo  decay.  The  wood  is  usually  silicified,  while  the 
bark  is  converted  into  coaJ.  In  some  localities  large  fields, 
or  forests  of  trees  and  stems  standing  erect  in  the  places  in 
which  they  grew,  are  found  enveloped  in  a  series  of  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  limestones ;  indicating  that  five,  six,  or 
seven  of  those  strata  were  deposited  in  very  quick  sucoes- 
sion ;  as  otherwise  those  trees  would  exhibit  marks  of  decay. 
How  could  they  have  been  thus  preserved,  i^  as  the  common 
theory  represents,  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
were  employed  in  their  burial,  and  they  were  during,  that 
period  exposed  to  the  action  of  destructive  agents,  sufficiently 
powerful,  as  is  held,  to  disintegrate  solid  rocks  and  convert 
them  into  the  strata?    Six,  eighty  or  ten  of  the  layers  were 
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sometimes  formed,  not  improbably,  in  half  the  number  of 
years.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  were  deposited'  in 
those  instances  was,  at  least,  such,  that  if  it  were  the  ordi- 
nary rate,  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  would  be  ample 
fixr  the  deposition  of  the  whole  series. 

The  condition  of  the  fossilized  animal  relics  indicates  also 
that  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  were  deposited 
with  rapidity.  The  perfect  preservation  in  many  localities 
of  the  fonns  of  fish,  shows  that  they  were  covered  by  the 
Bteta  in  which  they  are  imbedded  before  decomposition  had 
begun,  or  they  had  been  exposed  to  mutilation  by  other  fish. 

**  The  pofcet  eondition  in  which  the  impressions  of  fish  are  found 
m  the  rook  of  Ifonte  Bolca,  and  their  extnordinary  abnndance,  seem 
to  show  that  the  eatastrophe  which  destroyed  them  was  a  sudden 
OM^  such  as  m^t  have  been  brought  about  by  the  evolation  of 
•ome  of  the  nozioiiB  gases  exhaled  from  vdoanoes.  I  have  myself 
olisenred  the  speedy  extinction  of  life  which  takes  place  when  car* 
bonio  acid  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  in  which  fish  of  several  different 
Uida  are  collected ;  the  first  operation  of  the  gas  causing  them  to 
Isqp  oat  of  the  water  with  convulsive  energy,  bat  in  a  few  seconds, 
all  moseular  eneigy  being  suspended,  all  the  fish  without  any  further 
eCbrt  sinking  lifeless  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub.** — Daubney's  Deserip- 
tkm  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes^  p.  146. 

The  skeletons  of  those  of  considerable  size  are  often 
unmutilated,  and  dispersed  through  strata  that  cover  exten- 
sive areas.  That  would  naturally  happen,  if  the  clay  or  lime 
diat  enveloped  them  was  thrown  down  in  a  few  hours,  or 
even  a  few  days ;  but  could  not,  had  scores,  and,  perhaps, 
hundreds  of  years,  as  the  common  theory  represents,  been 
occupied  in  their  deposition.  Do  dead  fiedi  now  float  in  the 
ocean,  or  welter  at  the  bottom,  months  and  years  without 
decay,  and  without  mutilation  by  the  living?  Do  their 
skeletons  long  remain  unbroken,  if  exposed  to  the  dash  of 
breakera^  and  the  wear  of  powerful  waves,  currents,  and 
tides  ?  If  not,  why  should  it  any  more,  in  contravention  of 
the  most  certain  physical  laws,  be  supposed  that  they  did 
then? 

The  condition  in  which  the  solid  parts  of  testaceous  and 
other  similar  animals  are  found,  indicates  with  equal  clear- 
that  they  were  rapidly  indoeed  in  the  mass  in  whioh 
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ibej  are  imbedded.    Shells  and  corals,  in  infinite  nnmben, 
are  found  wlioUy  unbroken. 

'*  The  old  freBh-water  and  sea-bottoms  present  us  with  the  oceiir- 
lence  of  animal  remains  so  preserved,  and  amid  soeh  snhibaioeti  that 
the  sudden  influx  of  waten  charged  with  much  fine  mailer  in 
ineohanical  suspension  may  have  destroyed  multitudes  of  aqoeiMis 
animals  in  s^ne  given  area.  At  least  Uieir  remams  are  so  entangled 
amid  this  matter  as  to  lead  to  this  inference,  lluit  fixed  crertniw 
er  others  of  sbw  movements  oould  thus  readily  be  overwhefanedt 
vonld  be  expected  under  such  conditions  at  all  geological  periods. 
When,  for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradford,  die  Apiocrinites  of 
that  locality  is  found  rooted  upon  a  subjacent  caleareons  bed,  one  of 
the  oolitic  series,  and  icntangled  in  a  seam  of  day,  its  parts  aome* 
timea  beautifully  preserved,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  influx  of  mud  from  which  it  could  not  escape.  In  Hke  nm* 
ner,  also,  the  preservation  of  bug  uninjured  stems  of  various  ewsi- 
nites  found  amid  the  Silurian  and  other  older  depositB,  on  the 
snrfiMies  of  limestone  and  other  rocks,  and  having  had  a  eoveiiag  of 
fine  sediment,  would  appear  to  be  explained.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Lias  <^  Golden  Cope,  near  Lyme  Regis,  multitudes  of  beleauiilei^ 
some  with  even  the  ink-bag  of  these  molluscs  preserved,  ao  ibfm  a 
seam  of  organic  remains,  that  the  observer  is  led  to  infer  a  sudden 
destruction  of  thousands  of  them  over  a  moderate  area.  Ammonitsi 
are  also  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers,  distributed  in  a  depth  of 
only  a  few  inches,  over  areas  of  a  square  mile  or  more,  as  if  suddttily 
destroyed.  ...  It  sometimes  happens  tiiat  the  sheUs  of  md* 
lliecR  show  that  when  their  animals  were  entombed,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  their  bodies  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  sedimeot  whidi 
enveloped  them.  •  .  *  Multitudes  of  examples  are  found  in  cer^ 
tsin  areas  and  deposits  where  the  presence  of  the  animals  in  thdr 
ahdls  should  seem  required.  When  we  consider  the  probaUe  voca- 
dty  of  numerous  creatures  in  fresh  and  sea  waters,  and  the  mdti- 
tudes  of  scavenger  ammals  consuming  decayed  animal  matters  at  all 
geological  times,  the  discovery  of  certain  aqueous  reptiles  preserved 
entire  amid  rocks,  even  with  the  contents  of  their  intestines  preserved, 
Kads  us  to  infer  that  their  entombment,  if  not  also  their  death,  was 
sudden.  And  this  appears  the  more  probable  when  we  find,  as  often 
Happens,  thai  in  the  same  depodts  the  same  kinds  of  aqueous  rep- 
tiles are  dismembered,  as  if  by  predaceous  animals  feeding  uptm 
them.  While,  at  tinnes,  in  the  lias  of  Western  ftigland,  the  skde- 
lans  of  IchthycJBauri  and  Pledosauri, are  so  wdl  preserved^  that  slim 
wmAj  aV  the  bones.are.  in  thdr  proper  places;  at  others  the  boMS 
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of  these  reptMeB  are  dispereed,  though  not  always  hr  removed  from 
the  place  where  the  animab  died.  In  fact  the  appearances  presented 
are  precisely  those  of  decomposition  having  been  so  hr  advanced^ 
thai  the  scavenger  animals  could  feed  upon  the  carcases,  and  drag 
the  bones  short  distances,  so  as  somewhat  to  scatter  them.'' — J)e  La 
BeMt  Qeoiogieal  Ohfervety  pp.  515,  510. 

The  preservation  of  such  multitudea  of  animaJB  of  all 
Olden  anmutilated,  which  admits  of  no  solution,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  suddenly  destroyed  and 
immediately  buried,  thus  indicates  decisively  that  the  strata 
in  which  they  are  enveloped  were  deposited  with  rapidity. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  unfossiliferous  strata 
were  not  constructed  with  equal  expedition?  None  what- 
ever. AH  their  features  indicate  that  they  had  their  origin 
in  the  same  causes,  and  were  formed  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

7.  This  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  materials  of  the 
strata  were  introduced  into  the  oceans  and  seas,  suggests  the 
probable  reason  that  those  animals  that  were  invested  with 
a  covering  of  silex  or  lime,  swarmed  at  periods  in  certain 
localities,  in  infinite  numbers.  The  infusion  into  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  at  those  points,  of  the  elements  of  which  their 
shells  are  formed,  perhaps  at  a  temperature  equal  to  or 
above  that  of  the  equatorial  seas,  and  that  rendered  their 
propagation  practicable  through  the  whole  year,  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  their  extraordinary  multiplication.  The 
slight  aninuilcula  whose  siliceous  sheaths  are  in  a  few  places 
aocomnlated  in  vast  masses,  cast  their  coverings  periodically, 
and,  like  other  creatures  of  that  order,  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  minuteness.  The  bulk 
of  their  relics  is  not  greater  perhaps  in  proportion  to  their 
power  of  increase,  than  that  of  some  larger  animals.  There 
ia^  at  least,  no  satis&ctory  explanation  of  their  infinite  multi* 
tude  on  any  other  theory.  The  supposition  of  vast  ages  during 
which  they  existed,  is  altogether  inadmissible ;  for  they  are 
not  common  to  all  geological  times,  but  confined  to  periods 
of  comparatively  slight  length ;  and  there  are  no  indications 
that  the  strata  formed  contemporaneously  with  them,  occu- 
pied a  long  round  of  ages.  Myriads  as  innumerable  as  those 
of  the  infusoria  that  sometimes  now  animate  every  drop  of 
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the  ocean  through  hundreds  of  cubic  miles,  casting  their 
sheaths  at  slight  intervals,  would  in  a  few  years  accumulate 
masses  au  great  as  those  imbedded  in  the  strata. 

8.  It  suggests  a  more  probable  solution  than  any  other  (tf 
the  origin  of  rock  salt,  and  the  saliferous  marls  fit>m  whidi 
salt  springs  arise.  Those  marls  were  undoubtedly  ejected, 
like  all  others,  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  why 
should  not  the  salt  with  which  they  are  saturated  have  been 
ejected  along  with  them?  We  know  that  soda  exists  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  a  conspicuous  element  in  many  ct 
the  volcanic  rocks ;  and  chloride  also,  as  it  is  an  element  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  conmion  and  abun- 
dant of  the  gases  emitted  from  volcanoes. 

"  Muriatic  acid  seems  to  be  generated  during  almost  all  the  phases 
of  volcanic  action ;  for  although  some  have  attempted  to  establish  a 
class  of  volcanoes  to  which  the  production  of  muriatic  acid  was  pecu- 
liar, yet  it  would  appear  that  there  were  none  from  which  this  gts  is 
not  in  greater  or  less  quantity  disengaged." — DatUmey'i  DestripHm 
of  VoleanoeSj  p.  607. 

Their  ejection  in  combination,  and  in  such  conditions  as  to 
form  rock  salt,  however  it  may  transcend  our  comprehen- 
sion, is  no  more  incredible  than  many  other  processes,  of  the 
occurrence  of  which  we  have  ample  evidence.  There  is  no 
other  theory  of  its  origin  that  is  not  perplexed  with  insuper- 
able objections. 

9.  This  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  strata  were 
formed,  is  confirmed  by  the  softness  and  pliancy  which  they 
^)pear  universally  to  have  retained,  till  the  time  of  their 
upheaval.  That  they  were  so  soft  when  elevated  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  flexion  without  breaking,  is  seen  fit>m  the 
curvatures  and  contortions  to  which  those  of  every  species, 
especially  from  gneiss  up  to  the  last  of  the  shdes,  sand- 
stones, limestones,  and  coal  beds  of  the  carboniferous  system, 
have  been  subjected. 

^^  Contorted  strata  are  common  on  the  skirts  or  flanks  of  many 
mountain  chains,  appearing  to  show  that  before  the  latter  attained 
their  existing  forms,  there  was  a  pressure  from  the  central  parts  out- 
ward, causing  the  lateral  contortions. 
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**  To  produce  this  effect — as  in  the  Alps,  between  Rigi  and  tlte 
Hospice  of  St  Gothard — ^we  seem  compelled  to  suppose  the  whole 
maas  of  the  calcareous  Alps — ^a  series  of  mixed  strata  of  limestone, 
atgillaceous  slates,  shales,  and  sandstone,  the  former  predominating 
have  been  in  a  yielding  or  comparatively  soft  state.  We  can 
ily  suppose  with  any  approach  to  probability,  that  the  soft 
yielding  condition  of  this  nuuss  should  have  continued  suffidentiy 
king  to  enable  a  succession  of  small  shocks,  of  no  greater  intensity 
than  those  of  a  modem  earUiquake,  to  have  acted  upon  it  The 
whole  strongly  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  powerful  exertion, 
iMcing  the  limestone  and  associated  beds  outwards." — M.  T.  de  la, 
BtM9  TkwnU  Otology,  pp.  113, 114. 

In  some  instances  they  form  a  simple  curve;  in  others  a 
aeries  of  curves^  like  so  many  waves ;  in  others  still  they  are 
fidded  over  like  a  half  dozen  of  the  letter  S  joined  in  a  con- 
tiniious  line.  The  folding,  in  some  localities,  is  on  so  great 
a  acalei  that  the  strata  must  either  have  been  drawn  from  a 
distance  or  else  greatly  expanded  in  length  and  breadth.  In 
•ome  parts  of  the  Alleghanies  the  coal  series  within  a  half 
doeen  square  miles,  would,  if  spread  out  on  a  level,  cover 
two  ix  three  times  that  space. 

^The  most  probable  condition  of  contortion  appears  to  be  pressure 
of  solid  matter  on  yielding  stratified  substances,  which,  while  they 
bend,  also  itlide  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  planes  of  stratification." — 
JST.  T.  de  la  Beche's  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  121. 

No  such  softness  and  pliancy  are  retained  by  the  stratified 
<Mr  crystallized  rocks  that  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  how- 
ever fiir  they  may  be  below  the  line  of  the  sea.  Though  per- 
meated by  moisture,  and,  when  first  raised  to  the  atmosphere, 
flur  more  easily  sawn  or  wrought  with  the  chisel  than  after 
the  water  with  which  they  are  charged  has  evaporated,  they 
yet  are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  bent  without  firac- 
tore.  As  then  they  must  have  continued  in  a  pliant 
state  till  their  upheaval  was  completed  and  they  were 
moulded  into  their  present  form,  it  is  manifest  that  their 
elevation  must  have  taken  place  rapidly.  It  cannot  have 
proceeded,  as  many  geologists  maintain,  by  such  slow  stages, 
SB  to  have  been  prolonged  through  a  series  of  ages.  If  pro- 
tracted after  emerging  from  the  ocean  through  even  a  few 
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years,  the  heat  beneath  of  the  molten  mass  of  granite  bj 
which  thej  were  forced  upwards,  and  the  action  of  the  son 
and  atmosphere,  would  have  desiccated  and  hardened  them 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of  being 
bent  into  curves  and  folds  without  breaking  into  fragments. 
We  have  the  most  decisive  evidence,  therefore,  that  their 
upheaval  was  accomplished  in  a  brief  period ;  and  that  the 
vast  round  of  years  which  geologists  have  regarded  as  lequi- 
site  to  that  process,  is  wholly  imaginary. 

10.  Their  upheaval  and  subjection  in  that  pliant  state  to 
the  powerful  breakers,  waves,  and  currents  of  the  ocean 
explains  the  denudations  which  they  have  undergone.  Had 
they  possessed  their  present  hardness  when  rising  through 
the  ocean  into  the  atmosphere,  no  such  immense  wearing 
away  and  such  vast  excavations  as  have  been  wrought  in 
them  would  have  been  possible. 

^  Of  the  formations  comprisiDg  the  rocks  of  this  portion  of  the 
State,  ii.  and  iii.  are  a  limestone  and  slate  stratum,  which  are  at  ill 
times  more  destructible  than  sandstone ;  but  especially  so  mutt  tiiey 
have  been  in  their  soft  and  pulpj  state  at  the  tim^  of  their  eleratMm 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  were  deposited.  Henee 
they  have  been  more  deeply  excavated  than  the  harder  ponderous 
beds  of  sandstone,  of  which  formation  iv.  consists.  We  accordingly 
find  formations  ii.  and  iii.  always  in  the  deep  and  nearly  level 
valleys,  and  iv.  in  the  high  and  steep  mountain  ridges.  Of  the  other 
rocks,  formation  v.  consists  chiefly  of  soft  slates  and  calcareous  slates. 
Formation  vi.,  of  limestone,  which,  like  ii.,  was  evidently  of  a  very 
soft  consistence  when  first  uplifted,  and  formation  viii.  of  a  mass  of 
slate  and  argillaceous  rocks.  These  would  all  be  liable  to  veiy 
extensive  destruction  whenever  subterraneous  uplifting  forces  should 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  those  tremendous  currents,  whidi 
those  same  uplifting  actions  set  in  motion.'' — JJ.  J).  Bodgers^t  Report 
on  the  Geology  of  Fennsylvaniay  1838,  p.  41. 

The  sea  does  not  now  wear  the  solid  rocks  that  lie  embo- 
somed in  it,  or  rise  from  its  surfiwje,  except  in  a  few  positions 
where  exposed  to  the  most  powerful  breakers  and  currents; 
and  there  what  it  rends  and  w^ears  away  is  scarcely  appreciar 
ble,  compared  to  the  masses  that  meet  the  shock  of  its 
powerful  enginery  century  after  century  without  yielding. 
Myriads  of  ages  would  have  contributed  little  towards 
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down  strata  of  suoh  hardnesO)  soores,  Ii\£Ddred%  and 
e^en  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  over  wide  areas,  sooop- 
iog  out  valleys,  and  ploughing  the  broad  passages  betwixt 
the  hills,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  the  rivers  cut  their 
ohannels.  But  that  immense  rending  and  denudation  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  rapid  upheaval  of  the  strata  from  a 
level  beneath  the  sea,  in  a  condition  so  pliant  as  to  yield  to 
the  violent  currents  and  waves  which  that  process  itself 
must  have  created,  and  the  resistless  sweep  and  dash  .of 
ooean-tempests  and  storms.  Under  the  impulse  of  those 
powerful  agents,  the  parts  most  elevated  would  at  many 
points  be  instantly  swept  away,  and  where  a  whole  conti* 
nent^  like  that  of  South  America,  rose  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  cause  the  ocean  to  recede  with  a  resistless  rush  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles,  its  currents  would  necessarily 
tear  up  and  bear  off  the  strata  over  extensive  regions. 
Instead  of  vast  ages  and  incalculable  periods,  a  very  brief 
time,  therefore,  would  be  ample  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  the  great  modifications  of  that  class  to  which  the  strata 
have  been  subjected.  The  cuttings  accordingly  through 
hills,  the  excavations  of  the  valleys,  and  the  removal  of 
strata  from  large  districts,  and  deposit  of  the  detritus  in 
others,  are  precisely  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
vehement  commotion  and  violent  currents  of  the  ocean  act- 
ing on  such  susceptible  materials.  On  the  prevalent  theory, 
however,  they  are  wholly  inexplicable.  If  the  strata  on  the 
tops  and  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  on  the  plains 
and  depressed  surfaces,  were  as  hard  at  their  upheaval  from 
the  ocean  as  they  now  are,  no  solution  could  be  given  of  the 
vast  degradation  that  has  taken  place  at  many  points  in 
rocky  ranges  and  plateaus,  the  abrasion  of  solid  masses 
firom  wide  plains,  and  the  scooping  out  of  deep  channels  and 
valleys  between  the  hills,  arranged  in  the  same  relations  to 
each  other,  and  exhibiting  the  same  outlines  as  those  that 
are  now  wrought  in  yielding  soils  by  deluges  and  floods  that 
sweep  over  them. 

11.  The  sofl  condition  of  the  strata  at  their  upheaval  into 
the  atmosphere,  indicates  the  reason  also  of  the  excavations 
within  a  brief  period  by  rivers  of  their  deep  channels  for 
miles  through  rocky  strata.  Thus  the  Niagara  must  natu- 
rally have  cut  its  passage  back  from  Lake  Ontario  to  near 
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itB  present  iail  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years ;  inasmubh  as  the 
strata  over  which  it  passed  were  at  first  so  pliant  as  easflj 
to  yield  to  the  powerfol  impulse  of  the  current  and  cataract 
That  that  was  their  state,  is  indisputable,  not  only  fix>m  the 
ftet  that  the  strata  generally  were  unhardened  at  their 
upheaval,  but  that  the  same  formations  on  the  Helderbeig 
and  the  Appalachians  were  actually  subjected  to  curvatures 
and  contortions,  that  show  that  under  the  surge  and  dash  of 
such  a  mass  of  waters  as  the  Niagara,  they  would  have 
given  way  in  a  moment,  and  dissolving  into  their  primitive 
particles,  been  borne  ofiF  by  the  resistless  current.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  long  round  of  ages,  or  even  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  could  have  been  exhausted  in  excavating  sudi 
a  chasm  in  strata  in  that  condition,  is  a  consummate 
solecism.  The  length  and  depth  of  the  channel,  instead  of 
proving  that  a  long  period  elapsed  during  its  excavatioDf 
present  a  resistless  demonstration  that  no  more  time  can 
have  been  occupied  by  it  than  passed  between  the  upheaval 
of  the  strata  and  their  acquiring  such  a  measure  of  hardness 
as  to  enable  them  to  resist,  as  they  now  do,  the  impulse  of 
the  waters.  It  is  truly  surprising  that  geologists,  though 
aware  of  the  evidences  that  the  strata,  at  their  elevation, 
were  tender  and  plastic,  should  yet  wholly  overlook  it  in 
their  theories  of  erosion  and  denudation,  and  proceed  in 
their  inferences  respecting  the  time  that  was  required  for 
those  processes,  on  the  assumption  that  the  rocks  that  have 
been  swept  off,  or  cut  by  deep  gorges,  must  &om  the  first 
have  had  all  their  present  hardness. 

12.  The  plastic  condition  of  the  rocks  at  the  elevation  of 
the  mountains  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
the  rounded  stones,,  pebbles,  and  much,  probably,  of  the 
gravel  that  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  ranges,  as 
the  Cordilleras  of  South  America,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Appalachians,  and  the  Alps.  At  the  sudden  upheaval 
of  those,  chasms  were  opened  in  them  doubtless,  and 
explosions  of  gas,  and  not  improbably  of  lava,  took  place, 
by  which  portions  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  forced 
their  way  upwards,  were  torn  into  fragments,  and  projected 
with  a  rotary  motion  into  the  surging  and  rushing  waters  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  whirl  of  which  they  were  borne  off  to  a 
distance  ere  they  reached  the  bottom,  and  stripped  in  the 
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process  of  their  angles  and  points,  and  reduced  to  a  circular 
or  elliptical  form.  Their  rounding  was  then  soon  completed 
by  the  ceaseless  change  of  position  and  wear  to  which  thej 
continued  to  be  subjected  by  the  advance  and  recession  of 
powerful  waves,  while  the  areas  on  which  they  lie  were 
upheaving  towards  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ocean  retreating 
to  its  present  bed.  It  is  noticeable  that  these  vast  bodies  of 
stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel  lie  at  the  eastward  of  the  moun- 
tain range  fix>m  which  they  were  derived.    Thus  in  Patago- 


*^  Here — in  Patagonia — in  the  tertiary  formations — along  himdredB 
of  miles  of  ooatt,  we  have  one  great  deposit,  including  many  ter- 
tiaiy  shells  all  aj^Mrently  extinct  These  beds  are  covered  by  others 
^  a  peculiar  soft  white  stone,  including  much  gypsum,  and  resem- 
bling chalk,  but  really  of  a  pumioeous  nature.  It  is  highly  remark- 
able, from  being  composed,  to  at  least  one  tenth  part  of  its  bulk,  ni 
infiuoria.  This  bed  extends  500  miles  along  the  coast,  and  probaUy 
fin  a  considerably  greater  distance.  At  Port  Julian  its  thickness  is 
more  than  800  feet  1  These  white  beds  are  everywhere  capped  by  a 
mass  of  gravel,  forming,  probably,  one  of  the  largest  beds  of  shingle 
in  the  world ;  it  certainly  extends  from  near  the  Rio  Colorado  to 
between  600  and  700  nautical  miles  southwest ;  at  Santa  Groz,  a 
river  a  little  north  of  St.  Julian,  it  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordil- 
leia ;  half  way  up  the  river,  its  thickness  is  more  than  200  feet ;  it 
probably  everywhere  extends  to  thU  great  chain^  whence  the  veil 
rwmdtd  pebbles  of  porphyry  have  been  derived.  We  may  consider 
its  average  breadth  as  200  miles,  and  its  average  thickness  as  about 
Ifty  feet  If  this  great  bed  of  pebbles,  without  including  the  mud 
necessarily  derived  from  their  attrition,  was  piled  into  a  mound,  it 
would  form  a  great  mountain  chain  P — DarwiiCs  Journal  of 
Betearehee  in  Natural  History  and  Geology  in  the  Voyage  of  the 
BeagU,  pp.  170, 171. 

^  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  the  bed  of  gravel  is  frt>m 
twenty  to  about  thirty-four  feet  in  thickness.  The  p^bles  vary  from 
minnte  ones  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  even  to  that  of  half  a 
man's  head.  They  consist  of  paler  varieties  of  porphyry  than  those 
found  further  northward,  and  there  are  fewer  of  the  gallstone  yellow 
kind ;  pebbles  of  compact  black  day  slate  were  here  first  observed. 
The  gravel  covers  the  step-formed  plains  at  the  mouth,  head,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  At  the  distance  of 
110  miles  from  the  coast,  the  plain  has  risen  to  the  height  of  1416 
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ftet  above  the  sea,  and  the  gravel,  with  the  associate  great  boolder 
ftMrmadony  has  attained  a  thickness  of  212  feet.  The  plain,  app*- 
Nntly  with  its  usual  gravel  covering,  slopes  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Oordillera  to  the  height  of  between  3200  and  8300  feet  In  ascend- 
ing the  valley,  the  gravel  gradually  becomes  entirely  altered  in  cha- 
racter; high  up  we  have  pebbles  of  crystalline  felspathic  rooks^  com- 
pact day-slates,  quartzose  schists,  and  pale-colored  porphyries ;  these 
rodEB,  judging  from  the  gigantic  boulders  on  the  surfiace,  and  from 
some  small  pebUes  imbedded  beneath  700  feet  in  thickness  of 
tertiary  strata,  are  the  prevailing  kinds  in  this  part  of  the  CordiUeni : 
pebbles  of  basalt  from  the  neighboring  streams  of  basaltic  lava  ate 

also  numerous." 

*  *  •  •  •  • 

^  The  transportal  and  origin  of  this  vast  bed  of  pebbles  is  an 
interesting  problem.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  cap  the  step- 
formed  plains,  worn  by  the  sea  within  the  period  of  existing  shells, 
their  deposition,  at  least  on  the  plains  up  to  a  height  of  400  feet, 
must  have  been  a  recent  geological  event.  From  the  form  of  the 
continent,  we  may  be  sure  they  have  come  from  the  westward,  pro- 
bably in  chief  part  from  the  Cordillera,  but  perhaps  partly  from 
unknown  rocky  ridges  in  the  central  districts  of  Patagonia.  Hut 
the  pebbles  have  not  been  transported  by  rivers  from  the  interior 
towards  the  coast,  we  may  condude  from  the  fewness  and  smallnesB 
of  the  streams  of  Patagonia.  ....  That  the  pebbles  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  Patagonia  have  not  been  transported  by  ice- 
agency,  ....  we  may  conclude  from  the  absence  of  all  angu- 
lar fragments  in  the  gravel,  and  from  the  complete  contrast  in  many 
other  respects  between  the  shingle  and  the  neighboring  boulder  f(^ 
mation. 

*^  Looking  to  the  gravel  on  any  one  of  the  step-formed  plains,  I 
cannot  doubt,  ....  that  it  has  been  spread  out  and  levelled 
by  the  long  continued  action  of  the  sea,  probably  during  the  slow 
rise  of  the  land.'* — DarwirCs  Geological  Observations  on  South  Ame- 
rica^ pp.  20-22. 

Beds  of  pebbles  and  gravel,  formed  of  quartz,  gneiss,  and 
primary  slate,  are  strewn  in  much  the  same  manner  on  the 
AtUntic  side  of  the  Appalachians  in  Virginia. 

^  The  loose  aggregation  and  coarse  materials  of  these  beds  give 
them  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  common  diluvium  of  sand  and 
gravd,  generally  forming  the  surface  strata  in  thb  part  of  the  State^ 
aa  t«  render  earafiil  observation  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish 
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between  them ;  and  even  the  cloeest  inspection  in  some  cases  will 
not  sa£Soe  for  this  purpose.  This  obscaiity,  however,  does  not  apply 
Id  localities  in  which  the  tertiary  beds  are  seen  resting  upon  them, 
aa  in  such  cases  the  subjacent  position  of  the  sandstone  or  conglo- 
merate determines  its  true  geological  character,  the  diluvial  sand  or 
gravel  having  its  place  above  the  tertiary. 

''When  the  tertiary,  .  .  .  having  been  removed,  •  .  . 
haa  been  replaced  by  diluvial  sand  and  gravel  deposited  on  the 
broken  surface  of  the  secondary,'*  still,  *'  a  marked  difference  may  be 
noticed  in  their  composition,  especially  in  the  comparatively  large 
amonnt  of  white  felspathic  earth  blended  with  the  coarser  matter  of 
the  upper  secondary.  Indeed,  at  most  localities,  however  large  may 
be  the  pebbles  imbedded  in  some  of  the  layers,  the  intervening 
matter  will  be  found  to  possess  the  character  of  a  soft  felspathic 
•andstone,  and  some  portions  of  the  mass  will  display  this  eharacler 
throughout. 

*  The  pebbles  thus  imbedded  in  the  finer  material  of  these  beds, 
sometimes  in  layers  of  many  feet  in  thickness,  but  oftener  in  narrow 
•MffiM,  are  frequently  of  great  size,  measuring  even  as  much  as  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  of  veiy  various  origin ;  some 
being  from  the  primary  region,  and  consisting  of  quartz,  gneiss,  and 
primaiy  slates,  while  others  are  from  the  formations  further  west, 
and  especially  that  lying  on  the  valley  (west)  side  of  the  Blue 
Bidge,  and  which  I  have  designated  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  rocks 
of  our  great  Appalachian  system.  These  fragments  of  formation  i., 
lemaikable  for  their  bright  white  color  and  their  great  magnitude, 
serve  to  distinguish  the  mass  in  which  they  occur  from  the  overlying 
dOovium,  in  which  nothing  analogous  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 
Fioiming  thus  a  part  of  what  may  be  considered  as  ancient  diluvium 
belonging  to  the  secondary  era,  Uiey  point  to  the  extensive  agency 
of  the  currents  by  which  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  these  upper 
seoondary  strata  were  swept  together." — Rodger^a  Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Virginia,  1889,  pp.  86,  37. 

See  also  p.  60  for  a  description  of  similar  oonglomeratea 
and  sandstones  in  the  northern  district  east  of  the  Blue 
Bidge. 

That  these  immense  masses  were  thus  swept  towards  the 
east,  indicates  that  a  resistless  rush  of  the  ocean  took  place  in 
dmt  direction  at  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains  from  whieh 
ikey  were  hurled  by  volcanic  explosions,  or  torn  by  the 
magd  and  sweep  of  the  waters.  This  and  the  transportation 
of  the  pebbles  to  sach  a  distance,  may  have  arisen  in  a  mea* 
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sore  fix>m  the  elevation  of  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
first  li^  instead  of  being  raised  throughout  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  elevated  first  at  the  western  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  slope  beneath  the  sea,  descending  one,  two,  or  three  miles 
towards  the  east,  the  sudden  upheaval  of  the  Cordilleras  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  atmosphere,  would  have 
thrown  the  vast  mass  of  waters  that  before  rested  on  the 
plains  of  Patagonia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Bra2nl  towards  the 
Atlantic,  so  as  to  have  drawn  i^r  them  a  current  firom  the 
Pacific  of  hundreds  of  times  the  force  with  which  it  suiges 
in  an  ordinary  tempest,  and  swept  the  fragments  ejected 
fix)m  the  interior,  and  wrenched  firom  the  summit  and  sides 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  distance  tof  many  miles;  and  its 
oeaseless  waves  would  then  at  every  roll  along  the  inclining 
bottom,  have  borne  them  still  fiirther  into  the  depths. 
These  stupendous  processes,  which  were  wholly  impossible 
on  the  prevailing  theory,  might  thus  have  been  dispatched  in 
a  very  brief  period,  instead  of  occupying  the  interminable 
ages  which  geologists  assign  them. 

13.  These  views  of  the  period  at  which  the  strata  were 
fi>rmed,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  submersion  of  the  land 
beneath  the  sea,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea  firom  the  land, 
indicate  the  reason  that  no  human  remains  are  found  fossil- 
ized in  the  strata.  Geologists  generally  allege  the  &ct  that 
no  relics  of  the  human  race  are  buried  in  the  rocks  in  which 
so  many  animals  of  the  sea  and  land  are  entombed,  as  a 
decisive  proof  that  man  was  not  created  till  after  these  rocks 
were  formed.  No  conclusion,  however,  could  be  more  irre- 
levant and  groundless.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  human  £Eunily  lived  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, in  Europe,  or  in  those  parts  of  Asia  or  Afirica  in 
which  the  strata  have  been  examined.  How,  then,  could 
their  remains  be  entombed  in  the  rocks  of  those  regions  7 
The  strata,  moreover,  diat  now  form  the  crust  of  the  conti- 
nents and  islands,  in  the  main,  lay  undoubtedly,  previous  to 
the  deluge,  beneath  the  sea,  and  were  formed,  at  least  chiefly, 
during  the  interval  firom  the  creation  to  that  catastrophe. 
The  primitive  earth,  occupied  by  the  first  pair  and  their 
descendants  down  to  the  flood,  was  then  submerged — and 
doubtless  by  its  own  subsidence — and  still  continues  to  lie  at 
tha  bottom  of  the  ocean.   For  how  could  it  have  sunk  beneath 
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the  waters  to  so  great  a  depth,  unless  on  the  one  hand  by  its 
being  depressed  below  the  line  it  had  before  oocupiedi  and 
<m  the  other,  by  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
former  sea  ?    But  such  a  subsidence  of  that  ancient  earth 
would  have  caused  the  ocean  to  rush  on  to  it  from  every  side, 
and  carried  its  population  and  all  other  movable  things 
ficom  its  exterior  towards  its  centre,  where  they  would  natu- 
rally have  sunk  along  with  the  wreck  of  their  dwellings, 
fields^  and  forests,  and  been  buried  beneath  the  mud  and 
■and  with  which  the  rushing  waters  would  have  become 
oharged.    To  suppose  that  their  bodies  could  have  disentan- 
gled themselves  from  such  a  complicated  mass,  and  floated 
off  against  the  current  to  the  other  hemisphere,  is  to  con* 
tradict  the  physical  laws  to  which  they  and  the  movements 
of  the  ocean  must  have  been  subject.    The  total  abeenoe 
from  the  strata  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  of  Africa,  and 
Afliai  of  the  relics  of  those  then  destroyed,  is  precisely  there- 
fxre  what  was  to  be  expected  from  ^e  time  and  mode  of 
their  destruction.    How  could  their  remains  be  entombed  in 
those  strata  which  had  been  deposited  before  the  epoch  of  the 
ddage,  that  swept  them  to  their  watery  sepulchre?    How 
oonld  they  obtain  a  burial  in  the  seas  where  these  strata 
were  formed,  when  their  distance  was  so  great  as  to  preclude 
tfattr  being  borne  to  them  ?    How  extensive  the  continent, 
or  continents'  and  islands,  of  that  world  were,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging.    It  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  of 
bat  moderate  dimensions  at  their  elevation  on  the  third  day 
of  the  creation ;  and  they  may  have  been  enlarged  at  subse- 
quent periods,  as  the  race  multiplied,  and  still  have  been  at 
tfie  time  of  their  submergence,  at  the  deluge,  greatly  inferior 
in  extent  to  the  present  dry  land.    On  that  supposition,  por- 
tions of  the  present  continents  might  have  been  elevated 
into  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to  have  borne  the  vegetable 
growths  out  of  which  the  coal  beds  were  formed,  without 
rendering  the  aggregate  of  the  dry  land  greater  tlian  it  is 
now. 

14.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  at  the  reappearance  of 
dry  land  at  the  close  of  the  deluge,  the  extent  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  raised  above  the  ocean,  was  comparatively  small ; 
and  that  the  great  processes  by  which  the  strata  generally 
were  completed,  and  the  continents  and  islands  elevated  to 
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their  preBent  pocdtionB,  were  continued  through  a  considerit- 
Ue  period  after  l^at  event  And  it  may  have  been  in  refer* 
enee  to  such  a  gradual  reoonfitruction  of  the  crtust  of  the 
earth,  that  animalB  were  preserved  in  the  ark,  notwithstand- 
in% — as  there  is  reason  to  believe — there  were  to  be  new 
creations  to  stock  the  remote  regions  of  Asia,  and  other  eon- 
tinents  and  islands  which  were  to  be  prepared  to  be  peopled 
with  animals  more  rapidly  than  those  from  the  ark  could 
multiply ;  or  from  their  distance,  the  impassable  barrieni  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  their  different  climates^ 
were  to  require  a  creation  on  their  own  soil  of  peonliar 
genera  and  species.  While,  therefore,  the  animals  preserved 
in  the  ark  may  have  been  sufficient  in  kinds  aiid  numbers  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  stock  that 
part  of  the  earth  that  was  first  raised  above  the  sea ;  as  other 
oountries  became  fitted  to  support  the  same  or  other  tribes, 
diose  with  which  they  were  peopled  may  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  a  new  fiat  And  on  this  supposition  the 
existence  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  Africa,  and  this  con- 
tinent,  of  the  land  animals  whose  relics  are  fossilized  in  the 
stnUa,  is  rendered  consistent  with  ihe  sacred  history  of  the 
creation  and  deluge.  These  animals  existed  undoubtedly 
after  the  deluge,  not  anterior  to  it  Some  of  the  species  <rf 
Europe  and  Africa  that  were  the  most  active,  and  best 
adapted  to  live  in  different  climes,  may  have  migrated  from 
the  east;  but  most  were  probably  created  in  the  regions 
where  they  perished.  K  during  the  two  or  three  hundred 
years  that  followed  the  flood,  Northern  Ama,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America,  emerged  from  the  ocean,  portions  of  them 
being  gradually  drained  of  their  watere,  and  portions  again 
submerged,  or  overflowed  by  deluges  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den elevation  of  other  tracts ;  there  was  ample  space  for  the 
life  and  destruction  of  the  land  animals  whose  remains  are 
buried  in  the  upper  tertiary  strata,  gravel,  and  soil  of  these 
f^gionB  that  were  formed  aft^  the  elevation,  at  least  in  a 
considerable  measure,  of  their  great  mountain  ranges. 

The  &ct  that  certain  classes  of  animals  appear  to  have 
passed  out  of  existence  during  the  formation  of  the  strata, 
and  other  forms  of  marine  life  and  land  animals  that  bad 
aot  before  inhabit^  the  same  regions  were  called  into  exist- 
enoe^  and  in  their  turn  sw^  away  also,  is  indeed  alleged  hj 
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flome  as  a  decisive  proof  that  vast  periods  must  have  been 
occupied  by  these  changes.    No  condusion,  however,  could 
be  more  uimaturaL    Vast  periods  siurely  were  not  required 
for  the  creation  of  animals.    They  are  instantly  called  into 
being  by  the  word  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  not  in  single  pairs, 
like  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  but  in  crowds,  as  at 
the  first  creation  of  the  tenants  of  the  air  and  the  water,  when 
the  waters  were  commanded  to  ''  bring  forth  ahundandy  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  ily  above 
the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven ;"  and  the  earth 
was  commanded  to  '^  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind;''  which  also,  like  the  fish  and  fowl,  were  produced, 
doubtless,  not  solely  in  one  locality,  but  wherever  the  earth 
was  prepared  to  sustain  them.    Their  creation  shows,  there- 
fiue,  that  instead  of  innumerable  ages,  only  brief  periods 
were  required  for  their  being  called  into  existence.    Nor  is 
the  extinction  of  certain  classes  any  more  a  proof  of  the 
lapse  of  long  periods ;  as  all  appearances  indicate  that  their 
destruction  took  place  by  causes  that  were  sudden  and  acted 
over  great  areas ;  such  as  the  effusion  of  deadly  gases  into 
the  ocean ;  the  eruption  of  vast  masses  of  silex,  alumine, 
lime,  and  other  substances  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  that 
thickened  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  generated  chemical  pro- 
cesses that  were  fatal  to  animal  life.    Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  there  were  long  intervals  between  the 
extinction  of  one  series  and  the  creation  of  its  successors. 
The  seas  and  lands  were  again  repeopled,  doubtless,  as  soon 
as  they  became  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  the  tribes  with 
which  they  were  next  stocked.    The  change  of  their  popu- 
lation, therefore,  by  these  rapid  processes,  instead  of  demand- 
ing a  long  round  of  ages,  indicates  that  it  was  accomplished 
in  a  short  time. 

This  supposition  accounts  also  for  the  preservation  of  such 
of  the  rehcs  of  those  animals  as,  instead  of  being  entombed 
in  the  solid  strata,  were  buried  in  the  gravel  or  sands 
deposited  above  them,  where  they  have  been  exposed  to 
moisture  and  other  chemical  agents  that  were  adapted  to 
induce  their  decay.  That  bones  of  any  species  should  be 
preserved  in  such  conditions,  through  the  vast  series  of  ages 
which  geologists  assign  to  them — 30,000  yeara^  Sir  C.  Lyell 
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assumes;  have  passed  since  the  burial  of  the  Mastodon  found 
in  the  gravel  near  Niagara — ^is  physically  impossible.  If  the 
same  chemical  forces  that  acted  on  that  skeleton  disintegrated 
during  that  period  immense  masses  of  the  most  solid  rocks, 
and  bore  their  detritus  to  the  sea — as  that  writer  holds— -how 
18  it  that  those  bones,  which  were  &r  more  easily  decomposed, 
should  have  withstood  their  destructive  agency  and  survived 
almost  unimpaired  ?  The  two  assumptions  are  incompatible 
with  each  other.  Many  of  the  skeletons  that  are  found 
buried  in  Tow  grounds,  bogs,  and  swamps,  are  probably  of  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  Others  were  doubtless  of  a  much 
earlier  age ;  but  four  thousand  years  are  probably  as  long  a 
period  as  any  of  them  could  have  been  preserved  without 
undergoing  a  greater  measure  of  decay. 

Such  are  the  fiusts  atid  considerations  that  confirm  the 
view  we  have  presented  of  the  formation  of  the  strata.  We 
might  add  many  others ;  but  these  are  sufficient  on  the  one 
hand  to  demonstrate  the  total  error  of  the  theory  generally 
entertained  by  geologists ;  and  on  the  other,  to  show  that  the 
strata,  so  far  from  offering  any  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic 
record  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  are  in  entire  harmony  with 
it,  and  indicate  in  all  their  great  features  that  they  weie 
formed  with  a  rapidity  as  great  as  that  history  implies. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  although  the  views  we  have 
advanced  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  and  with  the  appearances  of  the  strata ;  and  to  show 
that  all  the  great  processes  by  which  the  crust  of  the  earth 
leceived  its  present  form,  may  have  been  consummated 
within  the  period  we  have  supposed— the  1800  or  2000 
years  that  followed  the  creation — ^y et  we  have  produced  no 
absolute  demonstration  that  such  was  the  &ct;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  finished  in 
that  period,  and  to  suppose  that  they  occupied  a  fistr  greater 
aeries  of  ages. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  object  that 
we  should  demonstrate  directly  and  absolutely  y^xmi  the  strata 
"Aemsetvee^  that  they  were  completed  in  that  period.  Our 
aim  is  to  confute  ^e  representation,  that  the  strata  them- 
•elves  present  resistless  evidence  that  they  were  fo^ed  at  a 
ikr  earlier  epoch  than  that  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer  the 
tnation  of  tike  worid ;  and  thereby  to  protect  the  sacied  word 
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ftom  the  charge  and  suspicion  of  giving  a  false  history  of 
that  event ;  and  that  we  accomplish  by  showing  in  the  first 
place  that  the  geological  theory  which  ascribes  an  immeasur- 
able age  to  the  world,  is  altogether  groundless  and  mistaken ; 
and  in  the  next,  that  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  placed 
originally  in  such  conditions,  and  acted  on  by  such  agents 
as  rendered  their  transfusion  into  the  ocean,  and  deposition 
and  upheaval  in  their  present  form  in  a  period  of  eighteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  years,  consistent  with  the  great 
lawB  of  those  substances  and  agents,  and  possible  therefore ; 
and  thirdly,  that  their  completion  with  such  a  rapidity  is 
indicated  and  confirmed  by  their  structure  and  condition. 
In  accomplishing  that,  we  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate the  Scriptures  from  the  charge  to  which  the  geological 
theory  of  an  immeasurable  age  of  the  world  has  given  rise, 
that  they  are  convicted  by  the  facts  of  science  of  error ;  and 
rfan  error  so  extraordinary  and  stupendous  as  to  show  that 
neiiher  the  history  of  the  creation,  nor  any  of  the  other  pro- 
feswd  communications  from  God,  which  they  contain,  can 
have  been  written  by  inspiration.  And  those  propositions  we 
have  demonstrated.  We  have  shown  that  the  theory  which 
ascribes  a  vast  age  to  the  world  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is 
not  supported  by  any  proo& ;  because  if  granted  it  could  not 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  strata ;  because  it  is  against 
the  laws  themselves  of  matter ;  and  because  it  would  pre- 
clude the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  great  processes  by  which 
the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  formed  and  modified ;  such 
m  earthquakes,  the  elevation  of  mountains,  the  eruption  of 
volcanoes,  the  introduction  of  the  materials  of  the  strata  into 
the  ocean  and  dispersion  over  the  areas  where  they  lie,  and 
the  upheaval  and  dislocation  of  the  strata  after  they  were 
formed.  A  theory  that  presents  such  insuperable  barriers 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  processes  cannot  have 
any  foundation  in  truth,  nor  present  any  solution  of  the  fitcts 
which  it  is  devised  to  explain.  If  the  advocates  of  that 
theory  are  to  demonstrate  or  render  it  probable  that  the 
earth  has  had  a  longer  existence  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Scriptural  history  of  its  creation,  it  must  be  by  means  wholly 
different  firom  those  which  they  have  hitherto  employed  for 
the  purpose. 
The  proofi  are  decisive  also  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
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strata  may  have  oeen  formed  within  the  period  of  eighteen 
hundrea  to  two  thousand  years  from  the  creation ;  and  all 
the  features  of  the  strata  indicate  that  they  were  built  with  as 
great  a  rapidity,  and  completed  within  as  recent  a  date,  as 
that  supposes ;  and  the  establishment  from  the  laws  of  the 
ehemical  and  mechanical  forces  by  which  the  struotore  and 
modification  of  the  earth's'  crust  have  been  produced,  and 
from  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  strata  themselyes^  of 
the  possibility  and  probability  of  such  a  rapid  formation,  is 
all  that  is  requisite  to  exempt  the  Scriptures  from  the  impu- 
tation of  error  in  their  narrative  of  the  creation  and  deluge. 
For  if  such  a  construction  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  those  forces,  and  is  probable,  then 
neither  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  strata,  the  substances 
of  which  they  consist^  the  relics  they  imbed,  their  upheaval 
and  dislocation,  nor  any  other  peculiarities  which  they 
exhibit,  present  any  contradiction  to  the  sacred  history  of 
their  origin  and  date ;  nor  furnish  any  ground  for  an  infer- 
ence against  the  divine  authority  of  that  history,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  that  are  founded  on  it^  and 
assume  and  ratify  its  truth. 

It  is  not  to  invalidate  this  conclusion,  to  say  that  we  have 
not  absolutely  demonstrated  Jrom  the  crust  of  the  earth  itaelf, 
that  it  was  wrought  into  its  present  shape  within  that  period. 
To  set  that  conclusion  aside,  they  who  dissent  from  it  most 
prove  directly  and  absolutely  that  the  strata  cannot  have 
been  formed,  the  igneous  rocks  thrown  on  to  the  sur£u^  and 
the  mountains  upheaved  in  the  manner,  nor  consummated 
within  the  period  we  have  represented.  But  that  they  can- 
not do,  unless  they  can  set  aside  the  grounds  on  which  we 
found  that  conclusion.  But  in  order  to  that,  they  must 
show,  first^  that  there  are  no  proofs  that  any  such  stores  of 
the  various  substances  of  which  the  present  surfieu^  of  the 
globe  is  constructed,  were  originally  treasured  up  in  its  inte- 
rior, as  that — on  the  supposition  that  there  were  proper 
agents  for  their  transference  to  the  sur&ce — ^the  strata  mi^t 
have  been  formed  from  them.  But  that  they  cannot  show. 
It  is  against  the  most  palpable  &ctE.  It  is  against  their  own 
admissiona  It  were  to  overturn  their  own  theories  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  all  the  igneous  rocks,  which  they  them- 
selves regard  as  of  immeasurably  greater  bulk  than  tiie  sedi- 
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mentarj  strata.  No  certainty  is  more  indisputable  or  holds 
a  more  important  place  in  their  speculations,  than  that  the 
igneous  rocks  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  abysses  of  the 
planet  are  formed  of  identically  the  same  substances  as  the 
sedimentary  strata.  They  cannot  deny,  therefore,  that  all 
those  elements  were  originally  stored  in  repositories  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  vast  to  have 
supplied  all  the  materials  that  were  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  sedimentary  strata,  as  well  as  the  crystal- 
lized and  volcanic  rocks. 

As  then  that  is  indisputable,  if  they  would  set  that  con- 
clusion aside,  they  must  show  that  there  were  no  agents  that 
had  access  to  those  substances  of  sufficient  power  and 
activity  to  raise  them  into  the  ocean,  that  they  might  be 
deposited  on  its  bottom  and  wrought  into  the  strata  in  which 
thqr  now  exist.  That,  however,  they  cannot  any  more 
prove ;  as  it  is  indisputable  that  such  agents  in  fact  existed, 
and  actually  raised  to  the  surface  the  vast  masses  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  igneous  rocks  are  formed.  This  is 
acknowledged  and  maintained  also  by  geologists,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  and  important  element  of  their  theory.  It  is 
plain,  moreover,  that  the  fires  of  volcanoes,  in  forcing  a  pas- 
sage from  the  deep  recesses  in  which  they  were  kindled  to 
the  atmosphere,  must  have  driven  up  in  an  unfused  state 
immense  volumes  of  the  substances  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  surface ;  and  that  those  substances  must  have 
entered  into  the  construction  of  the  strata;  as  otherwise  they 
would  have  formed  a  separate  body;  but  no  such  masses 
exist  on  the  surface.  The  igneous  rocks  and  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  constitute  the  whole  crust  of  the  globe. 

As  then  the  requisite  materials  for  the  strata  indisputably 
existed,  originally,  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  the  requi- 
site agents  have  existed  and  acted  to  transfer  them  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  were  not 
in  fiact  drawn  from  those  sources,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  if  they  had  been  introduced  into  the  ocean  in  that  man- 
ner, they  could  not  have  been  so  diffused  tlirougli  the 
waters  and  deposited  as  to  have  formed  the  existing  strata. 
But  that  cannot  be  proved.  So  far  from  it,  their  diffusion 
and  deposition  in  separate  layers,  like  those  of  the  strata,  is 
l^rccisely  what  would  naturally  and  necessarily  take  place. 
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from  the  unfused  and  nncemented  condition  of  those  sub* 
stances  on  their  ininsion  into  the  ocean,  and  from  the  action 
on  them  of  gravity,  and  the  motions  and  pressure  of  the 
water.  To  this,  indeed,  geologists  cannot  hesitate  to  assent; 
as  thej  represent  the  materials  of  the  strata  as  having  been 
transported  by  the  tides  and  currents  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  ocean,  where  they  suppose  them  to  have  been 
introduced  by  rivers,  or  beat  off  from  rocky  shores,  into  its 
interior,  and  thrown  down  on  the  areas  where  they  were 
formed  into  the  strata. 

As,  then,  neither  of  these  great  points  of  the  view  we  have 
advanced  can  be  disproved,  no  method  remains  of  setting  it 
aside,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  construction  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  inconsistent  with  or  leaves  unexplained 
some  of  the  other  great  processes  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, such  as  the  upheaval  and  dislocation  of  the  strata  and 
the  elevation  of  continents  and  mountains,  or  the  incorpora- 
tion in  it  of  elements,  such  as  the  relics  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, that  were  not  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  globe.  But 
neither  of  these  can  any  more  be  proved.  Instead,  all  these 
extraordinary  effects  are  precisely  what  would  naturally 
result  from  such  causes  acting  in  such  conditions,  and  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  any  other  forces,  nor  in  any 
other  circumstances.  They  solve,  accordingly,  all  the  great 
processes  that  have  taken  place,  and  account  for  all  the  great 
results ;  while,  on  the  prevalent  theory  of  a  molten  globe 
invested  by  a  granite  crust — in  which  no  new  developments 
of  an  expansive  force  could  take  place,  and  thence  no 
upheavals,  no  subsidences,  no  volcanoes,  and  no  earthquakes 
— ^they  are  inexplicable  and  impossible. 

As  then  those  several  positions  are  thus  indisputable,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  no  means  of  proving  that  the  strata  were 
not  in  fact  formed  by  those  agents  and  processes.  Instead, 
their  construction  in  that  manner  is  not  only  altogether  pos- 
sible and  probable,  but  they  are  the  only  agents  and  pro- 
cesses that  were  adequate  to  their  production.  All  the  &ct8 
of  geology  are  accordingly  in  harmony  with  the  history 
given  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  and  deluge.  No  means, 
therefore,  exist  of  proving  or  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
world  has  existed  through  a  longer  period  than  that  which 
is  assigned  to  it  by  that  inspired  history ;  and  the  Scriptures 
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oonsequeQtlj  are  vindicated  from  the  charge  to  which  the 
qpeculations  of  geologists  have  subjected  them,  of  a  contra- 
dicUon  to  the  discoveries  and  deductions  of  that  science. 

The  result  at  which  we  have  aimed  is  thus  established 
on  indisputable  and  ample  grounds.  The  facts  of  geology, 
in  place  of  contradicting,  corroborate  the  narrative  in  Gene- 
sis; and  the  fancy  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  convicted 
of  an  error,  demonstrating  that  they  cannot  have  proceeded 
from  the  Grod  of  nature,  turns  out  to  be  wholly  groundless 
and  unjust 

This  great  £EU^t,  free  as  it  is  from  all  rational  doubt,  of 
infinite  moment  to  the  credit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  flash- 
ing an  effulgent  light  over  the  whole  domain  of  theo- 
logji  demands  the  earnest  consideration,  especially  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  The  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
ncred  volume  are  boldly  assailed,  on  the  ground  of  the 
tlieory  held  by  geologists  of  the  immeasurable  age  of  the 
world.  That  theory  is  undoubtingly  and  exultingly  claimed 
k>  be  deduced  from  the  {acta  of  the  science  '^  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  ;^'  and  taken 
to  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  seen  and  felt  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thoiisands  to  be  inevitable  that  neither  the  Penta- 
teuch nor  any  other  part  of  the  Bible  can  have  been  written 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  That  theory  has  been 
taught  in  lyceums,  lecture-rooms,  pulpits,  and  books,  almost 
without  obstruction  for  a  half  century,  until  it  has  gained  the 
assent  very  generally  of  the  press,  and  acceptance  in  all 
ranks  of  society.  It  has  become,  accordingly,  a  prolific 
source  and  powerful  auxiliary  of  scepticism ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  aided  in  its  mischievous  influence,  not  only 
by  the  inconsiderate  concessions  of  many  religious  men,  but 
in  a  still  worse  manner  by  the  unjustifiable  and  absurd  methods 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  bend  the  history  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis  into  harmony  with  their  speculations, 
which  contradict  it^  and  impeach  it  of  fatal  error.  No  duty, 
therefore,  is  more  urgent  on  those  in  the  sacred  office  than 
the  rejection  of  those  lawless  perversions  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  confutation  of  the  theory  which  assails  its  inspiration 
and  veracity.  They  should  no  longer  acquiesce  in  the 
seduction  of  their  people — and  especially  the  young,  who 
are  eminently  exposed  to  the  danger — into  doubt  and  unbe- 
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lief,  by  the  pretences  of  a  superficial  and  bnt  half  matured 
science;  but  boldly  and  resolutely  point  out  its  palpable 
fiskllacies,  its  flagrant  contradictions  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  its  inconsistency  with  the  principles  and  facts  of  geo- 
logy; and  show,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proofe  that  the 
works  of  God  are  in  harmony  with  his  word.  No  task  is 
more  incumbent  on  their  profession ;  none  can  be  eaaer  or 
of  more  interest  and  benefit  to  their  people. 

And  in  this  they  will  have  the  concurrence,  we  trusty  of 
good  men  among  geologists  themselves.  The  science  mani- 
festly  needs  a  reconstruction.  The  completeness  to  which  it 
has  been  advanced  has  been  greatly  over  estimated.  There 
needs  a  clearer  discrimination  of  that  which  is  practical  in  it 
from  that  which  is  speculative — of  the  phenomena  from  the 
theories  that  are  constructed  to  account  for  them.  There 
needs  a  specific  statement,  which  geologists  have  never  yet 
given,  of  the  axioms  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  princi- 
ples by  which  reasonings  and  speculations  respecting  it  are 
to  be  governed.  There  needs,  especially,  a  rejection  of 
unphilosophical  assumptions  and  groundless  hypotheses; 
and  among  them  the  theory  of  a  world  created  in  a  state  of 
gas  or  of  fusion,  invested  with  a  granite  covering,  and  con- 
tinuing molten  in  the  interior,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  infe- 
rence of  a  vast  age  of  the  planet,  must  be  abandoned,  as 
against  the  constitution  of  nature,  at  war  with  the  facts  it  is 
employed  to  explain,  and  invohdng  the  science  in  endless 
self-contradiction  and  error.  The  results  that  are  to  be 
accounted  for  must  be  contemplated  independently  of  hypo- 
theses, in  the  light  of  the  great  truths  which  they  themselves 
reveal  respecting  their  origin,  and  of  the  agents  that  were 
concerned  in  their  production,  and  such  views  alone  adopted 
as  are  in  harmony  alike  with  causes,  conditions,  and  effects. 
An  effort,  in  short,  needs  to  be  made  by  its  cultivators  to 
free  the  science  from  the  artificial  and  unnatural  adjuncts 
with  which  it  is  now  disfigured  and  embarrassed,  to  define 
its  true  principles  more  clearly,  to  ascertain  more  adequately 
its  facts,  to  limit  its  deductions  to  such  as  have  a  legitimate 
basis,  and  to  unfold  and  verify  its  consistency — the  certainty 
of  which  will  advance  proportionally  with  the  progress  that 
is  made  in  real  knowledge — with  the  revelation  which  God 
has  given   respecting  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
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remodiflcation  through  which  it  passed  at  the  period  of  the 
flood. 

And  in  this  reconstruction  we  sincerely  hope  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  in  this  country 
will  take  an  active  part.  No  finer  field  either  for  distinction 
or  usefulness  can  present  itself  to  the  young  men  especially 
who  are  engaged  in  the  profession.  No  superior  theatre 
exists  for  the  observation  of  the  strata.  There  is  none 
where  they  are  found  through  their  whole  series  on  a  larger 
scale ;  or  yield  more  ample  indications  of  the  great  processes 
by  which  they  were  formed.  Let  those,  then,  who  have 
chosen  the  science  as  a  profession,  dismiss  the  unfortunate 
theories  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  embarrassed,  and  aim 
at  a  reconstruction  of  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
principles  we  have  suggested;  and  its  facts  will  soon  be 
unfolded  in  their  prop^  relations,  their  true  import  be 
determined,  and  their  consistency  made  apparent  with  the 
teachings  of  revelation.  And  this,  instead  of  diminishing 
(he  interest  and  value  of  the  sciCDce,  will  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness, its  dignity,  and  its  usefulness ;  and,  in  place  of  an 
enemy,  show  it  to  be  what  it  legitimately  is,  a  natural  and 
efficient  auxiliary  of  religion. 


Art.  n. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  XXII. 

This  chapter  contains  first  a  prophecy  of  a  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Assyrians,  beheld  in  vision ;  and  next,  a  ver- 
bal prediction  of  the  removal  from  his  office  and  captivity 
of  Shebna,  the  steward  of  the  royal  household,  and  substi- 
tution of  Eliakim  in  his  place. 

I. 

"  The  sentence  of  the  valley  of  vision,"  v.  1.  The  valley 
of  vision  is  the  valley  of  Jerusalem.  That  city,  though 
itself  on  an  eminence,  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
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lofty  hills,  and  was  tlie  scene  in  which  God  usually  made  hia 
revelations  of  the  future  to  the  prophets. 

1.  Apostrophe.  ''  What  aileth  thee  that  thou  art  wholly 
gone  up  on  the  housetops?"  v.  1.  The  abruptness  wiUi 
which  the  danger  and  alarm  of  the  city  are  thus  revealed  is 
very  impressive.  The  scene  was  presented  to  the  prophet 
in  vision.  He  beheld  the  whole  population  on  the  housetops 
to  witness,  perhaps,  the  approach  or  operations  of  the  besieg- 
ing army,  and  indicating  by  their  gestures^  probably,  their 
guipriae  and  an:dety. 

2.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  full.  "  Full  of  stirsi  a  noisy 
city,  a  joyous  city ;  thy  slain  are  not  slain  with  the  sword, 
nor  dead  in  batUe,'*  v.  2.  The  city  is  said  to  be  fiill  df 
stirs,  as  a  vessel  is  filled  with  some  element  that  occupies  all 
its  space,  to  signify  that  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  excite- 
ments and  commotions,  sometimes  tumultuous  and  noisy, 
sometimes  joyous.  That  her  slain  were  not  slain  with 
the  sword,  nor  dead  in  battle,  implies  that  they  were  to 
perish  in  a  different  mode ;  and  it  is  indicated  in  the  next 
verse  that  it  was  to  take  place  in  a  form  peculiarly  discredi^ 
able  and  fatal  to  the  city ;  through  a  consternation  so  exces- 
sive as  to  prevent  them  from  even  offering  a  resistance  to 
the  enemy. 

"  All  thy  chiefe  fled  together  from  the  bow ;  they  were 
bound ;  all  that  were  found  of  them  were  bound  together ; 
from  afar  they  fled,"  v.  3.  At  this  spectacle,  beheld  by  the 
prophet  in  the  vision,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

8.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  denominating  the  population  of 
the  city,  the  daughter  of  his  people.  "  Therefore  I  said.  Look 
away  from  me.  Let  me  weep  bitterly ;  try  not  to  comfort  me 
for  liie  desolation  of  the  daughter  of  my  people,"  v.  4.  What 
more  hopeless  condition  of  the  city  could  be  conceived  than 
that  none  of  its  chiefs  should  have  courage  even  to  face  the 
wiemy,  but  should,  while  they  were  at  a  distance,  flee,  and 
in  their  consternation  and  rout  be  universally  taken  and 
bound  as  captives  ?  The  prophet  now  describes  the  scene 
more  particularly,  and  names  the  besiegers,  their  different 
classes  of  troops,  and  their  arms. 

"  For  it  is  a  day  of  confusion,  and  treading  down,  and  per- 
plexity, to  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts  in  the  valley  of 
vision ;  breaking  down  the  wall,  and  crying  to  the  moun* 
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tain;  and  Elam  bare  the  quiver  with  chariots,  men,  and 
horsemen ;  Kir  uncovered  the  shield,"  v.  5,  6.  That  it  was  a 
day  to  the  Lord  of  such  confusion,  terror,  and  disaster,  denotes 
that  it  was  such  bj  his  appointment,  and  to  accomplish  his 
avenging  purposes.  At  the  last  onset  the  Assyrians  were  to 
break  down  the  wall,  and  the  population,  in  attempting  to  flee, 
were  to  be  trodden  down  by  each  other.  The  cry — "  to  the 
mountain" — ^was  the  command,  probably,  or  signal  for  the 
rush  from  the  city  to  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  as  pre- 
senting the  only  chance  of  escape — ^like  the  cry  or  shout  of 
the  officers  of  an  army — "  save  himself  who  can  " — when 
fbroed  to  a  hurried  and  disorderly  retreat  Elam  and  Kir 
are  mentioned,  not  improbably,  to  show  that  troops  drawn 
from  the  most  remote  and  savage  of  the  Assyrian  provinces 
were  to  be  present  at  the  siege;  Kir  being  the  modem 
Georgia^  on  the  river  of  that  name  running  firom  the  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Caspian ;  and  Elam  a  northern  province  of  Per- 
fliiL  Both  countries  were  beyond  Assyria,  and  inhabited  by 
mde  and  warlike  tribes. 

4.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  full.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  the 
olioicest  of  thy  valleys  were  full  of  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men set  themselves  in  array  at  the  gate,"  v.  7.  In  all  the 
vales  around  the  city  that  admitted  of  the  entrance  of  cha- 
riots and  horsemen,  as  many  were  stationed  as  could  act 
there.  The  prophet  next  describes  the  effect  of  the  specta- 
cle on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  the  measures  to  which 
they  were  to  resort  for  their  defence. 

6.  Hypocatastasis.  "And  he  removed  the  covering  of 
Jadah,"  v.  8.  The  word  translated  covering,  denotes  a  veil 
or  screen,  like  that  hung  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
conceal  that  which  is  behind  it.  It  is  used  here  by  substitu- 
tion for  that  which  had  before  concealed  from  the  Assyrians 
the  weakness  and  defencelessness  of  the  city.  Commenta- 
tors, indeed,  generally  put  an  opposite  construction  on  it, 
and  exhibit  the  population  of  the  city  as  the  parties  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  their  dangerous  condition  was  made. 
But  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  figure.  It  was  to  those 
mthout^  not  those  within,  that  its  helpless  state  was  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  that  which  had  before  concealed  it.  The 
import  of  the  figure,  therefore,  is,  that  God,  by  bringing  the 
Assyrians  suddenly  into  the  valley,  had  shown  them,  in  the 
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neglect  of  the  rulers  to  inclose  the  principal  pool  within  the 
ibrtifications,  and  even  to  repair  the  walls;  and  in  the 
extreme  surprise,  agitation,  and  confusion  of  the  people; 
how  utteriy  incapable  they  were  of  a  successful  defence. 
The  besiegers  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  population  had  no 
competent  leaders;  that  they  had  no  foresight;  that  they 
were  a  disorganized  and  panic-stricken  crowd  that  would  be 
easily  conquered  by  brave  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  unexpected  presence  of  the  enemy  in  such  Btrengtfi 
at  the  gates  aroused  the  population,  however,  to  a  sense  of 
their  exposure,  and  showed  Aem  the  necessity  of  immediate 
measures  for  their  defence;  yet,  in  place  of  looking  to 
Jehovah  for  protection  and  deliverance,  they,  with  a  fetal 
infatuation,  relied  on  their  arsenal,  their  walls,  and  them- 
selves. 

"  And  thou  didst  look  at  that  day  to  the  armor  of  the 
house  of  the  forest,"  v.  8.  This  was  a  structure  erected  by 
Solomon,  and  made  the  depository  of  the  golden  shields  and 
targets,  (^nd  probably  other  arms  of  the  city. 

"  And  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David,  ye  saw  that  they 
were  many ;  and  ye  gathered  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool 
And  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  ye  numbered,  and  ye  pulled 
down  the  houses  to  repair  the  wall ;  and  a  reservoir  ye  made 
between  the  two  walls  for  the  waters  of  the  old  pool ;  and  ye 
did  not  look  to  the  maker  of  it,  and  the  former  of  it  ye  did 
not  see,"  v.  9-11.  They  had  cherished  such  a  confident  pe^ 
suasion,  it  seems,  of  their  security — disregarding  the  fore- 
warnings  God  had  given  them,  and  discrediting  probably 
the  reports  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Assyrians — ^that 
they  had  made  no  preparation  for  the  siege  by  repairing  the 
breaches  in  the  wall,  and  securing  a  supply  of  water,  as  was 
usual  when  a  siege  was  expected. — 2  Chron.  xxxii.  S-5. 
Yet,  although  their  surprise  was  adapted  to  impress  them 
with  a  sense  of  their  need  of  God's  aid,  and  to  recall  to  their 
recollection  the  deliverances  he  had  granted  them  in  former 
seasons  of  imminent  danger,  they  continued  in  utter  forge^ 
fiilness  of  him.  Though  the  Almighty  maker  of  the  foun- 
tains, whose  waters  were  indispensable  to  their  life,  was  pre- 
sent, and  but  a  look  of  recognition  and  desire  was  necessary 
to  induce  him  to  interpose  for  their  salvation,  they  did  not 
lift  their  eyes  to  him ;  they  did  not  discern  him,  and  see  that 
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it  was  on  him  that  their  escape  from  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  environed  altogether  depended.  Instead,  their 
Uindness  and  recklessness  increased  in  proportion  as  the  sig- 
nals of  his  avenging  justice  became  conspicuous  and  indu- 
lutable,  and  their  condition  grew  discouraging  and  despe- 
nte. 

6.  Hypocatastaffls.  "And  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts  called 
in  that  day  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness, 
and  to  girding  on  sackcloth;  but  behold  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
flaying  of  oxen,  and  killing  of  sheep ;  eating  of  flesh  and 
drinking  of  wine ;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,'^  V.  12,  IS.    Calling  to  weeping  and  mourning,  is  put  by 
aabstitutiou  for  the  acts  of  God's  providence,   which,  by 
showing  that  he  was  about  to  punish  them,  summoned  them 
to  recollect,  confess,  and  lament  their  sins.    But  instead  of 
awakening  them  to  consideration  and  sorrow,  the  judgments 
with  which  they  were  threatened  had  precisely  the  opposite 
effect    They  rushed  under  their  influence  into  utter  reck- 
Ififianess,  and  resolved  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  riot,  without 
stint,  while  life  should  last    What  an  exemplification  of  the 
eourse  apostates  naturally  pursue,  when  left  of  God  to  the 
unchecked  sway  of  their  principles  and  passions,  although 
aware  that  it  is  to  issue  in  their  speedy  destruction  I     It  is 
by  some  thought  to  be  against  the  very  laws  of  an  intelli- 
gent nature,  and  incredible,  that  the  antichristian  powers 
should  go  on  in  a  direct  and  remorseless  war  on  Christ's 
J>llower8,  after    they   shall  have  such    decisive   evidence 
as   a  resurrection,  for  example,   of  the  witnesses  would 
constitute,  that    ihej    are    his    true    disciples;    but    that 
will    be   as    naturally    their    course   then,  as   intolerance, 
tyranny,  and  a  desire  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  those 
who  resist  and  expose  them,  are  now.    Nothing  but  the 
lesLstless  power  of  God  can  prevent  them  from  it    There 
are  many  who  suppose  that  the  great  false  teachers  of 
the  present  day,  the  deniers  and  perverters  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  revelation,  and  preachers  of  another  gospel 
in  their  place,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  they  were  let 
into  a  clear  perception  of  the  genuine  import  of  their  errors, 
instantly  abandon  and  retract  them.    No  misjudgment,  we 
i^prehend,  could  be  greater.    The  blindness  of  alienation 
from  God,  pride,  ambition,  and  party  spirit,  were  never 
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overcome  by  mere  argumentation,  however  demonstrative 
and  unanswerable.  No  instance,  we  suspect,  was  ever 
known  of  an  apostate's  being  recalled  to  the  reception  and 
acknowledgment  of  truth  by  a  mere  exposure  of  his  erron, 
and  vindication  of  the  truth  which  he  rejected.  The  usual 
effect  on  them  of  an  argument  that  cannot  be  refuted  is,  to 
excite  them  to  resentment,  inspire  them  with  a  deeper  hatred 
of  the  truth,  and  drive  them  to  new  shifts  and  deceptions  to 
disguise  their  defeat,  and  keep  up  the  air  of  oonscioas 
strength  and  rectitude ;  sometimes  by  disowning  their  own 
doctrines ;  sometimes  by  pretending  that  they  are  misunder- 
stood; sometimes  by  professing  to  hold  the  very  poations 
which  they  assail  and  deny;  and  sometimes  by  wantonly 
misrepresenting  and  traducing  those  who  have  exposed  tluB 
errors  of  their  system.  The  great  rejectors  of  the  cardinal 
elements  of  the  work  of  redemption  are  usually  positive  and 
determined  enemies  of  that  which  they  disown ;  and  show 
in  their  conduct  that  they  are  as  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
Ood  as  they  are  to  the  scheme  of  his  government  What 
striking  exemplifications  of  this  characteristic  have  been 
seen  in  the  originators  and  leaders  of  theological  parties  in 
this  country  in  the  last  thirty  years.  But  this  course  neces- 
sarily terminates  in  their  destruction.  Being  the  enemies  of 
God,  they  cannot  be  forgiven;  they  are  left  to  meet  the 
stroke  of  his  avenging  justice.  "  And  Jehovah  God  of  hosts 
revealed  himself  in  my  ears ;  surely  this  iniquity  shall  not 
be  forgiven  you  until  ye  die,"  v.  14.  However  long  they 
may  live,  they  will  never  be  sanctioned  by  God,  nor 
acknowledged  as  his  children,  but  will  continue  under  his 
avenging  sentence,  and  at  length  meet  its  infliction. 


n. 

"  Thus  said  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Go,  enter  to  this 
treasurer,  to  Shebna,  who  is  over  the  house,"  v.  16.  The 
house  of  which  he  had  the  charge  was  the  royal  residence 
or  palace.  He  had  the  care,  doubtless,  of  its  treasures  and 
furniture,  and  determined  probably — v.  22 — who  should 
have  access  to  the  royal  presence,  and  who  should  not ;  and 
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exerted,  therefore,  an  important  influence  on  the  measures 
of  the  monarch  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

7.  Hjpocatastasis.  "  And  saj  unto  him :  What  hast  thou 
here?  and  whom  hast  thou  here?  that  thou  hast  hewn  out 
a  sepulchre  here  for  thyself?  Hewing  on  high  his  sepul* 
ohre;  and  graving  in  the  rock  a  habitation  for  thyself! 
Behold,  Jehovah  will  cast  thee  out  with  a  cast,  and  covering 
will  cover  thee.  Boiling,  he  will  roll  thee  with  a  whirl  like 
a  ball  into  a  wide  region ;  there  shalt  thou  die,  and  there 
shall  the  chariots  of  thy  glory  be  the  shame  of  thy  master's 
house,**  V.  16-18.  Casting,  covering,  and  rolling  are  put  for 
actB  or  allotments  of  God's  providence  by  which  Shebna 
was  to  be  driven  in  an  analogous  manner  firom  his  station 
into  exile. 

8.  Comparison  of  the  haste  and  tumult  with  which  he 
was  to  be  forced  away,  to  the  motion  of  a  ball  thrown  with 
a  whirL  Each  of  the  verbs  expressing  the  act  of  God,  and 
aqpedally  the  comparison,  indicates  that  he  was  to  be  driven 
away  ignominiously  and  with  resistless  violence.  What  a 
threat  fix)m  Jehov^  to  a  proud  and  ambitious  courtier,  who 
had  hewn  him  a  sepulchre  in  a  lofty  rock  among  the  tombs  of 
the  great,  probably,  that  he  might  rest  where  his  monument 
would  attract  the  notice  of  the  crowd,  and  transmit  his  name 
and  rank  to  remote  generations  I  His  doom,  so  fatal  to  all 
his  proud  schemes,  implies  that  he  had  abused  his  office. 
The  wealth  with  which  he  had  supported  a  splendid  equip- 
age, and  built  a  costly  sepulchre,  was  not  improbably 
received  in  bribes  for  his  influence  with  the  court  in  favor  of 
the  unjust,  or  obtained  by  extortion,  and  made  the  chariots 
with  which  he  fled  to  a  foreign  land,  imder  the  impulse  per- 
haps of  a  popular  insurrection  against  him,  disgraceful  in 
proportion  to  their  magnificence,  to  the  prince  who  had 
permitted  him  to  exercise  so  profligate  an  administration. 

9.  10.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  I  will  thrust  thee  fix)m  thy 
station,  and  from  thy  state  he  shall  pull  thee  down,"  v.  19. 
It  was  not  a  simple  ejection  fix>m  the  seat  or  apartment  he 
was  accustomed  to  occupy  in  the  royal  residence  in  the 
transaction  of  his  official  business  that  is  here  threatened ; 
bat  the  acts  here  used  are  substituted  for  analogous  mea- 
sures by  which  he  was  to  be  divested  of  his  office  and  driven 
from  the  court. 
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11,  12,  13.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  I  will  call  for  my  servant,  for  Eliakim,  the 
son  of  Hilkiah ;  and  I  will  clodie  him  with  thy  dress,  and 
with  thy  girdle  will  I  strengthen  him,"  v.  20,  21.  These 
acts  are  used  for  the  acts  of  providence  by  which  the 
monarch  was  to  be  led  to  appoint  Eliakim  to  be  treasurer  of 
the  household,  and  invest  him  with  the  badges  of  the 
office. 

14.  Hypocatastasis.  "And  thy  power  will  I  give  into 
his  hand,  and  he  shall  be  as  a  &ther  to  the  dwelleni  in 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  honor  of  Judah,"  v.  21.  Giving  power 
into  his  hand  as  though  it  were  a  substance  having  solidity 
and  form,  is  put  by  substitution  for  giving  him  authority  by 
investing  him  with  the  office  to  which  it  belonged. 

16.  Comparison  of  Eliakim  as  an  officer,  to  a  &ther  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  This  implies  that 
Shebna  had  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  devoid  alike  of  jus- 
tice and  of  humanity. 

16,  l7,  18.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  the  key  of  the  house 
of  David  will  I  put  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  he  shall  open 
and  none  shall  shut ;  He  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open," 
V.  22.  Placing  the  key  upon  his  shoulder,  is  put  for  the 
act  of  investing  him  with  the  charge  of  the  house ;  and 
shutting  and  opening,  for  the  particular  acts  in  which 
he  was  to  exercise  his  power  over  it  It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  from  the  use  of  these  expressions,  Bev.  liL 
7,  in  reference  to  Christ,  that  they  are  there  a  quotation  of 
this.  We  have  shown,  however,  vol.  iiL  p.  582,  that  there 
are  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  key  of  death  and  hades, 
instead  of  David,  was  originally  the  expression  of  that 
passage. 

19.  Metaphor  in  denominating  him  a  naiL  "  And  I  will 
&sten  him  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  glo* 
rious  throne  to  his  fether's  house,"  v.  23. 

20.  Metonymy  of  house,  for  the  femily  residing  in  it 
The  promise  that  he  should  be  for  a  glorious  throne  to  his 
lather's  family,  implies  that  he  was  to  bestow  favors  on  them 
as  lavishly  as  though  he  were  himself  the  monarch,  and 
they  belonged  to  the  royal  line. 

21.  Metaphor.  ''  And  they  shall  hang  upon  him  all  the 
honor  of  his  father's  house,  Uie  of^pring  and  the  issuei''  t. 
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24.  Here  Eliakim  is  still  exhibited  as  a  nail,  and  the 
honors  of  his  family  are  represented  as  hung  upon  him,  to 
agnif J  that  they  acknowledged  them  to  be  derived  through 
him,  and  to  be  dependent  for  their  continuance  on  his  con- 
tinmng  to  retain  his  station.  By  the  o£&pring  are  probably 
meant,  the  immediate  children  of  his  £Either,  and  by  the 
iflsne,  the  children  of  his  children. 

22.  Metonymy  again  of  thine  fumse^  for  his  &ther's  family. 

23.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  vessels.  ''  All  vessels 
of  small  quantity,  from  the  vessels  of  cups,  even  to  all  ves- 
sels of  flagons,"  V.  24.  Vessels  of  small  quantity  are 
obviously  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  inferior  or  subordinate 
officers  who  drew  their  appointment  from  him. 

24^  25.  Hypooatastases.  "  In  that  day  saith  Jehovah  of 
liosts^  shall  die  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place  be  removed,  and 
be  cut  down,  and  &11,  and  the  burden  which  was  on  it 
shall  be  cut  off;  for  Jehovah  speaks,"  v.  25.  The  nail  and 
the  burden  hung  on  it,  are  now  used  as  representatives 
of  Eliakim  and  the  offices  he  had  conferred  on  his  father's 
fiunily ;  and  the  removal  and  fall  of  the  nail,  and  separation 
firom  it  of  the  burden  it  had  supported,  are  used  to  represent 
his  removal  from  his  office  and  the  loss  thereby  by  his  family 
of  their  official  places  and  honors.  It  is  supposed  indeed 
by  many  commentators  that  this  prediction  refers  to  Shebna 
instead  of  Eliakim ;  but  that  is  shown  to  be  mistaken  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  Eliakim  alone  who  is  declared  to 
be  a  nail  £iistened  in  a  sure  place  on  which  the  honors  of  a 
fiunily  were  hung.  No  such  character  or  relation  is  ascribed  to 
Shebna.  What  was  to  occasion  the  fall  of  Eliakim,  whether 
a  change  of  the  monarch,  a  neglect  of  some  duty  of  his 
station,  or  popular  dislike,  there  is  no  intimation.  The  lan- 
guage implies  that  the  event  foreshown  was  an  ejection 
from  office,  not  a  departure  from  life. 


Aet.  m. — The  Excellence  and  Importance  of  Truth. 

BY  REV.  SERENO  D.  CLARK. 

In  a  previous  article  we  remarked  that  truth  might  becon- 
sidered  in  three  points  of  view ;  as  existing  in  things  them- 

VOL.   v. — NO.   IL  16 
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selves,  or  viewed  as  reality ;  as  existing  in  the  mind,  or 
viewed  as  tlie  precise  idea  or  conception  of  a  reality ;  as 
existing  in  speech,  or  viewed  as  the  tme  idea  of  a  reality 
transferred  by  words  or  other  signs  of  thought  to  the  tablet 
of  another's  breast  In  treating  of  the  exoellenoe  and 
importance  of  truth,  it  will  be  unnecessary,  however,  to 
follow  out  systematically  this  arrangement,  or  to  puisiie 
separately  the  illustrative  trains  of  thought  which  &11  under 
these  respective  distinctions.  For  though  the  term,  truth, 
will  be  used  in  these  several  classes  of  ideas  or  relations 
indLscriminately ;  yet  in  which  specific  sense,  or  as  repre- 
sentative of  which  particular  class  of  relations,  will  be  soffi- 
dently  apparent  by  its  connexions. 

But  we  may  be  asked  at  the  very  outset^  why  undertake 
to  prove  or  elucidate  the  excellence  and  importance  of  truth? 
Is  not  this  a  self-evident  proposition,  one  felt  instantaneously 
without  consideration  ?  We  admit  it  in  part  And  yet,  are 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  truth  felt  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  lead  to  decided  results  ?  Do  men  act  as  if  truth  were 
supremely  excellent? — a  treasure  worthy  of  the  most 
earnest  pursuit  What  are  tne  indications  in  the  reading 
conmiunity  ?  Is  instruction,  or  amusement,  there  the  great 
object?  What  books  are  most  eagerly  sought?  Are  not 
tales  and  romances,  where  life-like  pictures  exhilarate,  rather 
than  inform ;  or  where  the  reader,  borne  on  radiant  clouds, 
may  float  languidly  away  amid  shadowy  scenes  into  utter 
oblivion  of  life's  actualities  ?  Or,  if  books  whose  chief  aim 
is  the  inculcation  of  truth,  are  not  those  selected,  where  this 
stern  and  intellectual,  yet  graceful  beauty  is  represented  as 
rustling  in  silks,  or  flaunting  in  tinsel;  or  where  a  story 
constructed  to  strike  the  fancy  and  charm  the  taste,  is  made 
the  gilded  vehicle ;  indicating  that  the  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
gination are,  after  all,  the  great  object  to  be  obtained,  and 
truth,  at  best,  but  secondary  ?  Indeed,  how  few  are  found 
willing  to  toil  up  the  steep,  rough  pathway  of  truth,  unkss 
its  unevenness  is  first  smoothed  away  by  the  strewing  of 
flowers,  and  they  can  swim  deliciously  along  in  their  cushioned 
rockaways.  The  same  is  essentially  true  of  those  who  seek 
instruction  from  the  living  voice.  It  must  be  sweetened  as 
the  bitter  medicine  for  the  child.  Truth  must  live  in  a  pic- 
ture—its  light  be  seen  streaming  through  a  brilliantly  varia- 
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giled  medium.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  justified  by 
mnltitades,  that  not  the  most  instructive  public  teachers,  but 
the  most  imaginative,  or  the  most  marked,  either  by  grace 
of  manner,  or  some  singularity,  are  the  popular  favorites. 
There  is  little,  indeed,  of  that  honest,  earnest  love  of  truth 
Ibr  its  own  sake;  that  iron,  persevering  inquiry  as  to 
what  it  is,  and  that  patient,  straightforward  endeavor  to 
gnisp  ity  which  leads  one  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject, 
turning  it  over  and  over,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  correct 
views.  How  little  too  of  this  earnest,  indefatigable  search 
tfter  truth  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  do  we  find  even  in  a 
portion  of  the  religious  world  I  Is  not^  even  there,  a  theory 
or  partisan  view  sometimes  deemed  of  more  importance  to 
be  maintained,  than  the  careful  ascertainment  of  that  foun- 
dation on  which  all  theories  and  views  must  firmly  rest,  or 
^uiish  like  the  visions  of  a  dream  before  the  morning's  brigh^ 
nees  ?  Is  not  even  there,  a  crude,  ill-formed  opinion,  mere 
fioth  upon  the  stream,  set  afloat  firom  some  half-crazed  brain, 
or  latlier  wholly  depraved  heart,  eagerly  seized  by  thou- 
Mnds  as  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  build  hopes  for 
immortality? 

It  may  be  profitable,  therefore,  while  dazzled  with  the 
elegancies  and  brilliants  of  the  refined  in  literature  and 
eloquence;  while  we  hear  so  much,  and  perhaps  justly,  in 
imuse  of  taste  and  sentiment,  their  charms  and  influence  on 
the  character ;  are  so  often  invited  to  revel  among  the  clouds, 
or  to  wialk  the  rainbow,  that  we  almost  forget  that  we  are 
denizens  of  the  solid  earth ;  while  we  see  so  many  around 
QSy  even  if  we  ourselves  are  not  rushing  along  with  them, 
Tainly  chasing  the  cloud-shadows  flying  across  the  seed-fields 
of  life, — ^It  may  be  profitable,  we  say,  for  a  time  to  fix  our 
minds  on  the  sober  realities  of  things,  the  matter-of-fact 
worid,  in  which  is  our  present  allotment ;  in  other  words, 
to  contemplate  the  excellence  and  importance  of  truth, — 
that  alone  with  which  we  have  to  do  when  we  enter  on  our 
disembodied  existence.  For  aside  from  the  greater  advan- 
tages accruing  to  our  intellectual  natures,  and  the  holier 
inflnence^  shed  on  our  .moral  destiny  firom  such  contempla- 
tions, there  is  a  beauty  in  the  erect  and  unbending  aspects 
of  troth  itself  not  less  than  in  the  sweeter  an(l  more  dazzling 
ooroscations  of  the  imat^ination,  as  there  is  a  beauty  in  the 
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primeval  rocks  soaring  in  mountain  heightB^  or  stretohing 
in  gigantio  layers,  ribbing  the  earth  and  forming  the  bias 
of  its  crust,  not  less  than  in  the  vivid  green  and  stany  blos- 
soms that  embellish  its  sur£EU». 

We  begin  with  the  excelience  of  truth.  In  showing  thiSi  m 
remark  in  the  first  place  that  Ood  has  revealed  himself  a  CM 
of  truth.  One  principal  design  of  Jehovah,  in  reveaUng 
himself  to  his  rational  and  moral  creatures,  was  to  lender 
them  joyful  in  his  service  and  worship.  He  has  represented 
himself,  therefore,  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  the  sum 
and  essence  of  all  excellence,  and  thus  worthy  oi  this  su- 
preme end  of  their  being,  in  agreement  with  the  reasoning 
of  the  Psalmist,  *' Praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
name  ahne  is  excellent."  God  has  also  declared  that  "he is 
a  rock ;  his  work  is  perfect ;"  that  he  is  the  standard  of 
moral  perfection ;  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;"  and  as  a  prominent 
ingredient  in  this  perfection,  which  all  are  to  imitate  and 
adore,  he  has  placed  his  truth.  He  afi&rms  that  he  is  "a 
God  of  truth^  and  without  iniquity."  He  passed  before 
Moses  and  proclaimed,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mercifiil 
and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  The  Psalmist  says,  "Justice  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  thy  throne,  mercy  and  trutli  shall  go 
before  thy  face ;"  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  sing  in 
rapturous  hallelujahs,  '*  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints."  Thus,  in  presenting  himself  as  possessed 
of  a  character  worthy  of  the  adoration  and  praise  of  all, 
God  exhibits  his  truth  as  an  essential  part  of  that  character. 
Now,  if  truth  constitutes  a  part  of  the  supreme  excellenoe 
of  Jehovah,  it  must  be  in  itself  supremely  excellent, — as 
worthy  of  pursuit  as  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  himself 

Again :  Such  is  our  moral  constitutioyi  that  lue  can  regard 
Ood  as  supremely  excellent^  only  as  possessing  immutable  truth. 
When  we  contemplate  Jehovah  as  surveying  infinity  at  « 
glance,  as  containing  in  his  own  miud  a  complete  picture  of 
tmiversal  being — an  exact  idea  of  himself,  of  every  creature, 
whether  man  or  angel ;  of  every  existence,  with  its  qualitieB 
and  relations ;  of  all  his  own  purposes,  and  all  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  his  creatures ;  in  a  word,  of  every  circumstance 
and  event  that  has  existed  in  eternity  past,  and  every  air- 
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cmnstanoe  and  event  wliich  will  exist  in  eternity  to  oome— 
Ae  yiew  awakens  the  highest  admiration  and  wonder. .  We 
feel  that  he  is  indeed  a  glorious  being.  But  if  we  view  him 
as  deficient  in  the  true  conception  of  the  least  reality 
thiooghoat  the  length  and  breadth  of  existence,  we  regard 
him  as  defective,  and  can  no  longer  extol  him  as  the  univer* 
sal  sovereign.  That  simple,  bright  ideal  of  perfection,  inse- 
pttaUe  fix>m  our  notion  of  Deity,  vanishes  at  once. 

Unchangeable  veracity  is,  if  possible,  still  more  essential 
to  our  idea  of  Deity.  For  it  is  only  as  possessing  an  invari- 
able disposition  to  communicate  to  his  moral  creatures  an 
exact  image  or  knowledge  of  things,  just  so  far  as  he  makes 
them  any  communications  at  all — as  fiuthful  alike  to  his 
threatenings  and  promises,  that  we  adore  him  as  the 
mipremely  exeeOent  Then  we  feel  that  he  is  worthy  to  sit 
on  the  throne.  Indeed,  the  whole  holy  universe,  when  they 
legaid  him  as  exhibiting  a  desire  to  deal  truly  with  the 
least  of  his  rational  creatures,  and  are  convinced  that  this, 
with  him,  is  an  abiding  principle,  instinctively  extol  and 
praise  him.  But,  should  he  exldbit  the  slightest  disposition 
to  deceive  one  of  his  moral  subjects,  it  would  at  once  destroy 
all  their  respect  and  reverence ;  they  could  no  longer  regard 
him  as  worthy  to  be  exalted  "  Lord  over  all."  Thus  we  are 
80  oonstituted  that  we  can  conceive  of  God  as  God,  and 
approve  of  him  as  the  universal  sovereign,  only  as  we 
regard  him  unchangeably  true ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  regarding  truth  as  other  than  intrinsically  excellent. 

Again :  Ood  can  approve  of  us  only  as  tve  are  veracious. 
He  has  said — "  Ye  shall  not  lie  one  to  another."  '*  Keep  thy 
tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile."  ^  Put- 
ting away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor." 
'^A  ftlse  witness  shall  perish."  ''A  lying  lip  is  but  for  a 
nuMnent"  So  unequivocally  has  God,  who  bids  us  by  pre- 
cqyt  and  threatenings  attain  the  highest  point  of  human 
ezioellence,  enjoined  truth  as  an  essential  part  of  that  excel- 
lence, and  reprobated  falsehood. 

Again :  We  can  approve  of  human  character  only  as  ft  is 
decidedly  veracious.  The  truth-seeking  man,  who  endeavors 
to  obtain  well  defined  ideas  of  whatever  comes  within  the 
reach  of  his  faculties,  till  his  whole  soul  becomes  radiant 
with  truth,  as  the  dew-drop  gathering  the  beams  of  the  sun 
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into  its  bosom,  brilliantlj  reflects  his  fall-formed  image; 
who  Qianifests  a  fixed  and  settled  disposition  to  oonyey  to 
others  a  true  conception  of  objects,  their  qnalities,  and  idar 
tions,  as  &r  as  in  him  lies ;  who  makes  no  promises  witkoui 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  fulfilling  them ;  is  fidthfol  to  answer 
all  reasonable  encouragements  which  he  has  awakened— 
such  a  man  we  respect,  esteem,  admire.  We  feel  confidence 
in  him.  He  is  to  be  depended  upon ;  all  delight  to  honor 
him.  But  the  man  who  equivocates,  quibbles,  heattatee^ 
comes  not  up  boldly  and  frankly,  and  states  things  just  as 
they  are ;  who  makes  promises  and  breaks  them — pledges, 
and  violates  them — ^is  &l8e-hearted,  deceitful,  crafty,  treach- 
erous, we  instinctively  despise.  No  one  feels  that  he  can 
trust  him ;  no  one  feels  safe  in  transacting  bosineas  with 
him;  because  his  word  and  pledge  are  alike  held  lighter 
than  chaf^  which  the  wind  whirls  at  will. 

We  feel  that  one  guilty  of  any  crime  merits  our  disappro- 
bation; but  we  deem  the  liar  consummately  mean.  Every 
man  of  the  least  honorable  feeling  despises,  loathes  him  ficom 
the  very  centre  of  his  soul. 

Again :  We  can  approve  of  ourselves  only  as  toe  are  vera* 
eious.  As  we  despise  others  for  fidsehood,  treachery,  and 
deceit,  we  despise  ourselves  for  similar  ofiences.  The  noble- 
minded  man  never  looks  upon  himself  so  despicable  as  when 
he  has  been  betrayed  into  unjustifiable  deception.  Besidea^ 
every  man  has  in  his  bosom  a  conscience — that  sure  direcUnr 
of  conduct — ^which  carries  both  the  oil  of  joy  and  the 
adder's  sting.  When  we  discover  within  a  disposition  to 
speak  and  act  in  conformity  with  reality,  this  prindple 
exerts  a  soothing  efficacy,  awakens  a  peaceful  emotion 
which  speaks  of  rectitude  and  truth.  But  when  we  are 
guilty  of  falsehood,  or  feel  a  disposition  to  deceive,  then  it 
darts  its  fiery  fangs;  it  harrows  with  remorse,  sometimes 
even  thundering  with  a  voice  which  shakes  the  very  dtadd 
of  the  soul,  telling  of  dishonor,  of  hollow-hearted  wron(^ 
and  of  ruin. 

Thus  man  is  intellectually  framed  to  the  love  of  truth. 
We  will  explain.  By  love  of  truth,  we  mean  not  love 
of  holy  or  gospel  truth,  which  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used 
as  signifying ;  we  mean  simply  a  mental  taste,  or  relish,  or 
instinctive  desire,  as  the  love  of  parents  for  their  of&pring^ 
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%  loTe  of  musio,  or  of  natural  scenery.  In  this  sense  we 
say  that  man  naturally  loves  truth.  The  child  evinces  this 
pzinciple  working  in  his  in&nt  breast.  How  will  his  eyes 
sparkle  and  his  whole  countenance  glow  with  pleasure  when 
ke  seizes  hold  of  some  new  truth  I  Indeed,  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  or  instinctive  curiosity,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  of  the  least  intellectual  elevation,  and  that  vulgar  love 
of  novelty  which  is  almost  a  universal  passion  among  the 
unedocated,  are  but  different  developments  of  this  natural 
knre  of  truth.  The  neglectors  of  knowledge  respect  the 
learned;  and  even  liars  admire  veracity  in  others,  and 
despise  treachery.  The  child  first  learns  deceitful  arts,  and 
utters  fidsehood  only  to  gratify  some  selfish  feeling,  to  attain 
some  fancied  good,  or  to  avoid  some*  fancied  evil ;  and  conti- 
nues the  practice  only  from  the  same  motive,  and  by  the 
finee  of  habit  The  act  itself  of  speaking  fidsehood  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  pleasurable  to  the  natural  sensibilities  of  the 
soul  than  speaking  truth.  Why,  then,  should  falsehood  be 
preferred?  Unquestionably,  the  human  mind,  unwarped 
by  prejudice  and  selfishness,  loves  truth  and  abhors  deceit — 
a  point  important  to  be  understood — for  besides  demonstrat- 
ing that  truth  must  be  excellent  to  beings  constituted  as  we 
are,  it  is  the  ground  out  of  which  grow  some  of  our  strongest 
obligations  to  the  right  apprehension  and  just  appreciation 
of  truth. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  mankind  are  fond  of  fiction. 
True  it  is,  that  we  are  endowed  with  imaginations,  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  conceive  objects,  and  combine  scenes  and 
imagery  in  a  high  degree  lovely,  beautiful,  and  sublime ; 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  experience  great  delight 
in  contemplating  these  creations  of  the  fancy.  Indeed, 
influenced  by  the  inducements  of  taste,  one  sometimes 
becomes  enamored  with  fiction,  especially  in  youthful  years. 
Bat  this  is  a  perverted  state.  The  pleasures  of  imagination, 
and  the  excitement  attending  them,  are  allowed  to  rise  dis- 
proportionately, or  to  usurp  a  transient  control  over  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  love  of  truth.  But  this  no  more 
proves  that  the  absorbing  love  of  fiction  is  a  natural  state  of 
mind,  than  that  an  ungoverned  thirst  for  intoxicating  drinks 
is  a  natural  state  of  the  appetite.  For,  let  one  whose  taste 
is  thus  vitiated,  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  he  will 
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soon  find  the  love  of  it  gaining  the  ascendant  Henoe  peo- 
pie,  as  they  advance  in  life,  especiallj  those  engaged  in  the 
acquisition  of  solid  literature  and  science,  lose,  in  a  meamne, 
their  interest  in  fiction,  and  that  racy  relish  fyt  the  fiisdna- 
tions  and  witchery  of  &ncy  which  they  felt  in  the  fireshnesi 
of  life's  morning. 

Besides,  the  whole  science  of  criticism,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts 
generally,  evinces  the  love  of  truth.  For  taste  or  sotmd 
judgment  approves  of  fiction  only  as  it  carries  along  with  it 
an  illusion  of  reality.  The  story  must  be  natural,  the  plot 
and  circumstances  in  harmony  with  probability,  the  charac- 
ters be  made  to  act  as  living  agents  of  the  same  capacities 
and  in  the  same  situations  would  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
act:  otherwise  taste  is  offended.  This  is  the  decision,  not 
only  of  the  magnates  of  criticism,  who  professedly  preside 
over  our  literary  tribunals,  but  of  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  and  passing  judgment  on  the  thousand  romances  of 
the  day.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  that  such  and 
such  a  character  is  too  perfect  or  a  mere  caricature,  that 
such  a  scene  is  overdrawn,  and  that  such  an  ezhibition  of 
passion  is  extravagant;  showing,  after  all,  that  it  is  these 
reflected  lights  of  truth,  sparkling  along  the  current  of  fic- 
tion, which  give  to  it  its  peculiar  fascination.  True,  men  of 
little  cultivation  and  experience  in  the  world  may  be  capti- 
vated with  exaggerated  and  marvellous  recitals,  because 
they  are  borne  along  by  an  illusion  of  reality,  connected 
with  a  kind  of  mental  fervor  which  attends  the  illusion ; 
either  their  aesthetic  principles  being  too  little  refined  to 
become  sensitive  to  the  absurdity,  or  they  are  so  much 
pleased  with  the  intended  illusion  and  accompanying  excite- 
ment, that  they  thoughtlessly  yield  themselves  up  to  their 
sway.  But  the  more  cultivated  are  not  pleased  with  such 
marvellous  creations,  because,  though  perhaps  exciting,  they 
discover  in  them  no  resemblance  to  truth.  Hence,  too,  men 
of  strong  reasoning  powers,  with  little  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation, are  rarely  pleased  with  works  of  taste,  because,  while 
contemplating  their  charms,  they  are  impressed  with  no  illu- 
sion of  actual  existence. 

Thus,  amid  the  winds  and  waves  of  passion,  aroused  by 
the  power  of  fiction,  the  love  of  truth,  like  an  anchor. 
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steadies  and  holds  the  sotd,  rocked  and  tossed  though  it  be. 
The  love  of  truth  is  a  principle  which  will  work  itself  to  the 
mxbce,  will  give  a  coloring  to  the  stream  of  thought  and 
feeling,  though  riled  and  perturbed  by  a  thousand  foreign 
sabstances.  Envelope,  indeed,  the  soul  in  the  mists  and 
smoke  of  fiction  as  you  please,  and  still  the  love  of  truth  sits 
in  the  centre  like  a  vestal  fire,  shedding  its  genial  light 
through  the  whole.  Thus  we  are  so  constructed  intel- 
lectually as  to  love  truth — to  esteem  and  admire  it  as  of  the 
greatest  excellence.  Not  that  we  naturally  desire  to  con- 
form our  conduct  to  the  truth.  Ah,  this  is  a  very  different 
question.  Indeed,  we  are  frequently  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
^e  duties  which  truth  prescribes,  that  we  transfer  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  truth  itself.  Of  this,  however,  more  hereafter. 
Bat  if  truth  be  not  of  the  highest  excellence,  our  minds  are 
not  so  wrought  by  the  hand  of  our  Creator  as  to  teach  us 
truth,  but  fidsehood. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  showing  the  inherent 
excellence  of  truth.  We  see  its  holy  image  not  only  sketched 
by  the  inspired  pencil,  and  spread  before  the  world  that  all 
may  gaze  upon  it  and  admire ;  it  is  also  graven  on  the  inner 
ohunbers  of  the  soul,  that  we  may  turn  our  eye  inward,  and 
read  its  excellence,  and  feel  its  beauty  there. 

Now  if— 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power 
Of  PaintiDg,  or  of  Sculpture,  to  express 
Aught  so  divine  as  the  fair  form  of  Truth !" 

IfwhUe 

"  The  creatures  of  their  art  may  catch  the  eye, 
her  sweet  nature  captivates  the  soul  f 

if  truth,  aside  from  its  influences  on  the  mind  and  destiny, 
18  itoelf  thus  intrinsically  excellent,  an  object  of  beauty  on 
which  the  inward  eye  may  gaze  with  a  kind  of  ravishment, 
why  should  it  not  be  thought  rational  to  pursue  it  for  its 
own  sake  ?  If  there  is,  consequently,  a  beauty  in  the  inven- 
tions of  the  reason  as  well  as  in  the  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation— ^in  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  in  the  connected 
trains  of  thought  in  Edwards's  Treatise  on  the  Will,  in  But- 
ler's Analogy,  or  Paley's  Evidences,  as  well  as  in  the  wizard 
fimcies  of  Shakspeare  or  Scott,  why  should  not  tracing  the 
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glittering  chains  of  thought  and  inferences  in  dosely  oomr 
pacted  arguments^  be  as  conducive  to  true  intellectual  refine* 
ment  as  weaving  the  golden  web  of  fiction,  or  soaring  on  the 
wing  of  poetry?  Why  should  they  alone,  who  revel  amid 
the  wild  and  often  incoherent  combinations  of  romance,  or 
dwell  amid  the  more  life-like  sketches  of  a  chaster  &noy, 
sometimes  rendering  themselves  exquisitely  nervous,  or  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  over  their  fi*eezing  or  melting,  harrowing  or 
soothing  scenes,  be  supposed  to  have  all  the  taste  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment  worth  possessing?  To  admit  and  ad 
upon  such  a  conclusion,  would  indeed  be  indicative  of  intel- 
lectual  sloth.  For  unquestionably  there  is  a  grace  of  mind, 
a  chasteness  of  thought,  a  refinement  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, a  strength  if  not  a  delicacy  of  conception,  caught  firom 
the  pages  of  those  writers  whose  works  task  most  severely 
the  reason,  which  the  lighter  productions  of  a  so-called  politer 
literature  never  impart.  The  former  consolidate,  the  latter 
enervate  the  mind.  The  hardest  stones  alone  receive  the 
highest  polish. 

We  wiU  now  consider  the  importance  of  truth;  or  truth  m 
its  inflvjences. 

All  will  acknowledge  the  importance  of  affections  and 
desires  truly  excellent  and  dignified.  But  the  excellence 
and  dignity  of  affections  or  desires  depend  on  the  dignity 
and  excellence  of  the  object  towards  which  they  are  directed. 
K  the  object  of  afiection  is  excellent,  the  afiection  itself  is 
excellent ;  if  the  object  is  unworthy,  the  afiection  itself  is 
unworthy.  For  instance,  a  love  for  a  sinful  object  or  act 
can  never  be  a  worthy  affection.  A  suitable  love  on  the 
part  of  a  parent  towards  his  child  may  be  an  excellent  affec- 
tion ;  but  an  inordinate  affection  towards  this  worthy  object 
is  not  excellent.  Fear  may  be  an  excellent  affection,  when 
it  has  the  holiness  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  threaten- 
ing of  divine  wrath  for  its  objects ;  but  when  its  objects  are 
spiritual  rappings,  the  ghostly  visions  of  distempered  nerves^ 
or  a  crazed  imagination,  it  is  no  longer  excellent  Thus, 
carry  the  illustration  as  far  as  you  please,  the  excellence  of 
the  affection  will  always  rise  or  fsdl  in  the  same  scale  with 
the  excellence  of  its  objects  and  the  degree  of  affection  they 
deserve.  Now,  by  the  laws  of  mind,  an  affection  or  desire 
implies  an  object^  and  that  object  embraced  by  the  intellect 
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Then,  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  affection  depends  on  the  excel- 
leooe  of  the'intellectaal  idea  towards  which  it  is  felt.  But  a 
delnmoni  an  error,  a  creation  of  the  &ncj,  may  be  embraced 
by  ihe  intellect  as  well  as  truth ;  and  it  may  awaken  the 
fedingB  of  the  heart  But  error  in  a  rational  being  is  always 
debasiDg^  and  a  love  of  it  must  be  equally  debasing.  An 
aflBsction  or  desire,  therefore,  for  a  delusion  or  error,  however 
pleasing,  cannot  be  excellent,  or  worthy  a  being  whose  des- 
tiny is  tiie  greatest  of  realities  interesting  to  man — immor- 
tality— and  whose  duties  in  life  and  condition  hereafter  are 
to  be  determined  by  truth. 

But  we  need  not  spend  our  strength  in  elucidating  the 
importance  of  truth  metaphysically.  It  would  be  at  once 
apparent,  could  we  but  rise  out  of  the  dreamy,  unrealizing 
state  in  which  we  love  to  dwell,  and  admit  the  simple 
truisms,  that  we  are  real  beings,  not  airy  shadows;  that  we 
Uye  in  a  world  of  realities,  not  of  dreams ;  that  our  lives  and 
the  various  agencies  by  which  they  are  sustained  are  reali- 
ties ;  and  that  it  is  by  acting  in  conformity  with  realities, 
not  with  fiction,  that  we  gain  riches,  conveniences,  social 
pleasures,  and  the  esteem  of  others.  The  whole  of  life  would 
thus  instantiy  show  itself  to  be  one  long,  unrelaxing  grapple 
with  the  actual  state  of  things  around  us ;  not  dalliance  with 
the  visions  of  fieuitasy. 

One  may  easily  see  the  importance  of  understanding 
truth,  or  the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and  of  acting 
accordingly  in  this  world's  transactions — ^that  he  must  know 
what  constitutes  food,  or  pine  with  hunger ;  its  qualities,  or  be 
exposed  to  poison ;  the  properties  of  water,  or  perish ;  must 
understand  the  nature  of  fire,  or  soon  die  of  cold,  or  be  con- 
sumed in  tiie  fiames ;  must  understand  something  of  the  sel- 
fishness and  all-grasping  disposition  of  man,  or  be  soon  strip- 
ped of  his  last  pittance.  A  parent  cannot  skiUully  train  up 
a  child  to  become  an  intelligent  and  useful  member  of 
.society,  without  knowing  something  of  tiie  make  of  the 
infimt  mind  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  moulded.  One 
cannot  act  discreetly  in  maintaining  civil  government,  its 
institutions  and  laws,  unless  he  knows  something  of  the 
principles  best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
•aourity  of  political  communities ;  nor  decide  wisely  in  choos- 
ing rulers,  if  he  knows  nothing  of  their  abilities,  dispositions, 
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or  principles.  Would  one  visit  a  distant  plaoe,  he  needs  ia 
know  in  what  direction  it  lies,  and  the  best  way  to  reach  it 
Thns,  in  all  worldly  transactions,  we  have  to  deal  with 
unbending  realities,  not  with  the  dreams  of  romance;  to 
become  successful  in  any  of  the  relations  and  pursuits  of  lift^ 
a  just  conception  of  things  is  indispensable ;  a  distorted  view 
but  confuses  and  confounds. 

Truth,  especially  truth  in  communication,  is  also  the 
foundation  of  social  confidence,  and  thus  of  society.  K  one 
always  adheres  fitithfuUy  to  principles  of  rectitude  and 
truth,  we  have  unquestioned  confidence  in  him.  If  he 
deceive  us  but  once,  our  confidence  is  shaken ;  if  twice,  it  is 
still  more  weakened,  and  a  very  few  instances  of  deceptioii 
will  destroy  every  vestige  of  confidence.  Were  men  univer- 
sally to  practise  deception  whenever  their  fiincied  interests 
demand,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  confidence  in  the 
world.  And  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  There  could 
be  no  civil  government,  not  even  an  absolute  monarchy ;  tost 
a  tyrant  cannot  carry  on  his  machinery  wof  oppression  with- 
out confiding  in  his  servile  creatures.  The  whole  woild 
would  be  Ishmaelites.  Thus  society  is  based  on  confidence^ 
and  confidence  on  truth ;  and  therefore  society  has  its  veiy 
existence  in  truth.  Indeed,  there  is  no  proper  place  for 
£sdsehood  and  treachery  but  the  world  of  perdition,  where 
the  &ther  of  lies  reigns  over  his  kingdom  founded  in  lies^ 
and  administered  by  lies,  without  a  rival 

Such  being  the  importance  of  truth  in  temporal  affidra,  let 
us  now  glance  at  its  importance  in  spiritual  and  eternal 
things.  Eternity  is  a  reality  as  well  as  time  ;  the  soul  as  todl 
as  the  body.  Indeed,  our  spiritual  relations  are  realities  £ur 
higher  and  nobler  than  those  of  our  present  existence.  Grod, 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  his  government^  his  law,  and 
revealed  word,  are  glorious  realities.  Sin,  the  violation  <rf 
the  divine  law,  the  punishment  due  to  it,  and  the  threateniogs 
uttered  against  it,  are  painful  realities.  The  mission  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  redemption  he  wrought  out,  the  Spirit  he 
purchased,  and  its  promised  operations  to  renew  and  sanctify 
the  soul,  are  joyful  realities.  The  judgment-seat,  the  retri- 
butions there  awarded,  the  joy  of  the  saved,  and  the  woe  of 
the  lost,  are  most  solemn  realities.  Thus,  in  all  our  spiritual 
concerns,  we  must  deal  with  truth,  with  stem,  unchanging 
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trath.  In  the  great  and  momentous  a£GEars  of  the  soul,  the 
imagination  has  little  to  do ;  in  seouring  its  prosperity  we 
must  act,  not  in  conformity  with  visions^  and  dreams,  and 
impieasions,  but  in  conformity  with  holy  and  unchanging 
realities. 

In  order  to  act  our  part  successfully  in  this  world,  is  it 
important  to  conform  our  conduct  to  the  actual  state  of 
things,  while,  in  respect  to  the  coming  world,  this  conformity 
to  truth  is  a  matter  of  indifference?  Do  we  deem  it  of 
moment  to  travel  the  direct,  the  best  road  to  a  specified 
point,  in  transacting  the  business  of  life  7  And  are  we  not 
tarayelling  to  eternity — to  pleasure  or  pain  interminable? 
And  is  it  not  important,  and  most  highly  important,  to  know 
the  right  oouise  to  heaven  and  to  pursue  it  ?  Are  the  roads 
to  that  blessed  world  so  multi£Eurious  that  he  who  travels  in 
almost  any  direction  will  reach  it?  Or  is  there  but  one 
way,  and  that  broad  enough  to  receive  all  travellers  across 
the  present  scene  to  eternity  ?  Jesus  Christ  has  settled  this 
question.  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  strait  is 
the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
Afw  there  be  that  find  it."  We  must  know,  then,  precisely 
what  truth  is,  for  truth  is  the  way ;  and  be  sure  to  walk  in 
her  heaven-lighted  path. 

If  we  are  under  the  government  of  an  omniscient  and 
almighty  Being,  are  in  his  hands  as  the  clay  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  it  is  certainly  well  to  know  it.  If  we  are  bound 
to  please  him,  and  to  mould  our  characters  to  his,  we  need 
•to  be  informed  as  to  what  are  the  precise  elements  of  his 
moral  character.  If  he  has  promulgated  a  law,  we  ought  to 
imderstand  that  law.  If  the  obedience  required  is  so  strict, 
that  he  who  ofiends  *^  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  aU ;"  if  it  is  a 
spiritual  law,  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  as  accountable  beings  we  need  to  know  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  far-reaching  power.  If  we  are  transgressors, 
"dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,''  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
God,  it  is  for  our  interest  to  know  it ;  to  know  the  extent  of 
our  turpitude,  and  the  fearfulness  of  divine  wrath ;  for  if 
there  is  a  prison  of  outer  darkness,  "  where  there  is  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  prepared  for  the  finally 
incorrigible,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  truth  be 
•ocurately  understood.    If  deliverance  from  wrath  to  come 
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is  freeljoflered  through  the  blood  of  the  oraoified  Son  of 
God,  and  the  terms  of  salyation  are  olearlj  stated|  aad  axe 
such  as  lie  within  the  capacity  of  all  to  perform^  H  is  cer- 
tainly of  infinite  moment  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  If  ''  there  is  none  other  name  given  under  hearen 
whereby  we  can  be  saved,"  if  there  is  but  one  ark  which  can 
carry  us  over  the  floods  of  divine  vengeance,  and  but  one 
entrance  into  that  ark,  no  language  can  express  the  import- 
ance of  our  knowing  it  If  we  are  forbidden  to  trust  in  our 
own  righteousness,  and  we  ignorantly  do  trust  in  it,  the  error 
will  prove  fatal.  If  required  to  exercise  a  ^'fiEuth  which 
worketh  by  love,"  and  a  repentance  which  is  after  a  godly 
sort,  and  we  exercise  other  feelings  which  we  term  repent- 
ance  and  Mth,  we  shall  continue  in  sin  and  perisK  IS  we 
"  must  be  bom  again,"  or  never  see  the  kingdom  of  heaveOi 
and  we  have  wrong  ideas  of  the  truth,  the  mistake  will  pro?e 
ruinous.  If  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God,  ignorance  of  it  will  involve  error,  which,  if  not 
destructive,  will,  at  least,  greatly  retard  our  spiritual  pro- 
gress ;  and,  if  ignorant  of  accountability  and  the  day  of  final 
awards,  we  shall  be  likely  to  live  regardless  of  God  and 
duty. 

We  might  extend  the  number  of  particulars ;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  all  our  preparations  fi^r  the 
untried  scenes  before  us,  we  are  dealing  widi  truth,  and  with 
truth  alone.  Indeed,  the  entire  path  to  the  throne  is  paved 
with  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  truth  itselJ^  and  he  who 
would  arrive  safe  at  God's  right  hand  must  keep  in  view 
that  morning  star.  Truth  has  its  root  in  heaven,  and  it 
yields  the  precious  fimits  of  heaven  in  the  soul.  Error,  on 
the  contrary,  has  its  source  in  hell,  and  its  malignant  streams 
flow  far  and  wide,  breathing  the  subtle  miasma  of  eternal 
death.  Neither  error,  nor  acting  in  accordance  with  error, 
ever  assists  one  in  his  upward  course ;  but  always  ensnares 
and  retards.  Is  he  a  Christian  ?  It  is  a  dark  spot  on  the 
bright  disk  of  truth,  as  it  beams  on  his  mind,  obscuring  his 
way.  Is  he  wandering  in  sin  7  It  is  a  fitful  blaze  flattering 
him  to  his  doom. 

Besides,  the  word  of  God,  spiritual  truth,  is  the  appointed 
instrumentality  to  subdue  and  renovate  the  guil^  souL 
This  is  the  sword,  burnished  in  the  blaze  <^  the  godhead, 
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niih  which  the  all-conquering  Spirit  pierces  the  sinner's 
hotatf  first  to  wound,  then  to  heal  It  has  already  slain  its 
ndllionsy  and  by  slaying,  infused  the  breath  of  life  everlast- 
ing. Error  is  never  such  an  honored  instrumentality ;  the 
Spirit  never  works  by  it  We  know  that  some  imagine  error, 
or  some  slight  d^pree  of  it,  to  be  almost  as  beneficial  as 
tmtL  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Distorted  views  of 
things  may  produce  effects  on  the  mind  as  well  as  reality. 
Error  may  awaken  the  sympathies  and  excite  fears — cause 
weeping  and  trembling.  Who  has  not  wept  at  fiction? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  a  dream?  But  with  these 
alfoctions  awakened  by  error,  strong  as  they  may  be,  we 
may  say,  we  think,  with  confidence,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
notfiing  to  do ;  they  have  not  the  least  softening  or  purify- 
ing efficacy  on  the  heart;  they  tend  only  to  harden,  and 
pltinge  into  still  deeper  pollution.  How  absurd  to  suppose 
the  contrary  I  For  what,  in  the  conversion  of  men,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  truth?  Life  is 
to  be  imparted  to  the  dead;  purification  to  the  corrupt- 
Now  can  that  which  has  no  element  of  life  in  itself  immedi- 
ately impart  life  ?  Can  that  which  is  impurity  itself  make 
pare?  Can  soot  paint  the  dark  substance  white?  What  is 
enor?  It  is  the  ofispring  of  sin;  of  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  spiritual  defilement  and  death ;  of  that  which  built 
the  walls  and  forged  the  chains  of  the  everlasting  prison. 
CSui  this  child  of  sin  be  the  instrument  of  sin's  destruction 
^ihat  which  the  life-giving  Spirit  will  employ  to  inspire 
life,  and  to  break  those  chains  which  itself  has  forged? 
Will  the  Holy  Spirit  use,  directly,  an  instrument  which 
oomes  right  up  out  of  the  pit,  to  purify  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for 
heaven  ?  Error,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  made  the  occasion^  in 
the  providence  of  God,  of  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
holiness,  as  he  will  always  overrule  the  wrath  of  man  to  the 
promotion  of  his  own  designs;  but  it  can  never  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  such  a  result  No ;  poison  is  no  nutri- 
ment to  the  body ;  it  yields  neither  physical  activity,  strength, 
nor  beauty ;  but  sickens,  palsies  the  power  of  life,  and 
destroys.  So  is  error  to  the  soul.  Truth  is  its  aliment; 
error  its  bane. 

"  Truth  is  but  one  with  heaven — 
The  sparkling  spring  of  life's  eternal  stream.** 
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If  then  we  would  be  instmmental  in  saving  men,  we  miuit 
be  content  to  use  the  simple  means  which  God  has  appointed. 
We  must  press,  in  every  legitimate  way,  the  truth  of  God 
on  the  moral  sensibilities,  till  they  bleed  or  glow ;  and  then 
pray  for  tbe  applying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  re- 
signedly leaving  those  we  would  benefit  to  the  disposal  of 
Him  '^  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will" 

A  few  thoughts  growing  out  of  our  subject  we  wish  in 
this  connexion  to  suggest,  particularly  to  youth  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  scepticism,  or  who  are  inconsiderate  and 
vain  enough  to  deem  it  a  mark  of  manliness  to  forswear 
allegiance  to  the  opinions  of  pious  parents,  or  to  the  restraints 
of  religious  education ;  proudly  asserting  their  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  thought ;  recklessly  opening  their 
minds  to  the  reception  of  infidel  sentiments ;  while  they 
affect  to  sneer  at  the  long-established  principles  and  usages 
of  our  holy  religion.  But  do  such  really  manifest  either 
manliness  of  character  or  independence  of  thought  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  course  of  which  an  able  and  ingenuous  mind 
might  well  be  ashamed  7 

But  to  proceed.  If  truth  is  reality,  then  it  is  fixed  and 
immutable.  For  a  reality  can  never  be  otherwise  than  a 
reality  ;  an  existence  can  never  be  a  non-existence.  Non- 
existence may  take  the  place  of  existence ;  yet  at  the  point 
of  time  and  space  at  which  it  existed,  it, will  always  exist; 
and  while  eternity  rolls  on,  as  the  eye  reverts  to  that  point, 
the  then  existing  object  will  rise  up  before  it.  In  common 
language,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  We  speak  with 
reverence.  Omnipotence  himself  cannot  make  a  reality  a 
non-reality.  True,  God  can  create  and  destroy ;  but  these 
acts  are  no  alterations  of  truth.  We  sometimes  speak  of 
new  truths,  and  new  objects  of  truth :  but  the  term  new^  in 
such  cases,  is  \ised  relatively,  either  to  our  own  minds,  or  to 
the  acts  of  creation.  An  act  of  creation,  when  past,  will 
for  ever  stand ;  and  ere  it  was  accomplished,  it  was  firom 
eternity  a  certainty  in  the  future.  At  any  given  point  in 
the  eternity  past  and  to  come,  in  that  duration  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  every  reality  either  then  actually 
existed,  or  existed  in  the  unchanging  purpose  of  Omnipo- 
tence.   So  that  truth  is  one  and  the  same  inmiutably.    It 
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the  same  before  the  flat  of  creation  was  put  forth ;  it  is 
the  same  since ;  and  always  will  be  the  same  while  "  immoir- 
tality  endures."  No  argument,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  sophis- 
trji  can  alter  it  It  hangs,  an  immovable  sun,  in  the  firma- 
ment of  eternity,  and  no  power  in  earth  or  hell  can  quench 
a  lay  of  its  light 

Hare  the  infidel  is  powerless ;  he  may  bewilder  his  own 
mind  and  the  minds  of  others  in  view  of  truth,  but  he  can- 
not put  out  her  light ;  he  may  destroy  himself  by  dashing 
against  the  foundation  of  the  moral  universe,  but  truth  will 
still  survive  and  triumph  over  his  ashes. 

In  the  light  of  this  thought,  we  see  the  amazing  folly  of 
those  who  maintain,  or  pretend  to  maintain,  that  truth  is 
merely  what  one  believes.  If  one,  say  they,  believes  a 
reality  to  exists  then  it  does  exist ;  but  if  he  disbelieves  its 
exiBtence,  then  it  does  not  exist,  or  not  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
bring  good  or  evil  to  him.  Such,  if  they  deign  to  quote 
the  Scriptures  at  all,  are  fond  of  repeating  such  passages  as 
these;  ^^For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  "But 
to  him  that  esteemeth  anything  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean ;" 
aiguing  just  as  if  our  bare  concejHion  of  things  could  not 
only  change  their  nature,  but,  so  far  as  each  individual  is 
concerned,  had  power  both  to  bring  into  existence,  and  to- 
blot  from  existence,  at  pleasure.  So  thtit  one.  on  this  theory, 
can  call  into  being  a  world  of  enchantment,  in  which  he  can 
muse  or  revel  with  delight,  if  he  will  but  believe  its  ex- 
istence— an  opinion  utterly  without  meaning,  unless  it  im- 
port that  we  are  mere  beings  of  fancies  and  impressions; 
and  as  we  are  such  here,  so  we  shall  continue  to  be  for  ever ; 
and  the  same  kind  of  impressions  which  haunt  us  here,  and 
are  the  cause  of  our  joy  and  sorrow,  we  shall  carry  with  us 
into  the  spirit-world  to  haunt  us  still,  and  to  give  us  joy 
or  sorrow  through  eternity.  An  idea  of  this  sort,  however 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial  it  may  appear  to  us,  may  reason- 
ably enough  be  supposed  a  floating  fragment  from  the  airy 
&bric  of  philosophy  erected  by  the  German  idealists, — those 
profound  dreamers  in  mental  science,  by  whom  our  percep- 
tions of  the  external  world  are  regarded  as  mere  forms  of 
the  understanding,  or  interpreted  plainly  in  English,  as  mere 
impressions  of  the  mind,  awakened  according  to  certain  inhe- 
rent laws,  but  destitute  of  all  proof  of  their  prototypes  in 
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external  realidea.  This  theory,  Btripped  of  its  xefinenMDtv 
and  mysticisms,  disrobed  of  the  cloud-like  attire  irhkh  the 
imagination  has  thrown  aroond  it,  and  incorporating  itself 
with  the  ideas  of  the  uneducated,  or  forming  itself  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  practical  American  mind,  may  have  come 
forth  in  the  conclusion  that  all  our  relations — that  ^11  we 
are,  or  are  to  be,  are  nothing  more  than  our  perceptions  or 
impressions.  It  is  but  carrying  up  this  idealist  notion  of 
mental  laws,  fix>m  the  understanding  to  the  reason,  and 
making  our  ideas  of  God  and  spiritual  realities  but  ibrms  of 
the  reason,  or  mere  mental  impressions :  and  thus  all  our 
ideas,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  are  realities  no  foriher 
than  they  seem  to  be  such. 

The  bare  mention  of  such  an  opinion  is  a  sufficient  lefii* 
tation ;  for  when  laid  bare,  it  appears  the  height  of  absiP- 
dity  to  every  thoughtful  mind.    And  yet,  that  men,  pro- 
fessing   to   be    reasonable  beings,   and  often   boasting  of 
extraordinary  mental   abilities,   should  ever  imbibe  sndi 
sentiments,  shows,  not  only  the  blinding  nature,  but  the 
downhill  course  of  error.    Let  the  mind  but  once  become 
habituated  to  receiving  distorted  views  of  things,  and  it  will 
itself  become  so  distorted,  that  it  can  believe  anything,  how- 
ever irrational  or  inconsistent     Indeed,  a  taste  for  error  may 
be  acquired,  as  a  taste  for  intoxicating  drinks  or  narootio 
drugs  is  acquired,  so  that  truth,  presented  in  all  her  loveli* 
ness,  will  be  rejected  with  disdain,  while  error  is  drunk  in 
with  avidity,  as  the  swine  passes  by  the  glittering  jewel,  but 
eagerly  devours  the  filthiest  garbs^e.    In  view  of  this  law 
of  a  perverted  mind,  let  the  young  take  warning.     Cultivate 
your  intellects  as  God  intended  they  should  be  cultivated. 
Train  them  by  and  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  not  in 
the  weaving  the  net-work  of  sophistry,  or  in  endeavors  to 
hush  the  voice  of  obligation.     Indulge  in  such  mental  eSor% 
or  in  captious  objections  to  revelation,  and  in  baseless  specn- 
lations  respecting  your  own  being,  and  the  being,  character, 
and  government  of  God,  and. you  may  contract  a  mental 
disease,  by  which  the  healthful  propensities  of  the  soul  will 
be  destroyed ;  error  will  not  only  be  regarded  as  truth,  but  be 
intellectually  preferred  to  truth  ;  and  when  the  soul  is  in  a 
state  to  make  such  a  preference,  the  token  of  perdition  ap- 
pears on  the  brow ;  one  is  prepared  to  enjoy  a  sense  ot 
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■aenrity  wbile  treading  the  pathway  of  sin  and  delusion, 
being  emboldened,  by  the  assurances  of  which  he  is  con- 
floioQS  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  darkened  soul  and  seared 
oonfldence,  to  believe  that  he  is  rising  heavenward,  while 
he  18  mshing  to  perdition. ' 

The  error  of  those  who  confound  truth  with  opinion,  or 
seem  to  suppose  that  truth  is  nothing  more  than  certain  con- 
clmions  to  which  the  mind'  arrives,  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  last^  involving  the  same  absurdity.  Yet,  under  this  forpi, 
il  assumes  greater  plausibility,  and  is  embraced  by  greater 
numbers.  Many  talk  as  if  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  instead 
of  being  fixed  and  abiding  realities,  were  mere  notions  of 
the  reader ;  as  if  what  the  unchanging  God  asserts,  may  be 
modified  at  discretion  by  the  opinions  of  his  fallible  crea- 
tures. *  This  may  arise  in  part  from  the  &ct,  that  there  are 
different  views  concerning  the  import  of  Scripture.  There- 
fbre,  when  you  utter  the  most  solemn  and  momentous  truths, 
**we  doubt  not,"  say  they,  "you  are  sincere,  but  then  it  is 
merely  your  opinion."  No  matter  how  cogent  and  convinc- 
ing the  argumentis  adduced  to  establish  your  position ;  no 
matter  how  much  of  that  earnestness,  springing  from  a  solemn 
OODfviotion  of  the  truth  uttered,  you  may  evince  in  enforcing 
it;  with  them  all  goes  for  nothing.  Other  men  have  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  same  moral  or  scriptural  truth,  and  one 
opinion  is  just  as  good  as  another  opinion.  Undoubtedly, 
one  opinion  is  as  good  as  another,  if  both  are  equally  at 
variance  with  truth.  But  if  one  opinion  is  more  in  harmony 
with  truth,  or  entirely  in  harmony  with  it,  one  opinion  is 
not  as  good  as  another ;  truth  is  more  valuable  than  error. 
When  a  conclusion  is  an  esact  conception  of  truth,  then  an 
opinion  is  the  truth  itself  in  the  mind.  The  Bible,  therefore, 
is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  opinions,  but  a  system  of  immutable 
tmths.  Men,  blinded  by  sin  and  selfishness,  may  have 
different  views  of  gospel  truth,  but  this  discrepancy  of  views 
cannot  alter  eternal  realities.  Men  may  call  good,  evil,  and 
evil,  good ;  may  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness ;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.  But  this  will 
not  change  the  nature  of  things.  Good  will  remain  eternally 
good,  and  evil  eternally  evil.  The  ten  thousand  differing 
q|[Hnions  about  the  Bible  will  not  alter  a  single  sentiment 
The  prodtaea  and  threatenings  of  Jehovah  will  for  ever  con* 
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tinue  the  same ;  and  He  will  fulfil  the  one,  and  execute  the 
other,  to  the  very  letter.  Surely,  this  frittering  away  truth, 
till  it  appear  only  in  the  broken  fragments  of  opinion,  is 
folly,  which,  in  the  end,  will  sting  like  the  adder.  Then, 
while  it  is  granted  that  one  bare  opinion  is  as  good  as  another, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  truth  and  error  are  not  alike ;  they 
are  immutably  opposites ;  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  if  we 
ascertain  not  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  form  not  our 
lives  and  characters  in  harmony  with  them,  we  must  ever- 
lastingly perish. 

A  vague  idea,  a  shadowy  impression,  that  what  is  said  by 
the  messenger  of  God  is  nothing  more  than  his  opinion,  may 
exist,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  the  minds  even  .of  good 
men,  especially  in  respect  to  some  important,  though  unplea- 
sant, truths ;  an  impression  which  exerts  a  most  disastrous 
influence  on  their  own  progress  in  holiness,  and  when 
uttered,  working  downward  on  the  impenitent  mind,  assumes 
a  still  more  malignant  form,  scattering  far  and  wide  the 
seeds  of  spiritual  ruin.  For  if  professors  of  religion  thus 
feel  and  speak  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  or  duties  unplea- 
sant to  them,  the  impenitent  will  certainly  feel  encouraged 
to  speak  thus  touching  doctrines  and  duties  disagreeable 
to  them.  So  that  when  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  with  all 
the  solemn  sanctions  of  Lis  office,  denounces  the  terrors  of 
the  law  and  everlasting  destruction,  exhorts  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  entreats,  with  all  the  yearnings  of  his 
heart,  to  be  reconciled  to  God  through  a  crucified  Saviour,  it 
is  all  coolly  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  In  this 
manner,  not  unfrequently,  every  avenue  to  the  hearts  of  the 
impenitent  is  barred  up,  and  barred  up  by  whom  ?  Some- 
times by  the  professors  of  godliness. 

We  see  also,  in  the  light  of  the  principles  already  eluci- 
dated, the  great  wickedness  of  imlihing  destructive  error.  Fun- 
damental error  respecting  spiritual  things  is  by  no  means, 
innocent  God  has  spread  out  the  creation  before  us, 
enstamped  with  the  lineaments  of  his  character ;  and  in  his 
word  his  will  is  most  distinctly  unfolded.  Our  love  of 
truth,  as  we  have  seen,  is  instinctive ;  and  we  are  endowed 
with  reason,  and  furnished  with  the  various  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  things.  We  have  senses  to  j>erceive  the 
objects  of  the  physical  world.     He  who  opens  his  eyes  and 
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directs  them  to  the  sun,  the  hosts  of  heaven,  or  to  objects 
aronnd  him,  cannot  help  beholding  them.  The  difference 
between  heat  and  cold,  bitter  and  sweet,  we  cannot  avoid 
perceiving.  Why?  Because  we  are  so  constituted.  No 
more  can  one,  would  he  suffer  his  reason  to  work  as  God 
created  it  to  work,  avoid  seeing  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect;  nor,  as  he  looks  abroad  over  the  fields  of  crea- 
tion, observes  the  operation  of  those  stupendous  physical 
agencies  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  innumerable  lines 
of  beauty  which  are  drawn  over  and  around  it,  notices  its 
ten  thousand  marks  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  benevo- 
lence, can  he  avoid  seeing  in  these,  as  in  a  mirror,  not  only 
an  all-powerfiil  and  all-originating  cause,  but  al^  a  wise, 
benevolent,  and  personal  cause.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
cannot  help  discerning  that  this  great  first  cause  must  be 
absolutely  and  intrinsically  perfect,  possessed  of  every  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence ;  and  if  the  first  cause  or  crea- 
tor is  perfect,  he  must  be  a  perfect  governor  over  all ;  and  if 
a  perfect  governor,  as  he  surveys  the  moral  disorders  so  rife 
in  this  part  of  his  dominions,  he  must  decide,  in  the  counsels 
of  his  infinitely  holy  mind,  to  appoint  a  day  in  which  he 
will  judge  the  world,  and  accomplish  the  decisive  work  of 
retribution.  We  are  so  constituted  that,  would  we  let  rea- 
son work  according  to  its  native  tendencies,  we  could  no 
more  avoid  discerning  these  truths  than  we  could  avoid  see- 
ing the  variegated  beauties  of  a  landscape  spread  out  before 
us.  We  know  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  God,  in  fram- 
ing our  natures,  fitted  us  to  discover  those  truths  which  lie 
on  the  surface  of  things,  and  qualify  us  for  the  common 
duties  of  life,  while  he  neglected  to  give  those  mental  prin- 
ciples by  which  moral  and  religious  truths  are  as  easily  dis- 
covered. But  this  is  a  strange  conclusion,  and  as  incon- 
flstent  as  strange.  Would  God  be  either  wise  or  benevolent 
in  giving  moral  and  mental  constitutions  to  his  accountable 
creatures,  should  he  so  mould  them  that  physical  and  secu- 
lar truths  would  be  more  readily  discovered  than  moral  and 
religious  relations  ? — that  duties  to  one  another  and  to  this 
life,  should  be  more  easily  or  clearly  taught  than  duties  we 
owe  to  our  Creator  and  tend  to  the  souVs  everlasting  wel- 
fare? This,  to  our  understanding,  would  be  neither  reason- 
able nor  kind.    Nor  is  it  so.    And  when  we  add  the  clear 
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ahmings  of  revelation  to  the  more  dim,  though  indubitable, 
light  of  nature,  we  may  safely  say,  if  one  does  not  reoc^^niae 
the  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  goqpel  of 
Ohrist,  that  it  is  not  because  he  has  not  evidence  of  them,  but 
because  prejudice  or  prepossession  has  perverted  his  mind 
and  distorted  his  views.  And  this  is  not  merely  our 
opinion.  Ohrist  has  decided :  "  This  is  the  condemnatioii, 
that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  men  have  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil 
For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved." 
Here  Christ  has  distinctly  stated,  if  not  the  only  cause,  oar 
tainly  the  grand,  leading  cause,  of  all  fundamental  enox^ 
both  in  morals  and  religion.  It  is  the  depravity  c^the  heart; 
and  let  this  declaration  of  him  who  is  the  truth  itself  be  aoit- 
ably  regarded  by  all  who  are  amenable  to  his  awful  bar,  and 
can  recklessly  indulge  in  scepticism. 

In  consideration  of  this  &ci,  and  of  all  this  flood  of  evi- 
dence both  from  nature  and  revelation,  and  of  this  inafcino- 
tive  love  of  truth  with  which  we  are  endowed,  how  black 
must  be  the  crime,  and  how  bitter  the  condemnation,  of  that 
man  in  a  Christian  land  who  wilfully  blinds  his  mind  to 
spiritual  truth,  and  resolutely  perishes  in  open  resistance  to 
the  offers  of  redeeming  mercy  I 

And  such  cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  mankind 
are  not  to  blame  for  their  belief.  This  is  a  favorite  subter- 
fuge of  errorists  and  sceptics.  But  it  is  a  garment  of  fig- 
leaves.  We  all  acknowledge  that  we  are  to  blame  for  not 
being  disposed  to  perform  all  required  acts  which  we  have 
the  natural  ability  to  do,  and  for  being  dii^osed  to  do  pro- 
hibited acts  which  we  have  natural  ability  to  abstain  fitmi 
doing.  This  principle  is  equally  true  of  knowledge,  or  of 
belief^  as  of  conduct.  We  are  guilty  for  not  knowing  what 
we  have  ability  to  know,  and  for  not  believing  what  we 
have  evidence  to  believe.  The  plea>  however,  that  one 
cannot  helpf^his  belief^  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  con- 
tains a  truth,  though  it  also  contains  an  error ;  and  in  the 
sense  in  ^which  it  is  urged  as  an  excuse  for  misbelief  it  is 
utterly  erroneous.  One  is  not  to  blame  for  being  ignorant 
of  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  oceau,  for  he  has  never 
traversed  its  hidden  caverns  to  learn  what  they  contain ;  nor 
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kis  anj  other  intelligent  being  wandered  throngli  the  watery 
maae  to  bring  him  information.  One  is  not  to  blame  for  not 
beUeving  or  not  understanding  precisely  what  the  spiritual 
body  is  with  which  we  shall  be  clothed  at  the  resurrection, 
for  we  are  not  informed  But  that  there  is  a  spiritual  body 
we  aie  bound  to  believe,  for  this  is  revealed.  We  are  not 
bound  to  believe  the  precise  mode  of  God's  existing  three 
persons  in  one  being,  for  of  this  we  are  not  informed.  But 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  we  are  under  obligation  to 
bdieve,  for  this  is  revealed.  Thus  it  is  with  all  those  truths 
written  on  the  pages  of  creation  and  providence,  which  we 
are  so  constituted  that  we  naturally  discover,  and  also  with 
those  which  are  more  fully  revealed  in  the  word  of  God. 
These  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  so  far  as  they  are  unfolded 
to  our  apprehension,  for  to  this  our  ability  extendi 

But  what  is  the  precise  force  of  this  plea,  so  often  in  the 
Boaths  of  sceptics  and  flagrant  errorists,  of  inability  to  believe, 
ifflnning^  '*  I  cannot  believe  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
lores  ?"  "  I  cannot  believe  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  V 
^  I  cannot  believe  that  God  is  angry  with  his  rational  crea- 
tores  r*  *^  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  prepared  a  hell  of  fire 
for  those  who  refuse  to  believe  on  his  Son  7  '^  It  is  simply  this. 
Belief  rests  on  evidence,  and  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  can- 
not rationally  believe  anything  without  evidence.  On  this 
gionnd  rests  the  difference  between  our  obligation  to  believe 
troth  and  our  obligation  to  believe  error  or  delusion.  Error 
or  delusion  has  no  real,  though  it  may  have  specious  evidence 
to  support  it  Truth  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties has  evidence  to  support  it  That  which  has  no  evidence 
\o  support  it,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe.  That 
which  has  evidence  to  support  it,  we  are  under  obligation  to 
believe.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  believe  all  truths,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  falls  in  the  circle  of  our  possible  knowledge ; 
while  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  error  or  fiction,  because 
we  are  not  bound  to  find  evidence  which  does  not  exist 
One  may,  therefore,  justly  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  error  or 
the  dreams  of  enthusiasm ;"  but  he  has  no  right  to  say  this 
in  regard  to  truth,  especially  gospel  truth,  the  evidences  of 
which  are  so  clearly  spread  before  us.  For  does  he  doubt 
them?  Ho  is  only  to  ascertain  the  evidences  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  his  doubts  will  vanish.    His  neglect  to  make 
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this  investigation,  or  his  refusal  to  admit  the  evidenoe  when 
seen,  is  the  real  cause  of  his  error,  and  constitutes  mainlj 
his  guilt.  There  is,  then,  no  force  at  all  in  this  plea»  '^can- 
not believe,"  with  r^ard  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  fior  if 
errorists  would  just  throw  away  their  prejudices  and  1^  the 
light  of  truth  shine  in  upon  their  minds  unobstructedly, 
they  would  find  the  evidences  of  them  to  be  entirely  satis- 
hctoTj.  '^  Cannot  believe  I"  What,  O  doubter,  can  yon 
not  believe  7  That  the  Bible  is  a  £ible  ?  that  the  grave  is 
an  eternal  sleep  ?  that  there  is  no  hell  for  the  finally  inconri- 
gible  ?  Well  may  you  doubt  these  negations,  for  they  are 
but  the  fumes  of  corrupt  afiections.  But  the  great  facta  and 
truths  of  the  gospel  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  for  these 
you  can  believe,  if  you  wilL  Ah,  this  is  the  pierdng 
thought,  which  will  rive  the  soul  of  the  &tal  errorist  ix 
ever :  "  You  could  have  believed,  if  you  would  I" 

For  one  to  say,  therefore,  concerning  these  fundamental 
truths,  that  he  does  not  and  cannot  believe  them,  and  that  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his  scepticism,  is  just  as  irrational  as 
for  one,  when  pointed  to  the  sun  at  bright  noonday,  or  to 
the  stars  at  night,  to  blind  his  eyes  and  say,  ''  I  can  see  no 
sun  to  illume  the  day,  nor  stars  to  adorn  the  night ;  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  sun  or  stars,  and  you  need  not  call  me 
an  idiot  or  madman  because  I  regard  all  these,  your  pre- 
tended lights  in  the  sky,  as  mere  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  for  I  tell  you  a  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his 
belief."  You  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  an  one 
a  fool.  But  he  who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  God,  the 
true  character  of  his  government,  the  aulJienticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  personal  accountability,  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  eternal  woe  of  the  vricked,  and  all  the  primary  princi- 
ples of  revelation,  and  says,  "I  am  not  to  be  blamed,  I  can- 
not help  my  belief,"  is  justly  exposed  to  the  same  charge. 
Christ  will  say  to  him,  "  On  this  very  ground  your  condem- 
nation is  based.  You  loved  darkness  rather  than  light* 
becaiise  your  deeds  were  evil." 

Hence,  an  imperious  duty.  If  the  consequences  of  truth 
or  error,  in  its  moulding  infiuences  on  the  soul,  are  to  be 
everlasting,  being  nothing  less  than  depravity  or  holiness, 
perdition  or  salvation,  then,  as  accountable  and  immortal 
beings,  we  should  seek  nothing  so  earnestly  as  truth ;  avoid 
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nothing  so  carefully  as  error.  This  is  not  only  the  oondu- 
rion  of  reason,  it  is  also  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Says  the 
wise  man — "  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not ;"  that  is,  pro- 
cure truth  at  whatever  cost,  but  never  sell  it ;  never  part 
with  it 

A  knowledge  of  truth  is  a  matter  of  personal  acquisition, 
•8  decidedly  as  faith  and  repentance  are  personal  exercises. 
It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  every  one,  therefore,  to  look  at 
things  as  they  are,  for  himself)  not  through  party  or  secta- 
zian  guides,  or  as  beclouded  by  selfish  interests.  These 
always  darken  our  views.  Truth  is  a  pure  star,  shedding 
firom  afar  its  light  on  our  world ;  we  should  contemplate  it 
as  it  shines  unveiled;  gaze  upon  it  till  its  fair  image  is 
imprinted  on  the  soul.  '*  Correct  views  of  things  "  should 
be  9k  guiding  maxim.  Not  that  one  should  aim  at  universal 
knowledge.  This  is  impossible.  Every  one  should  make 
up  his  mind,  that  while  in  the  present  state  he  must  remain 
in  ignorance  of  many  things  which  it  would  be  pleasing  to 
know.  But  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends,  he  should 
endeavor  to  make  it  accurate.  He  ought  never  to  take  up, 
we  do  not  say,  with  limited,  but  with  distorted  conceptions. 
When,  however,  one  has  pursued  a  train  of  thought  into 
those  dim  regions  where  the  lines  of  human  knowledge  are 
indistinctly  drawn,  and  all  things  appear  like  shadows,  he 
ahould  cease  to  assert,  and  acknowledging  his  ignorance, 
patiently  wait  for  an  enlargement  of  vision.  Airy  specula- 
tions, efforts  to  grasp  the  untangible — those  subtilized 
Qflsences  of  things  which  dwell  only  in  the  dreams  of  meta- 
physicians— are  by  no  means  to  be  approved.  To  specu- 
late is  not  always  to  reason,  nor  are  the  results  of  specula- 
tion always  acquisitions  of  knowledge.  This  should  be 
inalized.  But  views  of  all  the  important  duties  of  life 
and  of  the  relations  of  our  immortal  being,  so  far  as 
revealed,  should  be  clear  and  comprehensive.  An  inquiring 
state  of  mind,  not  a  sceptical^  but  investigating  state — one 
ever  open  to  conviction — is  always  appropriate  for  a  rational 
being.  It  ill  becomes  such  a  being  to  be  satisfied  with 
notions  or  impressions  formed  on  superficial  inquiries ;  and 
then,  convincing  himself  of  their  correctness,  bring  all  his 
pride  of  opinion  to  the  maintenance  of  them,  as  though  they 
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were  undisputed  yerities.  This  is  sometimes  done,  but  it  is 
building  on  the  sand.  The  only  proper  ooorse  is  to  dig 
deep,  to  consider  and  reconsider  the  grounds  of  belief  and 
be  sure  to  maintain  no  influential  opinions  whioh  will  not 
endure  the  all-searching  eye  of  Jehovah ;  remembering  that 
all  our  opinions  must  pass  his  dread  scrutiny. 

We  will  suggest  two  or  three  considerations  fitted  to  sti* 
mulate  in  this  work  of  thorough  investigation. 

A  well  balanced  mjnd  is  of  immense  importanoe  to  one's 
happiness  and  usefulnesa  But  the  mind  is  formed  and 
strengthened  by  the  examination  and  reception  of  truth; 
and  his  mind  alone  is  in  a  well  poised  state,  who  has  just 
apprehensions  of  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  life,  and 
of  all  essential  truths  which  relate  to  his  spiritual  exist- 
ence, so  &r  as  they  lie  within  the  reach  of  his  capa- 
cities and  circumstances.  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that 
a  noble  symmetry  can  be  given  to  the  different  principles  of 
ihe  soul.  The  mind  of  an  errorist  is  necessarily  in  a  coih 
fbsed,  chaotic  state ;  lines  of  thought  must  then  cross  and 
reoross  each  other;  inconsistent  views  dash  one  against 
another  in  wild  confiusion ;  for  truth  alone  is  harmonious  with 
itself  The  mind  surging  with  conflicting  opinions  and  emo- 
tions, is  every  moment  liable  to  be  thrown  from  its  balance 
An  equilibrium  can  with  difficulty  be  preserved  between 
the  fiselings  and  the  reason,  and  the  reason  and  the  conduct 
The  temperature  will  not  be  uniform ;  activity  and  zeal  will 
depend  much  on  the  breath  of  passion  and  the  wave  of 
events. 

But  such  a  state  of  mind  must  materially  impair  one's 
usefulness.  For  how  can  one,  with  conflicting  thoughts  and 
trains  of  thought,  with  contending  emotions  and  desires  ris- 
ing and  swelling  within,  employ  his  powers  to  the  best 
advantage  in  any  department  of  labor?  Indeed,  no  man 
can  act  with  the  greatest  effectiveness  without  homogeneous- 
ness  of  views  and  unity  of  purpose,  conducting  to  concentrs- 
tion  and  perseverance  of  effort  True,  this  opinion,  as  to 
the  importance  of  aii  equalized  reception  of  truth,  at  least  in 
any  high  degree,  and  the  consequent  equipoise  of  our  men- 
tal prihciples,  is  not  always  entertained.  It  is  thought  by* 
some  that  one  may  be  useful,  though  his  opinions  are 
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vnfiirined  and  fluotoating;  though  momentlj  liable  to  some 
intelleotaal  freak,  to  flj  away,  like  a  bird  of  passage,  to  a 
distant  dime, 

^  To  nothing  fixed,  but  lore  of  change." 

It  is  thought  bj  others  that  one  maj  be  nseftd,  and  enjoj 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  religion,  though  he  hold  ex. 
Iremelj  onesdded  or  imperfeot  views  relative  to  fundamental 
truiha;  deeming  it,  for  instance,  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  receive  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  or  deny  them. 
"  What  if  he  does,"  saj  thej,  ^'  disbelieve  our  entire  depra- 
Yity,  God's  sovereignty,  particular  providence,  and  eternal 
purposes,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  a  vicarious  atonement,  justi- 
floation  by  fiuth  alone,  or  the  perseverance  of  the  saints?  he 
IB  very  active;  he  seems  to  be  doing  good."  True,  he  may 
do  good;  but  is  he  doing  as  much,  taking  into  view  all  his 
idataons,  as  he  might  do?  The  palliators  of  lax  views  seem 
to  forget  that  these  great  truthi9  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
CSurist's  kingdom ;  that  they  are  the  great  regulators  of  con- 
doct ;  the  great  principles  out  of  which  grow  the  rules  and 
prooepts  which  should  guide  us.  Is  one  as  useful,  other 
things  being  equal,  as  he  would  be,  did  he  embrace  these 
regulating  truths  and  imbibe  their  spirit?  As  well  affirm 
that  one  may  lift  as  great  a  weight  when  standing  on  one 
ftot  as  on  both,  and  do  as  much  work  with  a  single  finger 
as  with  the  hand,  or  that  a  ship  may  sail  as  well  without 
baUast  as  with  it  Besides,  these  great  truths  are  not  only 
the  regulators,  the  ballast,  but  the  instruments  by  which  the 
Christian  wor]o3;  and  can  the  artist  execute  as  skilfully 
without  his  instruments,  or  with  only  a  part  of  them? 
Furthermore,  does  he  who  entertains  Uiese  imperfect  views 
really  enjoy  as  much  of  the  happiness  and  peace  of  religion, 
as  he  who  yields  assent  to  and  loves  them  ?  What  is  reli- 
gious enjoyment  ?  It  is  enjoyment  in  God,  in  thoughts  of 
his  providential  care  and  atoning  love;  in  brie^  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  generally.  Can  he  be  as  happy  in  dis- 
believing a  part  of  the  divine  character,  a  part  of  bis  moral 
'government  and  plan  of  redemption,  and  their  associated 
truths  ?  This  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  one  may 
be  as  happy,  though  a  portion  of  the  sources  of  his  enjoy- 
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ment  were  dried  tip ;  that  the  &tber  of  a  fiimily  may  be  as 
faapp J,  though  he  lay  a  portion  of  its  beloyed  members  in 
the  grave. 

Some  talk  in  the  same  manner  concerning  the  practical 
duties  of  life.    For  instance,  one  may  be  entirely  engrossed 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.    He  may  scarcely  think  of  any 
other  evil,  at  least  scarcely  raise  his  hand  to  remove  it ;  bat 
it  is  said,  ^'  He  is  doing  well,  let  him  work ;  he  may  do  good 
in  that  department  of  reformation."    True,  he  who  directs 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  cause  of  temperaooe,  may 
promote  this  virtue,  at  least  for  a  time.    But  he  will  be 
almost  sure  to  do  injury,  or  prevent  good  in  other  respects. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  principles  of  the  divine  law  do  not 
press  on  his  conscience  with  equal  force,  and  his  moral  idesi^ 
being  entirely  absorbed  in  one  virtue,   become  warped. 
Moreover,  being  consequently  very  zealous  in  some  duties 
while  he  neglects  others,  he  will  be  seen,  by  those  whom  be 
would  move  to  virtue,  to  be  inconsistent;  and  thus  the 
whole  amount  of  the  influence  he  might  otherwise  exert  is 
not  felt.    His  zeal  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun  streaming 
through  the  cracks  and  chinks  in  the  wall  of  a  dilapidated 
temple ;  and  its  results  like  the  few  straggling,  stinted,  frail 
spires  of  grass  and  weeds  growing  .within  the  half-shaded 
inclosure  of  the  same  fractured  walls,  compared  with  the 
luxuriance  of  field  and  meadow  in  the  full  flush  of  summer. 
By  this,  however,  we  would  not  affirm  that  one  should 
endeavor  to  do  everything  at  once,  or  that  one  may  not 
sometimes  devote  his  life  to  the  illustration  of  some  one 
truth,  or  the  enforcement  of  some  one  class  of  duties.    But 
while  he  does  this,  his  mind  must  be  illumined  by  the  fiiU 
effulgence  of  truth.    He  must  unfold  the  specific  truth  as 
only  a  part  of  a  whole,  and  keep  in  view  its  relation  to  that 
whole,  and  ^enforce  the  specific  duty  as  only  one  among  a 
thousand;  and  as  no  more  important  than  others  which 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God's  glory  and  man's  good. 
It  is  by  neglecting  to  keep  in  view  the  relations  of  a  truth  or 
duty,  and  leaving  the  mind  to  work,  and  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  to  shape  themselves  without  the  aid  of  related  prin- 
ciples,  that  one  sometimes  becomes  a  man  of  a  single  idea;* 
and  not  necessarily  because  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  promo- 
tion of  a  single  class  of  duties.    The  difficulty  is,  he  does  not 
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Tiew  the  particular  truth  or  duty  as  a  development'  of  a  first 
principle,  clearly  perceived  in  its  relations  and  bearings ;  and 
by  consequence,  while  the  individual  point  grows  like  a 
beacon-light  before  the  mind,  others  are  comparatively  lost 
to  his  view.  Eveiything  is  seen  reflecting  the  glimmer  of 
this  one  truth. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  embracing  the  whole  circumference  of 
truth,  as  seen  in  its  primary  principles  and  development, 
that  we  may  hope  to  labor  with  the  greatest  success  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  race.  "  Truth  is  great  and  will  prevail." 
Not  denunciation,  nor  hard  speeches,  nor  fault-finding,  nor 
partial  views  of  truth,  are  great ;  but  truth,  in  its  living  pro- 
portions^ is  great.  This  is  a  point  important  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  would  enlist  with  efficiency  in  the  noble 
work  of  reform.  Such  must  take  broad  views  of  tilings.  This 
is  indispensable,  indeed,  to  all  engaging  with  success  in  any 
moral  enterprise.  Then,  when  th^se  comprehensive  ideas 
are  definitely  seen,  they  should  be  pressed  with  all  their  vital 
energies  on  the  conscience.  We  should  endeavor  to  bring 
those  we  would  influence  into  a  symmetrical,  healthful  state ; 
endeavor  to  suspend  the  feelings,  afifections,  and  sentiments 
of  the  soul  around  one  regulating  centre,  and  attach  that 
centre  to  the  throne  of  heaven.  Unless  the  reformed  are 
brought  into  a  healthful  state,  the  reformation  cannot  be 
radical  or  entire.  It  will  be  but  superficial  work.  We 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  empiricism  in 
the  work  of  reform  as  well  as  in  the  medical  profession. 
But  truth,  presented  in  its  relations,  will  not  be  empirical  in 
its  results.  A\^e  may  safely  trust  in  God  that  it  will  receive 
his  blessing ;  and  minds  thus  influenced,  will  be  invigorated, 
and  become,  themselves,  burning  and  shining  lights. 

Let  ever}'  one,  therefore,  aim  earnestly  at  the  knowledge 
of  truth;  spiritual  truth,  especially,  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  their  connexions,  should  form  the  theme  of  his 
profoundest  meditations.  He  should  diligently  exert  the 
powers  which  God  has  given  him,  and  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities graciously  allbrdod  for  this  ennobling  purj)ose.  The 
very  cftbrt  will  prove  elevating.  The  pages  of  creation  and 
providence  should  bo  read,  and  read  with  an  honest  mind. 
lie  should  take  the  word  of  life,  and,  as  in  llio  presence  of 
the  Ahiiighty  Governor,  the  judgment-seat,  the  retributions 
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dT  eternity,  the  Sftvioiur  of  the  lost,  poor  over  its  ncred  Irei- 
iuree,  knowing  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  fitted  to  make 
him  ''wise  unto  Balvation,"  and  render  him  an  effidenft 
oo*worker  with  Gkxl  throng^  the  attending  influencea  of  the 
Spirit 

This  is  certainly  the  only,  consistent  coarse  for  the  Chris- 
tian. For  every  true  Christian  desires,  aboye  all  ihingi^ 
growth  in  grace,  and  augmentation  of  power  in  moulding 
others  to  virtue  and  holiness.  Hence  he  must  be  most 
deeply  interested  in  divine  truth,  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  these  desirable  results.  Yet  multitudes  seem  insensible  to 
this  Christian  want;  and  many,  even  true  disciples,  make 
but  a  snail's  progress  towards  heaven,  because  they  have 
garnered  up  so  little  evangelical  truth.  They  resemble 
the  shrivelled  com  on  a  barren  soil.  How  many,  too^ 
utterly  fail,  or  are  greatly  hindered  in  their  efforts  to  do  good 
for  the  same  reason.  How  often  do  we  see  CJmstians  acting 
with  great  injudiciousness,  and  therefore,  unsuccessfhlly, 
because  they  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  contemfda- 
tion  of  but  a  part  of  the  grand  circle  of  divine  truth.  Their 
religious  sensibilities  are  ardent,  but  exceedingly  irregular. 
Their  zeal  is  great,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ;  some* 
times  confined  to  their  own  bosoms,  it  blazes  up  with  an 
intensity  which  consumes  itself;  and  again,  kindling  enthu- 
siasm in  others,  it  spreads  like  flames  amid  the  withered 
leaves  of  the  forest,  and  expires  as  soon.  They  lay  schemes 
of  usefulness,  but  they  &lter  by  the  way.*  They  endeavor 
to  bring  sinners  to  Christy  but  only  drive  them  further  from 
him.  What  they  need  is  judgmenL  But  j udgment  is  formed 
by  receiving  and  retaining  in  the  mind  proportional  views 
of  truth ;  judgment  being  but  the  symmetrical  views  of  truth 
compared.  As  symmetry  is  the  soul  of  beauty,  so  it  is  of 
moral  effectiveness.  The  word  of  God  contains  no  unneces- 
sary truths ;  each  has  a  service  to  accomplish,  either  in  the 
formation  of  character  or  in  guidance  to  duty.  Henoe  the 
importance  to  every  Christian  of  looking  at  the  whole  cirde 
of  moral  truths  in  their  just  relations  and  bearings.  Hence, 
too,  the  propriety  of  Paul's  petition :  "  I  pray  that  your  love 
may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all 
jud^gment,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding."    No  Chris* 
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tian  lias  a  right  to  be  injudicious.  He  may,  indeed,  aet 
indiaoreetly  on  a  sadden  emergency )  but  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hands  and  a  throne  of  grace  to  which  he  may  resort  for 
light|  he  cannot  adopt  a  settled  course  of  injudicious  conduct 
innocently,  because  he  is  bound  to  use  his  reason  and  oppor^ 
tanitieB  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  '^  wise  as  a  serpent 
and  harmless  as  a  dove."  Let  every  professed  follower  of 
Christy  theUi  heed  the  instruction  of  Paul,  and  let  him 
"search  the  Scriptures''  till  his  whole  soul  shall  be  steeped 
in  their  heavenly  influence ;  knowing  that  Christians,  thus 
moulded  and  disciplined  by  proportional  views  of  truth,  ever 
have  been  and  ever  will  be,  the  champions  of  the  church ; 
and  such  alone  will  constitute  the  glory  of  the  millennial  day. 
Another  consideration  that  should  stimulate  to  this  ear- 
nest search  of  truth  and  severe  scrutiny  of  opinions,  is,  that 
the  pred(miinant  design  of  the  adversary  of  all  good  at  the 
present  day,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  disseminate  error. 
This  we  are  aware  may  be  thought  a  slander  on  our  times ; 
and,  in  refutation,  it  may  be  asked,  '*  Is  not  this  an  age  of 
light?  Is  not  a  fiu*  nobler  work  now  going  forward  than  the 
sowing  of  error?"  This,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  is  true.  We 
even  believe  that  the  angel,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach,  has  already  conmienced  his  flight  through  the  midst 
of  heaven.  But  the  devil,  who,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
walked  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour,  is  likewise  still  in  the  field.  The  very  light  of  sal- 
vation, as  it  goes  forth  to  illuminate  the  nations,  has  aroused 
him  to  greater  activity.  He  is  by  no  means  disposed  tp  lose 
his  empire  as  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  without  a 
struggle.  He  cannot  hope,  however,  to  keep  the  millions  of 
our  race  in  so  profound  ignorance  of  holy  truth  as  he  has 
done.  What  shall  he  do  ?  The  light  will  shine.  This  he 
cannot  help.  What  is  his  next  best  policy  ?  It  must  be  to 
prevent  its  legitimate  effects — artfully  to  slip  in  some  dis* 
torting  medium,  through  which  the  rays  of  truth  shall  fall 
upon  the  retina  of  the  mind  without  impressing  a  distinct 
image,  so  that  his  victims  may  be  bewildered  with  false 
appearances,  and  imagine  that  they  are  following  '^  the  true 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
while  in  fiict  they  are  following  the  flickering  flame  of  their 
own  fancies.    The  grand  object  of  the  devil  is  to  frustrate 
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the  redemptive  scheme  of  Christ ;  and  he  would  as  lief  do 
this  by  error  as  by  ignorance.  C!onsequently,  the  aotivity 
of  the  church  by  no  means  discourages  him,  or  paratyses 
his  sleepless  energies.  His  efforts  to  destroy  are  idways  in 
proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  former  to  save.  When  ba£9ed 
in  one  expedient,  he  devises  another,  dexterously  cbangiiig 
his  mode  of  attabk  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  moment^ 
never  tiring,  and  he  never  will,  till  he  is  chained.  Henoe^ 
in  this  day  of  illumination,  the  world  abounds  with  deluraons. 
Their  number  is,  indeed,  legion  ;  and  they  spread  over  the 
land  like  the  flies  of  Egypt.  Even  the  sun  of  truth,  as  it 
rises  towards  the  meridian,  seems  to  warm  them  into  being. 
They  are  propagated  in  ways  the  most  stealthy,  and  iu  forms 
the  most  specious ;  seldom  so  gross  as  to  shock  the  taste  of 
the  refined ;  not  always  great,  yet  just  enough  to  poison  and 
destroy ;  if  not  enough  to  destroy,  yet  enough  to  hinder  the 
upward  course  of  the  believer.  Sometimes  error  is  insinu- 
ated in  the  gay  and  bewitching  attire  of  poetry,  and  breathed 
forth  in  her  mellowest  music ;  sometimes  interwoven  in  the 
graceful  periods  and  fine  sentiments  of  the  novel  and  ro- 
mance ;  now  pointed  by  a  dash  of  fancy  or  stroke  of  irony; 
again  scintillating  in  sparkles  of  wit ;  at  one  time  clad  in  the 
garb  of  philosophy  she  walks  forth  with  stately  mien,  chal- 
lenging the  admiration  of  the  intellectual,  showing  herself 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  tlic  universe, — as  the  oi&pring 
of  tliat  perfect  symmetry  which  obedience  to  their  dictates 
engenders,  and  thus  exalting  herself  into  relationship  to 
some  of  the  loftiest  sentiments  and  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  at  another,  exhibiting  herself  in  grosser  forms 
adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  the  less  cultivated,  and  offer- 
ing incense  to  the  baser  passions ;  now  appearing  with  the 
open  and  beaming  countenance  of  benevolence,  and  wearing 
the  motto  "  Reform,"  and  then  with  the  dark,  scowling  brow 
of  malignity,  uttering  contempt  and  scorn.  Sometimes  error 
is  made  even  to  worm  itself  into  the  pale  of  the  church, 
endeavoring,  first,  by  throwing  her  off  her  guard,  to  relax 
her  grasp  from  the  main  pillars,  knowing  that  indifference 
to  tnith  is  tiie  next  door  to  delusion  ;  and  graciously  whis- 
pering that  there  is  not  danger  of  heresies  now  as  in  olden 
times,  when  the  general  mind  was  less  enlightened :  that 
though  it  might  have  been  well  enough  then  to  *' contend 
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eamestlj  for  the  fiuth  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints,"  these 
times  have  passed ;  even  artfiillj  suggesting,  and  with 
an  air  of  truth,  that  such  a  course  would  do  injury  at  the 
present  period  of  progress ;  that  what  the  church  now  spe- 
oiallj  needs  is  peace,  earnest  cooperation ;  and  that  the  in- 
fhauig  of  the  great,  discriminating  truths  of  the  gospel 
would  only  set  brethren  at  variance ;  and  therefore,  though 
believed,  they  should  be  veiled  from  open  view.  In  the 
minds  of  some,  she  invests  the  term  doctrine,  used  relatively 
to  the  gospel,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  as  though  it  were  a  kind 
of  monster,  which,  in  times  gone  by,  had  prowled  into  the 
inclosure  of  the  church,  filling  it  with  strife  and  blood ; — an 
object  as  appalling  to  their  imaginations  as  Samuel's  ghost 
to  the  witcdi  of  Endor,  and  must  at  all  hazard  be  debarred 
entrance  in  fhture ;  while  she  induces  the  feeling  in  others, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  only  worthy  of  a  sneer, 
and  doctrinal  preaching,  if  not  the  height  of  the  ridiculous,  yet 
is  extremely  old-&shioned,  and  a  theme  fit  for  every  ungra* 
eiouB  remark.  And  at  other  times,  she  breaks  out  with  the 
bold  inquiry, ''  what  have  we,  in  this  refined  and  enlightened 
age^  to  do  with  the  doctrines  ?"  And  well  might  wisdom 
retort,  ''  what  has  a  knowing  age  to  do  with  accurate  and 
scientific  knowledge?"  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
bat  the  science  of  the  Bible,  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
them  is  but  accurate  or  scientific  knowledge  of  sacred 
troth.  Surely, -what  have  we  to  do,  in  this  learned  age, 
with  accurate  and  thorough  views  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  our  holy  religion, — ^truths  which  are  to  decide  our  weal 
or  woe  for  immortality  ? 

But  perhaps  the  master-stroke  of  the  devil  in  the  line  of 
enor  is  to  insinuate  the  suspicion  that  he  himself  does  not 
exist,  and  that  the  idea  of  his  temptations  is  but  a  spectral 
bagbear  of  the  dark  ages ;  so  that  he  may  spread  his  snares 
in  every  one's  path  without  suspicion. 

Thus  the  arch-fiend  is  disseminating  error  by  a  thousand 
wflea.  This  should  put  all  of  us  on  our  guard,  for  who  is 
not  exposed  to  his  machinations  ?  He  well  understands  the 
art  of  deluding  men ;  his  toil  and  experience  of  6,000  years 
have  not  wearied  him ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  taught 
him  every  avenue  to  the  human  heart,  and  encouraged  him 
in  his  efforts.    He  who  knew  how  to  touch  the  weak  point 
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in  Eve's  character,  sorely  knows  how  to  toach  the  weak 
point  in  ours ;  and  with  all  his  skill,  both  native  and  ao« 
quired,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  is  still  a  lion  roaring  after 
his  prey.  But  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  not  learned  some- 
thing of  his  craft,  and  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  this 
knowledge  ?  We  should  watch  narrowly  every  entrance  to 
the  nund.  We  should  look  beyond  the  polished  exterior 
into  the  heart  of  opinions  and  enterprises  as  they  rise  on  the 
theatre  of  action  and  reform.  We  should  not  be  siupicioiis 
of  those  who  differ  from  us ;  our  mantle  of  charity  should 
be  wide;  we  should  not  be  incredulous  of  the  new  and 
strange ;  but  we  should  see  for  ourselves,  knowing  that  the 
devil  is  fruitful  in  novelties.  We  should  not  be,  in  an 
odious  sense,  heresy  hunters;  yet  we  should  be  cautious, 
wise.  Why  should  we  be  befooled  by  him  who  has  already 
befooled  his  thousands  ?  Why  should  we  not  learn  Satan's 
devices^  against  which  we  have  been  long  divinely  warned? 
Why  should  we  not  look  through  and  through  every  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  are  called  to  form  an  opinion,  befbie 
settling  down  upon  our  conclusions  ?  True,  we  should  he 
candid ;  but  candor  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  searching  glance ; 
even  charity  is  said  not  to  be  blindfold.  The  truth  is,  our 
age  peculiarly  demands  self-knowledge.  We  must  know  our- 
selves ;  and  be  sure  that  we  are  not  under  the  fascinations  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  of  satan's  delusions.  We  must  search 
diligently  and  thoroughly  for  the  foundations^  for  ''if  the 
foundations  be  destroyed  what  can  the  righteous  do  7" 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark,  truth  must  be  turought  into 
active  principles.  Merely  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  that 
He  is  our  Governor,  that  we  are  sinners,  that  there  is  a  hell, 
that  Christ  is  an  Almighty  Saviour,  and  that  repentance  and 
&ith  are  indispensable  requisites  to  salvation,  is  not  enougL 
Most  would  be  ashamed  to  disavow  a  belief  in  these  f^ArHinAl 
doctrines ;  and  therefore  many  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  intellectual  assent  to  truths  so  important  But  these 
and  other  revealed  truths,  in  order  to  avail  to  salvation, 
must  not  only  be  received  into  the  head,  but  must  bum  on 
the  heart  If  there  is  a  God,  he  must  be  feared  and  obeyed ; 
if  there  is  an  Almighty  Saviour,  he  must  be  trusted ;  if  we 
are  sinners,  we  must  repent ;  if  there  is  a  hell,  we  must  flee 
from  the  ¥rratii  to  come.    One  may  know  that  industry. 
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eoonomy,  pradenoe,  and  care;  are  essential  to  prosperity  in 
worldly  affiiirs ;  but  if  he  neglect  these  practical  principles, 
10  idle^  wasteful^  indiscreet  and  careless,  his  estate  will  be 
mined.  So  it  is  in  spiritual  concerns  If  gospel  truths  are 
not  acted  upon,  the  soul  will  be  ruined.  Knowledge  with- 
out oonesponding  action  is  folly.  They  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  Divine  truth,  and  practise  it  not,  are  in  the  Scrip- 
tures denominated  fools.  We  fear  that  many  are  such.  We 
tmt  that  many  treasure  up  religious  knowledge,  heap  up 
turn  after  mass  in  the  chambers  of  the  intellect^  while  it  has 
likde  influence  on  their  conduct  Their  knowledge  of  spiri- 
toal  truth  is  useless  as  the  miser's  gold ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  end  they  will  be  found  to  have  treasured  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.  How  fearfolly  unwise  I  Oh  let 
us  remember  that  truth  must  be  improved.  It  must  be  written 
in  chasacters  of  fire  on  the  heart  It  must  come  out  in 
aetion.  The  end  of  all  moral  truth  is  the  activity  of  moral 
bflings.  Of  what  avail  to  style  ourselves  Protestants,  and 
to  (HTofiMa  to  make  the  Bible  our  only  rule,  unless  we  are 
living  exemplifications  of  its  holy  doctrines  and  precepts  7 
Would  that  we,  who  are  so  zealous  in  our  opposition  to  the 
BomanistB,  were  more  zealous  to  be  clothed  ourselves  with 
hnnulity ; — ^to  wear,  indeed,  all  the  truths  of  the  Bible  as 
our  daily  attire  I  Alas !  how  many  know  their  Master's  will, 
but  have  no  disposition  to  do  it;  and  will,  therefore,  be 
justly  condemned,  will  for  ever  wade  through  the  fiery  gull) 
&r  ever  hear  the  upbraiding  accents, 

"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not" 
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On  of  the  most  conspicuous  peculiarities  of  the  age,  is 
the  projection  and  pursuit  of  schemes  for  the  cure  of  the 
social  and  moral  evils  that  prevail.  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ings not  only  that  reformations  are  needed,  but  that  they  are 
pncticable ;  and  plans-  are  accordingly  devised  to  educate 
the  ignorant^  to  restrain  and  correct  the  lawless,  to  raise  the 
degraded  from  debasement,  and  especially  to  communicate 
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the  blessings  of  religion  to  thofie  who  are  destitute  of  them, 
and  spread  refinement,  virtue,  and  enjojnaeut,  through  the 
whole  community :  and  many  are  led  by  the  efforts  that  aie 
made  to  carry  out  these  planus,  and  the  succesB  that  seems  to 
attend  them,  to  entertain  the  belief  that  a  rapid  impioyement 
in  the  character  of  the  population  is  taking  plaoei  and  that 
ere  long  a  far  purer  religion  and  a  higher  measure  of  happi- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  known,  will  generally  prevaO. 
Much  is  certainly  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  immorali^  and 
irreligion  that  swells  on  every  hand,  and  the  indications  of 
the  future  are  incomparably  more  fstvorable  than  tiiej  would 
be,  were  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  spread  the  bleanngis  of 
the  gospel  discontinued.  Yet  those  who  indulge  in  these 
expectations  of  a  speedy  renovation  of  societyi  aerioiisly 
impose  on  themselves,  we  think,  by  looking  too  exolusivdy 
to  the  good  that  is  apparently  accomplished,  and  not  to  the 
sin  and  misery  that  continue  unreached ;  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, by  framing  their  views  of  a  perfect  society  by  an  inade- 
quate standard.  There  are  not  a  few  who  seem  to  take  iheir 
own  &milies,  churches,  or  neighborhoods,  as  exemplifloa- 
tions  of  all  that  religion  is  ever  to  accomplish  for  mankind; 
and  were  the  whole  nation  raised  to  that  range  of  cnltiva* 
tion,  orderliness,  and  piety,' it  would  equal  their  beau-ideai  of 
the  millennial  age ;  while  there  are  others  who  appear  to 
form  their  notions  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
irreligious  and  miserable  generally  by  what  lies  within  their 
sphere  of  observation,  where  the  restraints  of  eduoatioo, 
law,  and  religion,  are  felt ;  and  overlook  the  deeper  d^rada- 
tion,  the  fiercer  passions,  the  more  appalling  crimes  and 
miseries  that  exist  in  the  vast  circles  beyond.  Were  they, 
on  the  one  hand,  raised  to  a  just  perception  of  what  the 
love,  faith,  sanctitude,  and  wisdom  are  which  the  gOBpA 
enjoins,  and  to  which  the  children  of  God  are  to  be  exalted 
when  the  knowledge  of  Him  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  seas ;  and  on  the  other,  had  they  a  clear  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  crowd  around  them ;  were  they  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  utter  alienation  from  Ood,  the  malignant 
affections,  the  terrible  crimes,  the  hideous  degradation,  the 
frightful  mii^ries  of  a  great  city  for  example  like  this,  the 
good  that  exists  would  shrink  from  the  vast  dimensions  tiiey 
ascribe  to  it ;  and  the  redemption  of  the  world,  instead  of 
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being  about  to  be  completed,  appear  aearoely  began,  and 
impoaBible  without  an  immeasorabl  j  more  efficient  interposi- 
licHi  of  ike  Almighty*  I^  as  many  maintain,  the  world  is 
on  the  point  of  a  vast  reformation ;  if  the  nations  especially 
thai  are  civilized  are  on  the  verge  of  a  general  conversion ; 
if  the  fUbrta  that  are  now  making  by  the  chnrch  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  every  tribe  and  every  individual,  are  soon  to 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  all  false  beliefs,  &lse  worships, 
indiffinenoe,  and  hostility,  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  be 
■noceeded  by  universal  &ith  and  holiness ;  the  indications 
of  tbat  happy  change  ought  especially  to  be  visible  and  con- 
qpieaoua  hm^  where  the  gosp^A  is  to  such  an  extent  already 
Imownf  and  where  exertions  are  made  on  so  large  a  scale  to 
communicate  its  blessings  to  all  who  are  yet  destitute  of 
tfaem.  The  ateeaks  of  the  dawning  millennium  ought  to 
shoot  up  the  horizon  here,  earlier  and  with  a  brighter  glow 
than  anywhere  else.  What  then  is  in  fiict  the  religious 
conditioii  of  this  great  people,  enjoying  the  gifts  of  the 
fgOBpA  iu  a  higher  measure  than  any  other,  and  possessed 
peadiapB  more  generally  than  any  other  with  the  idea  of  an 
iqppvofiohing  moral  and  religious  reformation  ?  What  is  the 
alite  of  the  general  mind?  What  are  the  tendencies  of 
the  church  7  What  likelihoods  are  there  that  the  number  of 
true  wonhippers  is  now  to  increase  far  more  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  at  large  than  heretofore  ?  What  signs 
me  there  that  atheism  and  infidelity,  the  perversion  of  the 
gtMpd,  the  rqection  of  its  great  doctrines,  unbelief  fraud, 
frbdioodf  worldliness,  sensuality,  and  sin  in  all  its  forms, 
aie  dying  out ;  and  fiuth,  love,  rectitude,  benevolence,  and 
obedience  generally  to  the  divine  law  taking  their  place? 

We  see  not  how  any  one  who  looks  impartially  at  the 
diaracter  of  the  church  and  nation,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  moving,  can  persuade  himself  that  there  are 
any  indications  of  such  a  change,  or  that  the  prospect  is  not 
racier  of  a  reliUivc  decline  of  true  religion,  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  parties  and  influences  that  are  in  antagonism 
with  it 

In  the  first  place,  the  nation  was  never  more  thoroughly 
paraded  through  all  its  ranks  by  a  spirit  of  worldliness ; 
an  eager  desire  of  wealth ;  a  love  of  gay  and  irreligious 
pleasures ;  and  a  passion  for  conspicuity  and  power,  than  at 
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present  The  passions  that  find  their  gratifioatiofn  in  those 
forms,  are  raised  to  an  unusual  energy  of  exoitement^  and 
are  impressing  their  character  in  a  very  emphatic  manner, 
especially  on  the  active  and  rising  generation.  There  is 
a  general  and  violent  rush  for  wealth.  Vast  crowds  at  least 
no  longer  limit  their  views  to  a  respectable  oompeteaoe^  but 
regard  riches  as  essential  to  their  happiness ;  and  stmgg^ 
for  them  as  vehemently  as  for  subsistence  itsell  Nor  is  this 
passion  for  a  great  fortune  confined  to  the  iireligioiu^  but 
reigns  as  conspicuously  almost  in  the  church  as  amcHig  the 
worldly,  and  is  scarcely  thought  to  be  any  more  tmsuitable 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  If  a  small  share  of  his  hoaid 
is  devoted  to  benevolent  and  religious  objects,  a  lealoos 
worshipper  of  mammon  may,  notwithstanding  his  devotkm 
to  that  deity,  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  generous  and  liberal 
disciple  of  Jesus. 

This  hungry  and  grasping  worldliness,  however,  is  one  of 
the  most  indubitable  signs  of  the  absence  of  refigion.  That 
passionate  and  sordid  love,  is  an  idolatry  that  cannot  ccmiist 
with  the  love  of  God.  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the 
heart  be  also.  If  any  man  love  the  world  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him. 

Now  are  there  any  indications  that  this  eager  punuit  of 
wealth,  of  power,  and  of  pleasure,  is  likely  soon  to  be  aban- 
doned ?  Are  there  any  signs  that  a  great  change  in  the 
popular  estimate  of  them  is  about  to  take  place  ? — ^that  their 
ardent  devotees  are  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  them, 
becoming  humble,  self-denying,  and  spiritud,  and  taming 
to  seek  that  inheritance  that  is  undefiled  and  eternal  in  the 
heavens?  Can  a  change  more  entirely  against  all  appear- 
ances be  imagined  ?  Can  a  revolution  more  wholly  out  of 
the  circle  of  probabilities  be  conceived  than  that  they  should 
speedily,  under  the  promptings  of  the  religious  influences 
that  are  now  exerted  on  them,  renounce  these  pursuits 
which  so  absorb  them,  and  become  as  distinguish^  for  a 
just  estimate  of  the  treasures  of  this  life,  as  they  now  are  fer 
their  excessive  love  of  them  ?  No  one  will  pretend  it  All 
the  tendencies  are  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  this  determination  to  be  rich,  and 
to  live  in  luxury  and  fashion,  by  which  so  many  fall  into 
foolish  and  hurtftil  lusts  that  drown  them  in  destruction  and 
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perdition,  is  likely  to  oontinne  and  reign  in  the  generation 
that  is  about  to  enter  on  the  bustle  of  life,  as  abeMolutelj  as 
in  those  who  are  now  absorbed  in  the  strife,  and  to  keep 
alive  and  nourish  the  brood  of  malignant  passions  and  frau- 
dulent arts  that  have  ever  formed  its  train.  What  more 
emphatic  token  is  there  that  they  are  not  to  be  temples  of 
the  Sjnrit  of  Gk)d? — ^that  they  are  not  to  enjoy  his  pre- 
senoe? 

In  the  next  place,  there  never  were  worse  principles 
avowed  by  great  numbeni  than  at  present,  nor  more  deci- 
sive evidences  of  their  unchecked  predominance  given  in 
irreligious  lives,  and  debasing  and  enormous  crimes.  The 
crowd  of  open  and  contemptuous  rejectors  of  Christianity 
was  never  greater  than  at  present  Nor  were  bolder  endea- 
vora  ever  made  to  give  a  general  prevalence  to  positive  irre- 
ligion.  The  enemies  of  the  gospel  do  not  any  longer  retreat 
ftom  the  public  eye,  or  veil  their  hostility  tinder  feigned 
pirofessionB  of  respect  They  are  undisguised  in  the  avowal 
of  their  rejection  of  it  and  of  God,  and  in  their  assertion  of 
their  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  seek  their  supreme 
good  in  whatever  pleasures  their  passions  prompt  them  to 
pursue^  and  the  means  within  their  reach  enable  them  to 
eqjoy.  Nor  did  lawless  principles  ever  reign  in  a  greater 
number  of  breasts  and  give  birth  more  frequently  to  violent 
and  atrocious  crimes.  The  papers  are  daily  filled  with  reci- 
tals of  thefts,  brawls,  outrages,  and  murders.  The  police  of 
(he  great  cities  has  become  inadequate  to  the  protection  of 
property  and  life.  The  multitude  who  thus  either  openly 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  Most  High,  or  in  effect  make 
themselves  their  law,  was  never  greater  than  at  present 

What  likelihood  now  is  there  that  this  vast  crowd — many 
of  whom,  having  had  their  birth  abroad,  have  been  nurtured 
in  the  worst  forms  of  atheism,  and  trained  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  debasing  appetites  and  passions — are 
about  to  be  arrested  in  this  career  of  sin,  and  become  the 
rapt  adorers  of  Jehovah? — the  spotless  followers  of  the 
Lamb?  Are  any  signals  of  such  a  change  seen  in  their 
principles  or  habits?  Do  any  of  the  influences  that  now 
reach  them  promise  to  work  so  stupendous  a  revolution? 
Are  there  any  schemes  of  agency  projecting  by  the  church 
that  will  be  more  likely  than  those  employed  heretofore  to 
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prove  the  means  of  their  reformation  ?  Sorely  no  <nie  will 
pretend  it  The  indications  are  altogether  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  evil  immeasurably  transcends  the  countenMy 
tive  powers  that  are  as  yet  arrayed  against  it;  and  is  likely,  in 
place  of  dedmmg,  to  g^w  in  s^ngSTd  gdn  a  wider  «i^^ 

In  the  third  place,  there  were  never  more  poweifbl 
agencies  employed  for  the  propagation  of  error  and  irreli- 
gioD.  Atheism,  infidelity,  and  all  the  fiJse  forms  of  Ghria- 
tianity  have  now  regular  organizations  for  their  support  and 
diffusion.  Each  has  a  party  who  unite  in  a  vowing  and  advo- 
cating it^  and  each  parity  employs  the  press  and  the  living 
teacher,  and  makes  systematic  efforts  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  its  principles,  and  gather  proselytes.  Large  funds 
are  devoted  to  the  circulation  especially  of  tracts,  periodi- 
cals, and  books,  in  which  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  are 
assailed  and  traduced,  and  atheism  and  infidelity  tau^t  in 
the  most  subtle  and  imposing  forms.  Universalists^  also^ 
those  who  hold  that  the  impenitent  are  to  be  exempted  fifom 
punishment  by  annihilation ;  the  deniers  of  Christ's  divimty 
and  atonement;  S^edenborgians,  the  disciples  of  modem 
pantheism,  the  deniers  of  the  Spirit's  influences ;  Pnseyitai^ 
Catholics,  Mormons,  and  other  errorists,  are  as  active  and 
zealous  as  the  Mends  of  truth  in  the  diffusion  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  make  as  large  appropriations  for  the  purpose  pio- 
bably  of  their  property.  There  is  not  a  solitary  class  of  fiJse 
believers,  no  matter  how  daring  and  mischievous  their  sen- 
timents are,  who  deem  it  their  policy  to  conceal  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  They  all  stand  forth  in  the  open  dayi 
proclaim  their  doctrines,  claim  for  them  the  sanction  of 
reason  or  revelation,  and  employ  such  enginery  as  they  can 
command,  to  give  them  a  general  currency.  Tlie  number  of 
preachers,  lecturers,  and  teachers  of  these  several  classes  who 
are  engaged  in  inculcating  their  doctrines  is  very  great; 
the  array  of  tracts,  periodicals,  and  books  issued  by  them 
exceeds  a  hundred,  and  not  improbably  a  thousand  fold, 
the  publications  that  are  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting them,  and  the  multitudes  whom  they  reach  and 
influence  are  immense. 

What  symptoms  now  are  there  that  these  powerful  parties 
who  are  thus  engaged  in  warring  against  the  truth  and  propa- 
gating fatal  error,  are  suddenly  to  be  arrested  in  their  career 
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of  propagandism,  and  Bink  into  inaotivity,  or  torn  to  the 
raoeption  and  inculcation  of  the  gospel  which  they  now 
rqect  ?  Are  there  any  indications  that  their  zeal  has  begun 
to  flag,  that  they  have  become  distrustful  of  their  peculiar 
sentiments,  or  that  the  public  are  no  longer  disposed  to  listen 
to  their  teachings?  Was  there  ever  a  period  before  when 
they  appeared  in  such  strength,  made  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  acoomplish  their  ends,  or  met  with  more  signal  success  7 
Has  there  been  a  time  when  it  was  more  apparent  than  it 
now  is,  that  those  who  hold  the  truth  are  not  likely  to 
<^po8e  any  efficient  oounteractiYes  to  their  influence?  No 
one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  pretend  it. 

Another  &Yorite  method  at  the  present  day,  of  giving 
notoriety  to  doctrines  and  promoting  their  diffusion,  is  to 
hold  conventions  to  discuss  them  and  devise  and  institute 
measures  for  their  dissemination.  Almost  all  parties,  no 
matter  how  senseless,  how  factious,  or  how  irreligious  they 
ate,  have  an  annual  meeting  of  their  representatives  to 
debate  their  principles,  perfect  their  organization,  and 
extend  their  agency.  This  is  an  adroit  expedient  to  catch 
the  public  eye,  raise  themselves  into  conspicuity,  and  invest 
their  doctrines  with  a  species  of  official  authority.  As  their 
tnmsactions  are  reported  in  the  public  papers,  the  knowledge 
of  their  principles  and  aims  is  transmitted  to  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  never  hear  of  them.  No  contrivance 
oonld  be  devised  more  happily  adapted  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  ambitious  leaders,  and  inflame  the  hopes  jand  zeal  of 
aspiring  demag<^ues,  who  have  no  other  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  powers,  and  no  other  method  of  gathering  a 
Gtowd  to  the  spectacle.  Nine  tenths  of  those  who  figure  in 
these  self-constituted  assemblies,  whether  infidels,  Fourierites, 
nltra  abolitionists,  advocates  of  women's  rights,  agrarianists, 
liberty  partisans,  Mormons,  mesmerizers,  or  demon-question- 
en^  would  never  succeed  in  making  their  names  known 
beyond  their  own  neighborhoods  were  it  not  that  they  may 
thus  once  a  year  present  themselves  in  a  sort  of  official  cha- 
racter to  the  public  gaze. 

Are  any  signs  seen  that  these  restless  and  aspiring  beings 
are  growing  weary  of  this  charming  game?  Are  any 
symptoms  betrayed  by  them  of  a  disposition  to  forego  so 
rare  a  means  of  advancing  their  ambition  and  gratifying 
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their  yanity  ?  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  they  wOl  shrink 
back  into  their  natural  obscurity  as  long  as  they  can  find 
partisans  to  give  them  conspictiity,  or  induce  the  pnblio 
papers  to  herald  to  the  world  their  transactions? 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  other  powerftQ  agents  at 
work  that  exert  a  depraving  influence  on  the  taste,  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  moraJs  of  great  multitudes.  Among  these^ 
one  of  the  most  efficient  is  the  fashionable  literature  of  the 
day,  a  large  share  of  which  is  not  merely  without  merits  bat 
is  directly  irreligious  and  corrupting.  Not  a  few  of  the 
popular  novels  are  made  the  vehicles  of  propagating  the 
most  false  and  infidel  doctrines,  giving  fascination  t6  vice, 
and  exhibiting  the  grossest  enormities  against  Gk>d  and  man, 
as  mere  misfortunes,  pardonable  weaknesses,  or  brilliant 
foibles,  rather  than  atrocious  crimes.  The  bulk  of  those 
works  are  written  to  meet  the  taste  of  readers,  not  to  refine 
and  elevate  it  The  great  question  with  their  authors  is, 
what  will  sell?  What  will  meet  the  quickest  and  most 
impassioned  response  from  the  greatest  number  of  readers? 
And  the  meaning  of  that  is : — ^what  will  give  the  widest 
play  to  a  wild  fismcy;  what  will  best  rouse  a  lawless 
curiosity,  and  transport  the  reader  to  scenes  where  he  may 
revel  in  all  the  forms  of  pleasure  without  restraint  ?  And 
each  endeavoring  to  transcend  the  others  in  novelty  and 
extravagance,  not  merely  meets,  but  inflames  and  exacer 
bates  the  passions  which  he  aims  to  gratify.  The  circula- 
tion which  these  depraving  books  obtain  is  immense.  They 
fiup  outstrip  all  others,  and  have  a  principal  influence  in 
moulding  the  taste,  determining  the  principles,  and  forming 
the  character  of  great  numbers  of  the  young. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  books,  especially  such  as 
treat  of  metaphysics,  that  are  expressly  designed  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  religion,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  that  direction.  The  works  of  Coleridge,  Kant,  Schleier- 
macher.  Cousin,  and  others  of  that  school,  have  been  the 
means  of  unsettling  the  belief  of  multitudes  in  the  truth  of 
revelation  and  the  being  of  God,  and  leading  them  into  a 
wild  and  daring  scepticism.  And  they  have  been,  and  still 
are  in  a  measure,  the  fashionable  writers.  Both  the  secular 
and  religious  press  teemed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  with 
extravagant  eulogies  of  Coleridge  as  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
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turn  pbiloflophere,  who  not  only  rqects  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  and  sets  aside  all  the  great  doctrines  of 
redemption,  but  denies  the  being  itself  of  God,  and  of  the 
uniyerse,  except  as  ideas,  and  mals:es  it  his  great  aim  to 
strike  them  for  ever  from  the  fedth  of  men ;  and  misled  hj 
those  commendations  and  the  artful  disguises  imder  which 
he  veils  his  atheism,  crowds  of  those  who  were  educated 
during  that  period,  have  taken  him  as  their  guide. 

The  literary  and  scientific  lectures  that  are  delivered  in 
lyoeums  and  addressed  to  popular  assemblies  in  *  the  cities, 
are  often  made  the  vehicle  of  disseminating  doctrines  and 
opinions  that  are  subversive  of  religion  and  morals.  That 
is  a  &Yorite  method  with  the  advocates  of  Agrarianism, 
Foorierism,  Socialism,  Idealism,  Pantheism,  and  other  law- 
leas  and  infidel  systems,  of  giving  their  theories  a  learned 
and  dignified  air,  and  insinuating  them  without  suspicion 
into  the  minds  of  the  young. 

A  large  share  of  the  fSuihionable  amusements  of  the  great 
dties  are  also  highly  corrupting,  whUe  the  countless  shops  at 
which  the  means  of  intoxication  are  sold,  are  centres  from 
which  depravation,  debasement,  and  destruction  are  diffused 
on  an  almost  boundless  scale. 

What  indications  are  there  now  that  these  powerftil 
instruments  of  evil  are  about  to  drop  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  wield  them,  and  the  vast  crowds  whom  they  per- 
Tert  and  debase  pass  under  the  sway  of  better  influences  ? 
Are  there  any  appearances  that  the  taste  for  such  books, 
Booh  doctrines,  and  such  pleasures  has  become  satiated? 
Was  there  ever  a  larger  demand  for  them  than  at  present? 
Was  there  ever  less  likelihood  of  their  becoming  unfashion- 
able, and  giving  place  to  works — of  equal  interest  to  the 
multitude — of  refined  taste  and  virtuous  principles  ?  What 
change  more  wholly  improbable  can  be  imagined  ? 

In  the  fifl;h  place,  there  never  was  a  period  when  a  greater 
flKsility  was  manifested  by  multitudes  of  delusion  in  religious 
aflhirs,  and  the  most  preposterous  and  shameful  deceptions 
found  adroit  and  ardent  propagandists,  and  met  a  crowd  of 
ready  and  zealous  dupes.  No  matter  what  doctrine  is 
advanced,  it  finds  listeners,  believers,  and  partisans :  no  mat- 
ter what  project  is  proposed  in  the  name  of  philanthropy 
or  religion,  a  crowd  is  found  ready  to  accept  it,  and  give  it 
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their  sanction  and  support  A  more  palpable  and  dnmsy 
fraud  was  scarce  ever  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  the  ere- 
dnlons  than  that  of  the  Mormon  revelation,  and  the  inqniar 
tion  of  its  expositors;  yet  the  profligate  doctrines  and 
schemes  of  the  prophet  who  invented  it  met  a  prompt 
response  from  the  debased  affections  and  lawless  passions  of 
many  of  the  ignorant^  the  ictle,  and  the  scheming ;  and  the 
party  has  risen  to  numbers,  wealth,  and  power,  and  is  likely 
soon  to  form  a  State  in  which  its  atrocious  principles  and 
practices  will  not  improbably  enjoy  the  sanction  of  puUio 
law. 

They  have  exhibited  a  scarcely  less  astonishing  ddusion, 
who,  within  a  few  years,  have  taught  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trine in  many  of  the  churches,  that  regeneration  involves 
nothing  more  than  forming  a  resolution  or  purpose  to  be  relir 
gious,  or  seek  to  obtain  salvation  on  the  mere  ground  of  inte- 
rest— a  selfish  regard  to  happiness,  or  desire  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  gratification : — ^the  precise  motive  in 
kind  that  prompts  to  sin,  and  that  would  for  ever  prompt 
those  who  are  under  its  dominion  to  go  on  in  sin,  could  they 
but  escape  the  punishment  that  rebellion  draws  i^r  it  Yet 
this  wretched  solecism,  which  is  at  war  with  the  divine  law, 
denies  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
contradicts  the  consciousness  universally  of  the  pious ;  which 
exhibits  repentance,  love,  and  faith,  as  unnecessary  and 
impossible,  and  makes  the  profession  of  supreme  love  to  Qoi 
an  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  submission  to  him,  trust  in  him,  and 
obedience  to  his  commands,  but  selfish  expedients  to  secure 
the  gifts  he  bestows ;  this  miserable  caricature  of  the  homage 
God  demands  and  his  true  worshippers  render  him,  has  been 
mistaken  by  a  vast  crowd  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  impelled  by  their  in&tuated 
guides,  have  actually  entered  the  church,  in  the  persuasion  that 
by  the  momentary  direction  of  such  selfish  desires  and  reso- 
lutions to  the  blessings  of  an  immortal  life,  they  were  trans- 
formed into  the  spotless  image  of  him  who  created  them  I 
Nor  have  the  young  and  ignorant  only  been  thus  deluded; 
but  great  numbers  also  of  the  mature  and  cultivated*  Its 
most  undoubting  and  enthusiastic  disciples  and  propagators, 
indeed,  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  had  received 
a  theological  education,  who  had  studied  not  only  those  por- 
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tionfl  of  the  Bible,  but  the  treatises  of  Owen,  Baxter,  Edwards, 
Bellamj,  and  others,  that  distinguish  the  charaoteristics  of  the 
lenewed  from  those  of  the  unrenewed  mind ;  and  had  them- 
■elyes  held  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem ;  and  some  of  whom  have — ^with  a  confused  idea,  doubt- 
]am,  that  thej  were  not  inconsistent— continued  to  profess 
ih^  adherence  to  those  doctrines.  Did  men  of  intelligence,  of 
experience,  and  of  reflection,  ever  before  on  so  plain  and 
momentous  a  question,  impose  on  themselves  and  a  large 
share  of  the  community  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner? 
Was  there  ever  a  more  sad  exhibition  of  the  &cility  with 
which  those  enjoying  eminent  meaus  of  knowledge,  may  be 
betrayed  into  the  most  palpable  and  &tal  mistakes,  and  pre- 
oipitate  the  crowds  to  destruction,  whom  they  persiuule  ' 
themselves  they  are  guiding  to  heaven  ? 

But  the  vagueness  of  the  religious  beliefi  of  many,  and 
the  ^ility  with  which  they  may  be  led  into  the  gravest 
errors  and  superstitions,  is  exemplified  in  the  most  striking 
manner  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  delusion  of  the  spirit- 
questioners ;  and  the  large  number  of  educated  and  profess- 
edly religious  persons  who  have  given  it  their  sanction.  No 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men ; 
no  device  for  making  merchandise  of  their  religious  curiosity, 
doubts,  and  fears  respecting  the  future  life,  ever  before  met 
in  this  country  such  success.  Though  great  numbers,  doubt- 
]am,  who  have  joined  the  crowd  of  inquirers  and  spectators 
have  had  no  &ith  in  the  cheat,  yet  multitudes  have  been 
duped  into  the  full  belief  that  the  effects  which  they  wit- 
nessed were  the  work  of  disembodied  spirits,  and  that  the 
responses  that  were  given,  were  communicated  by  them. 
The  originators  of  the  shameless  quackery  are  undoubtedly 
at  this  moment  exerting  a  greater  influence  than  any  hun- 
dred ministers  of  the  gospel.  Their  disciples,  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  country,  constitute  a  large  body,  and 
oomprise  not  only  the  ignorant,  the  sceptical,  the  supersti- 
tious, and  the  profligate,  but  many  of  better  classes,  and  even 
of  the  learned  professions. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  extraordinary  infatuation 
that  has  ever  gained  so  sudden  and  wide  a  prevalence ;  as  it 
IB  not  supported  by  any  evidence,  it  is  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  from  its  worthlessness  and 
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8eD8ele88nes&  If  all  the  all^;ed  physical  &ote  aote  admitted, 
there  still  ia  no  proof  that  they  are  the  work  (^disembodied 
spirits.  The  only  voneher  for  that  is  ^the  testimony  of 
the  operators.  But  their  witness  is  not  to  be  taken ;  and 
firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  the  facts  were  really  the  work 
of  spirits — as  the  spirits  are  not  perceptible  by  the  senses— 
Uiey  could  no  more  be  cognisant  of  it  than  any  other  speo- 
tatora  It  is  against  the  demonology  of  the  BiblCi  which  is 
the  only  source  we  haye  of  information  respecting  the  power 
of  departed  spirits  to  act  on  material  bodies.  The  demons 
of  the  New  Testament  never  acted  on  material  objects  except 
through  the  organs  of  the  demoniacs  whom  they  possessed. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  they  had  an  inde* 
pendent  power  of  wielding  or  moving  material  bodies,  or 
exerting  any  agency  on  them.  It  is  infinitely  incredible, 
indeed,  that  they  could.  As  they  have  no  bones  and  mus- 
cles, or  other  organized  members  which  they  can  use  as 
levers  to  lifl  and  move  bodies,  it  is  physically  impossible 
that  they  should  produce  such  efiTects,  iinless  it  were  by  a 
mere  volition.  But  that  would  imply  omnipotence ;  and  the 
omnipotence  by  which  the  bodies  in  which  the  effects  were 
wrought,  were  created  and  upheld ;  for  in  order  that  a  being 
might  be  able,  by  a  mere  volition,  to  produce  an  effect  in  a 
body  with  which  be  bad  no  material  connexion,  it  would 
obviously  be  necessary  that  that  body  should  be  wholly 
dependent  for  its  condition  on  his  will.  If  it  were  not,  but 
owed  its  existence  and  condition  to  the  will  of  another,  his 
will  plainly  could  have  no  influence  over  it.  It  is  a  soledsnii 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  material  body  could  be  absolutely 
dependent  for  its  condition  on  any  other  being,  than  he  who 
created  and  upholds  it  It  is  the  prerogative  then  of  the 
onmipotence  alone  that  creates  and  sustains  material  things^ 
to  produce  a  change  in  their  nature  or  position  by  a  mere 
volition.  To  ascribe  such  a  power  to  demons,  is,  ^erefore, 
to  suppose  them  the  creators  and  upholders  of  the  objects 
they  are  said  to  affect 

But  the  whole  affair  is  shown  to  be  a  clumsy  and  impu- 
dent trick,  by  the  worthlessness  and  senselessness  of  the 
communications  which  the  operators  profess  to  have  received 
from  the  demon  oracles.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  so  fi&r  as 
we  have  observed,  which  it  would  not  be  a  discredit  to  the 
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sense  of  even  the  meaaest  of  the  lost,  to  come  to  this  world 
to  announce,  and  announce  ilirough  such  mediums.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  palpable  marks  of  the  falsehood  and 
impiety  of  the  pretence,  it  has  met  the  ready  credence  of  a 
vast  crowd,  and  gained  so  absolute  a  sway  over  many  as  to 
drive  them  to  infatuation  and  madness. 

There  are  many  other  errors  also  prevailing  extensively, 
that  bespeak  a  singular  readiness  of  persons  of  all  ranks  to 
be  led  away  from  the  truth,  and  involved  in  wild  and  &tal 
delusions. 

What  appearances  now  are  there,  that  this  extraordinary 
iacility  of  deception  and  apostasy  to  the  most  &Ise,  supersti- 
tious, and  impious  beliefs,  is  suddenly  to  die  out  and  give 
plaoe  to  good  sense,  waichfuluess,  wisdom,  and  an  inflexible 
attachment  to  the  truth  ?  Are  any  gleams  seen  of  a  dawn- 
ing millennium  in  the  extreme  darkness  of  mind,  the  utter 
disregard  of  the  gospel,  and  the  daring  impiety  which  crowds 
thus  exhibit  ?  Are  there  any  indications  that  they  are  about 
to  turn  firom  their  false  belief,  reject  their  delusions,  and 
beoome  the  intelligent,  the  pure,  and  the  faithful  disciples  of 
the  Sedeemer  ?  Is  any  change  further  from  their  thoughts, 
and  more  entirely  against  probabilities? 

And,  finally,  errors  and  delusions  are  not  confined  to 
those  mainly  who  are  not  professedly  religious ;  they  pre- 
vail in  the  church  also,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  proba- 
bly, than  at  any  former  period.  Instead  of  standing  wholly 
on  the  side  of  truth,  and  exerting  by  its  principles,  its 
teachings,  and  its  example,  only  a  salutary  influence  ;  it  is 
itself  the  seat,  in  some  of  its  branches,  of  gross  apostasy ; 
while  those  of  its  denominations  that  probably  embrace 
the  greatest  number  of  true  worshippers,  are  divided  into 
parties  that  differ  essentially  in  their  views  of  the  doctrines 
of  redemption,  and  are  laboring  as  strenuously  in  one  of 
their  divisions  to  disseminate  errors  that  subvert  the  gos- 
pelf  as  they  are  in  the  other  to  inculcate  and  maintain 
the  truth.  Thus  within  a  few  years,  a  large  party  has  risen 
in  the  Congregational  body,  who,  adopting  the  metaphysical 
theory  of  a  self-determined  will,  deny  on  the  ground  of  it, 
the  power  of  God  to  prevent  his  creatures  from  sinning,  or 
restore  those  who  are  fiilleii  .to  holiness  by  his  Spirit;  and 
thence  deny,  doubt,  or  neglect,  all  the  great  doctrines  of  his 
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word  with  whidi  that  dogma  oonflictB;  and  that  emr  has 
fimnd  many  disdples  and  fityorers  also  in  other  denomina- 
taons.  At  the  same  time  another  party,  in  a  meaaore  firom 
porsoing  those  speculations  to  their  natural  results^  and  still 
more  from  adopting  other  elements  of  the  modem  Gherman 
metaphysics,  and  the  rationalistic  theory  of  interpretation, 
has  arisen,  that  not  only  rejects  the  groat  doctrines  of  the  gO0> 
pel,  but  gives  np  its  &ith  in  the  Bible  itself  as  an  inspired 
revelation  from  Qod,  and  holds  it  to  be  of  little  hij^Mr 
authority  than  other  didactic  and  historical  works  that  have 
descended  to  us  from  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
times.  These  disciples  of  the  German  theological  infidelity, 
some  of  whom  are  deeply  tinged  with  material,  and  some 
with  spiritual  pantheism,  instead  of  a  small  body,  are,  if  we 
may  rely  on  the  representations  of  persons  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowledge,  quite  numerous;  and  it  is 
indicated  by  the  extensive  acquiescence  and  support  the  doc- 
trines of  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  receiving  from  the 
ministers  and  churehes.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  Spisoopal 
and  German  Reformed  churehes,  parties  have  risen  who 
openly  fiivor  the  doctrines  of  Bomanism,  exalt  the  authoritjr 
of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures,  rely  on  sacraments  for  the 
atonement  of  sin  and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  and  on 
the  intercession  of  saints  for  other  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings. 

While  these  or  other  equal  defections  fix>m  the  truth  have 
taken  place  in  the  principal  denominations,  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  have,  in  a  measure,  fallen  into  neglect 
among  those  who  have  not  rejected  them.  Instead  of  being 
taught  with  the  frequency  and  distinctness  they  were  thirty 
years  ago,  they  are  scarcely  preached  at  all  in  many  of  the 
churehes,  and  when  made  the  theme  of  discourse,  it  is  often 
but  indirectly  and  under  the  veil  of  vague  and  general 
terms ;  and  so  greatly  have  the  views  of  ministers  and  the 
feelings  of  churehes  changed  on  the  subject,  that  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  Christ's  deity  and  expiation,  the  renewing  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  justification  by  faith,  and  other  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  is  by  multitudes  no  longer  considered  as 
a  disqualification  for  the  sacred  office,  or  a  justifiable  ground 
for  ecclesiastical  discipline.  And  these  errors,  it  should  be 
considered,  had  their  origin,  not  with  private  and  isolated 
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iiidiyidiia]fi,  bat  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  have  been 
qptead  firom  them,  and  are  accordingly  held  mainly  by  thoee 
who  are  teachers  of  the  churches,  and  whose  office  it  is  to 
form  the  religious  views  and  sentiments  of  their  people. 

What  signs,  now,  are  there  in  this  condition  of  the 
churches,  that  the  millennial  day  is  about  to  dawn  in 
uneloiided  effulgence?  What  grounds  are  there  for  the 
belief  tiiat  thoee  who  are  now  strenuously  maintaining  these 
enmn^  are  about  to  lose  their  fidth  in  them,  and  discontinue 
iheir  inculcation?  What  is  there  in  their  principles  and 
paasioiia,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  population,  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  they  will  not  go  on  in  the  propagation  of 
their  mistaken  views ;  that  other  false  teachers  will  not  arise 
and  incukate  other  errors ;  and  that  the  condition  oi  the 
ohuiehes  will  not  grow  worse  instead  of  better  ? 

From  this  brief  sketch,  then,  of  the  state  of  the  church  and 
natioft  at  llie  present  time — which,  in  place  of  being  over- 
drawn, the  impartial,  we  doubt  not,  will  feel  is  given  in  too 
fidnt  colora  for  Uie  reality — ^it  is  apparent  that  the  persuasion 
that  extensively  prevails,  and  which  great  efforts  are  made 
to  austain  and  propagate,  that  religion  is  rapidly  advancing 
among  us;  that  a  vast  reformation  is  in  progress:  that  the 
tun  of  the  millennium  is  flashing  its  first  streaks  up  the 
eastern  sky,  and  is  soon  to  shed  forth  its  full  effulgence, 
<dia8e  away  the  darkness  and  error  of  the  nation,  and  invest 
them  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  pure  worshippers;  is 
whirily  without  authority,  and  nothiDg  less  than  a  consum- 
mate delusion*  All  the  indications  are  in  Uie  opposite  direc- 
tioQ,  and  so  manifestly,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  any  fiul  to  see  it  The  church  was  never  in  a  more 
critical  state.  Instead  of  being  oa  the  point  of  a  final  vic- 
tory, it  is  about  to  struggle  for  ite  existence,  against  power- 
Ail  hoflts  that  environ  it,  and  traitors  that  have  possession 
of  aome  of  its  principal  citadels. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said :  Admitting  that  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  conversion  of  the  whole  nation  is  not  so  promising 
as  many  of  the  sanguine  represent ;  yet,  the  great  efforts  that 
are  making  for  the  education  of  ministers,  the  establishment 
of  churches,  and  the  spread  of  sacred  knowledge,  justify  the 
belief  that  religion  is  to  advance  with  rapid  strides  and 
extend  its  sway  over  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nation. 
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This,  we  apprehend,  b  an  equal  mistake.  Withni  twmilj- 
one  or  two  years,  if  no  great  calamity  oeoois  to  eheck  thdur 
increase,  the  population  will  probably  amount  to  fifty  mil' 
lions,  requiring  twice  as  many  churches  and  twice  as  many 
ministeni  as  there  now  are  to  preserve  the  same  propoitioD 
to  the  numbers  to  be  instructed.  What  probability  is  there 
that  a  multiplication  will  take  place  in  that  time  that  is  90 
much  beyond  the  ratio  of  advance  in  any  former  period  f 
Suppose,  however,  it  should  take  place,  what  likelibood  is 
there  that  the  new  churches  and  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  to 
be  any  more  evangelical  than  the  present  ?  Tboae  entaring 
the  ministry  during  that  period,  are,  doubtless,  in  the  main 
to  be  educated  at  the  present  theological  seminaries^  in 
several  of  which  the  false  doctrines  are  taught  into  which  so 
many  have  already  been  betrayed.  What  reason  is-  there  to 
suppose  that  those  doctrines  will  not  continue  to  be  taught 
in  them,  and  find  as  large  a  proportion  of  diBoi|des  as  they 
have  heretofore  ?  AYhat  certainty  is  there  that  other  semi- 
imries  may  not  apostatize,  or  that  some  of  thoae  that  may 
hereafter  be  established,  will  not  become  the  fountains  of 
error,  and  instead  of  auxiliaries,  prove  the  means  of  debasing 
and  corrupting  the  church  ? 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  great  as  the  evils  aie 
that  now  prevail,  there  are  powerful  ct:>unteraetives  to  them 
in  the  faith,  the  zeal,  the  fidelity  of  the  true  people  of  €K>d,  and 
especially  iu  the  great  associations  that  are  engaged  in  the 
communicatioii  of  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  here,  and  to  the 
heathen.  But  we  answer,  if  they  are  to  arrest  this  tide  of 
error  and  preserve  the  church  from  further  apostasy  <» 
decline,  why  is  it  that  they  have  thus  far  given  no  proofr 
that  they  are  to  produce  that  effect?  It  was  during  the 
period  of  their  most  prosperous  career  that  the  great  dqwr* 
tures  to  which  we  have  Toferred  of  the  church  fVom  the 
faith,  took  place.  Besides,  what  certainty  have  we  thai 
these  societies  themselves  may  not  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  reject  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  be 
perverted  to  the  spread  of  their  fcilse  systems  instead  of  the 
truth?  Arc  there  not  already  some  among  their  con- 
spicuous advocates  and  leaders  who  have  spent  a  large  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  propagation  of  the  most  unscriptmal 
doctrines  that  have  gained  a  prevalence  in  the  cbuioh? 
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Who  can  say  that  the  number  of  such  is  not  to  increase  ? 
These  societies  will  naturally  have  the  character, 'in  the 
main,  of  the  churches  that  sustain  them.  If  a  large  majority 
of  those  churches  entertain  a  false  fidth,  they  will  naturally 
aeleet  men  of  their  own  views  to  conduct  their  religioug 
institutions,  and  make  them  the  vehicle  of  disseminating 
their  own  doctrines;  not  those  which  they  reject. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  although  the  state  of  the 
ohoTch  here  is  in  many  respects  discouraging,  yet  the  extra- 
ordinary  progress  of  evangelical  missions  in  heathen  lands 
indicates  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  justifies  the  expectation 
that  the  millennium  when  all  nations  are  to  be  converted,  is 
rapidly  approaching.  The  success,  we  reply,  of  the  missions 
from  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  if  less  than  many 
have  anticipated,  is  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  demands  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  God's  peo- 
ple; yet  it  is  fiur  from  being  certain  that  what  has  been 
gained  there  is  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  what  has  been 
loat  at  home.  Great  defections  have  taken  place  among  the 
olergy  of  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Who  can  persuade  himself  that  the  apostates  do  not  fkr 
exceed  the  number  of  evangelical  missionaries  that  are  now 
laboring  among  the  heathen  ?  Those  fiilse  teachers  have 
drawn  after  them  from  their  churches  and  congregations,  a 
vast  crowd  of  followers.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  in  the 
churches  established  among  the  heathen,  there  is  au  equal 
body  of  converts ;  or  one  half  or  one  third  the  number  ?  If 
much  has  been  gained  abroad  then,  at  least  as  much,  and 
probably  much  more,  has  been  lost  at  home.  So  that  taking 
the  world  at  large,  truth  and  piety,  instead  of  advancing,  are 
<m  the  decline,  or  at  best,  have  in  their  progress  only  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  spread  of  error  and  irreligion.  This, 
had  we  space,  we  might  confirm  by  the  extraordinary  resus- 
citation of  the  Catholic  church  within  a  few  years,  its  closer 
aiymnce  with  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  European  con- 
tinent^ and  the  revival  in  each  of  a  disposition  to  persecute 
the  true  worshippers,  and  repress  and  extinguish  the  spirit 
d  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

There  is  no  such  rapid  spread  of  religion  then,  as  many 
allow  themselves  to  believe ;  nor  any  signs  in  the  piety  of 
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the  church,  that  the  dawn  of  the  xnillenniam  has  began,  or  is 
at  hand.  So  &t  firom  it,  that  persuasion  itself  is  a  proof  .of 
the  reverse ;  cherished  as  it  is,  against  the  most  palpable 
&cts,  and  the  plain  teachings  of  the  divine  word ;  as  it  indi- 
cates  that  the  church  in  which  it  is  fostered,  instead  of  hav- 
ing emerged  from  the  darkness  of  error  and  unbelief  is 
involved  in  a  deep  delusion  respedting  its  own  character  and 
condition,  and  the  great  purposes  of  Gh>d. 

The  emphatic  signals  of  the  near  approach  of  the  great 
hour  of  the  world's  redemption,  are  of  predselj  the  mppotite 
kind ;  the  wide-spreading  decline  of  true  religion,  the  exten- 
sive substitution  in  the  church  of  philosophy  for  theology, 
the  large  prevalence  of  fidse  doctrines,  the  sudden  rise  and 
astonishing  diffusion  of  the  grossest  apostasies,  and,  finally, 
the  reviving  strength  and  threatening  attitude  of  the  anti- 
christian  powers ;  for  these  and  the  extraordinary  delusions 
and  unexampled  impiety  that  abound  in  the  world,  we 
are  forewarned  in  the  Scriptures,  are  to  be  the  precunxxri  of 
Christ's  interposition  to  rescue  the  earth  from  his  fi)e8,  and 
make  it  the  -habitation  of  righteousness  and  peace.  And 
whoever  will  impartially  look  at  the  &cts,  will  see  that  these 
prognostics  of  his  coming  exist,  and  on  a  scale  that  has  not 
been  equalled  at  any  former  period. 


Art.  V. — Criti(»  and  Correspondents. 

I. 
answers  to  the  objections  of  geologists. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  has  been  our  intention,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  on  the  subject,  to  give,  as  you  wish,  a  mote 
particular  notice  than  we  have  hitherto  done  of  the  pleas  on 
which  geologists  and  their  advocates  rely  to  justify  thor 
theory  of  the  age  of  the  world,  and  of  the  objections  they 
urge  to  those  who  dissent  from  their  speculations.  Some  <rf 
these  topics  may  be  most  advantageously  considered  in  the 
reviews  which  we  propose  of  several  of  the  popular  treatises 
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on  the  sabject,  and  in  answer  to  criticiBms,  should  any  be 
oiflEBredi  to  the  views  we  have  advanced.  Some  of  them, 
however,  may  be  properly  treated  independently  of  such 
oofiaaionfl,  and  we  shall  accordingly  in  this,  and  perhaps  in 
other  letters  hereafter,  notice  a  portion  of  those  to  which 
yoa  refer,  and  point  out  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be 
met 

L  You  remark  that  among  those  whose  works  you  have 
nad  and  with-  whom  you  have  conversed,  who  teach  geo- 
logy, or  advocate  the  current  theory  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth,  there  is  a  class  who  treat  the  intimation  that 
thmr  speculations  on  the  subject  are  mistaken  with  impa- 
tienee  and  aoom.  They  are  indignant,  you  say,  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  are  in  error :  they  speak  of  geology  as  an 
eatablished  science ;  declaim  on  the  splendid  advances  it  has 
Bade;  and  represent  it  as  demonstrating,  by  the  most  indis- 
putable evidence,  that  the  world  was  created  at  an  incalcula- 
bly earlier  date  than  that  which  is  assigned  i^hj  the  Mosaic 
leoord.  They  enumerate  the  distinguished  persons,  espe- 
cially of  the  clerical  profession,  who  have  given  it  their 
aaenl^  and  denounce  those  as  no  better  than  bigots,  without 
learning  or  sense,  who  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
nqiecting  the  time  and  order  of  the  creation,  and  regard  the 
geological  theory  as  an  impeachment  of  its  inspiration. 
And,  you  ask,  how  these  persons,  who  do  not  condescend  to 
reason,  but  dogmatize  and  denounce,  are  to  be  met,  and  their 
pertness  and  insolence  repressed? 

That  class  of  declaimers — we  answer — so  feur  as  we  have 
had  opportunity  to  become  ^icquainted  with  them,  are  of 
very  little  consideration.  The  superficiality,  misconception, 
and  rashness  which  they  so  scornfully  ascribe  to  others,  are, 
in  truth,  the  distinguishing  elements  of  their  own  character. 
They  are  not  thorough  geologists,  nor  often  even  among  the 
•econd  or  third  rate  cultivators  of  the  science,  but  generally 
mere  smatterers.  The  most  dogmatical,  indeed,  and  into- 
lerant of  them  whom  we  have  chanced  to  know,  have  never 
80  much  as  made  it  a  subject  of  formal  study.  They  belong 
to  another  profession,  and  have  merely  read  a  few  volumes 
lespecting  it;  and,  carried  away  by  its  novelty  and  glare, 
seem  to  be  prompted  to  the  ostentatious  display  they  make 
of  their  knowledge,  and  zealous  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
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▼ast  age  of  the  world,  bj  the  belief  that  it  is  creditable  to  their 
intelligence;  and  gives  them  a  rank  among  the  friends  and 
cultivators  of  science.  There  is  scarce  a  surer  sign,  however, 
of  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  there  is  hardlj 
a  more  certain  index  of  a  genuine  quack,  than  an  attempt  to 
discountenance  and  firovm  down  the  criticism  of  that  theoiy 
by  the  haughty  assumption  of  its  truth  and  denunciation 
of  those  who  think  proper  to  found  their  opinions  on  fiurts, 
rather  than  on  authorities  that  recoil  with  such  singular  sen- 
sibility from  the  light  of  candid  and  thorough  investigatioD. 
Respectable  geologists  do  not  resort  to  such  artifices  to  sus- 
tain their  speculations.  The  pages  of  Buckland,  Conybeare, 
Lyell,  Murchison,  De  la  Beche,  Phillips,  Mantell,  Sedgwiok, 
abroad,  and  of  Silliman,  Bogers,  Dana,  Emmons,  and  others 
of  that  class  in  our  own  oountry,  are  not  defaced  by  such 
blustering  and  arrogance ;  nor  will  they  thank  those  noisy 
pretenders  who  resort  to  them  for  their  advocacy.  They 
are  accustomed  to  make  truth  the  great  object  of  their 
search,  and  to  treat  the  topics  which  they  discuss  with  intel* 
ligence  and  candor;  and  however  confident  they  may  be  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  theory,  cannot  consistently  be  averse 
to  its  being  fairly  and  thoroughly  tried  by  the  proper  crite* 
ria.  So  far  from  it^  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  embarrassed 
with  fatal  difficulties,  if  it  is  founded  on  a  false  basis,  and  at 
war  with  the  most  essential  maxims  of  the  science  and  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world,  they  are  precisely  the  persons 
who  must  desire  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  proo&  that 
that  is  its  character ;  and  in  the  moi^t  direct  and  effective  way. 
Why  should  they  not?  What  inducement  have  they  to 
continue  in  the  belief  and  support  of  a  false  theory  ?  Such 
a  course  is  not  compatible  either  with  their  principles  or 
interests.  Their  aim  is  to  erect  a  system  that  has  its  basis 
in  fact,  and  that  is  sanctioned  and  verified  by  the  laws  of 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  under  which  the  crust  of 
the  earth  received  its  form ;  and  their  habit  of  careful  inves* 
tigation,  their  love  of  truth,  their  reputation,  and  the  credit 
of  the  profession,  must  all  unite  to  inspire  them  with  the 
wish  to  free  their  speculations  from  every  fisilse  element,  and 
place  them  on  grounds  that,  instead  of  being  overturned,  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  that  shall  hereafter  be  made, 
and  invest  them  with  a  fresh  and  brighter  certainty. 
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Bat  those  of  whom  you  speak,  who  are  so  impatient  of 
eriticism,  and  disposed  to  treat  the  suggestioQ  diat  their 
fikvorite  theory  is  erroneous,  are  of  a  very  di£Eierent  chiss. 
They  are  usoally  but  half-learned,  instead  of  proficients  in 
the  scienoe,  or  if  of  a  higher  rank,  a  littie  acquaintance  is 
naiudly  sufficient  to  show  at  least  that  they  have  but  very 
inadequately  conadered  what  the  grounds  are  on  which 
their  inference  of  the  age  of  the  world  rests,  and  the  points 
<m  which  the  question  respecting  its  truth  or  error  turns. 
Ask  them  for  the  reason  of  their  belief  that  the  date  of  the 
crsation  was  fiur  earlier  than  that  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
the  Mosaio  record ;  call  on  them  to  state  the  premise  from 
which  their  inference  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  world  is 
dedooed,  and  to  show  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  an  assumption, 
and  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that  those  questions  have 
not  even  come  within  the  sweep  of  their  inquiries.  So  &x 
fkom  having  mastered  the  subject,  they  have  never  caught  a 
l^fimpae  of  the  fundamentid  points  in  the  controversy.  The 
eonfdsion  and  misapprehension  that  reign  in  their  minds  are 
ezemplifled  in  the  following  conversation  with  one  of  them 
whom  we  shall  designate  G.,  who  conaders  himself  as  an 
adept  in  the  science,  and  has,  we  hear,  delivered  lectures 
on  it 

O. — ^I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  any  one  making  any  preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  undertake  to 
maintain  that  the  world  was  created  only  about  six  thousand 
years  ago,  against  the  proo&  geologists  have  discovered  that 
it  had  existed  and  been  the  theatre  of  life  innumerable  ages 
before.  Those  proo&  are  so  numerous  and  decisive  as  to 
pat  it  out  of  question  with  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  science.  Editor. — ^As  you  have 
made  it  a  subject  of  careful  investigation,  and  are  so 
aare  of  the  accuracy  of  your  views,  I  shall  have  the  gratifi- 
cation, I  hope,  of  learning  firom  you  what  those  proo&  are. 
What,  then,  let  me  ask,  are  the  grounds  on  which  your 
belief  of  such  an  immeasurable  age  of  the  earth  rests  ?  Are 
they  fisu^ts  or  theories?  G. — Facts,  sir,  not  theories.  You 
most  indeed  be  admirably  prepared  to  discuss  the  subject^  if 
yoa  are  yet  to  gain  a  knowledge  that  that  is  their  charac- 
ter. E. — It  indeed  strikes  me,  sir,  as  altogether  improper 
to  build  so  important  a  conclusion  on  a  mere  hypothesis ; 
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jet  I  am  not  entirely  certain  that  youra  is  not  fennded  on 
suoh  a  basis.    Allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  what  the  partieukr  fiKSts 
are  from  which  you  deduce  that  infinrenoe  ?    G. — They  srs 
the  &otB  of  the  strata  themselves ;  asnooneconldhayefidled 
to  see,  I  should  presume,  who  had  read  with  attention  any  of 
the  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject^  which  geologists  hate 
published    They  found  their  belief  of  the  long  existence  of 
the  earth  on  the  yast  series  of  the  strata,  their  great  thick- 
ness, the  elements  of  which  they  consist,  and  the  ftssb 
which  they  imbed.    £. — ^But  how,  let  me  inquire,  do  those 
characteristics  show  that  such   immense  periods  as  yon 
assume  must  have  been  occupied  in  their  formation  7    O. — 
From  the  long  time  which  it  must  have  taken  to  grind 
down  the  materials  of  which  a  single  stratum  connists,  trans- 
port them  into  the  ocean,  distribute  them  over  its  bottom, 
and  cement  them  into  a  solid  mass.    As  a  long  tract  of 
years  must  have  been  requisite  to  the  construction  of  a  an- 
gle stratum  of  even  moderate  thickness,  innumerabia  ages 
must  have  revolved  ere  the  whole  series  could  have  been 
completed.    You  may  see  this  argument  stated  at  large  by 
Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  and  other  writers  of  his  high  rank.* 


*  Tlie  pniwngfi  to  whieh  he  referred  is  doubtless  the  following  >- 

"Tlie  whole  series  of  strata,  from  the  earliest  of  them  to  the  present  snr- 
fiKse  of  the  globe,  exhibits  a  body  of  evideoee  in  faror  of  our  doctrincL 
Eyery  stratum  consists  of  a  mass  of  earthy  matters  whidi  omet  Jkmmed  6m 
mibUance  of  rocks  an  elevated  land ;  partially  exeepting  the  limestoaei^  lor  a 
reason  to  be  presently  mentioned.  Those  portions  of  the  rocks  haTe  bc€B 
$eparated  frofn  their  parent  moMtei^  vom  daven^  tomminuifd,  trangported  often 
Id  grtai  tUttanees  6y  the  force  ef  walft,  depofited,  con9oltdated,  eleyated,  and 
hardened.  Operations  of  this  kind  have  been  repeated  many  times^  bonwigs 
neously  and  hetcrogcneonsly,  as  to  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  tha 
masses ;  but  the  thickneas,  the  lamination,  the  joints  and  clearagc,  and  the 
imbedded  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  beings  cannot  be  contemplated 
with  dne  attention  without  producing  a  eonvidumt  atronper  than  ttordi 
mprtu,  of  period*  of  time  amanng  and  owerwhelmifkff  to  the  mind.  The' 
prominent  instances  may  be  mentioned,  and  we  begin  with  the  earliest. 

"  The  first  appearance  of  stratification  is  in  the  rock  caUed  gneiss.  This  it 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  on  the  irregular  outline  of  which  it 
nst&  But  whereas  in  granite  the  component  ingredients  are  not  only  distinei^ 
hut  preserve  their  crystalline  figure,  in  gneias  they  are  indeed  peHeetly  dia- 
tinguiBhable,  but  their  edges  and  comers  are  rounded  off,  and  their  disposition 
in  regard  to  each  other  may  be  called  an  arrangement  lengthwise  and  leaf* 
Kkai    Now  this  it  prceiady  that  stale  whidi  wovJd  be  produced  by  an  actios 
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B. — ^By  jour  own  representation  then,  sir,  you  fonnd 
your  eonclusion  in  regani  to  the  length  of  that  period, 
not  absolutely  on  the  strata  themselves,  but  on  an  hypothe* 
ab  respecting  the  source  whence  their  materials  were  drawn, 
and  the  agents  and  processes  by  Which  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  ocean  and  wrought  into  their  present  forms.  O. — Aye, 
bat  it  is  a  fact  that  their  materials  were  derived  from  pre- 
TioQs  continents  and  islands  of  granite,  and  were  carried 
down  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  rivers  and 
enrrents.  E. — ^But  what  are  your  proo&  that  such  was 
the  fiEustT  O. — There  is  no  other  source  from  which  they 
ooald  have  been  derived,  and  no  other  mode  in  which  they 
oould  have  been  introduced  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and 
deposited  in  their  present  fonri.  E. — But  that,  sir,  is  the 
point  that  is  in  debate.  Instead  of  assuming  or  assert- 
ing; be  good  enough  to  demonstrate  it  Where,  in  the  first 
place,  are  your  proo&  of  the  existence  of  those  granite  con- 
tinents  and  islands  ?    G-. — That  they  must  have  existed,  is 


apoa  the  gnuiite  surface,  wlicther  analtercd  or  somewhat  duintegrated,  of 
vwring  ofl^  removal,  rolling  about»  diffiiaioD  in  water,  subsiding  bj  its  own 
wdnh^  aettlemeut  at  the  bottom,  and  finally  disposition  by  the  straight  direc- 
tum of  a  current ;  in  a  word,  it  is  that  state  which  those  materials  would 
BMcnarilj  acquire,  in  the  wnv  of  being  worn  and  arranged  by  water  work- 
iaf  ipon  tliem,  through  a  long  space  of  time ;  also  being  further  acted  upon 
by  the  heat  transmitted  from  below.  But  how  long  was  that  portion  of  time, 
it  vonld  be  daring  to  conjecture.  We  know  from  the  ordinary  way  of  tuch  a 
ffoeeu,  which  in  many  cases  can  be  observed  and  watched,  that  it  would  be 
ntrtmeiy  mIov,  The  trituration,  depositing,  and  permanent  fixation  of  a  very 
fim  imekM,  would  be  a  liberal  nllownnee  for  a  hundred  years.  What^  then,  is 
Um  ayenge  thickneM  of  the  gneissic  rocks  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other 
countries  where  they  have  l)een  brought  up  to  view  f  On  account  of  the 
intervention  of  other  rocks,  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  exj^oscd,  and  there- 
fere  ■nrreys  fall  short  of  the  full  amount  as  to  magnitude ;  but  enough  is 
wpoifd  to  demonstrate  an  exceedingly  great  thickness.  Professor  PhillipSk 
OM  €f  tho  most  cautious  of  geologist^  says — *  We  believe  it  to  exceed  many 
thoosand  yarda* " — Scripture  mid  Oeology,  pp.  321-822. 

Bn  inference  tliat  "  periods  of  time  amazing  and  overwhelming  to  the 
mind**  have  pa»ed  since  the  creation  of  the  earth,  is  thus  founded  entirely  on 
lib  assumption  that  the  materials  of  the  strata  "  once  formed  the  substance  of 
ffoaka  on  elevated  land,"  and  rocks  of  granite,  and  that  they  were  ground 
down,  transported  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  moulded  into  their  present  form 
by  the  slow  process  by  which  disintegration,  transportation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  now  taking  place.  Take  away  those  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  his 
dadnetion  is  left  withont  a  premise. 
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apparent  fiK>m  the  strata.  Aa  the  strata  are  their  edfeetSi 
they  are  proofe  that  they  existed  as  their  sooroe  or  cause; 
just  as  other  effects  are  proo&  of  the  existence  of  their 
causes.  E. — In  that,  sir,  yoa  assume  what  you  are  la 
prove,  and  assume  what,  even  on  your  principles,  is  not  t» 
be  granted.  In  order  to  found  your  conclusion  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  earth  on  &cts,  in  contradistinctiou  from  hjrpo- 
theses,  you  must  prove  the  existence  of  those  supposed  cm- 
tinents  and  islands,  independently  of  the  strata  themselves 
To  assume,  first  fix>m  die  strata,  that  they  were  formed  of 
the  detritus  of  such  continents,  and  then  assuming  the 
existence  of  those  continents,  infer  from  them  that  the  strata 
were  formed  of  their  detritus,  is  to  reason  in  a  drdei  and 
firom  a  gratuitous  assumption,  instead  of  building  your 
deduction  of  the  age  of  the  world  on  a  demonstrated  fact 
Prove  the  existence  of  your  fancied  continents  of  granite 
finom  independent  evidence,  before  you  claim  for  their  exist- 
ence the  rank  of  an  ascertained  and  indubitable  truth,  and 
make  it  the  basis  of  so  stupendous  a  deduction.  In  the 
next  place,  when  you  have  established  their  existence,  then 
prove  also  by  independent  evidence  that  it  was  firom  them 
that  the  materials  of  the  strata  were  drawn.  It  will  not  be 
till  you  have  demonstrated  those  points,  that  you  can  found 
on  them  an  argumeht  for  the  vast  age  of  the  world.  G. — 
But  I  do  not  pretend  that  independently  of  the  strata  I  can 
prove  that  such  continents  and  islands  existed,  and  that  it 
was  out  of  their  ruins  that  the  strata  were  built^  The  Strata 
themselves  are  the  evidence,  and  all  the  evidence  we  have, 
that  those  continents  once  existed,  and  have  been  disinte- 
grated and  transformed  into  the  rocks  that  now  constitute 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  E. — But,  sir,  the  strata  them- 
selves furnish  no  such  evidence.  All  that  the  substances  of 
which  they  consist,  their  arrangement,  and  the  fossils  they 
imbed,  demonstrate  is,  that  they  have  been  formed  by  depo- 
sition from  the  ocean  since  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the 
existence  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  all  that  their  thick- 
ness and  extent  prove  is,  that  they  have  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  agents.  They  do  not  prove  that 
they  were  derived  from  pre-existing  continents  and  islands 
of  granite,  any  more  than  they  evince  that  such  continents 
and  islands  were  built  out  of  a  pre-existing  set  of  strata,  or 
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sre  hereafter  to  be  formed  out  of  the  present  series,  or  esta* 
Uish  any  other  proposition  with  which  they  have  no  logical 
ooDnexion.  How  does  the  fact  that  the  strata  consist  of  the 
same  substances  as  granite,  demonstrate  that  the  materials  of 
which  thej  are  formed  were  derived  from  pre-existing  grar 
nite  continents,  any  more  than  the  &ct  that  granite  con- 
sists of  the  same  substances  as  the  strata,  proves  that  the 
gnnite  which  now  exists,  was  formed  out  of  pre-existing 
aCmta  ?  Does  not  the  one  inference  follow  as  logically  as  the 
other  from  its  premise  ?  Instead,  therefore,  of  proving  from 
the  strata  that  the  world  has  existed  through  the  vast  period 
which  you  assign  to  it,  you  have  assumed^  first,  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  pre-existing  continents  of  granite ;  and  next, 
that  they  were  drawn  from  them  by  such  slow  processes  of 
diaint^ration  and  transportation  by  streams,  as  are  now  in 
progress ;  and  have  made  these  mere  hypotheses  the  ground  of 
your  inference  of  the  vast  period  which  you  hold  was  em- 
ployed in  their  formation.  It  is  thus  thean/y  and  not  ftct, 
that  is  the  basis  of  your  belief  of  the  great  antiquity  which 
ycm  ascribe  to  the  earth.  How  is  it,  sir,  that  you  have  not 
seen  that  it  is  430  ?  G. — I  confess,  I  never  before  perceived 
that  that  is  the  ground  of  the  inference  of  the  great  age  of 
the  world.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  other 
writers  whom  I  have  read,  have  represented  the  strata  them- 
selves as  directly  demonstrating  that  immense  periods  must 
have  passed  during  their  construction,  and  I  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  so :  nor  can  I  now  help  feeling  that 
they  are  right,  though  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  prove  that 
they  are.  It  is  certainly  supposable  that  such  granite  conti- 
iKmtB  as  they  represent,  existed,  and  were  the  source  of  the 
materials  of  the  strata.  E. — Doubtless,  sir,  it  is  supposa- 
Ue^  as  a  thousand  other  things  are  that  have  never  been 
real  f  but  simply  supposing  their  existence,  does  not  convert 
it  into  a  fact.  It  acquires  no  more  reality  by  that  process 
than  it  had  before,  nor  does  their  inference  from  it  become  a 
demonstrated  &ct,  any  more  than  the  supposition  does  on 
which  it  is  founded.  But  beyond  this,  their  theory  is  em- 
barrassed by  another  difficulty.  In  order  to  render  the 
existence  of  those  continents  even  properly  supposahle^  they 
must  be  able  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  their 
formation.    Now  how,  let  me  ask,  is  it  held  that  those  gra- 
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nite  ooDtinents  were  formed  ?    G. — ^It  ia  Buppoeed  that  the 
materials  of  the  globe  were  created  in  a  state  of  ''  intense 
fusion,"  and  that  as  the  heat  radiated  into  space,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  ma^is .  cooled,  it  was  formed  into  a  omst  of 
granite,  that  was  at  first  widiout  elevations  or  depressionfl^ 
but  was  afterwards  raised  into  continents  and  islands  with 
lofty  mountain  ranges  by  the  ebullition  of  the  molten  ocean 
widiin.    E. — Yes,  sir,  diat  is  the  hypothesis ;  but  to  say 
nothing  of  the  total  want  of  evidence  that  the  earth  was 
created  in  that  state,  and  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  laws 
of  matter ;  how  do  you  account,  on  that  theory,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  ebullition  in  the  molten  mass  widiin  the  cover- 
ing of  granite,  and  the  evolution  in  it  of  new  measoroB  of 
heat  and  gas  that  could  break  that  massy  stratum,  and  raise 
one  fourth  or  one  third  of  it  into  continents  and  islands^ 
supporting  lofty  mountain  ranges  7    By  the  supposition  there 
were  no  elements  in  the  interior  that  could  give  out  fresh 
measures  of  caloric  or  gas.    As  the  whole  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  fusion,  there  was  nothing  within  it  to  carry  it  to  a 
higher  action  in  that  respect.    The  particles  must  have  been 
pushed  to  the  maximum  of  their  susceptibility  of  excitement 
from  each  other,  and  would  have  continued  therefore  in  the 
identical  state  in  which  they  were  created,  except  so  &r  as 
their  heat  passed  off  by  conduction,  and  thereby  either 
thickened  their  granite  covering  within,  or  else  occasioned 
the  formation  of  another  crust  beneath  it.    There  cleaiiy 
therefore  could  have  been  no  ebullition  of  the  fiery  ocean 
within,  nor  fresh  generation  of  gases,  by  which  the  granite 
sur&ce  would  have  been  thrown  up  from  its  level  in  tower- 
ing mountain  ranges  and  extensive  continents.    Your  fancied 
continents,  accordingly,  are  not  only  supposititious,  but  their 
formation  in  the  conditions  you  suppose  is  against  the  lavrsof 
matter.    G. — It  is  incredible,  if  the  theory  were  embarrassed 
by  such  a  fatal  difficulty,  that  it  should  not  have  been  seen 
by  some  of  the  distinguished  writers  who  have  advocated  it 
£. — But,  sir,  you  can  yourself  see  that  it  is  obnoxious  to 
that  objection.    You  will  admit  that  a  crust  formed  on  the 
surface  of  such  a  molten  sphere  as  you  suppose,  would  have 
coincided  with  the  line  of  the  sphere,  and  Iain  on  a  geolo- 
gical level,  without  any  elevations  or  depressions  of  any 
importance.    G. — Yes ;  the  granite  envelope  would  doubt- 
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less  have  had  the  exact  shape  of  the  sphere  itself,  and  formed 
to  the  eye  a  vast  plain,  without  mountains  or  valleys,  like 
the  ooean  when  without  waves.    E. — Well,  then,  you  must 
see  that  to  break  up  that  crust  and  throw  vast  areas  of  it 
into  mountainous  continents  and  islands,  there  must  have 
been  some  new  expansive  force  developed  beneath  it  by  the 
evolution  of  a  fresh  measure  of  heat,  or  generation  of  gas. 
G. — Yes,  that  I  admit  Without  a  development  of  some  fresh 
expulsive  power  in  the  molten  mass,  inclosed  within  the 
granite  covering,  there  could  be  nothing  to  force  it  outwards, 
and  give  it  an  elevation  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fi^et 
above  its  original  level.    E. — ^Yery  well.    Whence,  then, 
oonld  such  a  force  be  generated  ?    As  the  whole  was  in  a 
ttate  of  fusion,  it  must  have  already  given  out  all  the  heat^ 
and  released  all  the  gases  that  could  be  evolved  by  that 
condition  of  its  particles.    Its  continuance  in  that  state  would 
only  have  been  a  continuance  of  its  particles  in  the  same 
xelmtions  to  each  other ;  that  is  at  the  same  point  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  same  degree  of  expansion.    There  would 
be  nothing  within  it^  that  by  itself  could  by  possibility 
oanse  li  to  extend  itself  so  as  to  occupy  a  single  point  more 
of  space.    When  you  have  communicated  to  a  quantity  of 
water  in  a  vessel,  all  the  heat  which  the  combustion  of  a 
oertain  amount  of  fuel  in  contact  with  it  will  impart,  if  you 
would  raise  it  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  is  necessary, 
IS  it  not^  that  you  should  bum  a  fresh  quantity  of  fuel  in 
oontact  with  it?    G. — Certainly.     I  cannot  educe  a  new 
evolution  of  caloric  from  the  relics  of  that  fuel  which  has 
already  undergone  combustion,  and  given  out  all  the  heat 
which  its  burning  could  evolve.    E. — ^Yery  well;  and  no 
more,   unless  it  were  by  some  similar  external  agenqy, 
could  a  &esh  evolution  of  heat  take  place  in  such  a  world 
as  you  suppose,  after  all  its  particles  had  once  reached  the 
maximum  of  fusion,  and  no  longer  had  any  susceptibility 
left  of  a  further  chemical  action  by  which  caloric  could  be 
developed,  and  the  mass  be  made  to  expand  into  larger 
dimensions.    The  cases  are  pr^isely  parallel.    It  is  physi- 
eally  impossible,  therefore,  that  in  such  a  world,  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  crust  above  the  general  level  could 
have  taken  place.     The  existence  of  your  continents  and 
islands  is  thus  not  only  not  a  &ctj  but  it  is  not  even  sup- 
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posable  in  oonsistencj  witli  the  laws  of  matter.  G.— I  oonftflB, 
sir,  that  is  a  difficulty  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  nor  con- 
ceiyed  before.  £!. — Yes ;  let  me,  then,  suggest  the  ezpedieney 
of  making  yourself  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
jeot,  before  you  venture  to  assume  with  such  an  nndonbtiDg 
confidence  that  you  are  right,  and  indulge  in  such  intolerant 
and  discourteous  denunciations  of  those  who  reftuse  to  asBent 
to  the  crude  assumptions  and  self^contradictory  conditioiiB 
of  your  theory. 

And  this  you  will  find,  we  presume,  a  pretty  fidr  ezemplir 
fication  of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  are  so  re- 
sentful at  the  intimation  that  they  are  mistaken,  and  have 
no  better  method  of  vindicating  their  theory,  than  loudly  to 
assert  its  indisputable  truth,  and  denounce  and  rail  at  those 
who  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  they  see  unan* 
swerable  proofe  of  its  total  error.  You  have  but  to  question 
them  a  little  on  the  difficulties  of  their  theory,  to  render  it 
apparent,  that  all  their  self-confidence  and  contempt  of  others 
result  from  their  not  having  carried  their  researches  far  enough 
to  see  what  their  own  theory  involves,  or  discern  what  the 
great  points  are,  on  which  the  question  of  its  truth  turns. 

You  next  refer  to  a  class  who  assume  that  no  objeeticm  to 
their  theory  can  be  entitled  to  attention,  xmless  it  comes 
from  one  who  is  himself  a  professed  cultivator  of  geology. 
They  treat  the  guppoeition,  you  aay,  with  impatience  and 
aoom,  that  any  one  else,  no  matter  what  his  powers  or  at- 
tainments may  be,  can  confute  so  important  a  doctrine  of 
that  splendid  science,  as  they  denominate  it,  or  form  any 
adequate  estimate  of  the  numerous  and  resistless  evidences 
of  its  truth,  with  which  they  are  &miliar  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  strata.  None  but  a  practical  gechgiti^ 
they  affirm,  can  be  competent  to  treat  the  subject  It  is 
owing  altogether  to  their  ignorance,  not  to  their  knowledge, 
that  others  undertake  to  discuss  it  If  they  hod  cmly  carried 
their  inquiries  far  enough  to  form  a  tolerably  just  estimate 
of  what  the  science  is,  they  would  be  withheld  fix>m  the  fidlj 
and  presumption  of  arraying  their  opinion  against  the  long 
line  of  great  men  who  hava  made  its  cultivation  the  bun- 
aess  of  dieir  lives ;  and  you  ask  what  method  you  are  to  take 
to  repress  these  supercilious  persons,  and  convince  them  that 
they  may  be  mistaken. 
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We  answer :  That  objection  is  sometimes  made  by  geolc^ts 
of  highly  respectable  attainments ;  and  under  the  impression, 
doubtless,  that  nothing  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
&ots  of  the  science  is  necessary  to  insure  assent  to  their 
theory.  It  is  usually  urged,  however,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  indiscretion  by  those  who  have  but  a  super- 
floiAl  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and  you  have  but  to 
put  to  them  a  few  pertinent  questions,  to  see  that  the  bold 
dashes  which  they  employ  in  their  portrait  of  others,  in  fiust 
jfoim  a  picture  that  may  very  justly  pass  for  their  own. 
Their  mistake  arises,  as  in  the  former  instance,  from  their 
misapprehending  the  real  ground  on  which  their  theory  is 
fimnded.  Let  us  frame  a  dialogue  such  as  might  very  natu- 
imlly  take  place  between  you,  whom  we  shall  represent  as 
A.y  and  G.  a  geologizer  of  that  dass,  in  which  the  merits  of 
that  objection  will  be  tried. 

G.  Is  the  writer  to  whom  you  refer,  who  regards  the 
theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  world  as  mistaken,  himself  a 
geologist?  A.  No;  sir,  he  is  not  G.  It  is  absurd  then  to 
afloribe  any  significance  to  his  objections.  No  person  can 
hare  any  competence  to  discuss  the  subject  who  is  not  a 
pnctical  geologist.  He  must  have  explored  the  strata  him- 
fldf ;  he  most  have  ascended  the  mountains ;  he  must  have 
traveraed  the  plains  and  valleys ;  he  must  have  descended 
into  the  caverns  and  mines,  and  examined  the  rocks  in  their 
localities,  analysed  the  substances  of  which  they  consist, 
studied  the  fossils  they  imbed,  and  made  himself  famUiar 
with  all  their  characteristicsy  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  vast  periods  that  were  employed  in  their  deposition. 
To  undertake  to  disprove  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  without 
this  practical  knowledge  of  the  science,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
were  to  attempt  to  confute  Newton's  system  of  astronomy 
without  a  knowledge  that  matter  has  dimensions,  gravity, 
and  motion.  A.  I  cannot  but  admire,  sir,  the  extreme 
modesty  of  your  pretensions.  No  one,  it  seems,  can  under- 
stand  the  principles  of  the  science  but  yourselves.  If  others 
assent  to  its  doctrines,  they  must  believe  them  wholly  on 
your  testimony,  it  appears ;  not  from  their  comprehending 
the  proofs  by  which  they  are  sustained  I  A  singular  charac- 
teristic  truly  of  a  demonstrative  science  I  I  feel  a  strong 
curiosity  to  know  something  further  of  this  subject.    Let  me 
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ask  you  to  give  me  a  definition  of  practiecd  geology.  What 
is  the  special  sphere  of  that  branch  of  the  science — &ct  or 
theory  ?  G.  Facts,  sir ;  and  precisely  those  which  I  have 
been  describing.  A.  I  supposed  so.  It  treats,  I  take  it^  of 
the  rocks  that  constitute  the  surfeice  of  the  globe;  their 
mineral  constitution,  the  order  and  connexions  in  which 
they  occur,  the  fossils  they  imbed,  the  positions  in  whioh 
they  lie,  and  the  marks  they  bear  of  deposition  from  water, 
or  of  ejection  by  volcanic  forces  from  the  interior  of  the 
eartL  That  knowledge  is  acquired,  therefore,  by  the  diieet 
inspection  of  the  strata.  It  is  obtained  by  the  eye  and  b^ 
the  hand;  not  by  fsmcy  or  speculation.  It  is  die  know- 
ledge of  facts,  of  the  real  visible  and  tangible  nature  and 
condition  of  the  strata ;  not  of  suppositions  or  hypotheaeB 
respecting  them.  Is  it  not  so?  G.  Yes ;  that  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  practical  geology.  A.  Very  well ;  now 
do  me  the  favor,  if  you  please,  to  define  theoretical,  or  specu- 
lative geology.  G.  Theoretical  geology,  instead  of  dealing 
with  these  &ct8,  treats  of  their,  causes,  or  the  modes  of  their 
production.  A.  Yes.  It  aims  to  show  what  the  caoaes 
were  of  the  strata,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  were 
formed;  or  the  sources  whence  their  materials  were  drawn; 
the  forces  by  which  they  were  transported  to  their  places  of 
deposition ;  and  the  agents  and  processes  to  which  they  owe 
their  peculiar  structure  and  condition.  G.  Precisely  so. 
You  could  not  have  given  a  juster  definition  of  it  A.  Very 
well.  To  which  branch,  now,  be  good  enough  to  infinin 
me,  does  your  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  earth  belong? 
G.  It  belongs  to  practical  geology.  A.  To  practical  geo- 
logy ?  Not  at  all,  sir ;  but  solely  to  the  speculative  or  theo- 
retical branch.  It  treats  not  of  the  strata  themselves,  but  of 
the  sources  of  their  materials,  and  the  agents  and  procesaeB 
by  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  It  lieSi 
therefore,  altogether  out  of  the  domain  of  practical  geology. 
G*  I  confess,  sir,  I  had  regarded  it  as  pertaining  to  the  prac- 
tical branch  of  the  science,  instead  of  the  speculative ;  but  I 
see  I  misapprehended  it.  A.  You  perceive  then  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  it  cannot  be  so  indispen- 
sable as  you  represent  to  the  criticism  of  that  theory.  6. 
But,  sir,  to  treat  the  theory  intelligently  the  critic  must  cer- 
tainly at  least  know  what  it  is,  and  what  that  is  which  it 
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tmpeoltM.    A.  Undoubtedly;  but  it  u  not  anything  that  lies 
widiin  the  q^here  of  tiiat  part  of  the  scienoe,  that  is  denied, 
in  denying  the  theory.    Instead,  all  the  &ct8  of  practical 
geology  are  admitted.    That  which  is  oontroverted  is  simply 
your  flqpeculative  views  of  the  source  from  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  strata  were  derived,  and  the  causes  and  processes 
by  whiidi  they  were  brought  into  their  present  form.    You, 
on  the  eontrazy,  have,  in  your  objection,  proceeded  on  the 
s^ipoflition  tiiat  it  is  the  fisu^ts  of  practical  geology  that  are 
brought  into  question  in  the  denial  of  your  theory.    G.  I  see 
thai  I  have.    A.  It  is  a  set  of  assumed  fiEUSts,  however;  not 
those  that  are  real.    For  your  theory  treats  mainly — not  of 
the  strata  themselves — ^but  of  a  set  of  supposed  continents, 
JdandB,  and  mountain  ranges  of  granite,  of  which  practical 
geology  has  no  cc^nisance;  and,  consequently,  the  great 
pcnrts  on  which  the  question  of  its  truth  depends,  are 
whether  those  imagined  continents  and  islands  of  granite  in 
seaUty  ever  existed ;  whether  they  were  formed  in  the  manner 
you  assume ;  and  whether  the  materials  of  which  the  strata 
are  boih^  were  drawn  from  them,  and  by  the  forces  and  pro* 
cesses  wluch  your  theory  represents.    And  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  those  points  to  enable  one  to  confute  that  theory, 
undoubtedly  may  be  gained  from  books  and  study,  without 
the  minute  practical  acquaintance  with  the  strata  which  you 
represent  as  so  indispensable ;  may  it  not  7    G.  I  suppose  it 
may,    A.  On  the  other  hand,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
slnta  cannot  prove  any  obstacle,  as  you  seem  to  assume  it 
fluiat^  totherejectionof  yourtheory.  It  certainly  does  not  yield 
it  any 'confirmation.    You  do  not  find  in  the  strata  any  traces 
of  those  fistbled  continents.    You  do  not  discover  any  masses 
that  you  can  identify  as  once  having  belonged  to  them. 
Ton  do  not  obtain  any  specimens  of  them.    You  do  not  see 
and  handle  their  relica    G.  No,  sir.    I  make  no  pretences 
of  that  sort    It  is  by  reasoning  from  the  strata  that  we 
reach  the  conviction  that  those  continents  once  existed,  and 
were  the  sources  of  the  materials  of  which  the  present  rocks 
were  constructed.    A.  How,  then,  is  your  practical  geology 
to  pnyve  an  obstacle,  as  you  assume  it  must,  to  the  rejection 
of  your  theory  ?    Instead  of  confirming)  it  hopelessly  con- 
fbtes  it,  by  evincing  that  there  is  not  a  solitary  trace  within 
the  domains  of  the  science  of  those  imagined  continents ; 
VOL.  v.— HO.  IL  20 
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that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  in  tbe  whole  eiicle  of  the 
strata,  that  they  erer  existed.  Practical  geology,  thevofine, 
in  place  of  yerlfying  yoor  theory,  shows  that  it  is  ahaolulely 
witiioat  evidence,  and  deyoid  of  all  title  to  belief;  and  it  is 
in  this  relation,  not  that  which  yon  suppose,  that  a  pradioal 
acquaintance  with  the  strata  is  important  to  one  who  atteo^ili 
to  criticise  the  theory ;  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  dtowing 
that  instead  ol  a  scientific  truth,  it  is  a  mere  gratoitoas  hypo- 
thesis. Is  it  not  so?  G.  I  confess,  sir,  the  oonsidflra^OBf 
you  have  allied  are  altogether  new  to  me,  and  set  the  solh 
ject  in  quite  an  unexpected  light  I  see  the  question  belongs 
to  theoretical  rather'  than  practical  geology.  I  -had  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  facts  of  practical  geology  that  aie 
controverted  or  denied  in  the  rejection  of  the  theory.  They, 
I  see,  however,  are  not  brought  into  debate ;  but  that  which 
is  denied,  is  the  reality  of  the  granite  continents  fnxn  whidi 
the  theory  represents  the  materials  of  the  strata  as  drawiii 
and  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  held  to  have  been 
transformed  into  the  present  strata.  A.  Yes ;  exactly  ao» 
A  minute  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the 
strata,  you  perceive,  is  not  requisite  to  enable  one  to  oonfble 
that  theory.  To  spend  a  half  dozen  years  in  exploring  ^ 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations,  cannot  be  neoes* 
sary  in  order  to  one's  showing  that  there  are  no  evidences 
that  such  a  granite  world,  as  your  theory  assumes,  ever 
existed.  Exploring  through  a  long  period  the  masses  of 
granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  that  form  the 
covering  of  the  globe,  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  world  was  created  in  ^'  a  state  of  intense 
fusion ;''  nor  whether,  if  created  in  such  a  state,  and  at  length 
invested  with  a  coat  of  granite,  the  molten  ocean  within 
could  have  heaved  with  ebullition  and  expanded  into  larger 
dimensions,  when  nothing  existed  within  it,  that  could  of 
itself  excite  a  chemical  action  that  could  evolve  new  mea- 
sures of  heat  and  generate  fresh  volumes  of  gas.  Any  one 
can  tell,  without  hammering  rocks  for  the  informaticm, 
whether  the  kettle  of  water  which  he  has  raised  to  ebullitioii, 
will,  if  he  removes  it  from  the  fire,  continue  to  boil,  and 
throw  off  steam  through  a  long  tract  of  time  by  virtue  of  the 
heat  it  has  already  imbibed.  And  he  can  tell,  with  equal 
ease,  without  eoqiloring  the  strata  for  knowledge  on  the  suth 
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ject|  whether  snch  a  molten  globe  as  joor  theory  eontem- 
plates,  inclosed  in  a  covering  of  granite,  would  continua 
doongh  innumerable  ages,  to  surge  and  expand,  so  as  to 
dixow  up  vast  moimtain  ranges,  and  elevate  continent! 
ind  islands  to  a  great  height,  when  no  elements  existed 
%iihin  it  that  could  evolve  a  fresh  measure  of  heat,  or  genih 
imte  any  other  expansive  ^orce.  The  cases  are  exact  paral- 
MSi  A  person  may  be  perfectly  competent,  therefore,  to 
teofate  your  theory,  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
pnctical  geology ;  for  he  is  to  confute  it,  not  by  the  pick- 
axe and  hammer,  but  by  pointing  out  its  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

By  considerations  of  this  kind,  of  which  you  may  offer  a 
Tariety,  you  will  be  able  to  show  your  antagonists  that  the 
want  of  proper  qualifications  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jeot  is  not  peculiar  to  those  who  reject  their  theory.  It  is 
owing  to  their  very  inadequate  understanding  of  their  own 
qfBtem,  that  geologists  have  been  betrayed  into  the  extra- 
ordinary assumption  that  no  one  can  be  competent  to  criti- 
cise it>  unless  he  belong  to  their  profession. 
:  You  refer  to  a  third  class,  who  repel  the  suggestion  that 
iheir  theory  is  disproved  by  the  record  of  the  creation  in 
OenesiB,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  Scrip- 
tmes  to  teach  the  natural  sciences.  They  become  excited, 
joa  say,  and  resentful,  when  they  are  told  that  they  present 
in  their  speculations  a  direct  contradiction  to  that  record,  and 
impeach  thereby  the  truth,  not  only  of  that,  but  of  every 
oAer  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Moses  was  not  a  geologi^ 
they  say.  He  did  not  put  forth  his  history  of  the  creation, 
m  a  treatise  on  that  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  as  absurd, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  theory  we  entertain  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  contradicts  him,  as  it  is  to  imagine  that 
Matements  on  any  other  subject  that  are  wholly  dissimilar 
and  disconnected,  can  interfere  with  one  another.  What, 
yon  ask,  is  the  reply  I  should  give  to  them  ? 

We  answer :  We  are  surprised  that  those  parties  can  impose 
on  themselves  by  so  preposterous  a  pretence.  They  virtually 
asBome  that  no  one,  in  presenting  a  theory  of  a  branch  of 
physics,  no  matter  what  he  teaches,  can  possibly  advance 
anything  that  contradicts  the  record  of  the  creation  in 
Gmens.  ^Though  he  avers  and  ^bflbots  to  demonstrate  that 
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the  world  was  not  created  at  all ;  that  it  was  not  crealed  ia 
fix  days;  or  was  not  createdat  the  same  epbdi  as  its  orga- 
nized tenants,  he  can  offer  no  contradiction^  it  seems,  to  tii0 
ftatements  of  that  narrative,  because  Moses  was  not  a  geolo- 
gist,  and  did  not  make  it  his  object  to  teach  the  nataal 
,aciences  I  What  convincing  prooft  these  gentlemen  give  of 
their  unequalled  perspicacity!  Who  can  doubt  the  pioi 
prietj  of  their  assumption  that  they  alone  have  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  an  authoritative  discussion  of  the  sabfMl 
What  a  beautiful  postulate,  too,  it  is,  on  which  thsy  pro* 
eeed — that  no  one  can  accuse  their  theory  of  offering  a  oon- 
tradiction  to  Moses,  unless  it  be  on  the  assumption  thi* 
Moses  was  a  professed  geologist,  and  designed  his  history  of 
the  creation  as  a  treatise  on  that  subject  I  For  that  is  tlii 
implication  that  lies  couched  in  their  plea ;  as  otherwiso  il 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  Moses  was  not  a  geologirt^ 
that  they  do  not  contradict  his  statements  by  their  theoij. 
Was  ever  a  more  singular  confusion  of  ideas  exhibited  bjr 
persons  who  talk  so  confidently  and  ostentatiously  of  theit 
scientific  knowledge ;  and  profess  to  prove  all  their  doctrinei 
"  by  the  strictest  rules  of  tiie  Baconian  philosophy  ?"  ISus 
plea,  especially  when  put  forth  with  the  oracular  airs  and 
pompous  pretensions  with  which  we  have  lately  seen  il 
advanced  by  fifth  or  sixth  rate  writers,  who  are  ambitions 
of  passing  for  scientific  theologians,  can  contribute  very  litlk 
to  the  vindication  of  the  geological  theory. 

The  points  at  issue  between  us  and  the  advocates  of  that 
theory  are  not  at  all  whether  Moses  was  a  geologist,  or 
whether  the  Bible  professes  to  teach  the  natural  sciences; ' 
nor  have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the 
geological  theory  contradicts  him  or  not  How  does  the 
&ct  tiiat  he  does  not  profess  to  teach  geology,  show  that  he 
is  not  contradicted  by  those  who  assert  that  the  earth  waa 
not  created  on  tiie  first  day  of  the  week  of  which  he  treati^ 
but  innumerable  ages  before?  Does  the  fact  that  he  doei 
not  teach  anatomy  prove  that  no  contravention  of  his  narra- 
tive is  ofiered  by  those  who  deny  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
the  first  human  pair  ?  Does  the  &ct  that  he  was  neither  a 
geologist,  an  anatomist,  a  zoologist,  nor  an  astronomer,  make 
It  absolutely  impossible  that  those  who  treat  of  those  branches 
can  utter  any  propositions  that  are  in  antagonism  with  hie? 
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JUimX  eztraordinarj  pretensions  for  men  who  talk  so  anthori- 
Mively  of  the  roles  of  philosophizing,  and  expatiate  sd 
iHgelj  on  the  brilliant  advances  they  have  made  in  their 
fttrorite  science ! 

But  the  question  whether  the  inspired  record  of  the 
enalion  is  impeached  of  error,  and  set  aside  by  the  geo* 
bgttal  theory,  is  not  the  question,  whether  Moses  was  a 
pffcrfened  geologist,  astronomer,  or  anatomist,  nor  has  it 
iqr  dependence  on  that  question.  But  it  is  simply  whether 
Ae  aooount  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  its  pre- 
paiation  for  the  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled,  and  th* 
ereation  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  man,  are  not  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  doctrines  of  the  geolo^cal  theory, 
and  eannot  be  true  unless  those  doctrines  are  wholly  false. 
And  that  question  is  not  of  difficult  determination.  The 
leocnd  in  Genesis  teaches  that  God  created  the  heavens  and 
Ae  earth  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  which  the  first 
knman  pair  were  called  into  being.  The  theory  represents 
fliaft  die  earth  had  existed  through  innumerable  ages 
aoterior  to  that  epoch.  Is  there  no  contradiction  here? 
Are  noC  these  two  propositions  in  total  antagonism?  If 
ibB  representation  of  the  theory  is  true,  is  not  that  of  the 
Ivt  diapter  of  Genesis  false?  They  who  are  unable  to  see 
l|Mt  sudi  is  the  fact,  must  be  admirably  qualified  truly  to 
give  instruction  in  respect  to  facts  and  truths  that  are 
dessonstrated  according  to  "the  strictest  rules  of  the 
Bnoonian  philosophy  I"  The  inspired  record  avers  that 
Klght  also  was  created  on  the  first  day :  the  theory  affirms 
Aat  it  had  existed  and  shed  its  beams  on  the  earth  through 
incalculable  periods  before.  Is  there  no  contradiction  here  ? 
Are  not  these  representations  blank  opposites  ?  If  one  of 
them  is  true,  must  not  the  other  be  false?  The  history  in 
Ctanesis  relates  that  the  atmosphere  was  created  on  the 
eeoond  day  ;  the  theory  avers  that  it  had  invested  the  globe 
for  ages  before.  Yet  these  accounts,  it  seems,  according  to 
theae  objectors,  involve  no  inconsistency  with  each  other. 
They  are  either  identical  propositions,  or  else  they  relate  to 
wholly  different  events,  and  are  in  either  case  literally  true 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other  I  The  sacred 
history  states  that  the  waters  were  gathered  into  seas  and 
dry  land  made  to  appear  on  the  third  day.    The  theory 
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asBomes  and  asserts  that  oontments  of  granite  mooBliiiJt 
into  the  skj  to  a  towering  height,  had  then  already  eiistad 
duough  periods  that  transcend  onr  powers  of  calciilalkNU 
Are  these  propositions  in  perfect  harmony  ?  Is  there  no 
ground  on  which  they  can  be  considered  as  oontradictbg 
each  other,  unless  it  be  on  the  supposition  thai  Moses  wis 
a  professed  geologist?  What  a  flattering  complinMii 
Aese  gentlemen  pay  to  the  intelligence  of  their  readen  in 
pieBuming  on  their  assent  to  such  an  implication  I  Aoij 
finally,  the  inspired  historian  declares  that  y^etaUes  wers 
ereated  on  the  third  day,  fish  and  fowls  on  the  fifth,  aad 
land  animals  and  man  on  the  sixth.  The  theory  aveni  and 
sfifects  to  demonstrate,  "by  the  strictest  rules  of  lbs 
Baconian  philosophy,"  that  vegetables  and  the  sererd 
•lasses  of  animals  were  created  at  a  &r  earlier  date,  and  ihil 
an  incalculable  series  of  their  generations  had  flourished 
and  passed  away  before  man  was  called  into  being.  li 
there  here  no  antagonism  ?  I£  these  propositions  are  not 
•ontradictoiy  to  each  other,  can  any  be  conceiyed  that  are? 
.  The  pretence,  then,  that  because  Moses  was  not  a  pith 
ftssed  geologist,  and  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Bible  t6 
teach  the  natural  sciences,  nothing  that  is  taught  in  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  can  be  at  variance  with 
the  geological  theory  which  contradicts  that  history  in  eveiy 
sue  of  its  principal  articles,  bespeaks  either  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  subject,  or  else  a  most  reprehenstUs 
disregard  of  the  truth,  and  is  wholly  unworthy  of  men  who 
make  any  claims  to  a  knowledge  of  geology,  or  to 
uprightness  and  candor.  No  respectable  writer,  unleai 
involved  in  the  most  unfortunate  misconception,  would 
stoop  to  so  dishonorable  an  artifice  to  protect  his  specula* 
tions  from  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  testimony  of  tbs 
Scriptures.  It  is  a  plea  to  which  dashing  adventurers  and 
noisy  declaimers,  who  aim  at  a  momentary  effect,  may 
perhaps  resort,  but  it  should  be  left  to  them.  The  intellir 
gent  and  honorable  must  disdain  so  unworthy  an  expedienl 
to  shield  their  theory  from  objection. 

There  are  thus  ample  means,  you  perceive,  to  set  asids 
these  pleas  by  which  the  believers  in  the  great  age  of  the 
world  attempt  to  defend  their  theory.  They  have  theii* 
erigin    in    their    imperfect  understanding    of   their    own 
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iyBicuL  A  more  extraordinary  oonfbsioii  of  ideas  was 
sever  exhibited  by  the  advocates  of  a  mistaken  scheme. 
Tlw  narrow-mindedness,  the  want  of  science,  the  blun- 
dering, tiiey  so  disconrteonsly  ascribe  to  others,  are  in  fiict 
Aeir  own.  Lond  complaints  have  been  nttered,  that  those 
who  have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  from  the  errors  with  which  it  is  charged  by  the 
geological  theory,  have  been  mere  theologians,  or  men  of 
letters.  It  may,  however,  with  greater  reason,  be  said,  that 
ihoee  generally,  especially  of  the  clerical  profession,  who 
have  undertaken  to  defend  that  theory  from  the  charge  of 
oontnidicling  the  Mosaic  record,  have  neither  been  theo- 
logians nor  geologists.  There  are  exceptions  certainly. 
Dr.  Bnokland,-  Mr.  Conybeare,  Professor  Sedgwick,  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  some  others  of  that  class,  are  practical  geo- 
logists, and  their  writings — which  are  their  principal  ones 
—in  which  they  treat  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  are  marked 
by  fine  powers  of  observation,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  great  features  of  the  strata,  caution,  candor,  and 
good  sense.  That  praise,  however,  cannot  be  given  to 
some  other  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  their 
▼lews ;  such  for  example  as  the  late  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D., 
who  is  sometimes  quoted  as  of  high  authority  on  the 
■abject  Notwithstanding  the  oracular  tone  in  which  that 
aoihor  uttered  himself,  the  display  he  made  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  condescension  with  which  he  admitted  the 
good  intentions,  while  he  lamented  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  those  who  ventured  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
geological  theory,  a  glance  at  his  volume  is  sufficient  to 
•how  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  question 
he  was  discussing.  The  point  on  which  it  turns  lay  wholly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  vision.  He  did  not  enter  on  the 
inquiries  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  a  discovery  of  the 
truth,  nor  dream  of  the  proper  field  of  investigation ;  but 
gave  an  undistinguishing  assent  to  the  theory  of  the  popular 
writers;  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  its  great  postulates  are 
httB ;  and  proceeding  throughout  his  work  on  as  absolute 
a  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  the  granite  continents  and 
idands  to  which  he  referred  the  derivation  of  the  strata  as 
of  the  reality  of  the  strata  themselves.  Had  light  enough 
been  let  into  his  mind  to  enable  him  to  detect  the  true 
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eharaoter  of  the  hypoihesifl  on  whioh  he  was  bnildiiig^  1m 
would  hare  sfeood  aghast  at  the  deceptions  he  was  imposing 
on  himself  and  others.  His  opinions^  aooordinglji  are  not 
of  the  slightest  authority.  They  are  only  dashing  repe* 
tations  of  the  speculations  of  others,  without  any  just  eom- 
prehension  of  t)ieir  import,  or  the  grounds  on  which  ihey 
rest 

And  of  that  oast  are  several  of  the  writers  of  this 
eountry,  whose  essays  or  discourses  we  have  chanced  to 
read,  who  have  given  their  assent  to  the  theory,  and  under- 
taken  the  confutation  of  those  who  regard  it  as  eontrar 
dieting  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation.  Nothing  can 
be  more  apparent^  than  that  they  have  neither  a  just  unde^ 
standing  of  what  is  taught  in  that  history,  nor  a  thorou(^ 
knowledge  of  practical  geology.  Dazzled  by  the  novel^ 
and  interest  of  its  discoveries,  they  have  given  their  asseat 
to  the  theory  without  a  proper  investigation  of  its  real 
basis ;  and  have  rashly  proclaimed,  that  unless  the  Mossie 
record  can  be  recondlc^l  with  it^  its  inspiration  must  be 
given  up.  It  is  this  class  of  persons,  accordinglj,  whom 
you  will  chiefly  have  to  withstand,  and  whose  influenoe  is 
most  likely  to  be  injurious  both  to  religion  and  geology. 
They  are,  however,  easily  answered.  You  haveonly  to  M 
forth  the  points  that  are  at  issue  in  a  strong  light,  and  show 
them  on  the  one  hand  what  it  is  which  the  inspired  history 
in  Genesis  teaches,  and,  on  the  other,  what  it  is  which  the|f 
affirm,  and  you  will  And  you  have  dissipated  a  deep  illusion 
under  which  they  are  proceeding,  and  disarmed  them  of 
their  power  to  controvert  or  embarrass  you. 

n. 

THE  SIXTH  VIAL. 

To  t]ie  friend  who  asks  us  to  state  whether  we  do  not 
look  for  a  far  more  formal  and  general  separation  of  the 
people  of  the  ten  European  kingdoms  from  the  nationalized 
churches  than  has  hitherto  taken  place,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
symbol  of  the  drying  of  the  Euphrates,  we  answer — Cer- 
tainly. There  is  doubtless  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  multi- 
tude fi*om  those  establishments  as  extensive  and  as  marked  as 
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the  diYendon  of  the  waters  of  that  liTer  from  itt  ehannel  bjr 
Ojrofl  waa^  and  tending  as  naturally  to  their  overthrow  as 
that  did  to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Babylon.  Though, 
therefore^  we  r^gpurd  the  effusion  of  the  sixth  vial  as  having 
already  oommencedy  and  l^lieve  the  great  process  of  the 
alienation  of  the  people  from  the  national  establishments  ia 
in  pffogress^  it  is  to  be  poured,  we  think,  on  a  far  greater 
aeak^  and  give  birth  to  movements  as  signal  and  deoiave  as 
the  rush  of  the  current  of  the  Euphrates  was,  when  the 
duioes  were  opened  through  which  it  was  carried  resistlessly 
oat  of  its  original  bed  into  the  new  channels  and  reaervoira 
that  had  been  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  we  should  infer 
firom  the  symbol  itself  and  fiom  the  correspondence  in 
greatness  and  significance  which  the  events  foreshown  gene- 
nlly  bear  to  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  represented. 
Inatead  of  fidling  ^ort,  they  usually  exceed  in  magnitude 
tad  importance  the  agents  or  objects  by  which  they  an 
iveahown.  Thus  the  symbols  of  the  first  six  trumpets  are 
•ff  the  most  significant  and  awful  character  that  could  have 
been  drawn  from  the  natural  world,  or  oonatructed  by  the 
pnion  of  monster  animals,  and  men  in  the  same  forms; — 
the  first  a  fiery  whirlwind  sweeping  over  a  cultivated  conn- 
tiy,  and  spreading  it  with  devastation ; — ^the  next,  a  volcanib 
BKHintain  hurled  into  the  sea,  and  destroying  its  fish  and 
diipa  by  its  burning  lava ; — the  third,  a  meteor  falling  on 
the  fountains  and  streams^  and  imbuing  them  with  deadly 
bittcpmess; — ^the  fourth,  a  stroke  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
rtats,  extinguishing  one  third  of  their  light-giving  power; — 
the  fifth,  the  emergence  of  monster  locusts  fix>m  an  abyss, 
torturing  men  with  their  stings ; — and  the  sixth,  the  miasion 
of  innumerable  hosts  of  monster  horses  and  horsemen, 
breathing  smoke,  brimstone,  and  fire,  and  slaying  a  large 
portion  of  men.  No  emblems  can  be  found  of  a  more  extra* 
ocdinaiy  and  portentous  character,  and  indicating  more 
emphatically  that  the  agents  and  agencies  represented  by 
them  were  to  be  of  a  very  unusual  and  awfiil  descrip* 
tion.  Yet  these  agents  themselves,  the  Gothic,  Saracen, 
and  Turkish  armies,  were  in  their  sphere  more  powerful, 
greater  objects  of  dread  and  horror,  and  more  destruc* 
live  than  their  representatives  seemed  to  indicate.  Their 
slaughters,  devastations^  and  tortures  continued  through 
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more  than  fifteen  oentnrieB,  and  carrying  diamay,  miierfi 
and  degradation  much  of  the  time  to  fifty,  one  hundred,  and 
at  some  periods  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  miUionSi 
produced  tc^tber  a  sum  of  human  wretchednesa  which 
no  intellect  could  have  grasped,  no  imagination  could  hate 
conceived. 

In  like  manner,  the  events  in  which  the  first  five  viala 
have  had  their  accomplishment,  have  not  only  been  as  peon- 
liar  and  distinguishable  from  each  other  as  the  aymbob 
themselves  were,  and  formed  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  have  occurred  as  conspicuously  as 
those  symbols  themselves  could,  but  they  have  &r  trans- 
cended in  greatness  and  awfulness  what  would  naturally 
have  been  anticipated  anterior  to  their  occurrence.  Thus 
the  inquietude,  the  torturing  sense  of  oppression,  the  rest- 
lessness and  distortion  of  mind,  the  exasperation  of  pride, 
resentment,  and  revenge,  which  filled  and  heated  the  whole 
body  of  the  French  people  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  in  1789,  were  not  simply  the  great  features  <tf  the 
time,  in  comparison  with  which  all  ordinary  occurrences  were 
without  significance ;  but  they  were  altogether  unequalled  al 
any  other  epoch ;  and  instead  of  less,  were  as  mucdi  greater 
in  their  sphere  than  the  symbols  representing  them  were  in 
theirs,  as  tortures  of  the  mind  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
body.  So  also  the  civil  slaughters  during  the  reign  of  terror 
were  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  period,  and  were 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
surpassing  them,  the  bloody  sea  by  which  they  are  symbo> 
lized,  seems  but  an  inadequate  emblem  of  their  immeasura- 
ble horrors.  The  long  train  of  wars  that  followed  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  represented  by  the  conversion  of  the 
fountains  and  streams  into  blood,  formed  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  their  period,  and  were  unspeakably  more  dreadfid 
than  the  symbol  itself.  Who  can  estimate  the  woes  and 
horrors  of  more  than  one  hundred  great  battles,  or  sum  up 
the  anguish  and  misery  they  carried  to  the  multitudes  who 
took  no  direct  part  in  those  hideous  combats?  The  devon^ 
ing  oppressions  and  tyrannies  that  followed,  were  an  equaHy 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  period;  as  was  the  blow  at 
the  imperial  power  indicated  by  the  vial  poured  on  the  seat 
of  the  beast^  and  filling  its  kingdom  witih  darkness.    The 
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Ofertlurow  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  of  the  Bonrbon 
dynasty  in  Charles  X.,  and  especially  in  Lonis  Philippe^ 
and  the  shock  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  throne  of 
Borne,  Naples,  Turin,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Brussels^ 
vere  the  great  events  of  the  era,  attracting  the  gaze  of  the 
world  by  their  unexpectedness  and  greatness,  and  sinking 
an  dhers  into  comparative  unimportance. 

We  have  reason  to  expect,  therefore,  from  the  great  fear 
tores  of  the  past,  that  the  events  foreshown  under  the  mxth 
vial  will  at  its  crisis  distinguish  its  period  in  an  equal  mea- 
sure firom  all  others,  and  draw  to  itself  the  eyes  of  the 
nations.  The  events  under  the  others  did  not  rise  to  their 
mayimnm  at  once,  but  advanced  gradually  in  greatness  and 
oonspicuily ;  but  each  at  length  reached  a  climax  from  which 
it  intermitted  or  declined.  And  the  sixth, also,  though  it 
atotDB  to  have  begun  in  each  of  the  ten  kingdoms  on  a  con- 
sidBFable  scale,  and  to  have  been  prompted  in  different 
shuohes  by  different  causes,  will  yet  probably  at  some  stage 
ot  its  progress  receive  an  impulse  from  some  common  and 
powerftd  cause  that  will  raise  the  withdrawment  of  the  peo« 
pie  from  the  hierarchies,  especially  firom  that  of  the  Catholic 
dhnrch,  to  a  magnitude  and  conspicuity  that  shall  constitute 
it  the  leading  event  of  the  time,  and  fasten  on  it  the  gaze  of 
all  eyes.  The  novelty  and  greatness  of  the  results  to  which 
it  will  naturally  lead,  will  certainly  be  sufficient  to  invest  it 
with  a  commanding  interest. 

Such  a  movement  is  undoubtedly  possible  and  probable. 
That  a  high  degree  of  dissatisfaction  and  even  extreme  dis- 
gust is  felt  by  great  numbers  of  the  people,  with  the  nation- 
alized establishments,  is  notorious.  The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  States,  appear  very  generally 
alienated  from  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  would  in  great 
nunbers  openly  renounce  allegiance  to  them,  were  all  obsta- 
des  removed  to  a  freer  expression  of  opinion  and  profession 
of  fidth.  The  great  body  of  the  French  and  Germans  are 
altogether  indifferent  to  religion  in  any  form,  and  need 
nothing  but  fashion,  or  a  political  motive,  to  lead  them  to  a 
formal  renunciation  of  the  churches  under  whose  jurisdiction 
they  live.  What  event  is  to  bring  them  to  unite  very  gene- 
rally in  that  act,  is  not  indicated  by  the  prophecy,  and  can- 
not be  inferred  by  us  fix)m  the  act  itself    It  is  not  difficult. 
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]K>ireyer»  to  conceiye  of  ciromnstanees  and  eventi  that 
irould  naturally  prompt  them  to  sach  a  measure.  Sbmild 
Louis  NapoIeoDf  fcnr  example,  instigated  either  by  amVitum 
or  neoeasity  to  a  war  with  Germany  and  Italy,  mandi  a& 
army  to  the  firontiera,  and  proclaim  nniversal  soffirage  and  a 
perfect  freedom  of  reli^ons  fsuth  and  worship,  and. invite 
the  people  to  become  allies  of  France,  put  down  their  here*' 
ditary  tyitots,  and  establish  free  constitutions  on  the  rains 
of  their  thrones,  he  would  almost  certainly  either  atfnet 
them  in  immense  crowds  to  his  standard,  or  compel  their 
own  rulers  to  grant  them  those  privileges;  the  lesolt  of 
which  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  a  laj^  part  of 
Germany,  would  be  an  immediate  renunciation  of  the 
Oatholic  and  Protestant  priesthood,  and  a  profession  eidier 
of  the  £Edth  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  no  fEuth  at  alL  A  gen^ 
nd  combined  and  conspicuous  movement  of  that  kind, 
prompted  by  some  such  crisis,  will  take  place  at  no  distnt 
day,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  struggle  that  is 
to  follow,  in  which  the  hierarchies  will  first  be  denalioii* 
alized  and  abandoned  by  the  governments  to  the  rage  of  the 
people,  and  then  ravaged,  despoiled,  and  at  length  stradc 
from  existence. 


Art.  VL — Litkrart  and  CRrrioAL  NotiCES. 

!•  Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  RsvX" 
LATiON.  By  Albert  Barnes.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brotheia 
1852. 

Wk  closed  our  former  observatioDs  on  this  work  with  the  authoA 
exposition  of  the  sixth  seal. 

He  exhibits  again,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
vision  of  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
the  vague,  unsettled,  and  empirical  ideas  of  the  nature  of  sjmboli 
that  reign  throughout  his  volume,  and  convert  the  prophecy  into  a 
pageant  of  ill-defined  and  flickering  shadows,  which  fancy  is  left  to 
mould  into  whatever  shape  and  invest  with  whatever  office  it 
pleases.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  progiess,  as  he 
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•dvaaoed  in  his  work,  in  determining  what  the  peculiar  office  of  a 
ajmbol  is.  He  continneB  to  fluctuate  in  seeming  nnceiiainty 
whether  it  was  itself  a  rsalitj,  or  only  a  semblance  of  what  it  is 
caDsd;  and  whether  it  denotes  the  rise  and  agency  of  a  being  or 
fU%  of  its  own  nature  and  sphere,  or  oneof  a  difEi^t  order  that 
■mplj  presents  to  it  some  species  of  resemblance :  and  he  aoonrd- 
iB|^,  at  every  step,  confounds  the  symbol  itself  with  that  whidi  it 
sjpiifafc  Thas  he  introduces  the  notice  of  the  four  ang^  having 
aoatrol  of  the  winds,  with  the  announcement  that  ^  thu  is  of  course 
a^  i^anboUeal  representation."  *^  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  UUrolly  fblfilled,  or  that  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the  vision,  four 
eelestial  beings  would  be  stationed  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  restraining  the  winds  that  blow  from 
the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  ike  meaning  ii^  that  events  would 
oeonr  that  would  properly  be  represented  by  four  angels  standing  in 
liie  four  quarters  of  Uie  world,  and  having  power  over  the  windk" 

1.  He  thus  treats  his  readers  as  though  it  were  necessaiy  to 
kdbnn  them  that  these  symbols  are  symhoUy  in  contradistincticm  from 
like  those  that  are  foreshown  in  the  mere  language  pro* 
that  are  to  appear  in  person  in  the  world,  and  act  the  parts 
duA  aie  foretold  of  them.  In  other  instances,  instead  of  a  positive 
dalHBiination  of  this  question,  he  simply — ^pp.  412,  436— states  that 
ii  ii  sot  JMonsory  to  suppose  that  the  visions  are  to  have  a  literal 
fidfllment  It  would  be  thouglit  to  indicate  a  singular  inaptness  and 
donfosion  of  mind  were  one  who  attempts  an  exposition  of  the  para* 
bias  to  commence  the  notice  of  each  one,  as  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  with  the  statement  that  this  is  a  parMe^  not  a  history : 
BO  each  man  ever  actually  fell  among  thieves  on  his  way  from  Jem* 
salem  to  Jericho,  and  being  stripped,  wounded,  and  left  half  dead, 
aad  passed  by  without  pity  by  a  priest  and  a  Levite,  was  then  taken 
Mft  carried  to  an  inn,  and  pro?ided  for  by  a  Samaritan.  It  is  not  necee* 
to  suppose  that  this  is  a  narrative  of  &cts.    Instead,  a  writer  of 

and  taste,  who  had  prepared  himself  to  expound  the  parables 
bgr  mastering  the  principle  on  whidi  they  are  employed,  would 
naturally  commence  his  work  by  an  explanation  of  their  nature,  and 
it  of  the  principle  on  which  agents  and  events  in  one  depart* 

of  life  or  of  nature  are  used  in  them  to  represent  corresponding 
of  persons  and  events  in  their  agency,  and  experience  among 
men ;  and  thereby  acquaint  his  reader  at  the  outset  with  the  laws  by 
which  their  meaning  is  to  be  determined.  This  course,  however, 
lir.  Barnes  does  not  choose  to  pursue,  and  doubtless  because  he  has 
ao  clear  apprehensk>n  of  the  rekition  in  which  symbols  are  used;-* 
BOt  out  of  mere  polii^i  that  the  way  may  be  left  open  for  constmo- 
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tions  thAt  are  not  likely  to  gire  offmee  to  the  mnnfonned  md  ppo> 
judicedy  wliich  periispe  a  settled  role  of  interpretatioii  might  feadar 
impractkiable.  He  thus,  in  ikct,  treats  his  rraden  as  though  iStOf 
were  hut  chUdren,  incapable  of  grasfnng  a  principle  or  comprohead- 
hig  a  law,  and  needing  to  be  told  at  ererj  step  what  the  imifiiiiiiMii 
iiy  the  meaning  of  whidi  he  is  endeavoring  to  explain  to  then. 
This  appears  the  more  absurd  often  from  the  jnxtapoaitioii  in  iriiieh 
it  is  placed  with  ostentations  references  to  his  fiirorite  anthoia  fMrfts 
meaning  of  Greek  terms  and  other  critical  minutitt,  and  alaborsd  cBs> 
{day  of  second-hand  learning  on  points  that  are  of  but  snbofdfaiats 
moment. 

2.  He  here,  as  in  every  part  of  his  volume,  mixes  his  description 
of  the  symbols  themselves  with  his  explanation  of  their  meaiiti^, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  hi»  readers  uncertain  whether  ho  holds 
that  such  symbols  were  really  beheld  by  the  prophet,  or  only  some- 
thing which  they  might  be  considered  as  exemplifying,  or  resem- 
bling.    ^  We  are*  not  to  suppose,"  he  says,  '*  it  would  be  UterallM 

fulfilled The  meaning  is,  that  events  would  occur  that  would 

properly  be  represented  by  angels  ;**  and  in  respect  to  the  angd  fron 
the  sun  rising,  ^  This  angel  also  must  have  been  9ymbolie^  and  aH 
that  is  implied  is,  that  something  would  he  done,  ea  if  an  angei  had 
done  it"  As  these  and  the  similar  remarks  that  occur  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  symbols,  are  presented  in  that  branch  of 
his  notes  in  which  he  proposes  *^  to  inquire  into  the  fair  meaning  of  fiU 
language  employed  in  the  symbols ;"  his  readers,  unless  familiar  with 
the  subject,  may  naturally  be  puzzled  to  know  whether  he  is  reaDy 
attempting  to  give  the  import  of  the  language,  and  indicating  there- 
fore that  the  angels  were  in  flact  something  whoUy  different  from 
that  which  their  name  properly  imports ;  or  whether  he  is  endea- 
voring to  state  what  he  supposes  it  is  that  they  are  employed  to 
represent  Or  in  other  words,  whether  he  means  to  use  the  woid 
symbolic  as  though  it  were  synonymous  with  like,  apparent,  imagi- 
nary, or  supposititious,  instead  of  representative ;  or  as  though,  as  he 
<rften  attempts  to  explain  it,  the  symbol  were  simply  "  iu  if^  it  were 
iriiat  it  is  called,  but  was  really  of  a  wholly  different  nature. 

8.  He  here  again  betrays  his  inacquaintance  with  the  great  taw 
of  symbolization,  that  living  agents  denote  living  agents,  and  meo 
when  they  appear  exerting  agencies  on  earth.  Not  a  hint  is  uttered 
by  him,  that  as  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  trees,  on  which  the  winds  are 
to  act,  are  the  representatives  of  men  ;  and  the  winds  themselves 
denote  powers  or  agents  that  are  to  injure  the  men  whom  those  de- 
partments of  nature  symbolize ;  so  the  angeb  also  who  control  those 
winds  and  direct  them  in  the  destructive  agency  they  are  to  exerti 
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CM  fTmbob  of  mm  wlio  direct  the  force  which  the  wind  Tepreeenti. 
Imtead,  he  states  that  the  four  angels  and  their  holding  of  the  winds, 
BiBq>l  J  ^  ihat  99$nU  would  occur  which  would  be  proporl  j  repn- 
bj  four  angels  standing  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid,  and 
having  power  orer  the  winda.^  But  this  is  absurd  also,  as  well  as  in 
aontraTentk>n  of  that  law.  For  what  events  are  there  that  can  be  sup- 
poaad  to  have  a  control  over  such  destmctiTe  agencies  on  men  as 
the  aagds  are  exhibited  as  possessing  over  the  winds  f  If  the  four 
angeb  and  their  acts  denote  mere  events,  what  can  be  meant  bj  the 
oosnmand  addressed  to  them  bj  the  angel  from  the  sun  rising,  not 
to  hurt  the  earth,  n<»  the  sea,  nor  any  trees,  till  he  can  seid  the 
aervants  of  God  I  Are  those  whom  the  sealing  angel  represents,  to 
be  invested  with  such  control  o\et^evtnU^  that  thejcan  by  a  word 
prevent  their  emning  into  existence,  until  the  work  shall  be  acoom* 
pliahed  which  they  are  commissioned  to  perform !  Moreover,  if  the 
four  angek  eontrdling  the  winds  only  denote  "^  evenU^  why  should 
the  aogd  4om  the  sun  rising,  or  the  servants  of  God  whom  he  seals 
CB  their  fordieads,  denote  anything  more  than  ^evenUT  He  thus, 
\ff  his  ineoosistent  and  empirical  method,  confutes  and  confounds 
huBBelf  in  his  exposition,  and  converia  the  prophecy  into  a  maae  of 
bewildering  uncertainties. 

Hia  application  of  the  symbol  also  is  marked  by  similar  errois. 
He  regards  the  four  angels  and  their  controlling  the  winds,  as  denot- 
iag  two  threatening  events : — ^First,  invasions  by  the  Goths,  who 
kovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire ;  and  secondly,  an  influx  of 
eitor  into  the  church.  But  this  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  tiie  laws 
fli  sjmbolisation.  On  what  principle  can  the  same  symbols  be  held 
lo  denote  two  wholly  dissimilar  classes  ci  events :  one  a  war  on  the 
bodies  and  property  of  men ;  the  other  the  communication  to  them  of 
Use  teachings,  which,  to  be  hurtful,  they  must  voluntarily  embrace  f 
How,  if  such  a  construction  is  admissible,  can  it  ever  be  satisfactorily 
dfltcimined  whether  a  symbol  indicates  a  process  of  which  the  body 
akMM  instead  of  the  mind,  or  the  mind  alone  instead  of  the  body, 
ia  to  be  the  subject  f  How  can  it  be  known  but  that  all  other  sym- 
bols represent  two  species  of  wholly  dissimilar  agents  and  events  f 
Moieover,  if  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the  Goths  was  the 
eahmity  whidi  was  to  be  inflicted  by  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
whuda  when  roused  to  exert  their  destructive  force,  what  is  meant  by 
the  command  of  the  sealing  angel,  to  the  four  angels  holding  the 
winds,  not  to  commence  their  devastating  agency  till  the  servants  of 
God  oonld  be  sealed  t  The  sealing  is  manifestly  a  religious  work, 
and  is  to  be  wrought  therefore  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  reli« 
gfooa  teachers.     Mr.  Barneses  construction  implies,  therefore,  that 
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die  teachers  of  the  servsntB  of  God  wen  in  oornxmnioitkNi  iiMi  4he 
leadetB  of  ihe  Gothic  hordes,  and  directed  them  not  to  eater  en  the 
ramgea  of  the  empire  till  the  aerrantB  of  God  conld  be  aaaled. 
Does  he  find  an  j  evidence  in  Gibbon  of  the  impoaitioii  of  awh  e 
eommand  on  the  Gothic  leadeim  b j  the  miniiten  of  the  gotpd^  m 
the  period  to  which  he  refen  the  virion  f  Did  they  enter  into  n 
eompaet  of  that  nature  with  each  other  f  Did  the  nhriaten  of 
n£^km  virtually  give  thdr  asaent  to  the  wanton  ahn^iten^  the 
horrid  barbarities,  the  infinite  oatrago,  the  Gotha  were  to  iniiet  qb 
the  helpless  population  of  the  empire,  on  condition  tbej  wen  enij 
postponed  till  ihe  seal  of  God  conld  be  impressed  on  hiaaavantk 
What  a  complication  of  errors  his  construction  thus  involveal  Can 
a  more  preposterous  one  be  devised  t  Could  more  emphatic  pioofr 
be  given,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  bearing  of  his  conatnMtioDs  t 

Next :  He  regards  the  twelve  tribes  of  Istael  who  weie  sealed,  as 
representing  corresponding  divisions  or  denominationB  in  the  Cliris* 
tian  church.  But  no  such  diversities  of  denomination  existed  in  Ae 
diurch  at  the  period — the  fifth  century — to  which  he  refers  the 
vision.  Those  who  differed  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline  at  that  time, 
continued,  nevertheless,  with  few  exceptions,  to  belong  to  ihe  aoM 
church. 

Thirdly :  He  hdds  that  the  sealing  c^  the  servants  of  God  both 
dbtingttished  them  visibly  from  those  who  were  not  his  aervanti, 
and  indicated  that  they  were  to  be  preserved  fix>m  the  evils  of  the 
Gothic  invasion.  No  such  public  and  conspicuous  discrimanation, 
however,  of  Uie  true  worshippers  from  the  false  took  place  imme* 
diately  prior  to  the  entrance  of  tiie  Goths  into  the  empire.  Ifr. 
Barnes  neither  specifies  any,  nor  do  the  historians  of  that  period. 
So  far  from  it,  it  was  pre-eminently  a  season  of  false  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  salvation,  of  a  superstitious  veneration  of 
martyrs  and  relics,  and  gross  and  impassioned  apostasy  to  the  wor- 
ship  of  saints,  angels,  and  idols.  The  fancy  Mr.  Bamee  advances 
that  the  preservation  of  the  servants  of  God  which  he  supposes  to 
be  denoted  by  the  sealing,  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  exemption  of  a 
few  of  the  churches  of  Rome  from  spoliation  by  the  Goths,  under 
Alaric,  is  equally  untenable  and  preposterous.  Those  churdiea  weie 
the  d^ositories  of  relics  and  other  implements  of  worship,  and  wen 
the  scenes  in  which  apostate  ministers  and  their  superstitions  disciples 
offered  their  idolatrous  homage.  But  the  leniency  shown  by  than  in 
that  instance  was  not  usual  to  the  Goths,  but  peculiar  to  that  oecasioB, 
aa  Mr.  Barnes  might  have  seen,  had  he  read  the  description  Jerome, 
Pkocopius,  and  others  give  of  the  outrages  to  whidi  they  were 
addicted ;  or  even  turned  to  those  pagea  of  Gibbon,  in  wfaidi  he 
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4«Bcrib68  the  mereileas  barbarities  they  inflicted  on  the  Christian 
population  of  Gennanj  and  Oanl.  He  sajs :  "  The  flourishing  city 
tyf  Mentc  was  surprised  and  destroyed,  and  many  thousand  Chris- 
tkiis  were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church And  the  con- 
taming  flames  of  war  spread,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and 
extensive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
was  delivered  to  the  baribarians,  who  drove  before  them  in  a  promis- 
eoom  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin  laden  with  the 
qxnh  of  their  houses  and  their  altars."* 

Jerome  says,  '^It  Alls  one  with  horror  to  trace  the  devastations  of 
the  time.  For  twenty  years  and  more  Roman  blood  has  been  daily 
thed  between  Constantinople  and  the  Julian  Alps.  The  Gk>ths,  Sarma- 
tiana,  Alans,  Hunns,  and  Vandals  have  plundered  and  devastated 
Seytfaia,  Thnoe,  Macedonia,  Dardania,  Dacia,  Thessalonica,  Achaia, 
Bpiros^  Dahnatia,  and  the  Pannonias.  How  many  matrons,  how 
many  consecrated  virgins  and  persons  of  worth  and  rank,  have  been 
mocked  by  those  brutes !  The  bishops  have  been  made  prisoners, 
the  presbyters  and  clergy  of  other  orders  slain,  the  churches  demo- 
fished,  horses  stabled  at  the  altars  of  Christ,  and  the  bones  of  the 
martyrs  disinterred.  Wailing  and  groans  have  been  everywhere, 
aad  death  in  all  its  forms/'f 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  mode  in  which  they  spared  the  edifices 
eonsecrated  nominally  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  protected  those 
who  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  his  professed  servants  !  And 
in  these  terrible  inflictions  Italy  had  its  full  share.  No  part  of  the 
empire,  perhaps,  was  more  ruinously  plundered,  suffered  propor- 
tionally a  greater  depopulation,  or  was  the  scene  of  more  humiliating 
indigpaities  and  cruel  outrages  to  the  living. 

And,  finally,  he  represents  the  sealing  *'  as  continued  during  the 
long  night  of  Papal  darkness  that  was  coming  on  the  world."  But 
bow  could  that  be,  if,  as  he  maintains,  it  was  to  precede  the  entrance 
of  the  Gothic  hordes  into  the  empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  t  If  those  hordes  were  symbolized  by  the  winds,  and  the 
winds  were  not  to  be  roused  to  fulfil  their  destructive  oflSce  till  the 
aeaKng  was  completed,  how  can  the  scaling  have  been  protracted 
tiifough  a  long  series  of  ages  after  those  barbarians  had  swept  over 
the  empire,  and  finished  their  work  of  destruction  f 

Ifr.  Barnes's  construction  is  thus,  in  every  relation,  mistaken,  and 


*  Hist  Deo.  and  Fall,  chap, 
t  Epk  iiL  torn.  L  p  17. 
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miarepreseiitB  the  Tiaon, — which  k  Moond  lo  none  in  the  pn^ikw^iB 
the  grandeur  of  its  meaning, — to  Budi  a  degree,  that  acaice  a  tiaot 
remainf  of  its  snUime  import  He  first  diveets  it  mainly  of  it* 
prophetic  character,  bj  representing  the  angels  eontrcdUng  the 
winds,  and  delaying  to  ronse  them  to  riolenoe,  as  simply  indi- 
cating that  imminent  dangers  were  impending  OTer  the  enqiin; 
instead  of  direcUy  symbolizing  agents  who  were  to  inflict  the  efili 
symbolized  by  the  destmctiye  action  of  the  winds.  He  ffihiKii 
those  angels  and  their  agency,  as  he  does  the  great  cataatzoidMs  of 
the  natural  world  under  the  sixth  seal,  as  mere  repicsentatires  of 
danger,  or  causes  of  alarm ;  and  regards  it  as  the  ofBce  esdnsiTely 
€i  the  symbols  of  the  trumpets  to  denote  the  specific  calamitieB  in 
which  those  dangers  and  feats  were  to  be  realized.  But  that  is  in 
fact  to  divest  these  symbols  of  their  proper  function.  He  may  as 
well  assume  that  any  of  the  other  symbols  represent  nothing  but 
dangers  and  alarms,  and  exclude  agents  and  events  from  the  things 
predicted,  as  to  make  that  assumption  in  respect  to  these. 

But  next,  it  is  a  still  worse  error  to  represent  that  the  minister 
and  members  of  the  apostate  church  were  the  parties  who  were  to 
receive  the  mark  of  the  seal  as  the  true  servants  of  (rod,  and  wcn^ 
with  their  sacred  edifices — which  were  the  depositories  of  leUcs,  the 
shrines  of  martyrs  to  whom  a  superstitious  homage  was  paid,  and 
the  images  of  saints  that  received  an  idolatrous  worship-— to  be 
preserved  from  destruction  by  the  Goths.  For  such  was  pre- 
eminently the  character  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
churches  at  that  period,  and  such  were  their  temples  in  which  they 
worshipped,  especially  in  great  cities.  This  Mr.  Barnes  might  have 
seen,  had  he,  instead  of  relying  on  a  few  detached  redtals  in 
Gibbon,  looked  even  into  Mosheim.  That  writer  relates  of  tbe 
fifth  century : — 

**  The  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  churches  exceeded  all  bounds. 
They  were  also  adorned  with  costly  images^  among  which,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  that  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
holding  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  obtained  the  first  and  principal 
place.  The  altars  and  the  chests  in  which  the  relics  were  preserved 
were  in  most  places  made  of  solid  silver ;  and  from  this  we  maj 
easily  imagine  the  splendor  and  expenses  that  were  lavished  upon 
the  other  utensils,  which  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
church."— iTi*/.  Ch^  voL  i.  p.  360. 

It  was  of  these  utensils,  doubtless,  used  in  the  homage  of 
martyrs  and  images,  that  the  ^  consecrated  plate  ^  consisted,  thai 
was  found  in  charge  of  "  an  aged  virgin  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  altar,"  the  exemption  of  which  firom  plunder  Mr.  Barnes  cites 
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m  SB  ezampk  of  '^  the  preservatiaii  of  the  dmreh  from  extinclioii 
dning  those  calamitous  periods  when  ruin  seemed  about  to  swe<^ 
Ofir  the  Roman  worid  T  In  respect  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
period,  Mosheim  says,  ^The  souls  of  departed  Christians  weie 
isfoked  bj  numben,  and  their  aid  iiAplored  by  assiduous  and 
fwrent  prayers,  whiU  ntnu  stood  up  to  censure  or  oppose  tkispn- 
pmkrous  worship.  .  .  .  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  places  most 
fraqMDted  by  departed  spirits,  were  those  where  the  bodies  thej 
had  fcmerly  animated  were  interred ;  and  this  rendered  the  sepui- 
ehm  of  the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  multitudes. 
Hie  images  of  those  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  the 
fsputation  of  uncommon  sanctity  were  now  honored  with  a  parHoular 
worship  in  several  places;  and  many  imagined  that  this  worship 
dveiw  down  into  the  images  the  propitious  pcesence  of  the  saints  or 
ealesrial  beingi  they  represented.  ...  A  singular  and  irresistible 
efleacj  was  also  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the 
igoie  of  the  ciobs,  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  Satan,  removing  all 
sorts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
bsft  also  those  of  the  mind.''— Vol.  i  p.  346. 

This  picture,  however,  of  the  apostasy  and  debasement  of  the 
ebnrch  of  that  age  is  faint  compared  with  that  presented  by  the 
writen  of  the  period.  Had  Mr.  Barnes  read  the  works  of  Basil, 
Giegoiy  Naziansen,  and  Ambrose,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
esMtory;  of  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in 
tibs  early  part  of  the  fifth ;  or  the  historians  of  the  period — Socrates, 
Soaomen,  Philostorgius — and  those  of  a  later  age,  as  Baronius, 
Alezander,  and  others,  in  which  the  particulars  are  detailed  of  the 
yasskmate  hcmiage  of  the  dead  to  which  the  whole  churdi  was 
ttsB  given,  and  of  the  arts  that  were  employed  by  all  orders  of  the 
linistry  to  foment  and  cherish  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  no 
grasser  contradiction  to  the  prophecy  can  be  conceived  than  is 
pnaented  in  the  representation  that  those  debased  apostates   to 

and  idolatry  were  the  parties  denoted  by  the 
of  God  on  whom  the  seal  of  his  name  was  affixed ;  and 
the  object  of  that  symbol  was  to  foreshow  that  they  and  the 
valifla  and  idols  to  which  they  gave  their  homage,  were  to  be  pre- 
awed  from  destruction  amidst  the  judgments  by  which  the  false 
vonhippers  generally  would  be  swept  to  perdition.  What  a  dese- 
oration  of  the  prophecy  I  What  an  extraordinary  inconsideration  of 
the  diaracteristics  of  the  church  of  those  ages !  How  is  it  that  these 
gnat  features  of  that  period  have  so  utterly  eluded  Mr.  Barnes's 
■otioet 

He  is  totally  mistaken,  also,  in  respect  to  the  epoch  of  the  event 
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denoted  bj  the  sealing.  Every  feature  of  the  rision,  and  thai  ot  the 
sealed  in  chap,  xiv.,  indicates  that  it  is  j^  futore,  and  k  imme- 
diately to  precede  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  to  take  plaee 
after  the  catastrophes,  foreshown  nnder  the  sixth  seal,  have  oom- 
menced.  It  is  to  oocor  at  k  period  when  the  chordi  is  divided  into 
many  denominations,  and  therefore  subsequenti  at  least,  to  the 
Reformation.  It  is  to  precede,  by  a  brief  space,  the  great  ttibda- 
tion  which  is  to  mark  the  period  itself  of  Christ's  coming ;  when  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  all  nations  and  kindreds,  bearing  pafaas, 
are  to  pass  into  the  rest  of  the  millennium.  The  peculiarity  of  those 
denoted  by  the  sealed  is  to  be,  a  freedom  from  defilement  by  fte 
apostate  women  of  ihe  prophecy,  by  whom  are  meant  the  harkt  ef 
Babylon  and  her  daughters ;  and  that  purity  is  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  others ;  (or  they  are  to  sing  a  new  song,  which  no  oihen 
can  learn,  and  be  exalted  for  their  fidelity  to  a  relation  to  Christ, 
chap.  xiv.  1-5,  that  no  others  are  to  enjoy.  It  is  to  involve,  there- 
fore, a  conspicuous  discrimination  of  a  portion  of  the  witnesses  for 
Christ,  from  all  others,  by  a  pure  assertion  and  maintenanoe  of  his 
prerogatives,  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen,  in  opposition  to  the 
fidse  claims  of  the  apostate  churches ;  and  is  to  take  place,  doubtkn, 
in  the  great  conflict  with  false  teachers  that  is  immediately  to  pn- 
cede  the  Redeemer's  advent  Could  Mr.  Barnes  have  more  m^br- 
tunately  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the  vision !  Could  he  have 
given  more  decisive  evidence  that  he  has  neglected  to  make  himself 
acquainted  even  with  the  great  characteristics  of  the  church  in  the 
ages  to  which  he  refers  its  fulfilment  ? 

He  has  misjudged  of  the  import  also  of  the  next  vision  of  the 
palm-bearing  multitude,  in  interpreting  it  as  a  representation  of  the 
redeemed  universally  in  heaven.  It  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  desoeat 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  chap.  xxi.  1-6,  when  Grod  is  to 
make  his  tabernacle  with  men  on  earth,  and  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  are  to  be  his  people,  and  he  is  to  be  their  God  ;  and  exempt 
them  entirely  from  the  curse  of  sin.  ^  God  shall  wipe  away  all  teut 
firom  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away :" — The  same  blessings  precisely  that  are  to 
be  conferred  on  the  palm-bearing  multitude.  They  represent  those, 
therefore,  who  are  to  continue  in  the  natural  life  after  Christ's  com- 
ing, and  be  admitted  to  the  joys  of  his  inillennial  reign. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  trumpets,  Mr.  B.,  in  the  main,  adopts  the 
views  of  Mr.  Elliott  Commentators,  indeed,  generally — whatever 
may  be  the  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  they  ordinarily 
proceed,  or  the  views  they  entertain  respecting  the  period  of  Christ's 
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eoming— ttiiite  in  regarding  the  fint  four  trumpetay  as  denoting  the 
derastation  and  conquest  of  the  western  Roman  empire  by  the 
Cbdis,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  as  symbolizing  the  ravage  and  con- 
qMit  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  that 
application  is  of  great  importance,  from  the  influence  it  should  exert 
on  the  construction  of  sereral  of  the  subsequent  visions  of  the  pro- 
pliecy.  K  the  Turks  are  the  slaughterers  represented  by  the  horse- 
nMn  from  the  Euphrates,  then  as  their  sway  over  the  eastern  Roman 
empire  and  its  apostate  churches  still  subsists,  it  ]b  apparent  that  the 
aeeood  woe,  of  which  they  are  the  agents,  has  not  yet  passed  away ; 
and  thence  that  the  slaughter  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  and 
ftll  of  a  tenth  of  the  city,  which  are  immediately  to  be  followed  by 
the  end  of  that  woe,  have  not  yet  taken  place.  As  the  events 
ibrahown  in  the  vision  of  the  rainbow  angel,  chap,  x.,  were  to  take 
pboe  nnder  the  sixth  trumpet,  and  a  considerable  period  before 
the  seveath,  as  is  shown  by  the  answer  of  the  angel  to  the  thunder 
voices — ^  the  time  is  not  yet ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
aetenth  angd  when  he  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God 
■nvt  be  finished^ — they  must  be  those  of  the  Reformation ;  whidi 
bodi  answer  to  the  symbols,  and  took  place  under  the  sixth  trumpet, 
nmd  are  the  only  events  of  the  kind  of  which  the  world  has  ever 
been  the  theatre.  As  the  close  of  the  second  woe  is  to  be  imme- 
dialely  IbUowed  by  the  seventh  trumpet,  under  which  Christ  is  to 
aisune  the  empire  of  the  earth,  judge  and  reward  the  holy  dead, 
and  destroy  the  antichristian  powers,  it  is  apparent  that  those  events 
an  to  take  place  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  that 
dbe  belief,  therefore,  that  Christ^s  advent  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
holy  dead  are  at  hand,  should  be  as  general,  as  the  persuasion  is 
that  the  Tnrkish  power  is  speedily  to  be  overthrown.  This,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Barnes  does  not  see.  He  holds  that  at  the  sounding  of.the 
•ev«nth  trumpet,  the  antichristian  powers  are  to  be  destroyed,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  be  established,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  com- 
nunee.  He  admits,  also,  that  under  that  trumpet  Christ  is  to  come, 
and  raise  and  judge  the  dead.  By  a  singular  error,  however,  he 
•nppoees  that  not  only  the  judgments  that  are  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
a|MMCate  powers,  but  the  millennium  itself,  and  the  everlasting  salva- 
tion of  the  redeemed,  are  included  under  that  trumpet  But  the 
aoventh  trumpet  is  a  trumpet  of  woe  simply,  not  of  salvation.  The 
symbols,  consequently,  tliat  properly  belong  to  it,  are  only  the  lightr 
niDgs  and  voices,  and  thunderings  and  earthquake,  and  great  hail 
tkat  followed  it  and  indicate  the  calamities  and  avenging  judg- 
ments of  which  it  is  to  be  the  signal :  not  the  annunciations  by  the 
henvenly  hosts  of  other  events  that  are  to  take  place  at  the  same 
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period.  There  tie  no  sTmbols  under  the  trampet  exeq>t  tiioee  of 
agitation,  revolution,  and  jndgment  It  is  an  eztraordinaiy  enor, 
trolj,  to  snppoee  that  the  adv^t  of  Christ,  the  reannection  of  Ae 
holj  dead,  and  their  millennial  reign,  form  parte  of  the  last  gieit 
woe.  Instead  of  sneh  a  soleeism,  Christ  himself  ia  to  infliei  the  lint 
of  thoee  destroying  judgments.  He  is  then  to  come  aa  the  aTengv 
of  his  sainto,  and  the  judge  and  destroyer  of  hia  enemiea,  and  is  Id 
bring  his  sainto  with  him,  and  invest  them  with  the  empire  of  tfis 
worid  which  he  is  to  withdraw  from  thoee  who  have  uaniped  it»  and 
eierted  their  power  in  persecuting  his  witnesses  and  wonhippenk 

Mr.  Barnes  thus,  in  admitting  that  Christ's  advent  and  the  ifmoh 
rection  of  the  holy  dead,  are  to  take  place  at  the  sounding  of  fte 
atventh  trumpet,  admite  what  should  lead  him  to  see  that  the  epoeh 
«f  that  advent  and  resurrection  is  to  be  immediately  after  the  &U  cf 
the  Turkish  anpire ;  and  is,  therefore,  according  to  hia  own  and  the 
judgment  of  most  antimillenarians,  likely  to  arrive  within  a  farirf 
period. 

To  a  writer  like  Mr.  Barnes,  who  studies  nothing  independently 
and  thoroughly,  but  glances  hastily  over  ih^  works  of  others,  and 
makes  up  his  pages  of  thoughto  culled  from  or  suggested  by  them, 
it  naturally  happens  that  views  are  sometimes  partially  adopted  and 
appropriated  without  a  proper  comprehension  of  their  relatjona  te 
other  parte  of  the  symbolization  which  they  respect  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  his  exposition  of  the  thunder  voices,  chap.  z.  4. 
He  there  quite  his  favorite  authors,  and  exhibite  those  voices  m 
expressive;  contemplates  the  prophet  as  proposing  to  write  them 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  prophetic,  and  r^(Mds  the  oath 
of  the  angel,  as  a  response  to  them,  and  as  implying  from  the  annun- 
ciation it  presente  of  the  time  when  the  mystery  of  God  is  to  be 
finished,  that  the  seeming  prediction  made  by  those  voices,  was  ia 
reference  to  that  time.  This  construction  plainly  assumes,  what  ii 
obvious  from  the  whole  passage,  that  those  thunder  voices  were  not 
uttered  by  the  rainbow  angel,  but  by  a  wholly  different  party,  and 
this  fact  is  presented  in  the  clearest  manner  on  the  puges  firom  which 
he  appears  to  have  drawn  his  construction.  Mr.  B.,  however,  did 
not  look  far  enough  to  see  this  essential  feature  both  of  the  symbol 
and  the  interpretation ;  but,  in  effect,  assumes  that  the  thunder 
voices  were  uttered  by  the  angel  who  painted  out  the  error  wUk 
which  they  were  fraught ;  for  he  holds  that  the  angel  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors ;  and  yet  he  supposes  that  the 
fidse  utterances  that  were  made  in  those  voices,  were  symbols  of  the 
mistakes  into  which  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  fell ;  which 
implies  that  what  those  voices  uttered,  denoted  what  the  reformeis 
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ware  to  vtter;  and,  therefore,  that  those  thunders  were  uttered  by 
tlie  angel  who  was  the  symbol  of  the  reformers.  But  next,  he 
assumes  that  the  apostle  also,  as  well  as  the  angel,  symbolized  the 
leformeis ;  for  he  represents  John's  mistake  in  supposing  the  predic- 
tion of  the  thunder  yoioes  to  be  a  part  of  the  prophecy,  as  symboliz- 
ing the  error  of  Luther  for  a  time,  and  the  other  reformers,  in  admit- 
ting the  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  pope  as  of  divine  authority. 
And,  finally,  he  r^;ards  those  thunders  as  expressing  opinions  or 
jndgmenta  respecting  the  legitimacy  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
iiutead  ef  the  period  ef  the  destruetion  of  the  antichrietian  powers^ 
mud  the  eetahUihrnent  of  Chrisft  kingdom  to  which  they  refer.  In 
haste  to  grasp  and  apprq>riate  what  pleased  him  in  the  construc- 
tion, he  thus  neglected  to  consider  its  true  import,  and  the  relation 
in  which  it  required  him  to  contemplate  the  act  of  the  prophet  and 
the  angel  in  reference  to  the  thunders ;  and  in  place  of  conforming 
his  whole  interpretation  to  it,  employs  it  in  such  a  manner — like 
setting  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  or  a  gem  on  a  soiled 
fro»— «a  to  proclaim  at  once  his  poverty  and  want  of  taste.  He 
forgot  also,  in  this  instance,  in  his  hurry  and  excitement,  as  he  did 
also  in  the  interpretation  of  the  measuring  of  the  temple,  chap.  xL 
1,  8,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  to  indicate  the  source  from 
which  he  borrowed  the  construction.  There  are  minds  of  a  certain 
temperament  that  in  the  extraordinary  dilatation  they  experience 
under  the  impulse  of  novel  and  striking  thoughts  drawn  from  others, 
appropriate  them  so  absolutely  to  themselves  as  to  lose  all  remem- 
bnnoe  that  they  are  not  their  original  authors.  The  expansion  of 
intellect  and  augmentation  of  emotion  they  feel  raise  their  conscious- 
ness to  such  unusual  dimensions,  that  their  sense  of  their  own  bulk 
orerpowers  and  obliterates  all  other  realizations.  They  naturally, 
therefore,  give  to  their  own  powers  the  credit  of  those  rapturous 
moments,  in  which  a  greater  sum  of  existence  is  crowded  than  ordi- 
narily is  enjoyed  perhaps  in  days  and  weeks.  That  idios3mcrasy 
appears  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  Mr.  Barneses  constitution. 
He  makes  acknowledgments  only  where  he  neither  owes  any  obliga- 
tion, nor  gains  anything  except  by  imposing  on  his  readers,  and  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  a  party.  When  he  forages  and  plunders,  the 
•poih  he  gathers  are  always  exhibited  as  the  trophies  of  his  own 
prowess.  This  bespeaks  a  singular  self-deception :  for  how  else  is  it 
lo  he  accounted  for  ?  To  suppose  him  to  pursue  such  a  course  with 
a  oonsoiousness  of  its  character,  were  to  ascribe  to  him  a  degree  of 
meanness,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  very  few  are  capable. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  he 
takes  Mr.  Elliott  chiefly  as  his  guide,  interpreting  their  death  as 
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denoting  simply  tlie  silencing  of  those  whom  they  represent;  the 
exposure  of  their  bodies,  their  being  treated  with  indignity ;  theii 
resurrection,  their  again  receiving  power  to  utter  their  testimony ;  and 
their  ascension  to  heaven,  their  gaining  popularity  and  influence  with 
the  nations.    Those  constructions  have  no  ground  in  the  symltoliy 
nor  any  sanction  from  any  other  part  of  the  prophecy.    In  all  other 
instances  death  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Barnes  himself — ^as  under  the 
seals,  the  trumpets,  and  the  vials — as  denoting  literal  death*    Hen 
he  treats  it  as  representing  a  prohibition  by  authority  from  publicly 
uttering  a  testimony ;  to  which  it  presents  no  analogy.    According 
to  him,  the  witnesses  not  only  continued  in  life,  conscioiisnei8|  and 
activity,  and  had  the  power  of  chertHhing  their  own  thoughts  and 
uttering  them  to  God,  but  were  at  liberty  also  to  express  them  in 
their  own  families.    That  power  was  enjoyed  indisputably  and  exer- 
cised on  a  great  scale,  and  a  testimony  for  the  truth  was  maintained 
in  public  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  period — ^immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation — to  which  he  refeia 
the  silencing  of  the  witnesses.    Death  surely  has  no  adaptation  to 
represent  such  a  life.    Nor  have  dead  bodies,  unburied  or  buied, 
any  adaptation  to  symbolize  the  living.    They  present  the  gruleit 
possible  contrast.    Nor  has  a  resurrection  from  death  any  suitable- 
ness to  represent  a  renewed  utterance  of  a  public  testimony.    No 
two  changes  can  be  more  wholly  unlike.    In  the  one,  the  perMA 
raised  is  a  mere  passive  subject  of  an  act  of  omnipotence ;  in  the 
other,  the  witness  voluntarily  exerts  his  own   powers.     The  one 
involves  the  communication  of  life  and  the  power  of  acting;  the 
other  is  only  a  renewed  exertion  of  powers  that  were  previously 
possessed. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  ex]X)sition  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
incongruous.  What  can  be  more  solecistical  than  to  treat  a  removal 
to  another  world — by  which  all  furtlier  agency  here  would  be  pre- 
cluded— as  the  symbol  of  a  continued  and  more  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful activity  here  ?  Tliose  events  present  no  analogy  to  the  sym- 
bols. If  they  are  used  on  the  principle  of  analog}',  the  corporeal 
death  of  the  witnesses  must  symbolize  a  spiritual  death  of  those 
whom  they  represent ;  and  their  resurrection  a  corresponding  resto- 
ration to  spiritual  life.  But  they  plainly  cannot  be  used  in  that 
relation,  as  the  character  of  the  witnesses  forbids  the  supposition 
that  in  suffering  death  for  their  fidelity,  they  can  represent  men 
voluntarily  apostatizing  from  God ;  and  that  in  their  resurrection, 
which  is  the  consequence  and  reward  of  their  faith  and  fidelity,  they 
can  represent  the  spiritual  renovation  of  apostates.  It  would  imply 
that  the  renovation  of  those  apostates  was  the  reward  of  their 
apostasy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  symbols  are  suited  to  represent  events  of 
dieir  own  kind ;  and  they  are  the  only  events  and  conditions  that 
have  that  adaptation.  Death,  unburied  corpses,  a  resurrection  to 
ooiporeai  life,  and  an  ascension,  are  peculiar  objects  and  processes 
which  no  others  haye  any  suitableness  to  s3rmbolize.  Wherever, 
Meotdingly,  the  natural  death  of  men  is  foreshown  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  symbolic  parts  of  Daniel,  a  natural  corporeal  death  of 
animals  or  men  is  used  as  its  representative ;  and  wherever  a  resur- 
raetion  of  the  dead  to  a  corporeal  life  is  represented,  a  literal  corpo« 
real  resurrection  is  employed  as  its  s3rmboL  Those  considerations 
show  decisively  that  that  which  is  foreshown  by  the  death,  exposure, 
naniieuliou,  and  ascension  of  the  witnesses,  is  the  literal  death, 
eipoaure,  lemmection,  and  ascension  of  those  whom  they  syroboliie, 
and  thenoe  that  they  are  yet  future.  The  endeavors  of  Faber,  Oun- 
iBgfaame^  Elliott,  and  others,  to  find  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
piftaGj  in  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  seem 
to  have  apmng  in  a  measure  from  the  impression  that  a  persecution 
ia  no  longer  practicable ;  that  public  opinion  will  not  now  allow 
••eh  an  outrage.  The  dispositions,  however,  manifested  by  the 
p«pal  and  several  of  the  civil  courts  of  Europe  within  the  last  few 
jaara  have  shown  the  groundlessness  of  that  persuasion.  A  very  con- 
■deimble  nomber  are  now  suffering  for  their  testimony  in  the  galleys 
and  dungeons  of  Italy ;  and,  bad  the  priests  the  requisite  power,  the 
fine  of  martyrdom  would  be  speedily  kindled  throughout  France, 
S|iniB,  Portugal,  and  a  large  part  of  Italy  and  Germany.  When  the 
•podi  foreshown  in  the  prediction  arrives,  the  church  will  be  roused, 
theve  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  misapprehensions  in  which  it  is 
now  enthralled,  the  disciples  of  Christ  will  open  their  eyes  to  the 
tine  teachings  of  the  prophecy,  dismiss  their  unbelief  and  prejudice, 
and  address  themselves  with  earnestness  to  the  great  work  of  pro- 
daiming  to  the  world  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
praparing  themselves  for  the  judgments  that  are  to  precede  and  the 
deliverances  that  are  to  follow  his  coming. 

Mr.  Barnes  regards  the  man-child-— chap.  xii.  5 — ^as  the  symbol  of 
n  mnltitiide  that  were  about  to  be  added  to  the  church ;  and  his 
being  canght  up  unto  God  and  his  throne,  as  denoting  their  protec- 
from  the  persecuting  rulers  of  the  empire.  But  it  is  in  every 
untenable,  and  involves  the  grossest  contradiction  both  to 
the  prophecy  and  to  many  of  his  other  constructions.  Tlie  destiny 
of  the  man-child  was  to  ruie  the  nationt  with  a  rod  of  iron,  which 
waa  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  a  monarch  or  emperor,  not  of  the 
multitudes  that  were  about  to  be  added  to  the  church.  To  suppose 
that  that  rule  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  church,  in  contradistinction 
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from  the  cinl  state,  is  to  suppose  that  1^  jpopo'  Uerardky  was  the 
body  Fepresented  bj  the  man-child ;  as  that  is  the  only  eoeiesiaslical 
body  that  has  ruled  the  natioiis  with  a  despotic  swi^;  and  that  is  to 
suppose  that  the  ascent  of  the  diild  unto  God  and  to  his  thfOM^ 
according  to  Mr.  Barnes's  construction  of  it,  indicated  that  the  papsl 
hierarchy  was  to  be  protected  by  a  special  and  graoona  pforidcMS 
of  God  from  destruction  by  the  persecuting  rulers  of  the  pagn 
state  I  But  to  these  obvious  implications  of  his  constmctioii,  Mr.  BL 
himself  will  not  consent,  as  they  are  at  war  with  the  inteifireteliQM 
be  places  on  other  parts  of  the  prophecy. 

^e  supposition  that  the  man-child  was  taken  up  by  God  to  Ui 
presence  and  throne,  to  signify  the  preservation  of  those  oo  earth  of 
whom  he  is  held  to  be  the  representative,  is  equally  unauthorind 
and  inconsistent  with  the  prophecy.  His  elevation  to  the  divine  pre- 
sence is  not  a  proper  ^mbol  to  signify  his  preservation  frt>m  dai^ 
on  earth.  It  would  imply  that  his  safety  was  secured  by  his  removal 
from  the  presence  of  his  enemies ;  not  by  his  b^g  protected  agaimt 
}^otB  which  they  continued  to  form  against  him.  Besides,  if  he  was 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dragon  by  being  removed  from  the 
earth,  how  was  it  that  the  dragon  nevertheless  went  to  make  war  oa 
the  earth  with  the  remnant  of  the  woman's  seed,  of  whom,  aeoordfa^ 
to  Mr.  B.,  the  man-child  was  the  representative  t  And  moreover,  if 
the  seed  of  the  woman  were  to  be  protected  from  the  dragon  ^  as  if " 
they  were  transferred  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  how  happened  it  that 
the  woman  herself  found  it  necessary  to  flee  from  the  presence  d  the 
dragon,  and  secrete  herself  in  the  wilderness  through  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days  ?  Is  Mr.  B.  aware  of  any  proofe  that  there  was  such 
an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  elder  and  joungsr 
members  of  the  church,  through  the  long  night  of  the  pagan  and 
papal  domination?  But  the  man-child  was  not  caught  up  unto 
God  and  his  throne  in  order  to  his  protection.  It  is  not  intimated 
that  it  was  by  God  that  he  was  caught  up  there.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly by  a  wholly  adverse  power,  and  the  object  of  his  elevation  ww 
that  he  might  there  exercise  his  iron  rule  over  the  nations.  The 
symbol  is  adapted  and  designed  undoubtedly  to  show  that  he  was  to 
usurp  the  place  and  prerogatives  of  God  in  his  empire  of  the  worid^ 
and  attempt  to  justify  his  sacril^ous  and  tyrannical  domination 
over  the  nations  and  church,  by  the  pretence  of  divine  authority. 
The  man-child  denotes,  therefore,  a  line  of  emperors  in  the  Roman 
State,  who  arrogated  the  prerogatives  of  God  over  the  church  and 
people,  and  exercised  over  them  an  iron  despotism,  under  which  the 
true  worshippers  were  generally  driven  into  seclusion  for  a  long 
period ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  discovered  and  fell  into  the  power  of 
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ihfl  UMirpiiig  rulen,  were  penecuted  for  their*  fidelity  to  ChriBt :  and 
ihe  prediction  had^  in  all  its  particulars,  a  striking  fulfilment  in  Gon- 
Mastine  and  his  line,  and  the  church  of  that  period. 

Mr.  B.  regards  the  seventh  head  of  the  heast  which  received  a 
duadly  wound,  as  standing  for  the  imperial  power  of  the  western 
empire  that  was  overthrown  at  the  fall  of  Augustulus,  and  its  revival 
■■  denoting  the  institution,  more  than  three  centuries  after,  of  the 
Oeiman  empire  under  Chariemagne.  He  maintains  also  that  that 
Oennan  empire  is  the  organization  which  is  denoted  by  the  image  to 
die  beast  These  are  singular  errors.  The  Roman  imperial  power 
in  the  western  empire  was  annihilated — not  merely  impaired — at 
the  dethronement  of  Augustulus;  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
iint  of  a  series  of  Gothic  monarchies,  one  of  which  has  con- 
tinued to  oecupy  it  to  this  time.  After  the  ikll  of  the  Roman  rulen, 
•ymbolind  by  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast,  the  power  of  the 
MBpire  passed  to  the  ten  Gothic  kings^  represented  by  the  horns,  of 
which  Charlemagne  was  one,  and  remains  with  them  to  the  present 
konr.  The  Carlovingian  and  Hapsburg  lines  can  no  more  be 
Ngarded  as  denoted  by  the  sevenUi  head  of  the  beast,  than  the 
Boorbon  line  of  France  and  Spain,  or  the  Plantagenet,  Tudor, 
Stnart,  or  Hanoverian  lines  of  England.  He  makes  a  horn  of  the 
beast,  the  symbol  of  the  same  power  as  its  seventh  head,  which  is 
inooDgraous.  The  same  power  cannot  fill  the  ofiSce  of  both  a  head 
and  a  horn.  The  seventh  head,  moreover,  was  to  continue  only  for  a 
abort  time,  but  the  Orermanic  empire  continued  for  upwards  of  a 
Aonumd  years. 

The  supposition  that  that  Germanic  dynasty  is  the  power  denoted 
hf  the  image  of  the  beast,  is  still  more  mistaken  and  incongruous. 
How  could  that  dynasty  be  the  image  of  thd  beast,  when  it  was  a 
part  of  the  beast  itself^  or  one  of  its  horns  ?  The  supposition  that 
the  image  took  the  place  of  the  beast,  exercised  its  power,  and 
noeived  its  homage,  implies  that  the  beast  had  passed  away  or  been 
•nperseded.  The  beast,  however,  or  the  power  denoted  by  it,  was 
never  superseded  by  the  German  dynasty.  The  beast  subsists  yet, 
and  IB  to  continue  till  the  last  catastrophe  arrives.  It  is  not  to  be 
ilsiliuyed  till  the  Uist  great  battle.  The  image  of  the  beast  resem- 
Uad  it  in  its  whole  form,  not  simply  the  form  of  one  of  its  horns : 
and  as  it  was  a  different  thing  from  the  beast,  and  contemporary 
with  it,  that  which  it  denotes  must  be  different  from  that  which  is 
■ymbolized  by  the  beast,  but  that  yet  presented  a  resemblance  to  it, 
Eke  that  which  was  borne  by  the  image  itself  to  the  beast  Neither, 
however,  can  have  denoted  the  dynasty  of  the  German  empire.  The 
did  not  denote  that  dynasty,  but  the  dynasties  of  the  whole  of 
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the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  western  Roman  empire.    The  image,  there- 
fore, did  not  denote  those  dynasties,  but  an  organization  that  was 
commensurate — ^like  that  symbolized  by  the  beast — with  the  whoie 
of  the  ten  kingdoms,  not  Uiat  which  was  confined  to  one  of  them. 
It  was  an  ecclesiastical  organization  therefore,  not  a  civil  or  miKtaiy 
one ;  as  there  was  no  other  civil  rule  than  that  which  the  beast  itsdf 
denoted.    The  corresponding  oi^nization  which  the  image  dmotei 
was  that  of  the  hierarchies  of  the  several  kingdoms,  the  nnion  of 
which  into  one  combination,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  constHnted  a 
body  that  resembled  the  civil  power  of  the  Roman  empire  nnder  the 
imperial  dynasty,  denoted  by  the  seventh  head  after  which  it  w» 
modelled.    This  construction  accords  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
symbol,  while  that  presented  by  Mr.  B.  corresponds  with  none  of 
them.    The  hierarchies  of  the  ten  kingdoms  were  thus  united  into 
one  organization,  and  together  formed  a  structure  that  resembled  the 
combination  of  civil  rulers  symbolized  by  the  beast    It  extended 
throughout  the  western  empire,  and  like  that  under  its  seventh  head, 
had  in  the  Pope  an  absolute  chief.    The  rulers  of  the  Crennanie 
empire  presented  no  such  resemblance  to  the  combination  of  rakss 
—co-extensive  with  the  ten  kingdoms — denoted  by  the  beast    Hull 
oombiniition  of  hierarchies  was  established  at  the  instance  of  the 
two-homed  beast — the  representative  of  the  papacy — and  drew  from 
it  its  life  and  authority.    The  dynasty  of  the  Grerman  empire  wh 
not  constituted  by  the  Pope,  nor  did  it  owe  to  him  its  life  and 
authority.     He  crowned  Chariemngne,  indeed ;  but  that  prince  was 
as  absolutely  the  monarch  of  his  empire  before  as  after  that  cere- 
mony.   The  population  of  the  whole  empire  worshipped  the  comln- 
nation  of  hierarehies  denoted  by  the  image,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  paid  a  religious  homage  to  the  civil  powers  of  the  empire  of 
which  the  beast  is  the  symbol.    But  they  paid  no  such  homage  to 
the  rulers  of  the  German  empire,  except  as  a  part  of  that  combina- 
tion of  which  the  beast  was  the  representative.    On  this  construction 
the  two  beasts  and  the  image  symbolized  powers  that  were  distinct 
from  each  other,  that  acted  in  different  spheres,  and  that  exercised 
contemporaneously  an  absolute  authority  in  their  several  depart- 
ments.   The  beast  of  the  ten  horns  symbolized  the  whole  combina- 
tion of  civil  rulers  in  the  ten  kingdoms.    The  beast  of  two  horns 
denoted  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Roman  States,  or  the 
papal  territory.    The  image  represented  the  Catholic  hierarehies  of 
the  ten  kingdoms  united  in  a  body  with  the  Pope  as  their  head. 
Mr.  B.^8  exposition,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  beast,  has  no 
such  correspondence  witli  the  powers  of  the  empire.     He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  united  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  ten  kingdoms  repre- 
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NDted  by  the  image.  He  sets  aside  the  beast,  also,  the  symbol  of 
their  united  dvil  powers,  and  substitutes  one  of  its  horns  in  its 
place ;  and  finally,  he  makes  that  horn  and  the  image  the  represen- 
tfltiTe  of  the  same  civil  dynasty. 

Mr.  B.  regards  the  erents  symbolized  under  the  first  fire  vials  as 
kftTing  already  taken  place  in  the  revolutions:  and  wars,  commencing 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1792,  and  extending  to 
IIm  M  of  the  papacy  in  1798.  He  interprets  the  sixth  as  denoting 
the  decay  of  the  Turkish  power ;  and  holds  that  on  the  efifusion  of 
the  seventh,  the  whole  array  of  the  anti-christian  forces  represented 
bj  the  two  beasts,  the  image,  and  the  false  prophet — ^which  he 
enoneovsly  interprets  of  Mahomedanism — are  to  be  destroyed,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  established,  and  his  millennial  reign  and  the 
leign  of  the  taints  commence ;  and  the  period  of  those  events  he 
ooosiden  as  near.    He  says,  on  chap.  xix.  11-21 : 

**  The  general  idea  is,  that  these  great  anti^ristian  powers  which 
had  BO  long  resisted  the  gospel  and  prevented  its  being  spread  over 
the  earth,  which  had  shed  so  much  blood  in  persecution,  and  had  so 
long  coiTupted  and  deceived  mankind,  would  be  subdued.  The  true 
rsUgkm  would  be  as  triumphant  cm  t^  the  Son  of  God  should  go 
Ibith  as  a  warrior  in  his  own  might,  and  secure  their  leaders  for 
poBiahment,  and  give  up  their  hosts  to  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
deatmction  of  these  great  enemies — which  the  whole  course  of  the 
iaterpretation  leads  us  to  suppose  is  still  future— prepares  the  way 
Cmt  the  millennial  reign  of  the  Son  of  God.^ 

But  in  denying,  as  he  does,  that  Christ  is  then  to  come  in  person, 
daatroy  those  foes,  and  institute  his  kingdom,  he  virtually  denies  that 
thera  IB  to  be  at  that  epoch  a  destruction  of  his  enemies  and  an  estab- 
liihment  of  his  kingdom.  If  the  wild  beast,  &lse  prophet,  and  their 
mnieB,  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Son  of  God  and  his  armiea  in 
perwNH,  then  Christ  and  his  redeemed  hosts  must  have  acted  in  the 
finon  as  the  symbols  of  men  by  whom  the  conquest  of  those  anti- 
cbristian  powers  is  to  be  achieved.  And  if  that  be  so,  he  must  be 
taken  as  having  acted  as  the  mere  symbol  of  men,  in  the  vision  of  his 
eoming  in  the  clouds  and  investiture  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth. 
Daa.  vii.  18, 14.  But  that  is  in  direct  contravention  of  analogy,  and  of 
all  the  representations  of  that  prophet  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
an  infinite  solecism  to  suppose  the  Son  of  Qod  to  appear  in  the 
Tidona  as  the  symbol  of  creatures  and  men.  It  were  to  assume  that 
tboee  creatures  are  in  their  sphere  what  the  Son  of  Gk>d  is  in  his,  and 
are  therefore  possessed  of  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  God.  Can 
a  greater  and  more  reprehensible  misrepreaentation  of  the  prophecy  be 
deviaed  t    That  construction  is,  moreover,  expreesly  forbidden  by*the 
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reproeentatioii,  chap,  y.,  that  no  angel  or  other  dependent  beii^  ohi 
r^reeent  the  Redeemer  in  the  Tisions,  because  of  the  inadeqnacj  of 
a  created  nature  to  his  w<M-k ;  and  that,  for  that  reasonf  he  hiiHulf 
appeared  in  the  vinonA,  opened  the  aeala,  and  conducted  the  nmk^ 
tion.  On  Mr.  Barnes's  interpretation,  moreover,  the  destractXMi  of 
the  wild  beast  and  ffdse  prophet  is  not  to  be  taken  asa  ilertmcliofiif 
the  powers  represented  by  those  symbols ;  but  only  of  their  Ytdag 
conquered,  or  reduced  to  subordination,  and  a  minority.  Iks 
slaughter  is  only  to  be  a  ^ moral"  slaughter.  The  anti-diiiitisa 
hosts  are  still  tolive,and  simply  to  be  ^  subdued,"  which  can  aoKNOil 
to  nothing  more  than  the  transference  of  the  supreme  ciril  admin» 
tration  of  the  earth  from  their  hands  to  those  of  the  Protestaata 
There  is  not  to  be,  therefore,  on  that  view  any  new  kingdoni  if 
Christ  then  set  up,  but  only  an  enlargement  of  his  present  kingdoi^ 
and  elevation  to  a  supremacy  over  Papists  and  Mahomedans.  Bat 
tlus  is  against  the  dearest  teachings  of  the  sacred  word.  It  ii 
shown — Daniel  viL  14 — that  Christ  is  to  come  in  the  donds  aad 
receive  the  dominion  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  and 
destruction  of  the  wild  beast  It  is  shown — ^Bev.  xix.  11-21 — that 
he  is  thus  to  come  visibly  in  the  display  of  his  peculiar  i^kta  and 
prerogatives  as  judge  and  avenger,  and  is  himself  to  be  the  graat 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  anti-christian  hosts.  And  it  ii 
expressly  revealed  in  the  prediction  made  through  language  instead 
ef  symbols — 2  Thess.  ii.  8 — that  it  is  at  his  coming  and  by 
his  revelation  of  himself,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  great  anther 
of  the  apostasy  in  the  church,  is  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  B.  mon- 
over,  in  setting  aside  these  specific  testimonies  that  Christ's  advent  k 
to  take  place  at  that  period,  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  show  that  he 
ia  to  be  personally  present  at  the  judgment — Bev.  zx.  11-25-— that 
is  to  follow  the  dose  of  the  thousand  years.  If  his  presence  in  the 
vinon-^Dan.  vii.  19,  14,  and  Bev.  xix.  11-21 — is  no  proof  of  Ui 
penonal  and  visible  presence  in  the  scenes  which  they  represent,  then 
plainly  liis  presence  in  the  vision  of  the  judgment — ^Bev.  xx.  11-15 
— ris  no  proof  that  he  is  to  be  present  at  the  great  trial  whidi  thai  ii 
employed  to  fieneshow.  Mr.  B.  thus  divests  himself  of  the  power  ef 
yioving  that  Christ  is  ever  to  come  in  person  at  all  to  taiBe  and 
judge  the  dead.  The  principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  applied  tP 
the  other  prophedes,  converts  them,  as  effectually  as  it  does  this,  lalo 
mere  predictions  of  "  moral  effects,"  and  erases  the  great  doctrines  ef 
•  resurrection,  a  judgment,  and  a  new  and  immortal  life,  fircm  tfie 
page  of  inspiration. 

He,  in  like  manner,  denies  that  the  resurrection  of  the  holj  dead 
ia  foreshown  Bev.  zx  4-6.    In  his  exposition  of  the  pasuge  he 
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fiiDowt  Mr.  Brown,  and  denies  that  the  symbols  of  the'vision  represoit 
a  oorporeai  resurrection,  first,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  resnr- 
iMlion,  if  foreshown,  would  be  foreshown  in  other  passages,  and  with 
gyeater  clearness.  But  this  is  the  assumption  on  which  rationalists 
generallj  proceed  in  setting  aside  the  dear  teachings  of  the  sacred 
word,  and  if  Intimate,  would  render  it  impossible  to  Terify  any 
letdatioQ  to  which  the  unbelieving  and  captious  might  choose  to 
offar  objection.  But  it  is  as  false  in  &ct,  as  it  is  dangerous  in  princi- 
phu  That  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  to  precede  that  of  the 
wieked,  k  specially  tau^t,  Corin.  xv.  22-26.  ^  For  as  in  Adam  all 
difly  ID  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his 
own  Older :  Christ  the  first  fruits :  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
ooming ;  afterwards  the  last  band  or  remainder  when  he  shall  have 
put  down  all  role  and  all  authority  and  power."  That  this  resuiTe&- 
tion  of  the  third  band  is  to  be  after  tiie  millennium,  is  shown  by 
tiia  reason  that  is  given  of  his  retaining  the  kingdom  to  that  epoch. 
**For  lie  most  reign  till  be  hath  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  foet 
Iha  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  That  destruction 
of  death,  it  is  expressly  shown,  Rev.  xx.  14,  is  to  take  place  at  the 
tme  of  the  resurrect^n  and  judgment  of  the  unholy ;  for  death  is 
then  to  be  east  into  the  lake  of  fire.  It  is  taught  also  in  other  passages, 
fint,  that  the  saints  are  to  be  raised  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
1  Hmss.  iv.  16, 17  :  and  next,  that  he  is  to  oome  at  the  destruction  of 
tiio  antiHshristian  powers,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  commenoe- 
inant  of  the  thousand  years,  2  These,  i.  7-10,  iL  8,  Rev.  xix.  11-21, 
Dm.  vii.  ^14. 

Ho  next  asserts,  in  proof  that  it  cannot  denote  a  corporeal  lesuiieo- 
tioB,  that  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  passage  of  a  literal  resurrection  of 
Iho  hodieM  of  the  dead.  **  Of  this  there  is  not  one  word,  one  intimation, 
one  kmi  in  the  passage  before  us.  John  says  expressly,  as  if  to<guaid 
tho  point  from  all  possible  danger  of  this  construction,  that  he  saw  the 
jonb  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus ;  he  saw 
tliem '  living'  and  ^  reigning'  with  Christ — ^raised  to  exalted  honor  gor- 
ing that  period,  as  if  they  had  been  raised  from  the  dead ;  bnt  he 
noiwhera  mentions  or  intimates  that  they  were  raised  up  from  their 
gisves ;  that  Uiey  were  clothed  with  bodies ;  that  they  had  their 
fwideoce  now  literally  on  the  earth ;  or  that  they  were  any  way 
otherwise  than  disembodied  spirits." 

Bnt  the  point  on  which  the  question  turns  is,  whether  the  vision 
which  the  prophet  beheld,  was  a  vision  of  persons  raised  firom  death 
to  •  oorporeai  life.  Mr.  Barnes  assumes  the  very  position  he  affects 
to  prove,  when  he  asserts  *^  that  theie  is  nothing  said  in  the  passage 
of  4ho  literal  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead."    And  his  as- 
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sertion  is  as  mistaken,  as  his  assumption  is  illogical.    In  the  finft 
place,  it  is  expressly  declared  by  the  revealing  Spirit  that  that  which 
was  presented  to  the  apostle  in  the  vision,  was  the  fint  resur- 
rection ;  and  that  term  is  shown  in  the  application  to  it  of  ths 
ordinal  first,  to  be  and  to  denote  a  real  corporeal  reanrrectioiL 
Ordinals  are  applied  to  things  of  the  same  name,  only  when  the 
name  is  used  to  denote  things  of  the  same  nature.    Their  oflee 
is  simply  to  designate  the  order  in  respect  to  one  another  in 
which  things  of  the  same  nature  exist  or  occur.    The  first  man, 
is  the  first  only  in  relation  to  another  that  in  some  relation  came 
next  in  succession  to  him.    The  first  president  of  the  United  States 
was  first  president-— only  in  relation  to  other  presidents  that  held  the 
office  subsequently  to  him.    So,  a  resurrection  can  be  a  first  resume- 
tion  only  in  relation  to  another  resurrection  of  the  same  land,  that 
follows  it  in  the  order  of  time.    But  there  are  no  other  reanrrectioBB 
but  those  that  are  literal  of  bodies,  that  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  Scriptures  by  numerals,  or  other  terms  that  indicate 
that  they  were  to  occur  in  succession  to  each  other.     And  there  are 
three  that  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  that  manner,  1  Cor. 
XV.  21-24.    '*For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.    For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive ;  but  every  man  in  his  own  band ;  Christ  the  fint 
fruits ;  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming ;  afterwards  the 
last  band,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God  even 
the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority 
and  power."     Here  is  then,  besides  Christ's  resurrection,  a  sperifie 
distribution  of  the  literal  resurrections  of  men  that  are  to  take  place, 
into  two   classes,   according  to   the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
occur.     The  appropriation,  therefore,  of  the  ordinal  first,  to  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  vision,  shows  that  it  is  a  literal  resuiree- 
tion,  and  denotes  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium.     And  the  other  corporeal  resurrection  in 
respect  to  which  it  is  denominated  the  first,  is  indicated  in  the  pas- 
sage, as  that  which  is  to  take  place  after  the  thousand  years  have 
passed,  and  is  symbolized  like  this,  v.  11-15,  by  a  literal  corporeal 
resurrection.     **  This  is  the  first  resurrection.    But  the  rest  of  die 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.**    And 
there  is  no  other  species  of  resurrection  to  which  the  ordinals  first  and 
second  can  be  applied.    There  is  no  first  and  second  moral  resurrec- 
tion.   There  is  no  moral  resurrection  of  disembodied  souls.     The 
supposition  that  that  which  the  apostle  saw,  was  a  moral  or  spiritoil 
resurrection, — that  is,  a  transformation  of  souls  from  moral  death  to 
moral  life, — ^is  in  total  contradiction  to  the  character  of  the  martyit 
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aad  witaeuei  of  JeniB,  and  a  paradox.  The  life  and  reign  which 
aie  predicated  of  them,  were  a  life  and  reign  on  which  they  entered 
Iff  m  reanrrection  from  death ;  and  this  is  shown  again  by  the  dia- 
tinetion  it  constituted  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  dead,  who 
Imd  not  till  the  thousand  years  were  past,  when  they  also  were 
raked  to  a  corporeal  life.  As  the  term  '*  lived,^  in  its  application  to 
the  net  of  the  dead,  denoted  a  restoration  from  death  to  a  corporeal 
Vh ;  so  it  is  ased  in  that  sense  in  its  application  to  those  who  were 
the  aubjeeta  of  the  first  resurrection. 

It  is  clear,  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  debate,  that  the  symbolic 
yctaole  which  is  denominated  by  the  Spirit  the  first  resurrection,  or 
the  symbol  of  the  first  resurrection,  was  itself  a  literal  corporeal 
reaorrectioB,  or  vision  of  the  holy  dead  raised  to  a  corporeal  life. 
But  that  renders  it  certain  that  the  event  which  it  is  employed  to 
fi»eshow,  is  also  a  corporeal  resurrection.  It  is  not  adapted  to  sym- 
boliae  any  other  event  To  suppose  it  to  be  employed  to  represent 
m  moral  ehange,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  holy  dead  were 
ti^iloyed  to  symbolise  the  living  wicked  who  were  to  be  spiritually 
iMMwed ;  which  is  against  analogy  and  impossible.  What  adapta- 
tion have  the  holy  to  represent  the  unholy  t  Or  else  it  would  be  to 
tnppoae  that  the  holy  dead  themselves  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
qriiitnal  renovation  foreshown  by  the  symbol ;  but  that  is  equally 
MppoBsiUe^  as  they  are  not  to  need  any  such  regeneration. 

In  the  next  place,  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  employed 
M  m  symbol  of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  the  vision  of  the 
lilt  resurrection,  chap.  xx.  11-15.  That  Mr.  Barnes  and  all  com- 
mentators admit ;  and  that  accordingly  must  be  held  to  be  the  law 
of  the  symbol,  and  the  relation,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
tUs  vision.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  tliat  the  symbolization  of  the  last 
WBiuiottion  is  a  symbolization  of  a  literal  resurrection ;  and  to  strike 
fkom  his  hands  the  only  proof  he  has,  that  there  is  to  be  a  literal 
MNirrection  after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years.  Such  is  the  issue 
of  Vr.  B.'s  very  positive  and  reiterated  assertion  that  there  is  not 
^  one  word,  one  intimation,  one  hint"  in  the  passage,  ^  that  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  are  to  be  raised  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  mil- 
honial  period."  He  must  grant  that  there  is  a  specific  symbolization 
hoie  of  the  corporeal  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at  that  epoch,  or 
dae  deny  that  there  is  any  symbolization  whatever  in  the  prophecy 
of  m  bodily  resurrection. 

But  his  construction  not  only  thus  directly  contradicts — it  con- 
founds and  degrades  the  vision  in  Uie  most  unliuppy  manner.  Wliat 
ia  meant  on  his  interpretation,  of  the  representation  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death,  and  whoever  had  not  worship- 
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ped  the  beast  and  his  image,  ^  Uved  and  rti^mtd  with  Ouiat  the 
thoosand  years  f  What  on  his  oonstroction  was  that  lifc  of  the 
souls  which  was  used  as  the  sjmbol  of  the  life  which  was  forahown  t 
It  was  not  a  mere  existence.  That  he  admits.  It  was  not  a  men  eo»> 
9ci<m8  existence.  That  he  admits  also.  Kor  was  it  an  aoquiBtua 
of  immortality,  or  any  new  ground  or  form  of  existence  as  men 
souls.  That  he  likewise  admits.  What  then  was  it  t  He  does  aot 
inform  us ;  nor  can  he.  We  may  safely  challenge  him,  on  his 
of  the  passage,  to  give  an  answer  that  will  not  involve  him  in  ii 
tricable  difScnlties,  and  confound  his  whole  construction.  But  if  he 
cannot  tell  what  the  life  was  that  was  predicated  of  the  aymboSe 
souls,  he  plainly  cannot  prove  that  it  was  not  a  corporeal  life— a 
life  obtained  by  a  resurrection  from  death — and  a  natural  and  indi* 
bitable  symbol,  therefore,  of  a  literal  corporeal  resurrection  of  thoM 
whom  they  represented. 

Next :  Who  is  it,  on  his  view  of  the  passage,  whom  those  wfWr 
bolic  souls  represented  ?  Disembodied  souls  like  themselves ;  or  mm 
in  the  natural  body  ?  Disembodied  soiils  are  certainly  not  adapted 
to  represent  mankind  in  the  natural  body.  Their  nature,  their  mode 
of  existence,  their  state  as  subjects  of  the  divine  govemmeDti  are  dis- 
similar in  the  extreme,  and  present  contrasts  instead  of  analogies  to 
each  other.  Mere  souls,  then,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  used  as 
representatives  of  any  but  mere  souls ;  and  that,  accordingly,  is  the 
relation  in  which  they  are  used  under  the  fifth  seal,  and,  undoubtedly, 
also  in  this  vision.  On  the  ground  then,  maintained  by  Mr.  B.,  that 
the  souls  in  this  vision  did  not  enter  on  a  new  life,  by  the  lesurree- 
tion  and  reunion  to  them  of  their  bodies,  they  must  be  taken  as 
symboliidng  mere  disembodied  souls.  But  if  that  is  the  relation  m 
which  they  are  employed,  then  they  must  be  taken  as  foreshowing 
that  the  mere  souls  of  the  holy  dead — remaining  disembodied — are 
to  live  and  reign  with  Christ.  But  that  is  wholly  against  the  inter- 
pretation Mr.  B.  puts  on  the  vision  ;  as  he  holds  that  instead  of  the 
dead,  the  parties  represented  by  the  souls  are  men  in  the  natural  Hie. 
It  puts  it  out  of  his  power,  also,  to  show  what  it  is  that  is  foreshown 
by  the  vipion.  For,  first,  what  is  the  peculiar  life  that  is  predicated 
of  those  souls  ?  And  next,  what  is  the  peculiar  life  that  is  repn- 
Mcnted  by  that  life,  and  foreshown  of  those  for  whom  they  stand  t 
He  certainly  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  As  he  cannot  tell 
what  the  peculiar  life  is  that  is  predicated  of  the  souls  in  the  vision, 
he  plainly  is  in  no  condition  to  tell  what  the  peculiarity  of  that  life 
is,  which,  according  to  his  assumption,  the  life  of  those  souk  is 
employed  to  represent  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symbolic  souls  do 
not  represent  souls  of  their  own  order,  and  show  by  the  state  in 
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which  they  lived  and  reigned,  what  the  state  is  to  be  of  the  souls  of 
Ihe  h<Aj  dead  during  the  millennium,  then  plainly  it  is  not  the  souls 
«f  the  maityrs,  but  persons  of  a  wholly  different  class,  who  are  to 
njoy  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  vision.  The  martyrs  and  confes- 
aoit  of  Jesus  are  to  have  no  direct  personal  interest  in  it,  and  Mr. 
&  mnat  be  whdly  mistaken  in  his  representation,  that  the  import  of 
Hm  vision  is,  that  there  is  to  be  *'  an  honoring  of  the  martyrs"— -dur- 
iag  the  thousand  years — ^^a$  tf  they  would  live  and  reign  with 
Quist.  Their  names  would  be  vindicated ;  tlieir  principles  would  be 
TCTived ;  they  would  be  exalted  in  public  estimation  above  other 
■en ;  they  woald  be  raised  from  the  low  rank  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  world  in  times  of  persecution,  to  a  state  which  might 
well  be  represented  by  their  sitting  with  Christ  on  the  throne  of 
government^  and  by  their  being  made  visible  attendants  *on  his 
glorioiis  kingdom."  In  all  this  he  thus  completely  deserts  his  own 
eonstmction.  K  the  martyrs  are  not  themselves  the  parties  who  are 
rspteaented  by  the  souls  in  the  vision,  but  a  wholly  different  dass, 
aad  m^i  in  the  natural  life ;  then  plainly  that  which  is  foreshown 
hf  them  ia  not  to  be  theirs.  The  life  and  reign,  the  favor  and 
MsMcdneia  their  symbolic  life  and  reign  represent,  are  to  belong  to 
die  das  only  of  whom  they  are  the  mere  symbols. 

Bat|  in  addition  to  these  fatal  objections,  Mr.  Barnes's  construc- 
tion n  in  every  relation  a  consummate  perversion  and  degradation  of 
the  vision.  The  symbols  themselves  are  of  the  greatest  significance 
and  dignity.  The  resurrection  of  the  holy  from  the  debasement  and 
nin  of  death  to  an  immortal  life,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
^oriona  of  the  benefits  the  Redeemer  is  to  bestow  on  them.  It  is 
the  great  gift  by  which  their  redemption  is  to  be  completed,  and  they 
ate  to  be  fitted  to  scr>'e  him  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  And  to  live 
led  reign  with  him  during  the  vast  period  denoted  by  the  thousand 
yens,  and  share  in  the  glories  and  bliss  of  his  kingdom  through  that 
vaat  round  of  ages,  is  the  lofliest  honor  to  which  they  are  to  be 
exalted.  Now,  acconling  to  Mr.  B.,  what  is  it  that  those  august 
■ymbols  are  employed  to  represent  ?  Anything  of  a  corresponding 
greatness  and  beauty  }  Anything  of  a  preciousne^M  and  glory  that 
ean  hold  an  analogous  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  redeemed  I  Not 
at  all.  They  denote  nothing,  according  to  him,  except  that  the  mar- 
tyrs and  other  holy  dead  are  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
population  of  the  earth  during  that  period  !  They  are  to  be  recol^ 
Ueiedy  venerated,  and  honored  !  It  is  this,  according  to  him,  that  is 
to  be  as  great  and  inestimable  a  gift  to  them,  as  a  resurrection  to  a 
glorious  life,  and  a  visible  reign  with  Christ  in  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth  would  be  ;  so  vast  and  ineffable  a  blessing,  that  a  resurrection 
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from  deaA  to  immortalitjr,  the  last  grafti  itep  to  ibeir  oompkte 
redemptioD,  and  a  Bessioii  with  Ghnsl  on  hit  throne  in  Ub  UngdoiBf 
are  appropriate  symbols  to  set  it  forth !  What  more  vefoltiag  Mi'' 
repreeentatioTi  and  degradatton  of  the  visioD  ean  be  oowsMfedt  U 
is  to  make  Christ  tiie  represeatatire  of  men  is  the  Datmal  liik  Ifcis 
to  make  theinfimto  gifts  and  honors  he  oonfiBrs  on  his  redeonedi  die 
sjrmbols  of  the  favorable  opinions  and  respect  with  which  the  yietf 
of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  are  to  be  contemplated — a  sentimMrt 
qiiito  in  character  in  a  Catholic  connnentator,  but  moel  nncuiigeaii! 
to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  Could  Mr.  R  hare  gtren  hi|^ 
proofs  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  true  significance  of  the  sgrmboii 
and  genius  of  the  prophecy  ? 

But  why  shonid  the  prophecy  be  thus  emptied  of  all  its  lol^ 
significance,  and  perverted  and  desecrated  to  tiiis  extreme,  m  cfdff 
to  get  rid  of  the  revelation  which  it  makes,  that  the  holy  dead  are  Uk 
be  nused  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  thonsand  years,  and  tat  to 
reign  with  Christ  during  the  vast  roond  of  agee  denoted  hjr  that 
period  ?  Is  their  resnrrectbn  to  abridge  their  dignity  and  happi* 
nees,  and  be  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing  ?  Are  any  important  ends 
to  be  gained  by  their  continuing  nnder  the  power  c^  death  ihron|^ 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years  after  Christ  fully  estabKuhss 
his  kingdom  here,  and  commences  his  reign  of  grace  over  tte 
nations  that  is  never  to  end  t  Are  they  to  have  any  offices  to  fiD  in 
other  worlds  more  important  to  the  universe  than  those  of  kings  and 
priests  in  his  kingdom  here  ?  They  are  actually  to  be  raised  fnm 
death  to  immortal  life,  to  be  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
to  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth.  Mr.  6.  himself  will  not  go  so  te 
as  to  maintain  that  all  the  revelations  to  that  effect  are  a  mere 
sham,  and  indicate  notliing  more  than  that  they  are  to  be  held  in 
high  respect  by  those  who  are  to  live  on  the  earth  during  the  milka- 
nium  ?  Why,  then,  should  they  not  be  raised  and  exalted  to  their 
stations  as  kings  and  priests  in  Christ^s  kingdom,  when  he  comes  to 
assume  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  and  judge  and  reward  them  ?  h 
there  any  intimation  that  they  are  to  reign  with  him  anywhere  else 
than  (»i  the  earth  ?  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  cite  any  ;  nor  do  any  of 
those  whom  he  follows ;  nor  can  they.  What  inducement,  then,  is 
there  thus  to  pervert  and  debase  the  prophecy,  in  order  to  make  out 
that  their  resurrection  is  not  to  take  place  until  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years  after  Christ  enters  on  his  reign  here,  and  all 
nations  become  obedient  to  his  sway  ? 

Is  the  presence  of  the  glorified  saints  on  the  earth  dnring  that 
reign,  and  the  agencies  as  kings  and  priests  they  are  to  exert,  to  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  nations  I    Are  there  any  intimations  in  the 
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prophecy  duit  the  deseent.of  the  New  Jemtalem  firom  heaven  to 
enih,  is  to  be  r^faided  with  jealousy,  aversion,  or  regret,  by  the 
MirtWed  of  that  period  f  Does  John  ntter  anything  implying  that 
he  eontemplated  it  with  sadness  and  discooragementf  Are  there 
any  hints  that  the  nations  considered  it  as  an  abridgment  of  their 
prifieges,  or  a  detraction  from  their  dignity  and  happiness,  that  they 
wen  to  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  drink.of  the  waters  of  its  rira-,  and 
be  heeled  by  the  leares  of  its  tree  of  life  f  Are  there  any  indications 
duk  it  is  wholly  unsaitable  to  God,  to  descend  with  that  dty  and 
make  it  his  tabernacle  with  men ;  that  it  is  an  infinite  degradation 
to  him,  and  infinitely  vnfavorable  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
nee  thai  Chiist  shonld  reveal  himself  visibly  in  it ;  and  be  the  light 
snd  gleiy  ef  it  f  Does  not  the  whole  representation  exhibit  it  as 
inflnitaly  eatable  and  glorious  to  him ;  and  immeasurably  propitious 
and  hiisrfd  te.men  f  Why  then  should  it  be  contemplated  by  Mr. 
BLy  md  those  whom  he  follows,  with  tmdi  extreme  dislike,  and  the 
pwpheey  subjected  to  such  Mae  and  debasing  constructions  in  order 
to  ersee  it  from  its  pages ! 

But  the  doctrine  cannot  be  struck  from  the  vision  by  the  process 
to  wfaidiMr.  B.  subjects  it,  nor  by  any  other.  The  more  thoroughly 
it  k  iufesligated,  and  the  more  fully  the  implications  of  his  construc- 
Am  ere  understood,  the  more  apparent  it  will  be  that  the  spectacle 
which  the  prophet  beheld  was  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead ; 
or  Ike  holy  dead  raised  from  death,  and  reigning  with  Christ ;  and 
dmt  it  was  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  which  it  was 
eoipioyed  to  foreshow. 

Mr.  B.,  in  interpreting  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  follows 
Ifr.  Brown  and  others  in  exhibiting  that  dty  as  the  83rmbol  of  the 
heavenly  world  in  which  he  supposes  the  redeemed  are,  after  the  last 
jadgisent,  to  reside.  This  b  an  extraordinary  mistake;  as,  1.  It  is 
eqwessly  explained  in  the  prophecy  as  the  symbol  of  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife,  by  whom  is  meant  the  risen  and  glorified  saints.  How, 
AeiifCaa  it  denote  a  remote  material  world  ?  2.  It  is  represented  as 
tonmg  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  and  being  the  tabernacle  in 
which  God  is  here  to  dwell  with  men.  How,  then,  can  it  stand  for 
fliether  world  stationed  in  the  distant  realms  of  space?  8.  The 
natfaas,  it  is  foretold,  are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  the  kings 
ijf  ike  tarth  are  to  bring  their  honors  into  it  But  how  can  they 
€urj  thdr  honors  to  it,  if  situated  in  the  remote  regions  of  space 
where  it  will  be  inaccessible  to  them  f  4.  And,  finally,  it  is  expressly 
Ibrelold  that  the  Israelites  are  to  inherit  their  land  and  the  righteous 
possess  the  earth  for  ever,  and  that  Christ  is  to  reign  on  the  throne 
€t  David  and  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  but  how  can  that  be 
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if  th«  land  d  krad,  the  earth,  and  the  throne  of  Dttrid,  aie  mmni  Io 
be  annihilated  and  the  honse  of  Jacob  cease  to  eziatf  Imtead  of 
that  abeurd  construction,  the  New  Jemsalem  is  the  Bjmbd  of  ib% 
risen  and  glorified  saints,  as  Babylon  is  the  symbol  of  the  apostafce 
hierarchies ;  and  its  descent  from  heaven  denotes  the  deeoent  of  thew 
saints  to  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  earth  is  aooordiB|^j«- 
freed  from  die  corse  brought  on  it  by  the  frdl — ^to  contiBiie  fot  etw, 
and  be  the  scene  for  ever  of  their  residence  and  reign.  Hie  ldiig> 
dom  they  are  to  possess  is  to  be  nnder  the  whole  heaven;  all  odNr 
dominions  are  to  be  subject  to  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  everiasting. — ^Dn. 
viL  13-27.  And  why  not?  Why  should  not  the  Bedeemer  rmfy 
his  promisjes  respecting  the  restitution  of  the  earth,  and  its  eternal 
inheritance  by  his  saints,  as  well  as  his  other  promiaes!  W^ 
should  he  not  redeem  the  earth  from  the  curse,  as  well  aa  its  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  make  it,  m  well  as  them,  an  everlasting  monument  of  Ui 
victory  over  his  enemies  ?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  annihilating  it| 
as  though  it  were  beyond  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  to  make  il 
the  instrument  and  theatre  of  bis  glory  ? 

Such  are  some  oi  the  principal  errors  of  Mr.  Barnes's  oommentaiy. 
The  number  we  have  passed  without  notice  is  far  greats.  They 
swarm  on  every  page.  But  these  are  enough  to  show  that  it  not 
only  is  of  no  critical  value,  but  that  it  most  seriously  miarepreseiili 
the  prophecy,  and  must  mislead  those  who  take  it  as  a  g^uide^ 
What  better  could  be  expected  of  a  writer  who  never,  aa  fiff  aa 
appears,  entered  into  any  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  prindplea  od 
which  the  symbols  are  used,  who  commenced  Ihs  work  under  a  coih 
viction  that  the  prophecy  is  not  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  exjdana- 
tion,  and  who  finally  took  Gibbon  as  the  proper  guide  to  its  mean- 
ing, instead  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  who  presents  a  key  to  the 
interpretation,  in  the  exposition  he  has  given  of  many  of  the  princi- 
pal symbols  I 

Though  marred  by  these  great  faults,  there  is  one  point  of  intereal 
on  which  it  may  be  considered  as  throwing  some  light.  It  was 
written  for  sale.  It  was  designed  to  fall  in  with  the  current  views 
of  those  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  whom  Mr.  B.  looks  fet 
patronage;  and  to  excite  and  satisfy  their  curiosity.  There  is  a 
careful  avoidance  in  it  of  everything  that  conflicts  with  their  pre[n- 
dices,  or  would  carry  them  essentially  beyond  the  point  they  have 
already  reached  in  their  anticipations  of  the  future.  There  is  scarce  a 
hint,  for  example,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  that  the  great  judgments 
with  which  the  nations  are  soon  to  be  smitten  are  to  fall  on  any 
except  Papists  and  the  upholders  of  the  Papacy.  Special  care 
is  taken  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  favorite  notions  of  the  Proteetania 
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«f  Great  Britaui.  Hie  wild  bestt,  the  image,  Babylon,  and  the  fidse 
piophet,  denote  nobodj  but  CatholioB  and  Mahometans.  No  vials  of 
vwkh,  tiienfore,  are  to  be  poured  at  the  west  cm  any  but  the  Pope 
aadhkliegea;  norat  the  east  but  on  those  who  hold  the  Mahometan 
flnlh. 

Tet  notwithstanding  this  cautious  adjustment  of  the  volume  to 
tbe  popular  impressions  at  the  moment,  he  exhibits  the  prophecy  as 
foteshowing,  with  the  most  unquestionable  certainty,  that  the  whole 
il»nation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  anti-christian  powers  is 
to  be  overthrown  and  the  Papacy  for  ever  exterminated ;  and 
Mptesenta  the  first  six  vials,  which  indicate  the  last  great  plagues,  as 
alveady  poured,  in  the  calamities  that  have  fallen  on  the  west  and  the 
ant  in  the  last  sixty  years.  The  same  impressions  are  now  very  fre- 
qaently  expnssed  by  writers  who  are  not  expectants  of  Ghrist^s  pre- 
miUennial  advent  They  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  the  views  that 
hare  become  pretty  generally  current 

This  indicates  a  very  great  change  and  progress  of  opinion.  It  is 
not  a  long  period  since  the  great  proportion  of  those  even  in  the 
lacfed  offlee  had  no  settled  or  distinct  notions  on  the  subject. 
Whether  the  anti-christian  powers  were  to  be  destroyed  in  fifty  or 
five  hundred  years,  or  were  not  to  be  destroyed  at  all,  not  one  in 
scores  had  any  clear  apprehension.  Now  most  give  such  atten- 
lioii  to  the  subject  as  to  form  specific  views  respecting  the  future. 
A  change  equally  great  has  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  their  views. 
Hoiw  long  is  it  since  it  became  a  clear  and  conspicuous  element  of 
the  general  belief  that  the  civil  rulers  of  Europe  are  the  leading 
paitifla  denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  and  that  their  overthrow  is  to 
taba  i^aee  at  the  time,  and  is  to  be  the  condition,  of  the  redemption 
if  the  race  from  the  thraldom  of  moral  and  social  evil  ?  A  vast 
proportion  of  the  present  active  generation  never  heard  the  sugges- 
iNtt — unless  in  a  mere  political  relation — till  within  a  &w  years. 
How  long  is  it  since  any  considerable  number  could  be  found  who 
■Bgaided  the  calamities  with  which  Europe  was  scourged  from  1789 
to  1880  as  those  that  are  symbolized  by  the  first  five  vials  f  It  is 
tet  a  short  time  since  the  suggestion  was  regarded  here  with  general 
ridieule.  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  to  be  as  indubitable  as 
dia  accomplishment  of  the  trumpets  is  in  the  wars  and  slaughters  by 
tbeOoths,  Saracens,  and  Turks ;  and  the  conviction  has  become  com* 
mon  to  the  thinking  of  all  classes,  that  no  long  period  is  to  pass 
before  disturbances,  revolutions,  and  conflicts  will  arise,  in  which  the 
Plq>acy  will  receive  its  final  overthrow,  and  the  despotic  dynasties, 
that  have  been  at  once  its  defenders  and  its  instruments,  will  peri^sb 
along  with  it 
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TUs  is  a  vast  dumge;  md  by  whom  or  by  whit  bw  ft  ban 
brought  about?  In  a  oonsiderable  meaanre  undoiibftedly  by  Iha 
great  eyents  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  ai  the  last  Ita;  m 
a  great  d^ree,  however,  by  mOlenarian  writen,  by  whose  labon  it  ft 
chiefly  that  the  correspondence  of  the  great  features  of  the  Freadi 
revolution,  and  the  wars  and  catastrophes  that  foUowed,  with  the  pie- 
dictions  of  the  first  six  vials,  has  been  set  forth  in  saoh  a  mamcr  ss 
to  produce  the  general  conviction  that  it  is  to  them  that  those  sym* 
bols  refer.  This  is  itself  a  very  important  resoH  of  their  laboNi  aad 
should  encourage  them  to  go  on  in  th^  endeavon  to  lead  the 
church  to  a  just  understandmg  of  the  prophecy,  lliey  will  heieifter 
have  more  numerous,  and,  on  many  points,  less  prejudiced  readat; 
and  the  great  movements  <^  divine  providence  will  soon  oonobonts 
the  truths  they  maintain  in  such  forms  as  to  overcome  the  obstadsi 
that  still  subsist  to  their  general  reception. 


2.  CouRSS  OF  THE  H16TORT  OF  MoDERN  Philosopbt.  By  IL  Vic- 
tor Cousin.  Translated  by  O.  W.  Wight.  In  two  vohnnes. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.    1852. 

This  is  an  degant  edition  of  M.  Cousin's  celebrated  lectures  on  die 
subjects,  principles,  and  history  of  intellectual  philosophy.  Hie 
translator  has  performed  his  task  with  skill,  and  exhibits  the  author 
with  his  peculiar  air,  vivacity,  and  point  M.  Cousin  is  a  speculatist 
of  the  German  school.  The  deity  is  with  him  but  an  idea  or  logical 
conception ;  his  Christiamty  is  but  a  development  or  mode  of  hmnaa 
thought ;  and  inspiration  only  an  impulse  of  natural  reason.  His 
main  doctrines  are  accordin^y  false.  His  mode,  too,  of  treating 
subjects  is  often  far  from  satisfactory.  He  sometimes  declaims  only 
when  he  professes  to  define  and  state  essential  principles ;  and  in  aim- 
ing at  novelty  and  brilliance,  he  not  unfrequently  loses  himself  in  a 
doud  of  specious  words.  He  nevertheless  handles  many  of  his 
topics  with  eminent  tact,  subjects  the  doctrines  and  fiicts  which  he 
discusses  to  an  unusually  keen  analysis,  and  gives  a  bold  and  impos- 
ing outline  of  the  forms  which  the  speculations  of  philosophers  have 
assumed  in  different  ages. 


4.  Havd-Books  of  Natural  Poilosopht  and  AsTRONoifr.  By 
Dionysius  Lardner,  D.CL.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Astronomy  in  University  CoUege,  London.     Illustrated 
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bj  upwards  of  four  hondred  engravings  on  wood.    Philadelphia : 
Blanchafd  k  Lea.    1802. 

Tms  Yolume,  in  fact,  consists  of  three,  with  sq^arate  titles,  and  fonn- 
isig  together  a  work  of  seyen  hnndred  and  fifty  pages.  The  first 
trsata  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Matter,  the  Laws  of  Force 
asid  Motion,  and  the  Theory  of  Machinery ;  the  second  of  Hydro- 
rtatja,  Hydranlics,  Pneamatics,  and  Sound ;  and  the  third  of  Optics : 
aid  they  are  excellent  compendiums  of  these  subjects.  The  number 
of  defimtioos,  laws,  fiurts,  and  solutions  of  curious  and  important 
pheMMBena  which  they  present  is  very  great  Many  of  the  pro- 
Uena  and  explanations  have  all  the  charm  of  brilliant  experiments. 
The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  statementB  of  the  most  intri- 
oale  propositions  and  descriptions  of  the  most  complicated  processes, 
ioteUigiUe  to  readers  of  all  classes.  This  volume  is  to  be  followed 
by  another  on  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Astronomy. 


4.  A  Lrtxr  to  thx  Rev.  Danikl  Dana,  D J).,  on  Professor  PtoFs 
Theology  of  New  England.  By  Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dart* 
month  College.    Boston :  Crocker  k  Brewster.     1852. 

Da.  Dava  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  whose  business  it  is  to  elect  its  teachers,  and  arraign  and 
disuisa  them,  if  they  violate  the  conditions  of  their  office  by  incnlcat- 
bg  doctrines  that  are  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  the  institution. 
Aoeoidingly,  under  the  conviction  that  important  views  advanced  by 
of  its  professors,  especially  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Park, 
unscriptural,  and  subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  the  seminary  and 
the  goapd,  he  has  endeavored  to  induce  the  trustees  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  trial,  and  compel  the  delinquent  parties  either  to  quit 
dftsir  stations,  or  conform  in  their  instructions  to  the  statutes  of  the 
instihiliiiii ;  but  without  success.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  either 
appiove  of  the  new  doctrines,  or  do  not  regard  them  as  sufficiently 
oljjectionable  to  render  it  expedient  to  notice  them ;  and  the  policy 
if  the  influential  ministers  and  laymen,  generally,  of  the  denomina- 
tioii,  appears  to  be  to  allow  the  professors  to  take  their  own  course ; 
ao  that  they  have,  in  efiect,  their  public  acquiescence  and  sanction  in 
revolutionizing  the  seminary,  and  making  it  the  instrument  of  assail- 
ing and  controverting  the  doctrines  it  was  established  to  teach,  and 
propagating  a  different  theology. 

It  is  Dr.  Lord's  object,  in  his  letter,  to  express  his  concurrence  in 
Dr.  Dana's  objections  to  the  religious  and  philosophical  speculations 
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that  now  prevail  m  New  £o j^and ;  to  aUto  hit  Tiewt  of  Twakmo9 
Park's  theology,  and  the  caiuee  by  which  his  and  other  new  doe- 
trineB  that  are  current  have  been  introduced ;  and  to  indicate  the 
iaeueB  to  which  he  deems  they  are  tending. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  diaeuesion,  it  ihonld  be 
considered  that  the  question  treated  by  Professor  Park  in  his  Goi- 
vention  Sermon,  is  wholly  different  from  that  with  which  he  occnpies 
himself  in  the  artide  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Jannaxy  last|  to 
which  Dr.  Lord  mainly  refers.  In  the  former  he  adTances  the  do^ 
trine  that  there  are  two  theologies,  one  of  the  intelitict  whidi 
sists  of  truth  just  as  it  is,  but  is  for  that  reason  unadapted  to 
the  heart  to  holy  affections,  and  is  actually  mischie?oufl  instead  of 
beneficial ;  the  other,  the  theology  of  the  heart,  which  is  fabrioated 
by  the  heart  itself^  to  suit  its  own  sensibilities,  and  is  £dse,  bat  yet 
is  the  theology  through  which  all  holy  affections  are  excited.  The 
point  he  aims  to  maintain  in  the  essay  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in 
place  of  being  the  same,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Lord^s  repre8entati<»i, 
simply  that  the  distinctive  New  England  theology  is  comprised  in 
the  three  "  radical  principles"  that  ^  sin  consists  in  choice ;  (hat  our 
natural  power  equals  our  duty,  and  also  limits  it"  On  the  soppori- 
tion,  then,  that  Professor  Park  proves  his  point  in  his  Jannaxy  essay, 
it  does  not  touch  the  question  at  all  agitated  by  him  in  his  Db- 
oourse ;  nor  show  that  the  ministers  of  New  England  who  hold  thott 
three  *^  radical  principles"  acquiesce  in  any  measure  in  his  two  theo- 
logies ;  as  there  is  no  logical  connexion  between  them.  Whatever 
judgment  then  may  be  formed  of  his  essay  on  the  New  En^^and 
theology— ^we  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read  it — it  does  not  afict 
the  doctrine  of  bis  Discourse.  His  two  theologies  remain  precisely 
where  they  were  placed  by  him  in  that  publication.  Nor  is  it,  on 
his  system,  of  the  slightest  consideration  whether  he  holds  what  he 
denominates  the  three  New  England  doctrines,  nor  whether  thoae 
doctrines  are  true ;  as,  according  to  him,  if  they  are  true,  and  thence 
belong  to  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  they  can  exert  only  a  delud- 
ing and  depraving  influence,  and  ought  never  to  be  preached ;  inas- 
much as  he  avers — ^  a  punctilious  divine,  preaching  the  exact  truth 
in  its  scientific  method,"  actually  imparts  *^  to  the  understanding  of 
his  hearers  either  no  idea  at  all,  or  a  wrong  one ;  while  ...  a  pulpit 
orator  using  words  . . .  whidi  in  their  literal  import  are  fidse,"  yet 
lodges  ^  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  the  substance  of  truth." 

This  total  diversity  of  the  two  discussions  and  disconnexion  with 
each  other,  has  not  been  properly  kept  in  mind  by  readers  and 
writers.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  by  many  that  Professor 
Park's  real  or  imagined  success  in  his  essay,  is  an  absolute  vindica- 
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tkm  of  tlie  two  theologies  of  hk  Discoime.  No  enor  could  be 
gnater.  The  vindication  of  hie  two  theologies,  if  ever  accomplished 
hj  him,  is  altogether  future. 

Dr.  Lord  does  not  present  a  very  flattering  view  of  Prolessor 
Park's  discriminative  powers : 

**  Professor  Park  is  a  remarkable  writer.  He  is  most  remarkable 
for  seeing  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  appear ;  images,  and 
not  realities ;  and  his  images  strike,  like  natural  objects  upon  the 
retina,  upside  down.  All  things  are  ideal  to  him ;  yet  not  in  the 
Ujgfaest  style  of  eclecticism ;  for,  unfortunately  for  his  attainment  of 
the  greatest  ideal  good,  *  his  pure  reason'  is  yet  dragged  and  limited 
by  his  disadvantages  of  position.  The  Assembly's  Catechism  and 
the  Statates  at  Andover  are  realities,  heavy  in  black  letter,  and  they 
yet  hold  him  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  He  is  not  like 
one  already  in  Elysium,  but  in  a  gallery  of  daguerreotypes.  He 
looks  QpoB  resemblances,  but  no  eye  lightens  upon  him,  no  cheek 
glows  at  him,  no  voice  responds  to  him,  no  hand  is  outstretched  to 
greet  him.  He  sees  exactness  and  propriety  of  form,  but  is  not 
enKvened  by  the  more  agreeable  accidents  of  color,  motion,  and 
address.  There  is  beauty,  but  not  life.  All  is  pleasant  to  the  sights 
but  the  heart  is  cold.  And  his  spectres  are  visible  only  when  turned 
from  the  son.  So  far  as  a  professor  of  theology  so  hampered  can  be, 
he  is  a  speculative  philosopher." 

He  r^rards  him  as  perfectly  sensible  that  the  doctrines  he  main- 
tains are  at  war  with  the  creed  of  the  seminary : 

^  Professor  Park  is  aware  that  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  do  not 
taaeh  his  speculative  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of 
interpretation.  He  know  that  the  statutes  which  he  has  subscribed 
do  not  teach  it  No  man  who  reads  the  Bible,  or  those  honest  com- 
pends  of  it,  Of  Ae  reads  any  other  book,  would  imagine  that  it  could 
be  justified  by  those  standards.  The  Christian  people  of  New  £ng- 
hiid  did  not,  till  the  new  philosophy  opened  their  eyes  to  a  higher 
style  of  exegesis.  To  justify  such  a  ftinciful  interpretation  was  Pro- 
fHK>r  Park's  real  though  not  ostensible  object  in  all  the  discussion 
which  he  has  carried  on.  If  it  be  science,  it  is  not  that  experimental 
science  which  was  current  in  New  England  when  Christian  experi- 
was  practical  and  not  sentimental,  and  when  the  'common 
i'  that  approved  the  theology  of  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
the  common  sense  of  the  church  of  God,  in  distinction  from  a 
few  excited  schoolmen,  or  mankind  in  general  '  who  know  not  God 
and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  If  it  be  thought 
science  that  will  endure  examination,  we  shall  know  more  of  the 
jostness  of  the  supposition  when  time  has  tested  it    But  it  may  be 
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win  to  be  jealous  beforehaiid  of  a  method  of  pbOosopbutng  m  nB- 
gkm,  which  forsakes  foots  and  experience  (or  hypothesis  and  ooajee* 
tore.  It  has  never  jet  tamed  out  well  in  histoiy ;  and,  if  b^;ds  do 
not  deceive  us,  Christendom  is  now  learning  its  futility  at  a  fast 
expense  and  waste  of  souls.** 

He  thinks  the  ddeetion  from  the  tnith  in  New  England  k  exten- 
n?e: 

**  I  fear  Ptofessor  Park  judges  truly  that  the  current  of  theologieal 
opinions  is  running  in  the  *  new'  channels.  I  fear  he  would  be  fmnd, 
if  occasion  should  serve,  in  the  centre  of  a  larger  'coteri«P  than  these 
good  men  imagine.  For  it  is  true  that  the  Assembly's  GaAediism 
has  mostly  ceased  from  the  iamilies,  schools,  and  churches  of  New 
England.  It  is  true  that  wanton  hands  have  marred  that  TenenUe 
digest  itself,  and  few  care  to  wipe  the  infamy  away.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  altering  our  confessions  and  covenants,  our  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  our  style  of  worship  in  general,  to  suit  a  more  highly 
illuminated  state  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  true  that  our  whirling 
civilisation  is  sensibly  overcoming  those  habits  of  severe  thought,  of 
patient  discrimination,  of  exact  discipline,  and  earnest  devotion,  whkh 
are  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  theology  of  the  Ikdierk 
It  is  true  that  our  venerable  ^  standing  order^  is  broken  up  by  innu- 
merable greedy  and  licentious  sects  that  substitute  philanthropy  hr 
religion,  and  reform  for  the  ordinances  of  God ;  and  that,  although 
these  successively  wither  and  disappear,  new  varieties  are  ever  bud- 
ding, and  the  constant  waste  that  is  going  on  is  with  equal  constancy 
rqwired.  Such  unequivocal  signs  exist  that  a  great  change  is  coming 
over  New  England.  And  there  is  plenary  evidence  that  this  change 
is  referable  to  a  period  when  our  theology  was  diverted  into  a  speeo- 
lative  channel,  when  its  learned  teachers  began  to  light  their  tordi  at 
the  altar  of  the  imaginative  reason,  and,  in  their  circuits  after  divine 
knowledge,  went  up  to  Alexandria  and  Athens  rather  than  to  Jeru- 
salem. All  this  looks  so  much  like  reality  that  I  would  not  risk 
much  on  a  contrary  supposition.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  predict, 
that  this  change  will  not  become  more  general  and  perpetual.  But 
Plnofessor  Park  may  yet  reckon  too  confidently  on  numbers,  lliere 
are  '  seven  thousand*  men  who  have  not  bowed  to  this  Baal  of  a 
speculative  idolatry.  There  are  many  old  prophets  who  are  mindfhl 
of  what  God  did  for  his  people  in  the  waters  and  the  wilderness; 
and  sons  of  the  prophets,  still  held  in  the  covenant,  who  know  their 
right  hand  from  the  left.    '  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure.*  ** 

The  great  question  he  holds  at  issue  is,  the  question  between  those 
who  truly  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  neolo- 
gists  who  reject  their  inspiration  and  bend  them  into  harmony  with 
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Aeir  own  oonoq>ti(»8  or  affeciiont;  and  what  ia  eBpecially  needed  ii 
a  jnst  tjBtem  of  interpretation. 

^  On  quertiona  of  mere  fiction  and  imaginatioD  the  public  cnriosity 
kaa  been  taaked  till  it  is  exhausted.  It  is  now  asleep  in  graeral.  It 
can  be  louaed,  not,  as  some  pretend,  by  higher  devcdopments  of  the 
new  adenoe^  but  only  by  a  different  issue  between  the  new  and  old. 
New  England  is  driven  to  a  new  study ;  not  philology,  nor  theology, 
nor  rhetoric,  nor  history,  as  these  have  hitherto  been  pursued,  each 
one  on  ita  own  account,  and  for  its  own  sake,  and  each  one  magnify- 
11^  itMlf  against  the  rest;  but  all  these  tc^gether,  and  eveiy  other 
nlated.  aeienee,  in  reference  to  a  knowledge  which  most  concerns  the 
reoeiTen  of  a  revelation  from  God ;  namely,  interpretation.  It  will 
ba  of  little  avail  to  ask,  hereafter,  what  good  and  learned  men  have 
imaginei  about  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  what  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
aeeoidiiig  to  the  speculations  of  human  wisdom,  or  how  most  fit,  and 
reasonable^  and  productive  of  the  greatest  happiness, — questions  all 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  faculties ; — but  what  God,  in  his 
infinite  and  holy  sovereignty,  has  ordained  t  We  are  approaching 
the  moat  important,  as  it  will  be  also  the  most  trying  of  all  altema- 
tivea,  Qod  or  man;  text,  or  commentary;  what  man's  wisdom 
teadieth,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.    It  cannol  be  evaded." 

Hie  pi^  in  the  following  passage,  a  just  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
Dr.  Woods: 

"I  seem  to  hear  another  voice,  yet  a  living  voice,  of  another  pro- 
pbet  of  the  Edwardean  school,  its  greatest  representative  and 
«xpoonder.  Of  him  we  never  lost  sight  beneath  the  waters,  or 
among  the  clouds.  His  atmosphere  has  ever  been  fresh,  serene,  and 
dear.  He  has  been  known  to  fly ;  but  only  by  mistake,  and  when 
asdted  to  pursue  the  birds  of  prey  that  were  stooping  upon  the  flocks. 
Hot  he  was  not  made  for  such  an  exercise.  His  work  lay  not  in  the 
lieights,  but  depths ;  not  among  the  fluttering  forms,  but  the  profound 
maencea  of  truth ;  and  his  wings  are  now  folded,  to  be  spread,  as  we 
tmat,  no  more,  but,  at  the  command  of  God,  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  heaven.  I  seem  to  hear  him,  in  a  soothing  voice,  a  voice  which 
has  sometimes  soothed  when  it  should  have  thundered,  respond  to  the 
dying  accents  of  his  fellow-laborer, '  Yes  I  interpretation !  we  must 
better  know  what  God  hath  spoken,  according  to  the  letter  which 
hk  wisdom  hath  indited,  and  by  the  spirit  which  proceedeth  forth  to 
believing  minds,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  Ood.'  I  seem  to  see  him  planted  on  the  dogmatic  truths  which 
he  haa  loved,  laying  off  the  polemic  harness  in  which  he  has  fought 
a  good  fight,  and  saying  '  Yes !  interpretation,  consistent  interpreta- 
tion 1  the  same  laws  for  doctrine,  precept,  history,  prophecy,  devo- 
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tion,  for  thev  are  aU  JaeU  dedarod  from  heaven,  and  ptofitaUa  ftr 
the  man  of  God.'  As  new  lines  of  light,  eTolred  by  a  eouMtont 
iotmpretation,  strike  his  admiring  yision,  I  seem  to  hear  him  whkper, 
*  How  glorious  I  and  we  have  not  adeq[aatel  j  seen  it !  In  discmnig 
the  power  of  man,  we  have  lost  sight,  in  measure,  of  the  great  power 
of  God !'  while,  with  glistening  eyes,  and  fsoe  radiant  with  hope,  he 
looks  out  upon  the  kingdom  that  is  to  come,  and  the  glory  that  ■ 
to  be  revealed." 

We  recommend  this  Letter  to  the  consideration  of  eadi  of  the 
theological  parties  whom  it  respects.  It  merits  thdr  profoundait 
attention.  Though  many  may  not  acquiesce  in  all  its  views,  there 
are  few  probably  who  will  not  feel  that  a  large  share  of  them  aie 
indisputably  just ;  and  they  express  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  not 
only  able  and  learned,  but  has  the  rare  merit  of  independence,  fidchtf 
to  his  principles,  and  candor  towards  those  from  whom  he  dissents. 


5.  Phbkomeka  of  the  Spiritual  Rappings;  a  Revival  of  the 
Ancient  Practice  of  Necromancy  or  Demonology  and  WitdicnA. 
Boston :  J.  V.  Himes.     1852. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  effects,  in  the  main,  which  are 
ascribed  by  the  originators  and  disciples  of  this  new  demonology  to 
disembodied  spirits,  as  "  real  and  supernatural,"  but  the  work  cf  the 
lost  and  malignant ;  and  holds  that  the  agency  they  are  exerting  in 
misleading  those  who  take  them  as  their  guides,  is  that  which  ii 
symbolized  by  the  unclean  spirits  that  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
the  dragon,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  false  prophet 

We  regard  the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena,  sudi  as  the 
movement  of  material  bodies,  and  the  pretended  responses  frcmi  dis* 
embodied  spirits,  as  cheats.  Tliey  are  no  more  extraordinary,  we 
take  it,  than  many  of  the  marvels  of  Anderson,  Blitz,  and  other  {ho- 
fessors  of  magic,  or  sleight-of-hand  arts.  Whenever  their  causes  are 
ascertained,  we  doubt  not  that  those  who  have  thought  them  super* 
natural  will  find  they  have  been  wholly  deceived. 

But  whatever  their  cause  may  be,  there  cleariy  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  the  work  of  disembodied  spirits.  There  is  no  direct  super- 
natural proof  that  spirits  are  the  authors  of  the  sounds,  and  the 
movements  of  furniture  and  other  material  bodies,  that  are  ascribed 
to  them.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the  supposition  except  the 
testimony  of  the  operators  or  interpreters  of  the  sounds  and  other 
phenomena.  But  they  cannot  have  any  knowledge  of  the  agency  of 
spirits  in  producing  thoee  effects,  any  more  than  other  spectators ;  and 
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fanre  sbown,  in  a  great  iiiiml)er  of  instances,  by  their  fidse  teBtimony, 
diat  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  reliance. 

It  it  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  disembodied  spirits,  as  &r  as 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  to  suppose  that  they  can  produce 
eflhcta  on  material  things,  by  their  mere  volition — the  only  mode  in 
wliich  they  can  be  supposed  to  act  on  them — such  as  men  in  the 
body  can  produce  only  by  their  muscles. 

And,  finally,  if  spirits  possessed  the  power  of  working  such  efiects, 
it  b  not  credible  that  they  would  be  contented  to  waste  it  in  the 
piodaction  of  effects  so  equivocal  and  of  so  little  adaptation  to  the 
moral  ends  they  would  seek  in  them.  If  they  were  able  by  a  mere 
T(dition  to  give  existence  to  such  phenomena,  they  might,  undoubt- 
edly, employ  their  powers  in  forms  immensely  mi>re  adapted  to 
awake  the  curiosity  and  command  the  faith  of  men,  and  lead  scores 
to  destruction  where  they  now  dupe  and  ruin  one.  Who  can  believe 
they  would  choose  such  agents  as  those  who  now  conduct  the  affair, 
or  select  such  a  grade  of  phenomena,  if  armed  with  such  an  absolute 
eontrol  of  all  the  objects  and  forces  in  the  physical  world  t  We, 
tterelbre,  cannot  suppose  that  these  deceivers  are  of  the  class  who 
an  represented  by  tbe  unclean  spirits  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  subject  is  entitled  to  a  more  careful  consideration  than  it  has 
received  from  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  delusion  is  spreading 
with  astounding  rapidity,  and  is  likely  to  gather  new  converts  as 
nadily,  for  aught  we  see,  hereafter,  as  it  has  heretofore.  It  is  highly 
derirable  that  it  should  be  fully  investigated  by  competent  persons, 
and  the  mode  of  the  deception  so  thoroughly  ascertained  and 
eipoeed,  as  to  pat  an  end  to  the  cheat 

The  writer  gives,  in  connexion  with  his  views  on  this  subject,  a 
brief  exposition  of  Rev.  xv. — ^xviii. ;  much  of  which  is  correct,  we 
think,  and  well  stated.  We  cannot  regard  the  false  prophet,  how- 
erer,  as  the  representative  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  or  think  that 
Babylon  the  Great  has  already  fallen. 


6.  Wheat  or  Chaff.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.  A.     New  York : 
B.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

Mb.  Rvle's  object  is  clearly  to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  the 
renewed  from  those  of  the  unrenewed  mind,  show  Uie  separation  of 
the  two  classes  that  is  to  take  place  at  Christ's  advent,  and  enforce 
the  necessity  of  watchfulness,  self-examination,  a  preparation  for  his 
ooming,  and  fidelity  in  all  the  duties  of  life ;  and  he  treats  these 
topics  in  a  manner  unusually  adapted  to  rouse  and  interest  the 
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reader.  None  can  peroBe  it  without  instnictUai  and  imimaioii; 
and  it  is  especially  suited  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  misled  by  works,  now  so  current,  which  exhibit  rdigion  as 
little  else  than  a  rague  and  flashy  sentimentalifiDL 


7.  Elemhttart  Lahn  Grammar  and  Exxrcisbs  ;  of  the  Claaneal 
Series,  edited  by  Dn.  Schmitz  &  Zumpt  By  Dr.  Leonaid 
Schmitz,  F.R.S.K,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  £dinbui|^ 
liiiladelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.     1852. 

This  is  essentially  an  abridgment  of  Znmpt's  Latin  Chtunmar,  and 
contains  all  of  that  excellent  work  that  is  necessary  to  the  learner  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  the  language.  It  is  on 
good  paper,  in  fair  type,  of  convenient  size ;  and  in  every  respect 
admirably  fitted  for  the  use  of  beginners. 

8.  Charges  to  the  Clkrgt  of  the  Diooksx  of  Pkhitbtltasia, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Conventions,  May,  ISIil,  and 
1852.  By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Potter,  D.D.,LL.D.  Pliik- 
delphia:  1852. 

These  are  timely  and  excellent  charges  on  the  duty  of  making  die 
word  of  God  the  great  subject  of  study,  and  implicitly  following  its 
teachings  in  contradistinction  alike  from  tradition,  and  from  the  com- 
mands and  speculations  of  men.  This  Bishop  Potter  r^rards  as  now 
eminently  obligatory,  from  the  extraordinary  errors  and  dangers  of 
the  period.  "  There  are  signs  of  impending  and  eventful  changes. 
There  are  fearful  struggles  between  capital  and  labor — between 
liberty  and  order — between  church-authority  and  private  judgment 
— between  spiritualism  and  formalism — between  ascetidsm  and  sen- 
suality— between  fatalism  and  freedom — between  mysticism  and 
dogmatism — between  belief  and  unbelief.  For  these,  then,  let  us  be 
prepared  by  diligent  communion  with  this  word,  whose  wisdom 
alone  can  be  om-  guide." 


*^*  Notices  of  other  works  are  postponed  till  the  next  number. 
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Abt.  L — ^Thb  JEIbligion  of  Geology  AifD  its  CJonkeotkd 
SoiXNCES.  Bj  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theo- 
logj  and  Geology.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  k  Oo. 
1861. 

BY   THE   EDITOB. 

Bb.  Hitchcock  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  laborious 
eoltiyators  and  popular  teachers  of  geology  in  our  oountry. 
Katurallj  ardent,  ambitious  of  success  in  whatever  he 
uiviertakes,  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  novel  and  bril- 
liant discoveries,  he  has  pursued  his  profession  with  an 
wdor  approaching  to  enthusiasm,  and  has  gained  in  it,  by 
his  investigations  of  the  strata  of  Massachusetts,  his  lectures, 
and  his  publications,  a  highly  flattering  rank.  As  he  is  a 
dei^gyman  and  professor  of  natural  theology  in  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  president,  and  as  his  speculatioDs  in 
respect  to  the  age  and  history  of  the  earth  are  regarded  by 
many  in  the  sacred  office  and  others  as  at  war  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  he  has  naturally  felt  desirous  to 
fiee  them  from  that  objection,  and  has  accordingly  made  it 
the  object  of  several  of  his  essays  or  treatises  to  reconcile  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  with   his  theory;   and 
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that  is  especiallj  his  aim  in  this  yolunie.  Of  the  aocmacy 
of  the  views  he  advances,  he  has  the  most  imdoubting  oon- 
viction.  He  regards  geology  as,  in  an  eminent  sense,  a 
science,  founded  on  indubitable  principles.  He  holds  that 
the  great  spectdative  conclusions  which  he  has  reached  are 
demonstrated  by  the  most  certain  and  ample  evidences,  and 
deems  it  as  rash  and  imphilosophical  to  reject  or  doubt 
them  as  it  were  to  question  the  great  truths  of  astronomy 
that  are  deduced  from  the  law  of  gravitation ;  maintaini 
that  they  should  be  taken  as  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  of  the  creation ;  holds  that  they  are  the 
only  means  by  which  its  genuine  import  can  be  discerned; 
and  regards  the  disbelief  and  disapprobation  with  which  many 
reject  them  as  having  their  ground  in  ignorance,  prejudice 
or  bigotry:  He  holds  that  geology,  according  to  his  con- 
struction of  it,  instead  of  being  hostile  to  revelation,  is  its 
most  genial  and  effective  auxiliary,  and  reflects  a  clearer 
and  more  dazzling  light  on  the  attributes  and  purposes  of 
God  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  claims  that 
it  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  a  subject  of  study  in  schools 
and  academies,  and  made  £Eimiliar  in  their  early  yean  to 
those  universally  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  favorable  reception  which  his  volume  has  met  from 
critics  and  readers,  and  the  large  influence  it  is  exertiDf^ 
render  the  question  whether  his  views  are  legitimate  or  not 
one  of  much  interest.  If  they  are  just,  they  assuredly 
ouffht  to  be  freed  from  some  very  formidable  difficulties  wiUi 
which  they  are  now  embarrassed,  and  verified  by  more  ded- 
sive  evidence.  If  they  are  wrong,  they  cannot  but  prove  in 
a  high  degree  mischievous,  and  ought  to  be  confuted  and 
abandoned. 

What,  then,  is  their  character?  Is  geology,  as  he  exhibits 
ity  a  science  of  such  indisputable  principles  as  he  alleges? 
Are  the  assumptions  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  the  specula- 
tive conclusions  which  he  has  adopted,  founded  on  such 
indubitable  evidence  as  he  supposes?  Are  his  theories 
unobnoxious  to  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures?  Can  they  with  propriety  be  taken  as  a  key 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  ?  Are  they  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  reflecting  so  peculiar  and  brilliant  a  light  as 
he  represents  on  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology  ? 
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We  certainly  know  of  no  grounds  on  which  an  aflSrmative 
answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions.  We  should  find 
omaelyes  perplexed  with  the  most  formidable  obstacles  were 
we  to  attempt  to  maintain  his  system.  He  is,  in  our  judg- 
menti  altogether  mistaken.  We  believe  his  theory  is  not 
only  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evidence,  but  is  at  open 
war  alike  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  that,  instead  of  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity,  it 
mufit  naturally  prove,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  influ- 
ence it  exerts,  the  means  of  weakening  the  faith  of  its 
readers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  leading  them 
to  substitute  a  religion  of  speculation  and  fancy  for  that  of 
the  Bible.  Under  this  persuasion,  we  propose  to  state  some 
of  the  principal  objections  to  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
open,  and  shall  rely  on  the  candor  and  love  of  truth 
which  he  and  other  geologists  of  the  rank  to  which  he 
belongs,  are  accustomed  to  exhibit,  to  give  them  the  consi- 
deration to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  dissent  at  the  outset  from  the  representation  he  gives 
of  the  writers  who  have  from  time  to  time  questioned  the 
aocnracy  of  the  theory  he  entertains,  and  urged  as  a  fittal 
objection  to  it,  the  contradiction  which  it  presents  to  the 
Scoriptural  history  of  the*creation.  He  exhibits  them  uni- 
Teraally  as  not  only  altogether  mistaken,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  and  the  victims  of  prejudice,  but  as  animated 
by  a  bigoted  and  malevolent  spirit.    He  says : — 

''Hen  of ' respectable  ability  and  decided  friends  of  revelation, 
hsTing  got  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  views  of  geolo- 
girts  are  hostile  to  the  Bible,  have  set  themselves  to  the  eiamination 
of  their  writings,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  understanding  the  sub- 
jeei,  as  of  finding  contradictions  and  untenable  positions.  The  neit 
alep  has  been  to  write  a  book  against  geology,  abounding,  as  we 
ndgfat  eipect  from  men  of  warm  temperament,  of  such  prejudices, 
and  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  geology,  with  striking  misap- 
prehensions of  facts  and  opinions,  with  positive  and  dogmatic  asser- 
tioilt,  with  severe  personal  insinuations,  great  ignorance  of  correct  rea- 
•oaing  in  geology,  and  the  substitution  of  wild  and  extravagant 
hypotheses  for  geological  theories." — P.  17. 

This  had  its  origin,  we  fear,  in  a  measure,  in  the  very  pre- 
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jodice  and  partj feeling  which  he  ascribes  to  those  wiiten; 
and  is  neither  just  to  them  nor  to  the  reader,  whom  it  it 
adapted  to  prepossess  with  a  distrust  of  those  who  yentme  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  geological  theory,  as  of  coum 
ignorant  and  malevolent    We  shall  not  undertake  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  fiiults,  either  of  opinion,  temper,  or  style,  into 
which  those  writers  fell.  They  are  undoubtedly  numeroiui  and 
grave.    Their  error,  however,  lay  not  in  their  ^'  belief  thid 
the  views  of  geologists  are  hostile  to  the  Bible,"  but  in  thflir 
not  selecting  the  proper  method  of  demonstrating  that  that 
is  their  character.    If,  in  place  of  wasting  their  labor  in  a 
large  degree  on  points  of  subordinate  consequence,  they  had 
on  the  one  hand  thoroughly  analysed   the  theory,  and 
pointed  out  the  fS&ct,  that  instead  of  being  based  on  indispot* 
able  truths,  it  is  founded  on  mere  assumptions  thai  are 
neither  proved  nor  consistent  with  the  laws  of  matter,  they 
would  have  effectually  confuted  it ;  and  had  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  unfolded  the  fiill  import  of  the  record  of  the 
creation*  in  Genesis,  they  would  have  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  theory  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that  nana> 
tive.    But  however  unfortunately  they  missed  their  aim  by 
not  discerning  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained, 
they  are  not  deserving  of  the  reproaches  with  which  Dr.  H. 
assails  them.    Instead,  they  are  entitled  to  credit  foir  pcnnt* 
ing  out  the  error  of  the  geological  theory  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  endeavoring  to  vindicate  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptural  history  respecting  it.    Nor  are  they  of  so 
low  a  rank  as  speculatists  and  reasoners,  as  Dr.  H.  represents. 
Great  as  their  mistakes  are,  they  are  not  greater  than  those 
into  which  the  geologists  themselves  have  fallen ;  nor  are 
the  hypotheses  and  assumptions  which  they  advance  either 
more  baseless  or  absurd  than  those  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  theory  which  Dr.  H.  himself  advances.     The  truth  ia^ 
the  subject  has  been  sadly  misunderstood  by  both  parties. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavoring  to  beat  down  those  who 
object  to  their  theory  by  imputations  of  ignorance,  prejudice^ 
and  bigotry,  as  geologists  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
do,  and  attempting  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  readers  by 
claiming  the  sanction  of  science  for  their  doctrines,  it  would 
be  wiser  in  them  calmly  to  consider  the  objections  of  their 
opponents,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  which  they  fhr- 
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flnh  to  free  their  theoiy  from  the  great  errors  with  which  it 
k  indisputably  embarrassed. 

Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  opponents  of  the  theory  that  they 
haye  missed  the  great  points  on  which  the  controversy 
tan^  and  failed  to  famish  their  readers  with  the  means  of 
%  just  judgment  respecting  it    That  is  equally  a  &ult  of 
goologists,   and  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  himself  in  the  volume 
vnder  consideration.    To  enable  his  readers  to  form  a  just 
ertimate  of  the  subject,  he  should  have  stated  clearly  what 
Ae  real  questions  are  that  are  at  issue ;  and  in  order  to  do 
that^  he  should  have  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
practical  and  speculative  geology,  and  apprised  them  that 
tba  great  £sm^  of  the  science,  which  belong  exclusively  to 
the  former,  are  not  involved  in  the  controversy  respecting 
IIm  age  of  the  world ;  that  the  doctrine  of  its  great  antiquity 
bdoogB  entirely  to  the  speculative  branch  of  the  science, 
and  18  founded  wholly,  not  on  the  nature,  bulk,  or  condition 
of  the  strata,  but  on   mere  assumptions   or  hypotheses 
raipecting  the  sources  from  which  their   elements  were 
dimwDi  and  the  agents  and  processes  to  which  they  owe  their 
fonnation ;  and  that  consequently  the  real  point  in  debate 
]%  simply  whether  those  assumptions  and  hypotheses  are 
oonaiBtent  with  the  laws  of  matter,  and  demonstrated,  or 
demonstrable,  by  satisfactory  evidence.    Not  a  hint,  how* 
«Tcr,  of  this  important  £EUit  has  £tllen  from  his  pen.    He 
oonducts  his  whole  discussion  as  though  the  question  at 
kme  respected  the  facts  of  the  strata  that  are  within  the 
^Ihere  of  our  observation,  and  are  ascertained  and  demon- 
stilted  by  the  eye  and  hand:  not  mere  hypotheses  or 
aflBomptions  respecting  the  causes  of  those  facts,  or  the 
mode  of  their  production.    "  The  substitution  of  wild  and 
extravagant  hypotheses  for  geological  theories  ^^—fads^  he 
probably  means — he  represents  as  the  fault  exdosively  of 
those  who  have  assailed  'Hhe  views''  which  ^'geolc^ts" 
entertain..    No  conception,  therefore,  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  question  in  debate  really  turns  would  ever  l^ 
gained  by  those  who  take  him  as  a  guide.    They  would 
DSlarally  suppose  it  depends  wholly  on  the  question  whether 
iSbfb  great  facts  of  the  strata  that  lie  within  our  reach  and 
sie  determinable  by  the  eye  and  hand,  are  what  geologists 
represent  them  to  be;  and  that  the  denial  accordingly  of 
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their  theory  of  the  age  of  the  earth,  is  a  denial  of  those 
&cts.  We  do  not  suppose  by  any  means  that  Dr.  Hitchcodc . 
thus  intentionally  concealed  the  real  points  that  are  at  iasue^ 
and  gave  a  &lse  view  of  the  ground  of  his  theory,  in  order 
to  escape  difficulties  he  felt  unwilling  to  meet,  and  bq^oik 
his  readers  into  an  assent  to  his  theory,  to  which  a  just 
exhibition  of  the  subject  would  have  been  an  obstacle.  He 
presented  the  question,  undoubtedly,  in  the  attitude  in  whiek 
he  contemplates  it  He  has  himself  fallen  into  the  yerj 
mistake  iuto  which  his  representations  are  adapted  to  lead 
others;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  him,  but  is  common  to  the 
whole  body  of  geologist^  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  greet 
age  of  the  earth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  so  thorou^y 
mastered  the  subject  as  he  represents,  both  he  and  they  are 
involved  in  the  most  extraordinary  misconceptions  of  it^  and 
give  as  emphatic  proo&  of  "  striking "  errors  in  respect  to 
"  fSacts  and  opinions,"  *'  great  ignorance  of  correct  reaaomng 
in  geolc^y,"  and  a  disposition  to  **  substitute  wild  and  extrfr* 
vagant  hypotheses"  for  facts,  as  are  exhibited  by  Penn,  Fair- 
holm,  YouDg,  Cole,  Wilson,  or  any  of  the  other  opponents 
of  his  theory  whom  he'reproaches  with  those  fstults. 

He  ascribes  to  those  writers,  moreover,  a  fiur  higher 
influence  than  they  have  ever  exerted.  He  represents  it  as 
the  effect  of  their  writings  that  the  religious,  generally,  are 
so  reluctant  to  assent  to  the  geological  theory  respecting  the 
age  of  the  world.    He  says : — 

"  The  warm  zeal  displayed  and  doubtless  felt  by  these  writers  for 
the  Bible ;  their  familiar  reference  to  eminent  geological  authoia,  as 
if  they  understood  them  ;  the  skill  in  philology  which  they  frequently 
exhibit ;  and  the  want  of  a  widespread  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
geology  in  the  community,  have  given  to  their  works  a  fxt  more 
extensive  circulation  than  those  works  have  had  that  view  geology 
as  illustrating  and  not  opposing  revelation.  The  consequence  is,  tint 
the  public  mind  is  possessed  of  many  prejudices  unfavorable  to  the 
religious  bearings  of  geology,  and  unfavorable  to  an  impartial  exami- 
nation of  its  claims." — Pp.  18,  10. 

This,  we  doubt  not,  is  altogether  mistaken.  The  objections, 
in  ninety-niue  cases  in  a  hundred,  that  are  felt  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  theory,  have  their  origin  in  the  point-blank 
contradiction  which  it  presents  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
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creation,  and  rise  spontaneously  and  necessarily  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  entertain  them. 

The  works  to  which  he  refers  have  had  indeed  but  a  very 
limited  circulation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Fairholm's  is  the 
ooly  one  among  them,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  has  been 
lepablished  here.  We  doubt  whether  Dr.  Hitchcock  can 
find  a  hundred  individuals  in  the  country,  even  including 
the  geologists  themselves,  who  ever  read  Penn's  volumes,  or 
those  of  Cole,  Young,  Nolan,  or  Wilson.  We  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  so  rarely  are  they  met  with,  should  it 
have  happened  that  he  has  not  himself  read  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  geologists  here,  so  far  from  having  had  to 
contend  with  a  powerful  phalanx  of  writers,  have  scarcely 
had  any  opponents ;  and  have  not  only  been  allowed  to  lec- 
ture and  publish,  almost  without  obstruction,  but  have 
enjoyed  the  direct  support,  in  a  very  large  degree,  of  both 
the  secular  and  religious  press.  No  complaint  could  be 
more  groundless  and  unjust  than  that  they  have  had  to 
encounter  illiberal  opposition.  The  dispositions  manifested 
towards  them  generally,  huve  been  eminently  friendly.  The 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  discoveries  made  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  science  abroad  especially,  and  the  important 
benefits  that  result  from  them  to  the  arts,  early  invested  the 
Babject  with  unusual  interest  to  all  classes,  excited  an  eager 
de^re  to  become  acquainted  with  its  leading  facts,  and 
aecured  to  those  who  lectured  on  it,  large  and  attentive 
audiences,  and  to  those  who  published,  numerous  readers. 
The  opposition  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  had 
its  origin  accordingly,  not  in  the  objections  of  those  foreign 
writers,  but  solely  in  the  contradictions  presented  by  their 
speculations  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  rea- 
son that  they  have  not  silenced  their  opponents  is  solely, 
that  they  have  not  freed  their  theory  firom  that  objection. 

That  geology,  indeed,  instead  of  an  exact  science,  is  yet 
in  a  very  crude  state,  and  that  Dr.  Hitchcock  himself,  in 
place  of  having  thoroughly  mastered  its  great  questions, 
has  but  very  inadequate  and  mistaken  views  respecting 
them,  is  indicated  by  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in 
respect  to  what  he  represents  as  the  principles  of  the  science. 
He  says,  in  reference  to  the  prejudices  which  he  supposes  to 
prevail  in  regard  to  it : 
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''Under  these  dreumstaiioeB,  all  tbat  I  can  do  is  to  state  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  established  prindples  of  the  science  that  hafie  a 
bearing  upon  rdigioas  truth,  and  refer  mj  hearers  to  standard  woifa 
on  the  subject  for  proof  that  thej  are  true.  If  any  will  not  tab  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  {»ooi^  I  trust  they  will  hare  candor  wti 
impaitiality  enough  not  to  deny  my  positions." — ^P.  19. 


He  thus  implies  that  the  propositions  he  was  about  to 
state  are  "  established  principles  of  the  sdence,"  from  which 
the  conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  the  world,  that  ii 
rejected  by  his  opponents,  is  deduced  by  a  scientific  process; 
and  that  if  his  positions  are  not  denied,  there  can  be  no  con- 
sistent denial  of  the  theory  which  he  professedly  founds  on 
them.  They  are  not,  however,  such  principles.  Practical 
geology  indeed  has  no  principles.  It  consists  of  £susts  that  are 
ascertained  by  the  eye,  or  touch,  exdusivelj,  not  by  a 
mathematical  or  logical  process,  from  self-evident  axioms^ 
or  abstract  truths.  Nor  has  theoretical  geology,  any 
established  principles,  like  those^  of  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  other  similar  branches  of  knowledge.  In  astronomy, 
for  example,  the  laws  of  gravity  and  motion  enable  the 
inquirer  to  reason  back  from  the  present  position  of  the  earth 
in  relation  to  the  other  planetary  bodies  and  the  sun,  to 
the  position  it  occupied  in  relation  to  them,  at  any  past 
epoch.  But  theoretical  geology  has  no  such  principles  by 
which  the  investigator  can  reason  back  from  the  present 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  determine  what  tLe  con- 
dition was  'originally  of  the  elements  of  which  it  consists ; 
where  tbey  were  deposited  immediately  anterior  to  their 
transference  to  the  localities  they  now  occupy;  what  the 
processes  were  by  which  they  were  wrought  into  their  pre- 
sent forms ;  and  what  the  periods  were  that  were  occupied  by 
those  processes.  All  our  knowledge  of  those  subjects  thi^ 
is  gained  by  the  study  of  the  globe  itself  in  contradistinction 
from  the  teachings  of  revelation,  is  acquired  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  sur£su»  of  the  earth,  and  notice  of  the  agents 
ihat  are  now  producing  changes  in  it,  and  is  the  result  of 
observation,  not  reasoned  out  from  general  physical  laws,  or 
abstract  propositions.  The  views  we  adopt  that  lie  beyond 
that  circle  of  observation,  are  views  of  probabilities  only,  or 
possibilities,  not  certainties,  demonstrated  like  the  condu- 
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nonB  in  astronomy  by  a  scientific  process.  Dr.  Hitchcock^ 
representation,  tiierefore,  that  the  science  has  such 
"established  principles,"  is  altogether  mistaken,  and  is 
adapted  wholly  to  mislead  his  readers.  The  positions  indeed 
which  he  proceeds  to  state  under  that  name,  instead  of  geo- 
logical principles,  are  nothing  more,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tionsi  than  mere  &cts,  or  supposed  fisu^ts  of  the  science,  and 
inferences  he  deduces  firom  them  respecting  the  period 
occapied  in  the  formation  of  the  strata,  and  the  age  of  the 
workL  Thus,  the  first  which  he  presents,  instead  of  a 
principle,  he  himself  denominates  a  conclusion. 

.  «<Tlie  fint  important  eomclution  to  which  eyery  careful  chiervtr 
irin  come  k,  that  the  rodn  of  all  sorts  which  compose  the  present 
cnist  of  the  globe,  so  &r  as  it  has  beoi  explored,  at  least  to  the  depth 
of  iereral  miks,  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  second  causes; 
that  k,  they  are  now  in  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  they 
wera  ot^ginaUy  created.'' — ^P.  19. 


instead  of  a  sdentific  principle,  is  thus  a  mere  ''  con- 
diiaoni'*  and  a  conclusion  obtained  by  the  observaticm  of 
qi^pdOfonoes,  and  furnishes  no  basis  for  an  inference  respecting 
the  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  rocks  were 
derived,  or  the  period  which  was  occupied  in  their  construo* 


His  fourth  position  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  soientifie 
principle. 

**  It  is  denumsirated  that  the  present  continents  of  the  globe^  with 
pmhf  the  exception  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains,  have  for  a 
long  period  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  have  been 
•abseqaently  either  elevated  into  their  present  position,  or  the  waters 
have  been  drained  off  from  their  surface.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  principle  in  geology;  and  though  re^uded  with  mudi 
aeqiticism  by  many,  it  is  as  satisfiu^torily  proved  as  any  principle  of 
phyiieal  science  not  resting  on  mathematical  demonstration.*' — ^P.  21. 

But  this^  instead  of  a  "principle  of  geology,"  is  a  mere 
&ct^  and  a  &ct,  by  his  own  representation,  that  is  ascertained 
by  observation;  not  deduced  by  a  scientific  process.  In 
place  of  a  principle  of  theoretical  geology  by  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust  are  to  be  solved,  it  is  itself 
one  of  the  &ctB  which  it  is  the  express  office  of  that  bxaaoh 
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of  the  science  to  explain.    His  aixlli  position  is  still  more 
unworthy  of  the  rank  of  a  principle  of  the  science. 

^  The  foesiliferoiis  rocks,  or  such  as  contain  animak  and  plantii  an 
not  less  than  six  or  seven  miles  in  perpendicular  thickness,  and  are 
composed  of  hundreds  of  alternating  layers  of  different  kinda,  aJl  of 
whidi  appear  to  have  been  deposited,  just  as  rocks  ore  now  lbnnh|^ 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas ;  and  henee^  their  depontiom  wmd 
hate  occupied  an  immense  period  of  time.  Even  if  we  admit  Aat 
this  deposition  went  on  in  particular  places  much  faster  than  at 
present,  a  variety  of  facts  forbids  the  supposition  that  this  was  die 
general  mode  of  their  formation." — P.  21. 

This  position  thus,  instead  of  a  principle,  consists,  firs^  of 
the  two  fSaicts  that  the  fossiliferons  rocks  are  of  great  ill- 
ness, and  that  they  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  layers; 
next,  of  the  supposed  or  asserted  fact,  that  they  "  appear''  to 
have  been  deposited  just  as  rocks  are  now  forming;  and 
lastly,  of  the  inference  from  this  supposed  and  those  real 
fitcts,  of  the  period  which  their  deposition  occupied.  Can 
anything  transcend  the  misapprehension  Dr.  Hitchcock  indi- 
eates  in  denominating  this  complication  of  fact,  appearance^ 
and  inference,  a  principle  of  the  science  ?  In  place  of  a 
principle  by  which  the  great  problems  of  theoretical  geology 
are  to  be  explained,  they  are  themselves  the  identical  fiMSti 
and  problems  which  it  is  the  office  of  that  branch  of  the 
science  to  resolve. 

Of  the  same  character  are  his  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
imagined  principles. 

^  The  remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  in  the  earth  are  not 
mingled  confusedly  together,  but  are  found  arranged,  for  the  most 
part,  in  as  much  order  as  the  drawers  of  a  well  regulated  calnnet 
In  general,  they  appear  to  have  lived  and  died  on  or  near  the  spols 
where  they  are  now  found ;  and  as  countiess  millions  of  these 
remains  are  often  found  piled  together  so  as  to  form  almost  entire 
mountains,  ihe  periods  requisite  for  their  formation  must  have  hem 
im^mensely  long^  as  was  taught  in  the  preceding  proposition. 

^  Still  further  confirmation  of  the  same  important  principle  is  found 
in  the  well  established  fact^  that  there  have  been  upon  the  gk)be, 
previous  to  the  existing  races,  not  less  than  five  distinct  periods  of 
organised  existence ;  that  is,  five  great  groups  of  animals  and  plants, 
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10  completely  independent  that  no  species  whatever  is  found  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  have  lived  and  successively  passed  away  before  the 
creation  of  the  races  that  now  occupy  the  surface.  Other  standard 
writers  make  the  number  of  these  periods  as  many  as  twelve. 
Cjomparative  anatomy  testifies  that,  so  unlike  in  structure  were  these 
different  groups,  that  they  could  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same 
diBiate  and  oUier  external  circumstances. 

^In  the  earliest  times  in  which  animals  ^d  plants  livedo  die 
dimate  over  the  whole  globe  appears  to  have  been  as  warm  as,  or 
etven  warmer  than,  it  is  now  between  the  tropics ;  and  the  slow 
ehange  from  warmer  to  colder  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  oaiiae 
of  the  successive  destruction  of  the  different  races ;  and  new  ones  were 
created,  better  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  globe ;  and  yet 
each  group  ieeme  to  have  occupied  the  globe  through  a  period  of 
great  length ;  so  that  we  have  here  another  evidence  of  the  vast 
cjd»  of  duration  that  must  have  rolled  away  ever  since  the  earth 
became  a  habiUble  globe."— Pp.  21,  22. 

Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  the  mixture  of  &ct|  appear- 
ance, opinion,  and  inference  of  which  these  propositions 
conaiflt,  are  not  scientific  principles  7  These  facts  and  appear- 
mnces  are  the  very  things  which  it  is  the  business  of 
theoretical  geology  to  resolve ;  not  maxims  or  laws  by  which 
the  great  problems  of  that  branch  of  the  science  are  to  be 
determined — namely,  whence  it  was  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  strata  consist  were  derived ;  what  the  agents  and 
processes  were  by  which  they  were  transferred  to  their  pre- 
sent localities,  and  wrought  into  thdr  present  forms;  and 
what  the  periods  were  that  were  occupied  in  their  constmc- 

tion. 

We  add  two  more  out  of  his  seventeen  '*  principles.^ 

**  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  an  enormous  amount  of 
erotkm  by  the  action  of  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  and  the  atmosi^ere; 
The  oeean  has  worn  away  the  solid  rock  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
not  leM  than  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  rivers  have  eut  ehaa- 
fteb  through  the  hardest  strata  hundreds  of  feet  deep  and  several 
flules  long;  both  of  which  effects  demand  periods  inconoeivaUy 
long. 

**  At  a  comparatively  recent  date,  northern  and  southern  regioos 
have  been  swept  over  and  worn  down  by  the  joint  action  of  ice  and 
water,  the  force  in  general  having  been  directed  towards  the  equa- 
tor.**— Pp.  23,  24. 
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These,  again,  instead  of  theoretical  principles,  are  mere 
&ct8  of  practical  geology,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  &eore- 
tical  branch  to  account  for  on  scientific  principles,  that  i%  in 
other  words,  in  consistency  with  the  nature  of  the  agents  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  ef&cta 
were  brought  into  existence.  He  has,  thus,  in  each  of  these 
"  positions,"  and  nearly  all  his  others,  confounded  the  ficia 
of  the  earth's  crust,  which  are  to  be  explained,  with  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  their  explanation  is  to  be 
wrought  out.  The  only  propositions  in  his  series  that  can  in 
even  a  vague  sense  be  considered  as  principles,  are  the  fid- 
lowing. 

^  The  same  general  laws  appear  to  hare  always  prevailed  on  At 
globe,  und  to  have  controlled  the  changes  that  hare  taken  plaee  on 
and  within  it  We  come  to  no  spot^  in  the  history  of  the  n)d%  in 
which  a  system  different  from  that  which  now  prevails  appean  to 
have  existed.  Great  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  animala  and 
plants  do  indeed  occur,  as  well  as  changes  on  a  scale  of  magnitade 
unknown  at  present ;  but  this  was  only  a  wise  adaptation  to  pecoKar 
circumstances,  and  not  an  infringement  of  the  general  law. 

*'  The  geological  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  and  ii 
now  undergoing,  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  same  agendei, 
▼iz.  heat  and  water."— Pp.  20,  21. 

But  these  are  rather  facts  or  truths  that  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  speculating  respecting  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  than  principles  by  which  its  construction  is  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  by  the  agents  or  forces  by  which  changes 
are  wrought  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  laws  by  which 
those  forces  are  governed,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  gives  no 
statement — that  the  phenomena  of  the  strata  are  to  be 
accounted  for ;  not  by  the  mere  fact  that  those  forces  are 
the  same  as  are  now  effecting  changes  on  the  surface,  and  thai 
Aeirlaws  have  been  the  same  in  all  past  ages  as  those  thai 
now  control  them.  Moreover,  besides  the  agents  he  enume^ 
rates,  "heat  and  water" — ^the  forces  of  chemistry,  electricity, 
and  magnetism — ^unless  they  are  considered  as  included  in 
the  former, — and  of  gravity,  have  had  an  important  agency 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth's  surfiu^ 

He  has  thus,  through  the  whole  series  of  his  propositions^ 
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eaturelj  miflsed'the  point  at  which  he  was  professedly  aim- 
ing. CSan  any  more  decisive  evidence  be  desired  that 
geology,  as  he  treats  is,  is  not  such  an  exact  and  demonstza- 
tive  science  as  he  represents  it  ?  Can  more  unanswerable 
pioo&  be  needed  than  he  gives  in  this  mistake  of  fiusts,  ap* 
pearanoes,  and  inferences  for  theoretic  principles,  that  instead 
of  thoroughly  comprehending  the  subject,  his  views  aie 
extremely  vague  and  imphilosophic  ? 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  his 
whole  theoretical  cfystem  rests,  not  on  the  facts  of  the  science, 
bat  on  suppositions  or  assumptions  that  not  only  cannot 
be  proved,  but  are  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  themselves 
of  matter.  He  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  commonly  enter- 
tuned  by  geologists,  that  the  earth  existed  originally  either 
in  the  form  of  gas,  or  in  fusion  from  intense  heat ;  that  as  it 
gradually  cooled  the  molten  ocean  became  covered  with  a 
eoat  of  granite,  which  was  at  length  thrown  up  in  mountain 
ranges  and  continents ;  and  that  it  was  by  their  disintegration 
and  transportation  to  the  ocean  that  the  present  strata  of  the 
l^be  were  formed.  Yet  this,  he  admits,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  hypothecs. 

**  There  is  no  liUJe  reason  to  believe  that,  previous  to  the  forma- 
tkn  of  the  stratified  rocks,  the  earth  passed  through  changes  that 
lequired  vast  periods  of  time,  by  which  it  was  gradually  brought 
iBto  a  habitable  state.  It  is  even  believed  that  one  of  its  earliest 
eoeditions  was  that  of  vapor ;  that  gradually  condensing,  it  became 
a  melted  globe  of  fire,  and  that  as  it  gradually  cooled,  a  crust 
farmed  over  its  surface ;  and  so  at  last  it  became  habitable.  AU 
ikU  is  indeed  hypothesis ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  place  it  in  the 
aame  rank  as  the  other  proofe  of  the  earth's  antiquity,  already 
adduced.  Still  this  hypothesis  has  so  much  evidence  in  its  favor, 
that  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  most  cautious  philosophers  of  the 
present  day  have  adopted  it,  and  if  it  be  indeed  true,  it  throws  back 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  a  period  remote  beyond  calculation  or 
omeeption.'' — P.  SO. 

'*  All  this"  is  thus,  by  his  own  concession,  mere  "  hypo- 
thesis.^ But  it  is  altogether  unphilosophical  and  absurd  to 
attempt  to  build  a  demonstrative  science  on  such  a  sheer 
pposition,  and  to  treat  the  conclusion  that  is  foimded  on  it, 
I  a  &ct  or  truth  that  is  proved  *'  by  the  strictest  rules  of  the 
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Baoonian  plulosopby."  The  inference  that  has  nothing  more 
than  such  an  hypothesis  for  its  basis,  cannot  possibly  hare 
any  higher  certainty  or  autliority  than  the  conjectural  pre- 
mise from  which  it  is  deduced.  Yet  this  hypothesis  he  in 
fiust  makes  the  foundation  of  his  whole  theory  respecting 
the  age  of  the  world ;  and  he  proceeds  on  it  through  moit 
of  his  reasonings,  as  an  absolute  certainty  instead  of  a  mere 
supposition.    Thus  he  says,  in  a  subsequent  page : 

^  Geology  teaches  that  the  time  has  been  when  the  earth  existed  ai 
s  molten  masB  of  matter,  and  therefore  all  the  animals  and  planti 
now  eadsting  upon  its  surface,  and  all  those  buried  in  ita  rodgr 
strata,  must  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have  been  created.  •  •  .  • 
So  many  and  so  decisive  are  the  facts  which  point  to  the  origiDal 
igneous  fluidity  of  the  globe,  that  no  competent  judge  thinks  (tf  doiibi> 
ing  that  all  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  certainly  its  cniati 
has  some  time  or  other  been  in  that  state.     •    .    .     • 

^  To  prove  the  original  igneous  fliudity  of  the  globe,  we  might  have 
adopted  another  course  of  argument  All  ¥rill  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  far  more  elevated 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  planetary  spaces.  The  inevitable  resnh 
is,  from  the  known  laws  of  heat,  that  ita  radiation  into  the  celestial 
spaces  is  constantly  going  on,  and  consequently  the  earth's  tempoa- 
tare  is  being  constantly  lowered.  Who  can  tell  us  now  when  this 
process  of  refrigeration  commenced  ?  If  no  one,  then  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  heat  was  great  enough  to /use  the  wkoU 
globe.  And  the  facts  already  stated  confirm  such  an  inference ;  for 
all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  show  that  the  earth  may  be  passing 
through  regions  of  various  temperatures,  in  its  march  aronnd  the 
centre  of  centres,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  dreamy  conjee- 
tnres. 

**  In  order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  argument,  sustained  by  so  many 
facts  in  geology,  just  picture  to  yourselves  this  vast  globe  as  a  mass  of 
liquid  fire.  From  such  a  world  everything  organic  must  have  been 
excluded,  and  every  thing  combustible  consumed,  and  only  such  com- 
binations  of  matter  have  existed  as  incandescent  heat  could  not  deam- 
poseP—V^.  162-164. 

His  supposititious  globe  of  "  liquid  fire  "  is  thus  converted 
by  him  into  a  real  one ;  its  reality  is  represented  as  demon- 
strated by  a  great  variety  of  evidences ;  and  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  his  theory  respecting  the  formation  of  the  strata,  and 
the  great  age  of  the  earth.    But  this  hypothesis  of  the  origi- 
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nal  fusion  of  the  globe,  its  investitare  with  a  covering  of  . 
granite  by  the  radiation  of  the  heat,  the  elevation  of  a  por- 
tion of  that  granite  sur&ce  into  continents  and  islands,  and 
the  formation  of  the  strata  by  their  disintegration  and  the 
transference  of  their  detritus  to  the  ocean,  is  not  only  an 
altogether  inadequate  basis  for  a  demonstrative  theory  of 
the  age  of  the  earth,  but  is  itself  inconsistent  in  all  its  steps 
with  *  the  laws  of  matter,  and  a  palpable  and  consummate 
solecism. 

In  the  first  place,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  earth  in  its  first  condition  was  a  vast  ocean  of  gas — 
which  Dr.  H.  does  not  fully  adopt,  and  which  is  embarrassed 
by  insuperable  difficulties — the  supposition  that  it  was  cre- 
ated in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  is  a  contradiction  to  na- 
ture. For,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  article,  fusion  is  a 
condition  of  matter  that  results  ftom  an  action  of  its  partid^ 
or  elements  on  each  other,  as  in  many  chemical  processes, 
and  in  combustion,  by  which  heat  that  had  before  been  latent 
in  ii^  is  developed.  It  implies  the  previous  existence,  there- 
fore, of  its  elements  in  a  different  state.  To  suppose  the 
world  to  have  been  created  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  as  soleois- 
tioal  as  it  were  to  suppose  a  person  created  with  a  memory 
of  some  mental  process  of  which  he  had  not  been  the  sub- 
ject^ or  to  conceive  of  persons  as  bom  the  children  of  indivi-, 
duals  who  are  not  their  parents,  which  is  against  the  laws 
of  nature.  It  is  a  gross  self-contradiction  to  suppose  any- 
thing to  be  produced  by  a  creative  fiat  in  a  state,  which,  ac- 
oording  to  the  established  constitution  of  matter,  can  only 
lesalt  fiK)m  a  previous  existence  in  a  different  condition. 
All  the  other  parts  of  that  hypothesis  are  equally  at  war  with 
the  laws  of  matter.  Such  is  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  gra- 
nite over  the  molten  ocean.    He  says : — 

**  K  we  suppose  the  earth  originally  to  have  been  merely  a  dif- 
Aised  mass  of  vapor,  like  comets  or  nebulaB,  I  can  conceive  how,  by 
the  operation  of  such  natural  laws  as  now  exist,  it  might  have  been 
condensed  into  a  soh'd  globe ;  into  a  melted  state  indeed,  from  the 
imonnt  of  beat  extricated  in  the  condensation.  Those  same  laws 
miffht  tuhsequently  form  over  the  molten  mass  a  solid  crusty  which  at 
Umgih  might  he  ridged  and  furrowed  by  the  action  of  internal  hmi 
90  ms  to  form  the  basis  of  continents  and  the  beds  of  oceans.    In  doe 
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time  the  vapors  mi^t  oondense  so  as  to  fill  those  basins  with 
and  by  the  mutual  and  alternate  action  of  the  waters  above  and  ilia 
heat  beneath,  the  rocks  might  be  comminuted,  so  as  to  fonn  the 
basis  of  soils.  So  fiur  might  the  arrangements  of  the  world  liava  pto* 
eeeded  by  natural  laws.^ — ^P.  389. 

But  the  laws  to  which  the  matter  of  the  globe  is  sabjeotadi 
would  have  rendered  the  formation  of  a  crust  upon  BQcih  a 
fiery  ocean  impossible.  For  as  all  substances  occupy  a  laigier 
apace  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  than  when  solidifiedi  had 
any  particles  or  small  portions  of  the  surfiuse  become  oys- 
taUized  into  granite,  as  by  that  process  their  bulk  would  have 
diminished,  and  their  density  become  greater  than  that  of 
the  molten  ocean  on  which  they  were  formed,  thej  would 
have  instantly  sunk  by  their  superior  weight  into  the  depAi 
of  the  fiery  sea ;  and  though  they  would  have  been  again 
fused,  yet  as  all  other  particles  or  masses  that  might  have 
been  subsequently  crystallized,  woidd  have  sunk  in  like 
manner  into  the  abysses  of  the  molten  ocean,  the  result 
woidd  have  been  that  those  abysses  would  have  been  the 
scenes  of  the  first  permanent  solidification,  and  the  suz6oe 
of  the  globe'  the  last 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  that  would  not  have  so 
immediately  taken  place,  but  that  the  first  crystallized  por- 
tions would  have  been  again  fused  ere  they  had  descended 
fskX  beneath  the  surfieuse,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  descent  of 
those  particles  or  small  bodies  would  have  been  to  cool  the 
exterior  of  the  molten  ocean  to  the  depth  of  a  number  of 
feet,  and  convert  it  at  length  into  a  solid  stratum ;  the  agen- 
cies to  which  it  would  have  been  subjected,  would  neverOie- 
less  have  speedily  broken  it  up  into  fragments,  and  len* 
dered  its  descent  inevitable  into  the  liquid  abysses  beneaA. 
For  the  face  of  such  a  liquid  globe  would  not  have  been  st 
rest    It  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  subject  to  tidea^ 
like  our  ocean,  that  would  have  kept  its  sur&ce  in  perpetusl 
fluctuation  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  intense  heat  driving 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  fiery  flood  by  expansion  into  the 
higher  regions,  and  causing  the  descent  of  colder  air  into  its 
place,  would  have  generated  tempests  and  whirlwinds  of 
such  resistless  violence  as  would  have  thrown  the  molten 
ocean  into  the  wildest  coipmotion,  while  the  supposed  gra- 
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nite  orast  was  forming,  and  rent  and  dashed  it  into  frag- 
ments, which  bj  their  great  size  the  force  of  gravity  would 
hAYe  borne  to  a  &r  greater  depth  in  the  flood  beneath,  or 
ibey  would  have  become  re-fused.  The  disturbing  effect  of 
sach  a  flery  sea  on  the  atmosphere,  is  exemplified  in  a  mea- 
siiie  by  the  furious  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds  that  are  gene- 
rated by  the  molten  streams  that  are  thrown  up  from  the 
ToloanoeB  on  Hawaii 

**  The  intense  heat  of  the  fountain  and  stream  of  lava  caused  an 
influx  of  oool  air  from  every  quarter ;  this  created  terrific  whirlwinds 
which,  constantly  stalkiug  about  like  so  many  sentinels,  bade 
deftanoe  to  the  daring  visitor.  These  were  the  most  dangerous  of 
anytluDg  about  the  volcano.  Sometimes  we  were  compelled  to  proa- 
tn^  ourselveB  for  safety.  Once  we  ventured  within  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  great  jet ;  soon  one  of  the  most  terrific  whirlwinds 
Ibnned  at  the  crater,  and  advanced  straight  towards  us,  threatening 
us  with  instant  ruin ;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  it  spent  its  force  and 
tamed  to  the  right,  leaving  us  to  make  a  rapid  retreat 

**  We  aaw  a  similar  one  whirling  round  the  jet,  and  concealing  it 
with  a  dense  cloud  of  ashes,  as  if  engaged  in  a  furious  combat  Hie 
two  contending  elements  presented  a  most  wonderful  spectade. 
When  the  strife  ceased,  the  foimtain  appeared  in  constant  action,  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred.  Clouds  approaching  the  volcano 
were  driven  back,  and  set  moving  in  wild  confusion." — Letter  cf  H. 
Kkmeff^  AprU^  1852,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Seiena^  Sept 
1852,  p.  268. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  such  a  granite  crust,  not- 
withstanding these  obstacles,  might  have  been  formed ;  the 
theory  will  still  be  embarrassed  by  insuperable  difficulties, 
inasmuch  as  no  force  would  have  existed  beneath  by  which 
that  crust  could  have  been  elevated  into  mountains  and  conti- 
nents. Dr.  Hitchcock  indeed  assumes  that  volcanic  forces 
might  naturally  have  existed  in  the  interior  by  which  the 
dyBtallized  surface  would  have  been  thrown  up  into  oon- 
tinente  and  mountain&    He  says : — 

^  Ton  can  conceive  how  a  solid  crust  might  have  fonned  over  the 
Tist  lery  ocean,  by  the  simple  radiation  of  heat ;  and  then  too,  by 
Batnral  laws,  might  the  vapors  have  been  condepsed  into  oceans  and 
clouds,  while  volcanic  force  within  mi^ht  have  lifted  up  our  conU- 
iMiii  and  mountains  above  (he  Jlood.^^^F.  164. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  in.  24 
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Bat  no  such  yolcanic  force,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  pp.  800-802,  could  exist  in  such  a  mol- 
ten globe.  By  his  own  admission  on  the  page  we  have  just 
quoted,  "  from  such  a  world  everything  organic  must  have 
been  excluded,  and  everything  combustibk  cansufned^  and 
only  such  combinations  of  matter  have  existed  as  moondb- 
scent  heat  could  not  decomposey  There  would  have  been 
nothing  in  it,  therefore,  that  could  undergo  a  further  chemi- 
cal action,  by  which  additional  latent  heat  could  be  deve- 
loped ;  and  thence  nothing  by  which  an  expansive  finroe 
oould  be  generated  to  upheave  the  crystallized  surfiu»  into 
continents  and  mountains.  Had  such  a  granite  crust  then 
been  crystallized  in  the  manner  he  supposes,  it  would  neces- 
sarily, &om  the  want  of  a  disturbing  agent  beneath,  have 
remained  at  the  geological  level  at  which  it  was  formed,  and 
oould  not  have  filled  the  office,  therefore,  which  h^  the(»7 
assigns  it,  of  furnishing  by  disintegration  the  materials  of  the 
present  strata. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  the  requisite  volcanic  forces 
might  have  been  generated  in  such  a  world ;  thai  such  a 
granite  crust  might  have  been  elevated  into  continents ;  and 
that  they  might  have  been  disintegrated,  transferred  to  the 
ocean,  and  wrought  into  our  present  strata ;  still,  had  the 
interior  of  the  globe  continued,  as  his  theory  represents,  in  a 
molten  state,  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  at  the  upheavtl 
and  dislocation  of  the  strata  which  took  place  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  present  mountains,  the  fragments  into  which  they 
were  broken,  would  have  sunk  by  their  immense  weight  into 
the  flood  beneath,  and  their  place  at  the  sur&ce  been  agsin 
occupied  by  the  molten  ocean.  For,  as  many  of  these  fnig- 
tnents  are  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  perhaps  fifty  miles 
in  length ;  -and  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  while  they  are  only  of  five,  six,  seven,  or 
at  the  most  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  thickness,  and  ihqr  v^ 
turned  up  edge-wise  or  at  a  sharp  angle,  the  base  on  which 
they  rested  at  the  moment  of  their  assuming  that  positioDr 
was  so  narrow  compared  to  their  bulk,  that  had  that  bise 
been  a  molten  ocean,  their  weight  so  much  greater,  pnopo^ 
tionally,  than  the  resisting  power  of  that  ocean,  would  have 
borne  them  down  headlong  an  immeasurable  distance  into 
the  abyss  beneath.    The  supposition  that  such  vast  masieB 
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presenting  so  diglit  a  snr&oe  to  the  sustaining  element, 
should  continue  to  float  like  ice  upon  water,  as  though  thej 
were  immeasurably  lighter  than  the  molten  lava  beneath 
them,  is  as  solecistical  and  absurd,  as  it  were  to  suppose  that 
if  similar  masses  of  granite  were  thrown  upon  our  present 
oceans,  they  would  swim  instead  of  sinking,  till  they  mot  a 
solid  base.  * 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  from  the  laws  of  nature,  that  on 
his  hypothesis  such  a  granite  crust  of  the  globe  as  he  con- 
templates,  could  never  have  been  formed ;  and  thence  that 
his  system  of  theoretical  geology  which  is  founded  on  that 
hypothesis,  is  neither  such  a  demonstrative  science  as  he 
represents  it,  nor  has  the  merit  in  any  measure  of  truth,  but 
is  in  as  open  conflict  with  the  laws  of  matter,  as  it  is  with 
the  word  of  Ood. 

And,  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  utter  fallacy  and 
enor  of  the  arguments  which  he  employs  to  demonstrate 
the  great  age  of  the  world.    He  asks: — 

''Doet  geology  teach  dUUneUy  and  uneonirovertiblyf  that  the 
worid  moBt  have  existed  during  a  loDg  period  prior  to  the  ezistaBce 
of  the  races  of  organised  beings  that  now  occupy  its  surface  f 

**  To  give  a  popular  view  of  the  evidence  sustaining  the  affiraa- 

Ihro  of  this  question  is  no  easy  task.    It  needs  a  full  and  aocmmU 

soq[iiaintance  with  the  multiplied  facts  of  geology,  and  what  is  $iiU 

fman  rarty  a  familiarity  with  geological  reasoning^  in  order  to /eel 

fif  fiUl  force  of  the  arguments  that  prove  the  high  antiquity  qf 

iks  globe.,    Yet,  I  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  presume  upon  a  high 

degree  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 

goology  among  those  whom  I  address." — Pp.  50,  51. 

• 

What  sort  of  "  sdentific  knowledge"  that  is  of  which  Dr. 

EL  entertains  so  high  an  estimate,  and  what  the  kind  of  rea- 
soning is  by  which  his  geological  theory  is  sustained,  the 
feeder  has  some  means  of  judging  from  the  fitct  we  have 
sbeady  pointed  out^  that  his  whole  theoretical  system  is 
fannded  on  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
the  hots  of  the  strata,  and  incapable  of  being  proved,  but  is 
in  open  antagonism  to  the  most  essential  and  palpable  laws 
of  matter.  Had  Dr.  H.  been  inyolved  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  gravitating  power, 
eoold  he  have  fiUlen  mto  greater  and  more  fatal  blundeia? 
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The  exemplificatioiis  he  proceeds  to  give  of  his  "  familiaritj 
with  geological  reasoning,^  are  not  of  a  more  creditable  cha- 
racter.   He  says : — 


^In  the  fint  place,  I  must  recur  to  a  jirtiid^- already 
stated  in  a  former  lecture,  viz. :  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
rocks  presents  irresistible  CTidence,  that  in  their  present  oonditioa, 
they  are  all  the  result  of  second  causes ;  in  other  words,  thejr  an 
not  now  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  originally  crafted. 
Some  of  these  have  been  melted  and  reconsolidated,  and  crowded  in 
between  others,  or  spread  over  them.  Others  have  been  worn  down 
into  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  by  water  and  other  agents,  and  agab 
cemented  together,  after  having  enveloped  multitudes  of  animals 
and  plants,  which  are  now  imbedded  as  organic  remains.  In  short, 
all  known  rocks  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  their  present  state 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  agencies.*^ — P.  51. 

^  Bat  these,  instead  of  "  a  principle"  by  which  the  great 
antiquity  which  he  ascribes  to  the  earth  is  to  be  distinctly 
and  uncontrovertibly  "  demonstrated,"  are  the  phenomena,  or 
effects,  for  which  he  professes  to  give  a  scientific  explanation, 
according  to ''  the  strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  pfailosophy." 
The  mere  consideration  that  they  are  the  work  of  second 
causes,  does  not  prove  the  point  he  attempts  to  establish  by 
it.  The  question  whether  the  vast  space,  which  he  supposes; 
was  occupied  in  their  production,  depends  on  the  nature  of 
those  causes,  the  condition  of  the  materials  of  the  strata  on 
which  they  exerted  their  forces,  and  the  scale  on  which  they 
acted.  He  thus,  in  his  first  argument,  confounds  titefacis  he 
is  to  explain,  with  tiie  modes  in  which  they  were  brought 
into  existence,  and  accordingly  takes  for  granted  the  point 
which  he  professes  to  prove. 

His  next  argument  is  a  still  worse  specimen  of  "  geologi- 
cal reasoning;"  as,  first,  he  is  mistaken  in  the  asserted  &ct  on 
which  he  founds  it ;  and  next,  that  fact,  if  admitted,  oonld 
yield  no  support  to  his  conclusion.    He  says : — 

^  In  the  second  place,  processes  are  going  on  by  which  rocks  are 
formed  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  con- 
stitute the  great  mass  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  all 
the  rocks  were  formed  in  a  simflar  manner.  Beds  of  gravel,  for 
instance,  are  sometimes  cemented  togeth^  by  heat,  or  iron,  or  lime, 
BO  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  conglomerates  found  in  mountain 
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nuuues  among  the  ancient  rocks.  Clay  is  sometimes  converted  into 
■late  by  heat,  as  is  soft  marl  into  limestone  by  tbe  same  cause.  In 
fibDt,  we  find  causes  now  in  operation  that  produce  all  tbe  Tarieties 
of  known  rocks,  except  sonle  of  tbe  oldest,  which  seem  to  need  only 
a  greater  intensity  in  some  of  the  causes  now  at  work  to  produce 
them.  By  ascertaining  tbe  rate  at  which  rocks  are  now  forming, 
therefore,  we  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  tbe  time  requisite  to  pro- 
duce those  constituting  the  crust  of  tbe  globe.  If,  for  instance,  we 
can  determine  bow  fast  ponds,  lakes,  and  oceans  are  filling  up  with 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  conveyed  to  their  bottoms,  we  can  judge  of 
the  period  necessary  to  produce  those  rocks  which  appear  to  have 
beeo  formed  in  a  similar  manner;  and  if  there  is  any  evidence  that 
the  process  was  more  rapid  in  early  times,  we  can  make  due  allow- 
aaoa."— Pp.  51,  52. 

Bat,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  H.  is  wholly  mistaken  in  repre- 
aepting  that  rocks  are  now  forming  like  those  of  the  princi- 
pal strata,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  thej  were  con- 
Btrocted.  There  is  not,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  support  that  proposition.  In  order  to 
Terify  it,  he  must  show,  not  only  that  the  same  rocks  in 
kind  are  now  in  the  process  of  construction,  but  that  they 
are  forming  on  an  equal  scale,  and  in  a  similar  alternation. 
Otherwise  he  has  no  ground  for  the  inference  that  they  are 
the  product  of  the  same  agents  acting  in  similar  circum- 
stances. But  he  cannot  prove  either  of  those  conditions. 
He  may,  indeed,  point  to  small  masses  of  gravel  that  have 
become  cemented  by  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with 
iron  or  lime ;  and  to  patches  of  certain  species  of  limestone 
that  have '  been  formed,  and  are  forming,  where  lime  has 
been  deposited  and  is  depositing  by  calcareous  springs,  and 
by  water  that  chafes  and  wears  the  surface  of  coral  reefs ; 
which  present,  however,  no  parallel  to  the  strata.  But  he 
cannot  point  to  any  locality  in  which  a  series  of  gneiss, 
quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and  schist — or  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  shale — has  been  formed,  or  is  now  forming ;  which  he 
should,  in  order  to  verify  his  position :  for  if  thosci  diifering 
strata  are  never  now  deposited  in  succession  to  each  other  in 
the  same  localities,  how  docs  it  appear  that  the  agents  that 
are  constructing  small  patches  of  some  one  of  them  might 
have  been  the  agents  under  which  that  and  all  the  other 
kinds  that  constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  formed  7 
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The  conditions  in  which  the  strata  were  deposited  were 
plainly  essentially  different  £rom  those  in  which  the  rocks  of 
the  present  time  are  constructing.  Nor  can  he  prove  thai  a 
solitary  stratum  of  rock  of  any  kind  is  now  forming,  by  the 
agents  to  which  he  refers  their  construction,  over  an  area  of 
more  than  a  few  hundred  square  rods.  Their  extension 
over  spaces,  like  those  over  which  the  strata  are  spread,  is 
not  possible  by  the  forces  which  transport  and  depomt  the 
materials  out  of  which  they  are  built.  The  lime  that  is 
thrown  up  by  springs  cannot — ^firom  the  chemical  agencies 
to  which  it  is  subjected  on  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere — 
be  transported  more  than  a  few  feet,  or  at  most  a  few  rods, 
ere  it  is.thrown  down  and  converted  into  travertine  or  some 
other  species  of  brittle  limestone.  The  particles  and  gra- 
nules disintegrated  from  a  coral  reef,  cannot  be  borne  fxr  by 
the  breakers  which  loosen  them,  ere  they  fall  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  surface  along  which  they  are  swept,  or  sink 
through  the  calm  depths  of  the  sea  to  the  bottom,  where 
they  are  never  again  disturbed  by  waves  or  currents.  And 
the  sand  and  mud  that  are  borne  down  from  the  land  by 
streams  into  lakes  and  seas  are  deposited  immediately  at  their 
mouths,  and  instead  of  being  subsequently  borne  off  to 
greater  distances,  are  beat  back  and  kept  there  by  the  action 
of  waves  and  tides.  Not  an  instance  can  be  designated,  in 
which  they  are  spread  over  more  than  a  narrow  area ;  and 
such  deposits,  moreover,  are  never  converted  into  rock. 
The  mixed  ingredients  of  which  they  consist  are  not  suit- 
able to  form  either  gneiss,  quartz,  sandstone,  limestone,  or 
shale.  That  a  stratum  of  either  of  these  species  should 
now  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  out  of  detritus 
borne  down  from  the  land  by  rivers,  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a  physical  impossibility. 

But  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  not  only  thus  altogether  mistaken  in 
respect  to  the  alleged  fact  from  which  he  argues,  but  if 
it  were  granted  that  rocks  are  now  forming  in  the  manner 
he  avers,-  his  inference  that  the  strata  that  constitute  the 
crust  of  the  earth  were  constructed  in  that  manner,  would 
still  be  unauthorized;  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  similar 
sources  from  which  their  materials  could  have  been  derived. 
He  proceeds,  indeed,  oh  the  assumption  that  those  strata 
were  constructed  out  of  the  detritus  of  granite  that  was 
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crystallized  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  globe  when  in  a  molten 
state,  and  sabsequentlj  thrown  up  into  continents  and 
T^ftnHfL  We  have  shown,  however,  that  that  assumption  is 
not  only  altogether  without  proo^  but  is  in  every  relation  at 
war  with  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  nature  of  fusion  to  suppose  the  globe  to  have  been 
created  in  that  state.  Had  it,  after  creation,  been  reduced 
to  that  state,  no  crust  of  granite  could  have  been  formed 
on  the  sur&ce  over  a  molten  interior;  and  had  such 
a  orast  been  crystallized,  no  explosive  forces  could  have 
existed  within,  that  could  have  elevated  it  into  mountains 
and  continents,  or  raised  it  a  hair^s  breadth  from  its  original 
geological  level.  On  Dr.  H.'s  hypothesis,  therefore,  no  con- 
tinents or  rocks  could  have  existed  from  the  materials  of 
which  the  strata  could  have  been  derived.  The  agents  io 
which  he  assigns  their  construction  were  not  only  without 
any  elements  on  which  to  exert  their  forces,  but  they  them- 
selves, so  fiur  as  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  were  concerned, 
had  no  existence;  inasmuch  as  continents  are  rcj^msite  in 
order  to  the  being  of  lakes  and  rivers.  If  it  be  admitted, 
ther^>re,  that  rocks  are  now  forming  "  on  a  small  scale,"  it 
foTDishes  no  ground  whatever  on  his  hypothesis  for  his 
asBomption  that  the  rocks  of  the  strata  were  formed  by  the 
same  processes ;  and  consequently  none  for  his  inference,  that 
vast  periods  were  occupied  in  their  construction.  Can  a 
more  unfortunate  predicament  be  imagined  for  one  who 
insists  so  urgently  on  the  necessity  of  **  a  full  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  multiplied  facts  of  geology,  and,  what 
is  still  more  rare,  a  familiarity  with  geological  reasoning^  in 
order  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  that  prove  the 
Ugh  antiquity  of  the  globe  ?" 
His  next  argument  is  built  on  the  same  false  basis. 

**  In  the  third  place,  all  the  stratified  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  other  rocks,  worn  down  by  the 
setMm  of  water  and  atmospheric  agencies.  This  is  particularly  tme 
of  thai  large  proportion  of  these  rocks  which  contain  the  remains  of 
animab  and  plants.  The  mad  and  gravel,  of  which  these  are 
mostly  composed,  mmt  have  been  worn  from  rocks  previously  exist- 
ing^  and  have  been  transported  into  lakes  and  the  ocean,  as  the  same 
process  is  now  going  on.  There  the  animals  and  plants  which  died 
in  the  waters,  and  were  transported  thither  by  rivers,  must  have  heea 
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boried ;  next  the  tocIdb  nrast  have  been  hudened  into  stone  bj  mi 
admiztnro  with  lime  or  iron,  or  by  internal  beat ;  and  finally  have 
been  raised  above  the  waters,  so  as  to  become  diy  land.  Beds  of 
Unestone  are  inteistratified  with  those  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  eon- 
glomerato;  but  these  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whob; 
and  besides,  were  mostly  formed  in  an  analogous  mann^,  thoog^  by 
agencies  more  decidedly  chemical. 

^  Now,  for  the  most  part,  this  process  of  forming  rocka  by  the 
aoenmulation  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  is  very  slow.  In  genersl, 
such  accumulations  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  the  ocean,  do  not 
increase  more  than  a  few  inches  in  a  century.  During  violent  floodii 
indeed,  and  in  a  few  limited  spots,  the  accumulation  is  much  more 
rapid,  as  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  through  which  the  Rhone,  loaded 
with  detritus  from  the  Alps,  passes,  where  a  delta  has  been  formed 
two  miles  long,  and  nine  hundred  feet  thick,  within  eight  hundred 
years.  And  occasionally  such  rapid  depositions  probably  took  place 
while  the  older  rocks  were  in  the  course  of  formation.  But  in  genersl, « 
the  work  seems  to  have  gone  on  as  slowly  as  it  usually  does  at  pre- 
sent"—Pp.  62,  68. 

He  proceeds  in  this  argument  on  the  assumption  that  the 
materials  of  the  strata  were  derived  from  the  hypothetical 
continents,  which  he  holds  were  formed  by  the  elevation  of 
a  crust  of  granite,  crystallized  over  the  globe  when  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  But  as  no  such  continents,  as  we  have  shown, 
could,  from  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  have  ever  existed, 
the  mud,  sand,  lime,  and  pebbles  of  which  the  strata  were 
constructed*  cannot  have  been  drawn  from  such  a  source; 
and,  consequently,  the  time  which  such  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion would  require  is  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  period  that 
was  occupied  in  their  formation  by  a  different  method. 
What  a  predicament  for  one  who  professes  to  demonstrate 
his  theory  of  the  vast  age  of  the  world  by  *' the  strictest  rules 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  I"  Yet  we  appeal  to  him  whether 
the  supposition  of  such  a  world  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  nature.  We  appeal  to  him,  as  a  chemist, 
whether  it  is  not  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  fusion  to 
snppose  it  to  be  produced  by  a  creative  fiat.  We  appeal  to 
him,  as  a  philosopher,  whether,  if  the  globe  had  existed  in 
that  state,  and  particles  or  portions  of  its  surface  had  crystal- 
lized into  granite  or  any  other  mineral,  they  would  not 
inevitably,  from  their  superior  density,  have  sunk  into  the 
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depths  beneath,  instead  of  floating  on  the  exterior.  We 
appeal  to  him  again,  as  a  chemist^  whether,  if  a  granite  cmst 
had  crystallized  on  the  surface,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  total  want  of  volcanic  forces  within  to  elevate  it  into 
mountains  and  continents.  And  finally,  we  appeal  to  him 
again,  as  a  practical  philosopher,  whether,  if  there  were  no 
mountains  and  continents,  there  must  not  necessarily  have 
been  a  total  absence  also  of  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers.  '*  The 
pioo^  of  forming  rocks  by  the  accumulation  of  mud,  sand, 
and  graveV  in  such  circumstances,  without  either  rivers  to 
tnuDsport^  or  continents  to  yield  them,  would  imdoubtedly 
be  '^very  slow."  A  most  embarrassing  dilemma  truly! 
There  is  no  escape  from  it^  however,  except  by  the  total 
rqjection  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  molten  world  on  which  he 
builds  his  theory,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  argument  by 
which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  extreme  age  of  the  earth. 
His  fourth  argument  is  an  equal  fisJlacy. 

"Tet,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  have  been  time  enough 
ainee  the  creation  to  deposit  at  least  ten  miles  of  rocks  in  perpen- 
dicular thickness,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described ;  for  the 
stratified  rocks  are  at  least  of  that  thickness  in  Europe,  and  in  this 
country  much  thicker;  or  if  we  regard  only  the  fossiliferous  strata  as 
thus  deposited  (since  some  geologists  might  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  non-fossiliferous  rocks  were  thus  produced),  these  are  six  and  a 
half  miles  thick  in  Europe,  and  still  thicker  in  this  cbuntry.  How 
iBUnense  a  period  was  requisite  for  such  a  work !  Some  do,  indeed, 
contend  that  the  work,  in  all  cases,  as  we  have  allowed  it  iu  a  few, 
may  have  been  vastly  more  rapid  than  at  the  present  day  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged,  and  especially  the  pre- 
•enration  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  organic  remains,  often  in 
the  very  position  in  which  the  animals  died,  show  tlie  quiet  and  slow 
manner  in  which  the  process  went  on." — Pp.  53,  54. 

He  here  proceeds  again,  as  in  his  third  argument,  on  the 
aflsomption  that  the  strata  were  formed  of  the  detritus  of 
granite  continents,  that  was  transported  to  the  oceans  by 
streams  that  traversed  those  rocky  masses.  But  as  neither 
those  streams  nor  continents  ever  existed,  the  materials  of 
the  strata  cannot  have  been  derived  from  them ;  and  conse- 
quently their  thickness  is  no  evidence  that  the  long  period 
he  imagines  was  occupied  in  their  construction.  As  the 
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substanoes  of  which  they  confiist  were  drawn  from  a  whoUj 
different  quarter,  and  transported  to  the  places  of  their  dqx>> 
sition  by  altogether  different  agents,  their  formation  may 
have  advanced  with  a  thousand  times  the  rapidity  that  on 
his  hypothesis  would  have  been  practicable.    He  proceeds: 

^  In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  certain  that,  since  man  ezisCed  on  the 
globe,  materials  for  the  production  of  rocks  have  not  accumulated  to 
the  average  thickness  of  more  than  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet ;  although,  in  particular  places,  as  already  mention6d,«the  aeco* 
mulations  are  thicker.  The  evidence  of  this  poidtion  is,  that  neUicr 
the  works  nor  the  remains  of  man  have  been  found  any  dewier  in 
the  earth  than  in  the  upper  part  of  that  superficial  deposit  called 
Muvium.  But  had  man  existed  while  the  other  deposits  were  going 
on,  no  possible  reason  can  be  given  why  his  bones  and  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  should  not  be  found  mixed  with  those  of  other  animals,  so 
abundant  in  the  rocks,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  miles.  In  the 
last  six  thousand  years,  then,  only  one  five  hundredth  part  of  the 
stratified  rocks  has  been  accumulated.  I  motion  this  fact,  not  as  by 
any  means  an  exact,  but  only  an  approximate  measure  of  the  time  in 
which  the  older  rocks  were  deposited ;  for  the  precise  age  of  the  world 
is  probably  a  problem  which  science  can  never  solve.  All  the  means 
of  comparison  within  our  reach  enable  us  to  say  only  that  its  dura- 
tion must  have  been  immense.'' — Pp.  54,  55. 

Dr.  H.  here  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  if  man  had 
existed  during  the  period  in  which  the  strata  were  deposited, 
he  must  have  resided  in  Europe  and  America,  or  at  least  on 
lands  so  immediately  in  their  vicinity,  that  his  relics  would 
have  been  borne  within  their  precincts,  and  buried  in  their 
rocks.  Otherwise,  the  fact  that  his  remains  are  not  found 
interred  in  the  strata  of  Europe  and  America,  is  no  proof 
that  ho  was  not  a  resident  during  their  deposition  in  some 
other  part  of  the  globe.  He  indisputably,  however,  did  not 
reside  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  America  during  those  ages, 
inasmuch  as  these  continents  were  then,  as  Dr.  Hitchcock 
himself  admits,  and  their  strata  themselves  demonstrate, 
buried  beneath  the  seas.  If  the  earth  which  was  occupied 
by  man  anterior  to  the  deluge  was  situated  in  the  scene  that 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Indian  or  Pacific  Oceans,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  his  relics  could  have  ever 
floated  to  the  seas  that  then  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
continents  of  Asia,  Europe,  or  America.    Can  Dr.  Hitchcock 
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penroade  himself  tliat  any  of  the  human  carcases  that  are 
now  wafted  in  countless  numbers  down  the  Ganges  and 
mger  ever  find  their  way  into  the  North  Pacific  or  Northern 
Atlantic,  and  become  imbedded  in  the  strata  which  he  holds 
are  forming  on  the  bottom  of  those  seas  ?  Why,  then,  should 
he  any  more  suppose  that  the  bodies  of  the  antediluvians 
that  may  have  been  borne  by  rivers  into  seas  that  were  still 
more  remote,  should  necessarily  have  been  transported  to 
the  oceans  that  then  spread  over  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  found  a  sepulchre  in  the  strata  that  were  then  accumu- 
lating on  their  bottoms?  So  £Bir,  then,  from  there  being  ''no 
pooible  reason  why  his  bones  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
should  not  be  found  mixed  with  those  of  other  animals  in  the 
rookB  "  of  Europe  and  America,  had  he  ''  existed  while  the 
other  deposits  were  going  on,"  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
for  it  in  the  fact,  that  the  earth  which  he  occupied 
situated  at  a  distance  that  precluded  the  transportation 
of  luB  remains  into  the  oceans  beneath  which  the  rocks  of 
Borope  and  this  continent  were  formed.  The  absence, 
aoooidingly,  of  his  relics  from  the  strata  of  these  continents, 
pieeents  no  proof  nor  probability  that  he  was  not  a  resident 
of  the  earth  during  the  period  of  their  deposition.  His  next 
argument  is  equally  mistaken. 

''In  the  sixth  place,  during  the  deposition  of  the  Btratified  rocks, 
a  great  number  of  changes  must  have  occurred  in  the  matter  of 
wUdi  they  are  composed.  Hundreds  of  such  changes  can  be  easily 
coonted,  and  they  often  imply  great  changes  in  the  waters  holding 
the  materials  in  solution  or  suspension ;  such  changes  indeed  as 
most  have  required  different  oceans  over  the  same  spot.  Such  events 
eould  not  have  taken  place  without  extensive  elevations  and  subsi- 
deaees  of  the  earth^s  crust,  nor  could  such  vertical  movements  have 
happened  without  much  intervening  time,  as  many  facts  too  tech- 
niod  to  be  here  detailed,  show.  Ilere  then  we  have  another  evidence 
of  Tast  periods  of  time  occupied  in  the  secondary  production  and 
igements  of  the  earth's  crust**— P.  55. 


But  the  time  that  was  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  various  changes,  depended  on  the  agents  by  which  they 
were  caused,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  effects  themselves  that 
shows  that  they  cannot  have  l)een  dispatched  as  well  in  fif- 
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te^i  or  eighteen  oentnries,  as  they  could  in  fifteen  or  eighteen 
myriads.  Br.  H.  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  nte 
at  which  they  were  advanced,  was  essentially  that  at  which 
what  he  regards  as  similar  changes  are  now  taking  place  on 
the  earth's  sur&ce.  But  that  is  a  wholly  unsuitable  and 
deceptive  standard  of  measurement ;  first,  because  no  such 
changes  are  now  in  progress ;  no  strata  like  those  of  either 
the  primary,  the  secondary,  or  the  tertiary  groups  are  now 
in  the  process  of  formation ;  and  next,  because  there  were 
then*  n6  such  rocky  continents  as  his  hypothesis  contem- 
plates, in  existence,  from  which  detritus  could  have  been 
derived  for  the  construction  of  the  strata.  He  £el11s  into  the 
error  of  assuming  that  the  rate  at  which  the  changes  to  which 
he  refers,  might  have  been  wrought  in  the  imaginary  and 
impossible  conditions  which  his  hypothesis  contemplates,  is 
the  rate  at  which  they  were  in  fiict  accomplished  by  wholly 
different  agents  in  totally  different  circumstances.  A  bean- 
tiftil  method,  truly,  of  demonstrating  his  propositions  by 
"  the  strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  I"   He  adds : 

^'  In  the  seventh  place,  numerous  races  of  animals  and  plants  must 
have  occupied  the  globe  previous  to  those  which  now  inhabit  it,  and 
have  successively  passed  away,  as  catastrophes  occurred,  or  the  di- 
mate  became  unfit  for  their  residence.  Not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
species  have  already  been  dug  out  of  the  rocks,  and  except  a  few 
hundred  species,  mostly  of  sea  shells,  occurring  in  the  uppermost 
rocks,  none  of  them  correspond  to  those  now  living  on  the  globe. 
In  Europe  they  are  found  to  the  depth  of  about  six  and  a  half  miles, 
and  in  this  country  deeper ;  and  no  living  species  is  found  more  than 
one  twelfth  of  this  depth.  All  the  rest  are  specifically  and  often 
generically  unlike  living  species ;  and  the  conclusion  seems  irresis' 
tible,  that  they  must  have  lived  and  died  before  the  creation  of  the 
present  species.  Indeed,  so  different  was  the  climate  in  those  early 
times — it  having  been  much  warmer  than  at  present  in  most  parts 
of  the  world — that  but  few  of  the  present  races  could  have  lived 
then.  StiM  further  :  it  appears  that  during  the  whole  period  since 
organized  beings  first  appeared  on  the  globe,  not  less  than  four  or 
five,  and  probably  more — some  think  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve- 
entire  races  have  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by  recent  ones ; 
so  that  the  globe  has  actually  changed  all  its  inhabitants  half  a 
dozen  times.  Yet  each  of  the  successive  groups  occupied  it  long 
enough  to  leave  immense  quantities  of  their  remains,  which  some- 
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tinMB  oonstitute  almost  entire  mountains.  And  in  general  these 
groaps  became  extinct  in  consequence  of  a  cliange  of  climate,  whioh, 
if  imputed  to  any  known  cause,  must  have  been  an  extremely  slow 


^  Now  these  results  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  dreams  of 
jfiyMiy,  but  the  legitimate  deductions  of  long  and  careful  observation 
of  &cts.  And  can  any  reasonable  man  conceive  how  such  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  six  days  of  creation,  or  within  the  last 
thousand  years  f  In  order  to  reconcile  them  with  such  a  suppo- 
nlion,  we  must  adinit  of  hypotheses  and  absurdities  more  wild  and 
eztmvagant  than  have  ever  been  charged  upon  geology.  But  admit 
of  a  long  period  between  the  first  creative  act  and  the  six  days,  and 
an  difficulties  vanish."— Pp.  55, 56. 

This  is  regarded  by  him  and  other  geologists  as  an  alto- 
gether unanswerable  proof  of  the  vast  age  of  the  worli 
It  is,  however,  in  our  judgment, — though  somewhat  more 
plausible — as  weak  and  valueless  as  any  of  the  others  which 
lie  alleges.    The  great  multitude  and  ^versity  of  the  animal 
relics  that  are  buried  in  the  strata,  form  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  the  supposition  thatthey  all  had  their  existence  since 
the  date  of  the  Mosaic  creation ;  as  no  geologist  will  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that,  numerous  as  they  are,  an  equal  number 
might  have  existed  in  the  ocean  in  even  fifteen  or  twenty 
oentaries.    And  no  one  assuredly  will  question  that  vast 
multitudes  of  them,  and  whole  races,   might  have  been 
destroyed  at  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  epochs,  by  sudden  cata- 
strophes.   The  efiusion  of  deadly  gases  into  the  waters  might 
have  dispatched  the  population  of  vast  tracts  and  whole  seas 
in  a  few  moments ;  and  that,  or  the  transfusion  of  vast 
volumes  of  the  earthy  and  mineral  substances  of  which  the 
strata  in  which  they  are  imbedded  consist,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  their  destruction.     Their  relics  generally 
uidica.te  that  they  perished — not^  as  Dr.  H.  represents,  by  a 
ehaftge  of  climate — ^but  by  agents  that  accomplished  their 
work  speedily,  and  that,  ere  decay  had  commenced,  they  were 
boried  in  the  soft  stratum  that  was  forming  at  the  bottom. 
The  destruction  of  the  races  that  have  perished,  required, 
therefore,  no  long  period.    But  stUl  less  can  long  periods 
have  been  necessary  to  the  creation  of  their  successors.    God 
had  but  to  say,  as  he  did  in  the  beginning : — ^Let  the  waters 
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bring  forth  oibwridanQy  ; — and  the j  would  have  been  peopled 
again  as  thickly  as  they  had  previously  been.  Dr.  H*  seans 
to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  scale  on  which  they  mat 
called  into  being  on  the  third  day  of  the  Mosaic  epocli|  liiat 
only  a  single  pair  of  the  new  races  would  have  been  created, 
and  that  ages,  therefore,  must  have  revolved  ere  the  watas 
could  have  become  stocked  with  their  progeny. 

As  then  the  races  that  perished  were  extinguisihed  and- 
denly,  and  those  that  succeeded  were  as  instantaneoudy 
called  into  being,  the  &ct  that  they  consist  of  several 
cessive  races  is  not  only  no  proof  diat  a  longer  period 
occupied  by  them,  than  would  have  been  requisite  had  thej 
all  been  of  the  same  genera  or  species ;  but  indicates  that  it 
was  far  less ;  as  the  space  necessary  for  their  creaticm  was 
but  a  moment,  while  the  repopulation  of  the  waters  by  pro- 
pagation from  a  few  survivors  would  liave  required  a  oonn- 
derable  time.  This  argument,  which  has  been  so  confidently 
relied  on  to  settle  the  question  of  the  great  age  of  the  earth, 
thus  turns  out  not  only  to  be  without  validity,  but  to  confiite 
itself.    His  next  argument  is  equally  mistaken. 

''In  the  eighth  place,  the  denudations  and  erosions  thai  haft 
taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  indicate  a  far  higher  antiqaitj  to 
the  globe,  even  since  it  assumed  essentially  its  present  cooditioQ, 
than  the  common  interpretation  of  Genesis  admits.  The  gedopit 
can  prove  that  in  many  cases  the  rocks  have  been  worn  away  bj 
the  slow  action  of  the  ocean,  more  than  two  miles  in  depth  in  scnm 
regions,  and  those  very  wide ;  as  in  South  Wales  in  England.  As 
the  continents  rose  from  the  ocean,  the  slow  drainage  by  the  mas 
has  excavated  numerous  long  and  deep  gorges,  requiring  periods 
incalculably  extended. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  that  when  the  sceptic  stands  upon  the  bsnkiof 
Niagara  River,  and  sees  how  obviously  the  splendid  cataract  hai 
worn  out  the  deep  gorge  extending  to  Lake  Ontario,  he  should  M 
that  there  is  a  standing  proof  that  the  common  opinions  as  to  the 
age  of  the  world  cannot  he  true ;  and  hence  he  led  to  diaeard  Ai 
Bihle^  if  he  supposes  that  to  be  a  true  interpretation. 

"  But  the  Niagara  gorge  is  only  one  among  a  maltitnde  of 
examples  of  erosion  that  might  be  quoted ;  and  some  of  then  ht 
more  striking  to  a  geologist" — Pp.  56,  57. 

In  this^  however,  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  vs- 
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doabtedly,  that  the  rocka  that  have  undergone  these  vast 
excavations,  were  as  hard  and  indisintegrable  at  their  eleva- 
tion from  the  ooean,  as  they  now  are.  But  that  a  practical 
geologist  should  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  persuasion, 
18  surprising ;  as  there  are  the  most  indisputable  and  ample 
evidences  that  at  the  emergence  of  the  mountains  and  oonti- 
tents  from  the  deep,  the  rocks  of  every  description  were  in  a 
state  80  soft  and  easily  disintegrable,  that  the  whole  of  the 
vast  denudations  and  erosions  which  they  have  suffered 
might  have  been  accomplished  within  the  period  that  passed 
before  their  hardening  was  completed.  The  excavation  of 
the  gorgo  ftt  Niagara,  therefore,  instead  of  requiring  a  vast 
nmnd  of  ages,  was  not  improbably  dispatched  in  the  main, 
as  was  shown  in  our  last  number,  in  a  few  months  or 
daya. 
This  fiatct  sets  aside  his  next  argument  also. 

^  Ifbihly.  Since  the  geological  period  now  paaring  commenced, 
eaDed  the  alluvial^  or  pleistocene  period,  certain  changes  have  been 
going  on,  which  indicate  a  very  great  antiquity  to  the  drift  period, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  alluvial  period,  and  has  been 
eonndered  among  the  most  recent  of  geologiod  events.  I  refer  to 
the  fermation  of  deltas  and  terraces. 

^  Terraces  occur  along  some  of  the  rivers  of  our  country  from  four 
lumdred  to  five  hundred  feet  above  their  present  beds,  and  around 
ov  lakes  to  the  height  of  near  one  thousand  feet  They  are  com- 
posed  of  gravel,  sand,  day,  and  loam,  that  have  been  comminuted, 
and  sorted,  and  deposited  by  water  chiefly.  At  a  height  two  or  three 
timea  greater,  on  the  same  rivers  and  lakes,  we  find  what  seem  to  be 
aeeient  sea  beaches,  of  the  same  materials  deposited  earlier  and  less 
eomminuted.    The  same  facts  occur  also  in  Europe  aod  probably  in 


^  Now,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  these  beaches  and  terraces  were 
imaed  as  the  continents  were  being  drained  of  the  waters  of  the 
and  the  rivers  were  cutting  down  their  beds ;  which  last  process 
been  going  on  in  many  places  to  the  present  day.  Tet,  scarcely 
nowhere,  since  the  memory  of  man,  have  even  the  lowest  of  these 
lerraees  and  beaches  been  formed,  save  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
of  a  few  feet  in  height  The  lowest  of  them  have  been  the  sites  of 
towns  and  cities,  ever  since  the  %ettlement  of  our  country,  and  on 
die  eastern  continent  much  longer.  Vet  waeethe  prodMin  6y  which 
Aay  hawi  h$mfwrfMd  now  in  optratim  ;  but  they  have  scarcely  made 
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any  piogresB  during  the  period  of  human  histoiy.  How  vait  the 
period,  then,  since  the  work  was  first  commenced !  Yet,  eren  iU 
commencement  seems  to  have  been  no  further  back  than  the  drift 
epoch,  since  that  deposit  lies  beneath  the  terraces.  But  the  drift 
period  was  comparativel  j  a  very  recent  one  in  the  geological  leale. 
How  do  such  facts  impress  us  with  the  vast  duration  of  the  ^obe 
since  the  first  series  of  changes  commenced  P — ^Pp.  57-60. 

• 

Bat  he  here  proceeds,  as  before,  on  the  aaBumptioii  thai 
when  the  ezcavationB  took  place  bj  which  these  tenaeeB 
and  beaches  were  formed,  the  rocky  masses  through  whkih 
the  gorges  are  cut,  were  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  they  now 
are ;  but  this  is  confuted  by  the  rooks  themselves.  The  in- 
numerable bends,  contortions,  and  foldings  that  are  seen  in 
the  whole  series  of  the  strata,  &om  the  lowest  of  the  unfixn- 
liferous  up  to  the  latest  of  the  tertiary  that  lie  on  the  Greats 
and  slopes  of  the  mountains,  present  the  most  incontestable 
proofs  that  they  were  at  their  elevation  in  so  sofb  and  pliant 
a  state,  as  to  have  rendered  their  wear  and  excavation,  on 
as  vast  a  scale  as  has  taken  place,  inevitable  by  the  resistleB 
surges  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  which  the  elevation  of  the 
continents  must  have  occasioned.  Their  rapid  emergence 
from  an  ocean,  two,  three,  or  four  miles  in  depth,  acoom- 
plished  by  two  or  three  upheavals  with  short  intervals 
between,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deepest  and 
most  extensive  denudations  and  gorges  which  the  strata 
exhibit ;  but  two  or  three  alternate  subsidences  and  eleva- 
tions, which  geologists  generally  admit  must,  at  least,  in 
some  regions,  have  taken  place,  are  amply  sufficient  for  their 
explanation.  As  that  then  was  the  state  of  the  rocks  when 
their  erosion  took  place,  and  the  powerful  waves  and  cur- 
rents of  the  retreating  ocean  were  the  agents  by  which  it  was 
wrought,  the  supposition  that  vast  periods  were  occupied  in 
its  accomplishment,  is  wholly  untenable.  Their  denudations 
and  channellings  would  have  been  immeasurably  greater, 
had  not  the  time  during  which  the  waters  wrought  at  them, 
been  limited  to  a  few  days,  instead  of  stretching  throqgh 
innumerable  years. 

He  founds  his  last  argument  for  the  great  age  of  the  earth 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  existed  in  its  first  form,  in  a  state 
of  vapor,  and  that  it  passed  through  changes,  therefore^  ante- 
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oadenily  to  the  formation  of  the  stratified  rocks,  ^'  that  re- 
quired vast  periods  of  time;"  but  that,  we  have  already 
diown,  is  not  only  a  mere  supposition,  but  is  inconsistent  willi 
the  laws  of  matter. 

Such,  then,  is  his  vaunted  theoretical  geology,  which  he 
noiks  among  the  demonstrative  sciences ;  and  such  are  the 
mrgumentd,  drawn  partly  from  his  theory,  and  partly  from 
the  &ct8  of  the  strata,  which  he  employs  to  verify  it.  His 
inference  of  'the  age  of  the  earth  is  founded,  without  any  dis- 
guise, on  an  hypothesis  of  events,  of  causes,  and  of  conditions, 
that  lie  altogether  out  of  the  domain  of  practical  geology,  and 
«re  not  merely  incapable  of  proof,  but  are  demonstrably  im- 
poosible,  from  their  contradiction  to  the  constitution  <^  na- 
ture. Gravity,  mechanics,  chemistry,  electricity,  the  laws,  in 
shorty  of  every  agent  and  force  that  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  geological  efiects  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  are  disre- 
garded and  contravened  by  it.  And  yet  this  fimtastic  dream, 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  unphilosophical  in 
every  respect^  and  presenting  the  boldest  contradictions  to 
the  most  frmdamental  truths  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
with  which  his  profession  should  have  rendered  him — and 
undoubtedly  has — most  familiar,  he  dignifies  with  the  lofty 
name  of  a  science,  verified  by  ''  the  strictest  rules  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,"  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any  other  in 
the  certainty  of  its  demonstrations  I  In  his  few  arguments 
drawn  fix>m  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  strata,  also,  he  ex- 
hibits an  equal  disregard  of  their  great  facts,  and  of  the  agents 
by  which  they  were  produced.  Was  there  ever  a  more  unfiir- 
tonate  exhibition  of  a  total  misjudgment  of  a  subject  ?  Can 
any  more  unanswerable  demonstration  be  needed,  that  his 
theoretical  geology  is  not  in  any  sense  a  science ;  and  that  his 
aarguments  in  favor  of  his  theory  of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
ftom  the  practical  branch  of  the  subject,  are  not  sustained  by 
the  strata,  but  are  at  war  with  them,  and  with  the  powers  and 
eonditions  of  the  agents  by  which  they  were  produced  ?  Yet 
he  winds  up  this  singuliur  medley  of  unscientific  and  fisdse 
reasoning  with  the  following  conclusion : 

"  Now,  let  this  imperfect  summary  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
earth's  high  antiquity  be  candidly  weighed,  and  can  any  one  think 
Httrange,  that  every  f/um  who  hat  carefully  and  extentively  examm&i 
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lb  rodb  in  ifuir  native  beds^  ii  etUir^ly  anmneed  of  iU  mlidii^f 
llpn  of  all  professions,  and  of  direrae  opinions  ooBcerning  lli«  Bibli^ 
have  been  geologists ;  but  on  thb  point  thej  are  unanimous,  howevflr 
they  may  differ  as  to  other  points  in  the  science.  Must  we  not| 
then,  r^ard  this  fact  as  <me  of  the  settled  principles  (if  the  wames  f 
V  BO,  who  will  hesitate  to  say  that  it  ought  to  settle  the  inierpretatioo 
of  the  first  of  Genesis,  in  favor  of  the  meaning  which  allo^wa  an  inlBr 
▼ening  period  between  the  creation  of  matter  and  the  creatkm  of 
Hght  f  This  is  tl\e  grand  point  whidi  I  bare  aimed  to  estridUi  *— 
P.  60,  «1. 

What  a  beautiful  method  at  a  stroke  of  determiniag  m 
ioiportant  fact,  establishing  a  acientific  principle,  and  enactug 
a  law  of  interpretation  1  He  first  adopts  an  hypothesis  thai 
the  world  originally  existed  in  a  state  of  which  he  has  no 
proo^  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  matter.  He 
aext  bnilds  a  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  strata  oat  of  the 
materials  of  that  hypothetical  world,  which  is  also  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  dencHninates 
the  period  which  he  deems  the  process  would  have  occupied 
a  facL  That  supposititious  fact  he  proceeds  to  erect  into  • 
settled  principle  of  the  science  ;  and  then  forthwith  oonverts 
that  principle  into  a  law  of  interpretation.  And  finally,  hav- 
ing wrought  that  metamorphosis,  he  employs  that  law — ^not  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  first  vezse  of 
Genesis,  which  is  the  proper  ofiice  of  a  law  of  interpreta- 
tion— ^but  to  justify  THE  interpolation  of  an  immecLsurabk 
period  betwixt  the  event  announced  in  that  verse  and  that 
which  is  recorded  in  the  verso  that  follows  I  and  all  this  in 
the  lofty  and  authoritative  names  of  science  and  religitml 
Was  such  a  tissue  of  monstrosities  ever  before  presented  to 
die  fiiith  of  men?  Did  misconception  and  mistake  ever 
before  reign  on  such  a  scale  ?  If  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  arrived,  by  a  process  of  false  logic^  from  a  false  and  oil- 
philosophical  hypothesis,  were  admitted  to  be  a  fSetct|  how 
could  that  fact  become  a  scientific  principle,  by  which  itsowa 
existence  is  te  be  explained  ?  And  if  that  extraordinaij 
transformation  could  be  accomplished,  how  could  that  soisar 
tifio  principle  then  be  converted  into  a  rule  of  interpretation, 
the  ofiice  of  which  should  be^  not  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  to  piova 
Jthat  a  period  of  immeasurable  length  intervened  between  Um 
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oraitiTe  aiQt  thM;  is  recorded  in  the  flmt  verse,  and  that  wkith 
is  narrated  in  the  second  ?  What  an  extraordinary  oonftunon 
of  ideas  in  a  scientific  investigation,  conducted  aooording  to 
^'Ae  strictest  rales  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  I** 

Having  thns^  as  he  supposes,  established  the  great  antt- 
qnity  of  the  earth,  he  proceeds : 

^TUi  iaterpmlation  of  Geasiis  is  entirely  8ii£Soient  to  lemore  al 
Sfpaiont  oollisioa  botweea  gsirfogy  and  revelation.  It  givw  Iks 
geohgiBt  full  Mc^M  for  his  largest  speculations  concerning  the  i|ge  if 
Iks  worid.  It  permits  him  to  maintain  that  its  first  cooditkm  wasiSS 
vnlilDe  to  the  present  as  possihle>  and  allows  him  time  eaovgh  for  aO 
the  diangas  6[  mineral  oonatitution  and  organic  life  which  its  strata 
ivreaL  It  supposes  that  all  these  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
aasrad  writersi  because  irreUvant  to  the  object  of  revelation^  butlhll  ef 
interest  and  instruction  to  the  men  of  science  who  should  afterwaids 
tsike  pleasure  in  exploring  the  works  of  God. 

**  It  supposes  the  six  dap*  work  of  creation  to  have  been  confined 
eatirdy  to  the  fitting  up  the  world  in  its  present  condition^  and 
Ihndshing  it  with  its  present  inhabitants.  Thus,  while  it  giTes  lbs 
widert  scope  to  the  geologist,  it  does  not  encroach  on  the  litenAte 
ef  die  Kbie ;  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  alnseil 
■affCisaHy  adopted  by  geologbts,  as  well  as  by  many 
dMnes."— P.  ei. 


Vo  this  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
i^ieh  he  advocates  of  the  first  verses  of  Genesis  is  not  as 
mkiyi  uftifi'im,  bnt  a  mere  tnteiyohtfon  of  a  vast  period  bet! 
the  events  that  are  narrated  in  them,  for  which  he  pi 
■•  anthority  whatever.  It  is  an  extraordinary  mssrepreaen- 
tatioii  to  denominate  such  an  arbitrary  violation  of  ikm 
paMige  an  interpretation,  and  exhibit  it  as  sanctimed  hf  m 
**aettled  principle  ^  of  henneneulioB. 

in  Ae  next  place,  he  takes  for.granted  the  point  on 
he  pffooeeds  in  his  interpretation,  that  the  heavens  and 
ef  "die  first  verse,  which  Ood  created  in  the  beginnhig, 
pnbend  the  whole  material  universe.  But  that  is  imiI 
merely  gronndlesB ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Isnns.  The  word  heaven  is  used  m  the  chapter  io 
iba  ataaosphere,  and  the  san,  moon,  and  other  orbs  Aat 
sMaoaed  in  the  legixMm  above,  that  are  perceptible  by  thv 
eye.    Tbaa  Oed  iraaid  in  sis  days  to  haiw  aaaM 
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the  heavens  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, — ' 
indudes  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
stationed  in  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and  he  is  aooordingly  said  to 
have  set  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  thefirmofmerU  €f  hoavm^ 
to  give  Ughi  upon  the  earthy  alid  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over 
the  night)  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  (v.  16— 
18) ;  where  heaven  is  used  to  denote  the  region  above,  when 
they  appear  to  be  stationed    And  that,  and  the  worlds  that 
are  seen  there,  are  all  that  it  includes;  as  there  are  no  orbt 
that  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  fill  the  office  of  mien  of 
the  day  and  night,  except  those  of  our  solar  system,  and  the 
stars  diat  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;   and  the  latter  aU 
belong  to  the  nebula  or  cloud  of  worlds,  of  which  our  system 
is  a  part.    The  suns  of  other  similar  clusters  are  discernible 
only  by  the  telescope,  and  take  no  part  either  in  the  deter 
mination  of  our  seasons  and  years,  or  in  the  illumination  of 
our  atmosphere.    The  heavens  and  earth,  the  creation  of 
which  is  recorded  in  the  passage,  denote,  therefore,  nothing 
more,  besides  the  atmosphere,  than  the  system  of  worlds  to 
which  our  solar  train,  and  the  stars  and  constellations  of  our 
akyj  belong;  and  that  was  indubitably  the  sense  in  whidi 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  employ  them.    That  theie 
were  other  worlds  in  existence  at  that  epoch  that  were  not 
included  under  the  term,  is  indicated  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
representation  that  when  "the  foundations  of  the  earth" 
were  laid,  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  Ood  shouted  for  joy ;  ^  and  in  the  fact,  that  Satan  and  his 
angels,  who  had  held  a  principality,  had  then  already  fiJlen. 
In  the  third  place,  the  sense  which  he  assigns  to  the  second 
verse,  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  his  assumption  that  the  earth 
had,  at  the  epoch  to  which  that  relates,  existed  through  i 
vast  period,  been  inhabited  by  the  animal  races  that  are 
entombed  in  the  strata,  and  at  length  reduced  to  a  waste  and 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  is  a  sheer  fabrication,  and  the 
direct  converse  of  its  true  meaning.     By  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar, the  earth  of  the  second  verse,  which  is  declared  to  haTO 
been  unfurnished  and  waste — that  is,  without  vegetables,  (ff 
aniinalfl,  or  any  preparation  for  them — ^was  identically  the 
earth  of  the  first  verse ;  and  the  state  of  unocoupiedness  aad 
waste  in  which  it  then  existed,  was  that  in  which  it  was  ia 
the,  beginning  created.    This  is  imquestionably  the  philolo- 
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gioal  meaning  of  the  pasd^ge.  The  sense,  however,  which 
Dr.  Hitchcock  ascribes  to  it  is  of  a  wholly  different  natnre ; 
fixr  he  treats  it  as  though  the  announcement  were, — And  the 
aftrth;  after  having  been  the  theatre  of  Tegetable  and  animal 
life  through  innumerable  ages,  was  at  length  divested  of  its 
Kving  tenants,  and  converted  into  a  waste ; — propositions  that 
t—ert  the  occurrence  of  events  that  are  not  mentioned  nor 
implied  in  the  text.  That  which  the  sacred  writer  affirms 
ii^  that  the  earth,  as  created,  was  unfurnished  and  waste,  arid 
that  darkness  rested  on  the  fiice  of  the  deep ;  but  that  whi6h 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  construction  affirms  is,  that  it  became  uniur- 
niahed  and  waste,  by  the  destruction  of  races  of  animals  and 
TegetaUes  that  had  occupied  it,  and  the  submerging  of  all 
its  diy  lands  beneath  the  ocean.  No  two  propositions  can 
be  more  wholly  unlike.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  accordingly,  in 
imputing  such  a  meaning  to  the  language,  instead  of  inter- 
pretingy  perverts  and  violates  it. 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  the  assumption  that  the  earth  was 
reduced  firom  a  habitable  condition  to  such  a  state  of  ruin,  is 
as  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  it  is  with  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  principles  by  which  physical 
qmstions  are  determined,  forbid  the  assumption  of  any  event 
aa  a  &ct,  that  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken  place ;  or  the 
supposition  of  any  event  as  an  occurrence,  that  is  not  at 
least  consistent  with  the  laws  of  matter.  But  Dr.  H.  here 
amames  the  occurrence  of  a  combination  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous catastrophes,  of  which  he  has  no  evidences  whatever, 
and  of  which  he  can  give  no  explanation  by  the  forces  that 
woik  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  material  uni- 
▼erse.  In  assuming  that  the  earth  was  reduced  from  a  habi- 
table condition  to  the  waste  in  which  it  existed  at  the  epoch 
of  the  creation  of  light>  he  assumes  that  it  had  before  been 
eayeloped  by  an  atmosphere,  that  it  had  been  illuminated 
bj  the  sun,  that  a  portion  of  it  had  been  elevated  into  dry 
Ittid,  and  that  it  had  been  in  all  respects  essentially  such  a 
world  as  it  is  now.  At  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  first 
day  of  the  creation,  it  was  altogether  without  light,  without 
an  atmosphere,  and  without  dry  land.  He  assumes,  there- 
fere,  that  its  atmosphere  had  been  annihilated ;  that  the  sun, 
and  all  the  other  light-giving  orbs,  by  which  it  had  been 
lighted,  had  been  annihilated,  or  at  least  deprived  of  their 
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pcnrer  ef  illamioatiDg  it ;  and  tluit  its  oontiDentB  and 
tttint  Iiad  subsided  and  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  But  of  the 
italhy  of  these  extraordinary  catastiopheay  he  haa  not  a  pa^ 
tide  of  evidence ;  nor  are  there  any  foroea  now  a^iiig  oa 
liie  gtobe,  by  which  they  could  hare  been  produced.  Dc 
IL  is  a  chemist.  Is  he  aware  of  any  forces  now  in  aotiTi^ 
an  the  earth's  sur&ce  that  are  capable  of  abeorbiDg  the  whok 
cither  of  the  oxygen  or  the  nitrogen  of  which  the  air  ia  CQ» 
ditnted,  and  leaving  the  world  surrounded  with  nothing  fast 
empty  space?  Is  he  cognizant  of  any  forces  here  or  elsa* 
where,  diat  are  capable  of  divesting  the  sun  and  the  stan  of 
Iheir  light-giving  robes,  or  preventing  them  fix>m  tranamittiBg 
their  rays  to  the  earth  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with  any  agedi 
now  in  activity,  that  are  competent  to  sink  the  whole  of  die 
continents  beneath  the  sea,  and  reduce  the  surface  of  die 
l^obe  to  a  geological  level  ?  He  certainly  is  not.  In  aaBom- 
ing,  therefore,  that  these  catastrophes  actually  took  plaos^  he 
assumes  occurrences  as  geological  fisicts,  which  he  not  inly 
cannot  prove. to  have  happened,  but  which  lie  wholly  out  of 
the  sphere  of  geology,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  powen 
themselves  that  now  act  on  the  earth.  His  theory,  thui^ 
instead  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  history  of  the  creatioa 
in  Qencsis,  presents  the  grossest  contradiction,  both  to  that 
and  to  the  laws  of  matter. 

But  in  the  fifth  place,  his  theory  .is  as  completely  at  war 
with  all  the  great  facts  of  geology,  as  it  is  with  the  inspirsd 
record. 

As  there  are  no  evidences  that  the  waste  that  is  predksatad 
of  the  earth  on  the  first  day  of  the  creation  recorded  in 
Genesis,  was  produced  by  a  submersion  of  land  that  had 
been  dry,  an  annihilation  of  an  atmosphere,  an  extino- 
tion  or  interception  of  light,  and  a  destruction  of  animal  and 
vegetable  races;  and  as  the  supposition  that  such  cata- 
strophes took  place  is  inconsistent  with  the  powers  of  nature^ 
the  fact  that  the  earth  was  enveloped  with  an  atmosphefe^ 
and  iUuminated  by  the  sun,  and  that  portions  of  its  surftoe 
were  dry  during  the  formation  of  the  strata  in  whi(di  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  imbedded,  must  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
stration that  those  animals  and  vegetables  existed,  and  thenoe 
that  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed  were  deposited 
tme  the  creation  recorded  by  Moses.     These  geological 
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iftcMiiimenCs^  tfaerefere,  inslead  of  supporting  Dr.  H.'s  theovj 
«f  ibe  measureless  age  of  the  earth,  are  direct  and  unanswer- 
flHe  proo6  of  its  total  error. 

M ofeover,  it  is  certain  trom  the  &ct  that  the  globe  mm 
evfeloped  by  the  ocean  tin  the  third  day  of  the  creatioB^ 
#hm  diy  land  was  made  to  appear,  that  all  the  principal 
mmmtains  and  continents  of  the  earth  were  eleyated  after 
Ikal  epoch,  not  to  say  subsequently  to  the  deluge.  Prom  Ibe 
(hel  that  the  great  mountain  ranges  have,  on  their  crests  and 
iidei^  vast  masses  of  the  tertiary  strata,  it  is  also  certain  tiiait 
tfieir  elevation  from  the  ocean  took  place  after  the  formatieii 
«f  thoee  strata.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  the  vast 
dtonudations  and  excavations  whidi  those  mountain  ranges 
and  the  strata  that  rest  on  their  summits,  slopes,  and  feet 
kave  undergone,  took  place  at  the  period  pf  their  upheaval 
ftom  the  ocean,  and  subsequently.  This  is  held  even  by  Br. 
Btehcoek.  It  was  "as  the  continents  rose  from  the  ocean/'  he 
Ni|MU0tnt8,  that  rocky  masses  were  swept  away  in  many  plaoes 
to  the  depth  of  miles,  and  "  rivers  excavated  "  jtheir  long  and 
deep  gorges,"  p.  66.  These  geological  facts,  therefore,  show 
liuil  those  erosions  and  excavations  cannot  have  occupied 
Ae  vast  round  of  ages  which  he  supposes,  but  were  wrought 
aafasequently  at  most  to  the  third  day  of  the  creation ;  and  as 
tiiey  were  finished  thousands  of  years  ago,  can  have  ooca- 
piad  but  a  very  brief  period.  They  confute  the  argument 
aeeordingly  which  he  founds  on  them,  for  the  great  antiquity 
af  the  world,  and  overturn  his  theory. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt  to  reconcile  his  theory 
witk  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  Instead  of  having,  as  he 
riaiinw,  the  sanction  of  a  scientific  principle,  the  facts  of  geo- 
logji  or  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer,  it  is  in  the  moat 
▼ielent  antagonism  to  them  all.  A  more  unphilosophical 
and  absurd  device  was  never  eontrived  for  the  purpose  of 
eaoaping  an  embarrassing  objection.  Dr.  H.  appears  to  have 
adopted  it  without  even  looking  at  its  bearing,  either  on  tiie 
feast  or  on  his  theory.  The  Bible  declares  not  only  that  in  the 
''beginning  Qod  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  but  that 
he  ^^  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
m  six  diays ;"  and  that  the  namtion  of  their  creation  in 
ttenesis  is  a  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth,  "  when  they  were  created  in  the  day  that  the 
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Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heayeii&'* — Qen.  iL  1*4 
'^  Qeology  "  teaches,  Dr.  H.  avers,  that  it  was  not  so,  but  that 
the  heavens  and  earth  had  existed  through  an  immeaaiiraUa 
period  piior  to  that  epoch.  Can  a  more  preposteroni 
&ncy  be  entertained,  thaji  that  these  two  opposite  repreBn- 
tations  are  reconciled  by  the  hypothesis,  that  there  is  aa 
omisnon  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  the  tsicif  that  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  created  innumerable  ages  anterior  to  the  date 
of  the  six  days?  That  hypothesis  does  not  alter  their  rdar 
tion  to  each  other.  So  &r  from  it^  it  contemplates  them  as 
direct  opposites,  and  admits,  therefore,  the  reality  of  the 
difficulty  which  it  proposes  to  remove;  and,  acGoxdinj^y, 
if  a  statement  had  been  introduced  between  the  first  asd 
second  verses  of  Genesis  L,  of  what  that  hypothesis  assumis 
to  be  the  &ct,  it  would  not  erase  or  alter  in  any  way  the 
directly  contradictory  statements  in  Genesis  iL  1-4^  and 
Exodus  XX.  11,  and  xxxL  17,  that  the  heavens  and  earth, 
the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  were  created  during  the  tix 
days.  They  would  continue  to  declare  what  they  now  do; 
and  the  only  effect  of  the  alteration  would  be,  to  bring  Gen. 
L,  which  is  now  in  harmony  with  these  passages,  into  colli- 
sion with  them,  and  transfer  the  responsibility  of  the  contradk- 
tion  from  geology  to  the  Bible  I  What  a  beautiful  expedient 
of  saving  the  theory  from  the  discredit  of  impeaching  the 
truth  of  the  divine  word !  What  an  adroit  contrivance  kn 
saving  that  word  from  the  discredit  of  a  contradiction  to  the 
facts  and  demonstrations  of  science  I  The  hypothesis  is,  that 
one  out  of  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  representation 
is  made,  that  the  heavens  and  earth  were  created  in  six  daya^ 
is  totally  false  by  an  omission  ;  and  that  the  interpolation  of 
that  omission  brings  it  into  harmony  with  the  geological 
theory,  though  it  makes  it  a  blank  contradiction  to  the  other 
passages  i^dth  which  it  before  was  coincident;  or  what  is 
much  the  same,  that  if  one  out  of  several  passages  whidi 
declare  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created  in  the 
six  days,  is  so  altered  as  to  refer  their  creation  to  an  inmiea- 
surably  earlier  epoch,  the  geological  theory  is  therebj 
invested  with  the  sanction  of  revelation,  although  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  making  revelation  contradict  itself  1  This  is  the 
splendid  device  which  Dr.  H.  dignifies  with  the  name  of  a 
scientific  principle  of  interpretation  I    Was  there  ever  a  more 
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cxtnordinaiy  delusion  ?  Was  ever  a  more  bold  and  lawless 
vidlation  of  the  word  of  God  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
JQilifying  an  unscriptural  theory  ?  It  is  astounding  that  Dr. 
ffildhoook  and  other  writers  who  have  advanced  it^  should 
adhaye  perceived  that  such  is  its  character. 

.Having  thius  seen  that  his  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the 
aavih  is  at  war  alike  with  the  feusts  of  geology,  the  laws  of 
mloie^  andthe  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  date 
of  the  ooreation,  and  is  a  ^eer  and  monstrous  dream,  discounte- 
nanced alike  by  science  and  religion ;  we  shall  now  show  that 
he  18  altogether  mistaken  also  in  tihe  lofty  commendation 
wlddh  he  bestows  on  his  theory,  as  an  auxiliary  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  He  indulges  in  the  most  extravagant 
enk^gieB  of  it  in  that  respect    He  says : 

**  Having  once  admitted  the  coDclasioDs  of  geology  as  to  the  great 
9igB  of  the  world,  and  a  flood  of  light  is  shed  upon  some  of  the  most 
diBteit  points  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  It  shows  the 
oeoomnce  of  nlimerous  changes  on  the  globe,  which  nothing  but 
fba  power  of  Gk>d  could  have  produced,  and  which,  in  fact,  were 
mml  striking  and  stupendous  miracles.  Hence  the  arguments  which 
ksfe  10  long  been  employed  to  show  that  the  world  is  eternal,  are 
nndered  nugatory ;  for  if  we  can  point  to  epochs  when  entire  races  of 
MJmals  and  plants  began  to  exist  on  the  globe,  we  prove  the  agency 
of  a  Dei^  quite  as  strikingly  as  if  we  could  show  the  moment  when 
tte  matter  of  the  world  was  summoned  into  existence  out  of  nothing. 
In  the  same  manner,  also,  we  silence  the  argument  against  giving  a 
iwelation  from  heaven,  as  well  as  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  sub- 
iteatiated,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  example  of  a  special  inter- 
fwance  with  the  established  course  of  nature.  Here  we  have  inter- 
pontions  long  anterior  to  man's  existence,  as  well  as  by  his  creation, 
vhkb  take  away  all  improbabilities  from  those  which  are  implied  in 
a  Nffdation.  We  hence  likewise  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
providence  over  the  world — a  doctrine  proved  with  great  difficulty 
hf  any  other  reasoning  of  natural  theology." — P.  481,  482. 

He  here  represents  that  the  adaptation  of  the  £Etcts  of  geo- 
logy to  subserve  these  ends,  depends  entirely  on  the  theory 
of  "  the  great  age  of  the  world."  But  that  is  altogether  mis- 
taken. The  rocks  of  the  earth  themselves,  all  the  vegetable 
and  animal  relics  that  are  entombed  in  them,  and  all  the 
pioo&  that  they  present  of  the  direct  interposition,  the  spe- 


mk  fKTOvidenoe,  and  the  power  of  God,  aio  pvofitdy  whifc 
tbey  aiO|  independeEily  of  the  oonsideratioik  whether  tluir 
enfiienoehaBbeeo  oomprised  within  six  thrniwind  yearBoroiik 
The  fluppositioa  that  they  have  had  &  loi^r  being  doea 
alter  their  nature,  or  convert  them,  kito  evideneas  or 
plificationa  of  a  new  set  of  trotha  Koi  a  ray  of  Ught  1%  on 
that  hypothesia,  cast  on  either  natural  or  revealed  refipo^ 
Aat  is  not  flashed  on  them  with  equal  bfilliaaee  on  the  WBBft 
peaition  that  the  period  of  the  earth's  eziatenoa  in  bni  rik 
tlMnaand  years.    He  goes  on: 

^  Still  more  abundant  is  the  evidoice  derived  from  geology  ef  lie 
divine  beoevolence,  and  this- evidence  comes  mostly  from  the  openp 
tiona  and  final  effect  of  the  most  desolating  agencies,  heretofoie  le- 
garded  as  a  proof  of  malevolence,  or  at  least  of  vindictive  justice; 
and  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  could  we  look  through  the  whole 
system  of  divine  government,  we  should  find  that  all  evil  is  only  s 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.** — P.  482. 

But  this  does  not  depend  at  all  on  his  theory  of  the  age  of 
the  earth.  All  the  proo&  which  geology  presents  of  tht 
divine  benevolence  exist  as  absolutely  and  have  as  high  a 
significance,  though  the  earth  has  subsisted  but  six  thousand 
years,  as  they  would  if  it  were  supposed  to  have  existed 
through  any  longer  period.  Was  there  ever  a  more  extnr 
ordinary  fancy  put  forth,  than  that  their  nature  and  meaaiag 
result  from  their  being  of  an  immeasurably  greater  age? 


''No  one  can  examine  existing  nature,  without  being 
that  all  its  parts  and  operations  belong  to  one  great  system.  Geo- 
logy makes  other  economies  of  wide  extent  to  pass  before  us,  opeiUB|[ 
a  vista  indefinitely  backward  into  the  hoary  past ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  witness  that  same  unity  of  design  pervading  all  preceding  periodi 
of  the  worid^s  history,  linking  the  whole  into  one  mighty  edienM^ 
worthy  of  its  infinite  contriver." — ^P.  482. 

This,  again,  does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  earth's  having 
a  greater  age  than  six  thousand  years.  The  system  is  surdj 
as  absolutely  one,  if  that  is  its  whole  age,  as  it  can  be  if  il 
has  existed  through  an  immeasurably  longer  period ;  andu 
many  economies  pass  before  us  on  the  one  supposition  as  oa 
the  other — that  is^  the  wh(^  series  of  raoes,  firom  those  that 
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flrat  l>iiried  in  the  strata,  up  througb  all  the  sacooanw 
to  those  that  are  now  living ;  as  they  comprise  all  cf 
existence  we  have  any  evidence. 


*  How  much  alto  does  this  sdence  enlarge  oar  ooBoepiioas  of  the 
|la9S  and  operatioiis  of  Jehovah !  We  bad  been  aocustomed  to 
fant  our  views  of  the  creative  agency  of  God  to  a  few  thoutand 
yasiB  of  man's  existence,  and  to  anticipate  the  d^truction  of  the 
asafterial  uniyerse  in  a  few  thousand  years  more.  But  geology 
makes  (he  period  of  man's  existence  on  the  globe  only  a  ^ort  link 
of  a  chain  of  revolutions  which  preceded  his  existence,  and  which 
leaches  forward  immeasurably  far  into  the  future.  We  see  the  same 
matter  in  the  hands  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  by  the  means  of  the  great 
eoQservative  principle  of  chemical  change,  passing  through  a  multi- 
tude of  stupendous  revolutions,  sustaining  countless  and  varied  forms 
of  oiganic  life,  and  presenting  ah  almost  illimitable  panorama  of  the 
phas  of  an  infinite  God."— Pp.  482,  483. 

Astonishing  illusions  truly  I  Extravagances  of  misconcep- 
tion that  indicate  that  Dr.  H.  has  embarked  on  an  ocean 
wliere  he  has  no  sun  or  stars  to  direct  his  course,  and  is 
Toyagiug  without  compass  or  rudder !     "  Geology"  prevents 

from  anticipating  "  the  destruction  of  the  material  uni- 
in  a  few  thousand  years  more  I"  If, — as  for  aught  we 
know  it  may  be, — it  is  the  reason  that  ho  does  not  indulge 
that  anticipation,  wo  cannot  envy  him  the  credit  it  reflects 
on  liis  knowledge  cither  of  hcrmeneutics  or  geology.  There 
if  not  a  hint  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  material  universe  is  to 
be  annihilated ;  nor  if  any  of  their  language  were  supposed  to 
fixreahow  such  a  cattotrophe,  could  geology  furnish  any  proofs 
that  it  is  not  to  take  place  7  How  can  that  science,  which 
relates  exclusively  to  this  world,  show  that  the  fabric  of  the 
imiYerse,  the  continued  existence  of  which  depends,  not  oh 
the  oonstitution  or  laws  of  matter,  but  on  the  Creator's 
upholding  agency,  is  or  is  not  to  be  hereafter  struck  by  his 
will  from  being  ?  Or  how  can  his  theory  of  the  age  of  the 
world  enlarge  "our  views  of  the  creative  agency  of  God?" 
That  theory  does  not  imply  that  he  has  created  anything 
more  in  this  world  than  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  other.  It 
only  exhibits  him  as  having  extended  the  work  over  a  longer 
period.  The  number  of  plants  and  animals  to  which  he  has 
given  existence  is,  on  either  suppositioui  the  same^    And 
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what  information  does  geology  give  ns  respecting  the  enpoA 
at  which  other  parts  of  the  nqiverse  that  have  no  oonnexkn 
with  oursy  were  called  into  existence?  What  does  it  teaok 
ns  respecting  the  length  of  the  period  daring  which  the  morn- 
ing stars  which  sang  together  and  the  sons  of  Ood  who 
shouted  for  joy,  have  existed?  Or  what  light  does  it  throw 
on  "  the  immeasurable  future  ?"  What  indication  does  the 
&ct  that  the  earthy,  mineral,  and  gaseous  elements  of  our- 
globe  are  not  annihilated  by  chemical  processes,  ^anaak 
either  that  our  world  is  or  is  not  hereafter  to  be  struck  tmok 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  ?  In  what  a  labyrinth 
of  misconceptions  and  illusions  has  Dr.  H.  lost  himselfl 
Yet  he  winds  up  this  tissue  of  fallacies  with  the  following 
extraordinary  rhapsody : — 

^  If  such  is  the  fruit  which  geology  pours  into  the  lap  of  religion, 
how  misunderstood  have  been  its  principles !  In  many  a  mind  then 
is  still  an  anxious  fear  lest  its  discoveries  should  prove  unfiivonble  to 
religion ;  and  they  would  feel  greatly  relieved  could  they  only  be 
assured  that  no  influence  injurious  to  piety  would  emanate  from  duft 
science.  But  we  can  give  them  far  more  than  this  assurance.  We 
can  draw  from  this  science  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm  religioii 
than  from  any  other." — P.  483. 

4 

•  He  thus,  to  the  last,  confounds  his  theory  of  the  age  and 
primary  condition  of  the  earth,  with  the  fects  of  geology; 
and  arrogates  to  it  the  credit  of  the  truths  that  are  taught 
only  by  th^  latter ;  while  he  represents  the  facts  of  geology 
as  exciting  the  apprehension  and  doubts  of  which  his  theoiy 
alone  is  the  occasion.  It  is  his  anti-scriptural  hypotheses  and 
speculations  that  are  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  religion ;  not 
the  facts  which  are  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of 
the  strata. 

He  falls  into  still  worse  errors  in  his  attempt  to  show  that 
geology  furnishes  any  presumptive  indications  of  the  non- 
eternity  of  matter,  or  any  effective  proofe  of  the  divine 
existence  or  agency ;  as  in  the  admissions  and  assumptions 
on  which  he  proceeds,  he  yields  to  the  pantheist  and  atheist 
the  points  for  which  they  contend.  He  proposes  "to 
examine  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  to  prove 
the  non-eternity  of  the  world,  independently  of  geology  and 
revelation ;  and  to  derive  from  these  two  sources  of  evidence 
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il|0  irae  ground  on  which  that  proposition  rests ;"  and  after 
stefting  those  arguments  and  presenting  objections  to  them, 
proQOunoes  them  unsatisfactory. 

^  Bach  is  a  fair  summary,  as  I  believe,  of  the  arguments  usually 
adduced,  aside  from  the  Bible  and  geology,  to  prove  the  non-eternity 
ef  the  world.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  amount  to 
nothing,  but  I  do  believe  they  perplex,  rather  than  convince,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  mere  metaphysical  quibbles.  They  do  not 
produceHhat  instantaneous  conviction  which  most  of  the  arguments 
of  natural  theology  force  upon  the  mind ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
a  man  of  a  sceptical  turn  should  rise  from  their  examination  entirdy 
VBaffiBCted,  or  affected  unfavorably.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  turn  to 
geology,  and  inquire  whether  its  archives  will  afford  us  any  dearer 
Hg^t  upon  the  subject"— P.  161. 

And  he  admits  that  it  does  not 

^  And  here  we  must  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  geology  furnishes  us 
no  more  evidence  than  the  other  sciences  of  the  creation  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  universe  out  of  nothing." — ^P.  161. 

And  he  adds  on  a  later  page. 

^  ^Jb  natural  theology,  in  fact,  destitute  of  all  satisfactory  proof  that 
tba  matter  of  the  universe  had  a  beginning  ?  Such  proof,  it  seems 
to  me,  sks  will  seek  in  vain  in  Vie  wide  fields  of  physical  and  mathe- 
matfr*^  science ;  and  the  solution  of  the  question  which  noTetaphysics 
cAei%  we  have  seen,  does  not  satisfy." — ^P.  173. 

He  claims,  however,  that  geology  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  existenoe  and  agency  of  the  Deity. 

**  But  it  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  such  modifications  of  mat- 
ter as  could  be  effected  only  by  a  Deity.  Suppose,  then,  we  should  be 
oibHged  to  acknowledge  to  the  atheist  that  we  yield  to  him  the  point 
of  matter^s  eternal  existence,  if  he  pleases,  because  we  can  find 
nowhere  in  nature  decisive  evidence  of  its  creation,  and  then  take 
our  stand  upon  the  arrangements  and  metamorphoses  of  matter. 
Or  rather  suppose  wo  say  to  him  that  we  shall  not  contend  with  him 
m  to  the  origin  of  matter,  but  challenge  him  to  explain,  if  he  can, 
mthont  a  Deity,  its  modifications,  as  taught  by  geology.  If  that 
•Mice  does  disclose  to  us  such  changes  on  the  globe  as  no  power 
and  wisdom  bat  those  of  an  infinite  God  could  produce,  then  of 
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wbmt  ooiMeqv«iioe  is  it,  to  ftr  as  religioQ  is  concemedy  «lieih«r  «t 
oMi  ^ft  OMiDoi  demonstrate  the  first  creation  of  matter  f  I  cib  m^ 
oeive  of  no  religious  truth  that  would  be  nn&Torably  affeeted,  lhe«^ 
we  should  admit  that  this  point  cannot  be  settled.  Let  na,  then,  al 
least  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  that  it  cannot  be,  and  proeesi 
to  inquire  whether,  aside  from  this  point,  geology  doea  not 
all  that  is  neeettary  to  establish  the  moat  perfect  system  oCTh^ 

—P.  \m. 


But|  in  admitting  matter  to  be  self-ezistent^  he,  in  efibo^ 
admits  that  it  must  itself  be  the  cause  of  all  its  conditioDS 
and  modifications,  and  thence  cuts  off  the  possibility  of 
proving,  from  the  organization  portions  of  it  assumOi  tiial 
there  is  a  distinct,  independent,  and  creating  Deity.    Hie 
supposition  that  matter  is  self-existent,  or  that  the  cause  of 
its  existence  lies  in  itself,  is  a  supposition  that  the  caase  liea 
in  itself  entirely  that  it  is  what  it  is ;  that  is,  that  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  it  is,  and  has  such  a  constitution ;  and  that 
is,  that  it  exists  in  such  a  mode,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
particles  are  such  a§  they  are,  have  such  powers  and  isuaoep* 
tibilities,  exist  in  such  relations  to  each  other,  and  exert  and 
are  the  subjects  of  such  influences;   and  thence  that  it  has 
such  forms^  and  passes  through  such  operations.      But  that 
includes  all  that  is  prcdicable  of  it — nature,  constitution, 
arrangement  of  parts,  form,  hardness,  density,  weight,  color, 
temperature,  processes,  and  all  other  properties  and  oofr 
ditions  that  can  be  affirmed  of  it.     It  accordingly  inyolfci 
the  supposition  that  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  all  the  oig^ui- 
ized  forms  into  which  portions  of  it  are  wipught;    and 
thence  that  it  is  itself  the  author  of  all  the  displays  of  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  benignity,  and  power,  which  those  organia- 
tions  present,  and  is  therefore  a  self-existent  intelligence. 
But  that  is  material  pantheism,  and  the  only  theism  that  k 
on  that  hypothesis  credible ;  for  if  matter  is  such  an  inteDi- 
gonce,  and  the  author  of  all  the  manifestations  of  wisdom 
and  power  which  the  material  world  presents,  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  there  is  any  other  intelligence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  matter  owes  the 
organizations  which  it  assumes,  and  the  forms  in  which  it 
exists,  to  the  act  of  Jehovah,  excludes  the  supposition  thai 
it  is  lelf-exifltent ;  inasmuch  as,  if  it  is  self-exiatent,  the 


Aftfc  it  has  such  a  partioalar  internal  oonstitalion  and 
anangement  cf  parts  as  it  has,  and  exists  in  snch  forms — 
thai  is,  that  portions  of  it  are  organized — must  lie  altogether 
within  itself  and  not  in  an  external  cause.  To  suppose  that 
while  it  is  self-existent,  or  the  cause  of  its  being  lies  in  itself 
Mr  is  owing  to  &  foreign  cause  that  it  exists  widi  the  arrange- 
mfM  ofparts^  and  in  the  forms  in  which  it  does,  and  has  ^e 
powers  and  susceptibilities  that  it  has,  is  a  sheer  contradic- 
tion; for  it  implies  that  the  cause  of  its  existence,  which 
xniist  undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  its  nature,  is  whoUj 
difiiBrent  firom  the  cause  of  the  forces  and  laws  that  determine 
^  mode  in  which  it  exists,  and  the  processes  that  take  plaoe 
in  it.  But  no  greater  solecism  can  be  imagined  than  to 
aoppose,  that  while  one  thing  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  exist- 
enoe^  a  wholly  different  one  is  the  cause  of  everything  besides 
that  that  belongs  to  it-— constitution,  arrangement  of  parts, 
powers  and  susceptibilities  in  respect  to  itself  and  other 
objeots^  organization,  and  foiins.  To  suppose  that  these  are 
not  the  product  of  the  same  cause  as  its  existence,  is  not  only 
to  sappoae  that  the  cause  of  its  existence,  and  the  qause  of 
itB  natoie,  or  properties  and  powers,  are  wholly  different, 
hot  that  it  may  exist  without  having  any  form,  properties, 
or  nature.  If  Jehovah,  then,  is  the  creator  of  plants  and 
anifgyiklg^  or  the  author  of  any  of  the  modifications  which 
matter  assumes,  matter  cannot  be  self-existent  His  being 
ila  absolute  creator  and  upholder,  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
Ikn  of  his  determining  the  modes  and  forms  in  which  it 
or  exerting  any  influence  on  it.  In  admitting,  there- 
that  matter  is  uncreated  and  self-existent.  Dr.  Hitohcock, 

effect,  admits  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  organisms  that 
fJMrmed  of  it,  and  cuts  himsdlf  off  irom  the  possibility  of 
pvoTing  that  Jehovah  is  the  creator  of  plants  and  animals. 

fie  involves  himself  in  a  similar  self-contradiction  in  his 
aadeavor  to  make  out  that  geology  presents  more  e£botive 
ppoofii  of  God's  existence  and  agency  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
W)rid  than  we  gain  from  any  other  quarter,  ftom  the  t/M 
that  it  reveals  tons  organized  bodies  thati^pear  not  to  have 
dflsoended  firom  predecessors,  and  that  must  have  owed  their 
nUMilmii  II,  therefore,  to  the  direct  interposition  of  a  creator; 
Soft  he  proceeds  in  this  attempt  on  the  tacit  assuraption,  that 
it  ii  not  the  eadstenoe  and  the  nature  of  anoh  beings  that 
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form  dedsiye  proofi  that  they  were  created  by  the  Almighty, 
but  only  the  &ctf  that  they  were  not  generated  by  olhor 
beings  of  their  own  order.    He  says : 

^  It  has  been  argued  with  much  apparent  jdannbility  bj  Jh. 
Paley,  that  whenever  we  find  a  complicated  organic  Btraetan^ 
adapted  to  produce  beneficial  results,  its  origin  most  be  iOii|^ 
beyond  itself;  and  since  the  world  abounds  with  such  ovganiaiiii^  it 
cannot  be  eternal ;  that  is,  the  mere  existence  of  animals  and  plaili 
proves  their  non-eternity. 

^  Now,  without  asserting  that  there  is  no  force  in  this  afgnmsili 
I  have  two  remarks  to  make  upon  it  The  first  is  to  quote  the  leplf 
to  it  which  such  a  writer  as  David  Hume  has  given.  .  •  .  '  For  aii|^ 
we  can  know  h  priori^  matter  may  contain  the  source  or  spring  d 
order  originally  within  itself  as  well  as  mind  does ;  and  there  is  le 
more  difBcuIty  in  conceiving  that  the  several  elements,  from  u 
internal  unknown  cause,  may  Ml  into  the  most  exquisite  amags- 
ment,  than  to  conceive  that  their  ideas  in  the  g^reat  universal  niii^ 
from  a  like  internal  unknown  causey  fall  into  their  arrangement  To 
say  that  the  different  ideas  which  compose  the  reason  of  the  Sopnm 
fall  into  order  of  themselves,  and  by  their  own  nature,  is  reaDy  to 
talk  without  any  predse  meaning.  If  it  has  a  meaning,  I  would  tm 
know  why  it  is  not  as  good  sense  to  say,  that  the  parts  of  the  mats- 
rial  world  fall  into  order  of  themselves,  and  by  their  own  natan. 
Can  the  one  opinion  be  intelligible  while  the  other  is  not  sot'"— 
P.  152. 

Here,  Mr.  Hume  in  fact  assumes  that  we  may,  with  reft> 
son,  suppose  that  matter  is  as  intelligent  and  conaciouB  as 
mind  is.  For  we  are  not  unaware  •f  the  cause  that  oor 
ideas  take  the  order  which  they  do ;  that  is,  that  we  reaaon 
&om  cause  to  efifect,  and  from  effect  to  cause ;  and  that  in 
an  argument,  we  place  the  premise  first,  the  proof  next^  and 
the  conclusion  last  We  are  conscious  that  the  reason  of  it  liei 
in  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  ideas  which  they  severally 
express :  and  accordingly,  if  an  argument  is  addressed  to  us 
that  is  not  conclusive,  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  became 
these  parts  have  not  the  peculiar  qualities  that  fit  them  far 
their  place ;  or  are  not  arranged  in  their  proper  order ;  as  thil 
the  point  to  be  proved  is  assumed  in  the  premise ;  that  the 
proof  is  irrelevant;  or  that  the  conclusion  is  a  fidlaey. 
According  to  Mr.  Hume's  representation  we  ought  to  be  10 
oonsoiouB  of  the  reason  that  the  particles  that  form  our  bonefl; 
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nniBclea,  and  flesh,  are  arranged  in  the  order  they  are,  as 
we  are  of  the  reason  that  our  thoughts  stand  in  the  relations 
to  each  other  which  thej  do,  when  thej  form  what  we  feel 
to  be  a  conclusive  argument 

This  piece  of  transparent  Spinozism,  Dr.  H.,  however, 
diinks  it  impossible  to  refute,  except  by  instances  of  the 
enation  of  organized  beings,  independently  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  second  causes.    Thus  he  says : 

**  Fairl  J  to  meet  this  reasoning  of  the  prince  of  sceptics  is  not  an 
adiie?ement  of  dulness  or  ignorance.  In  order  to  do  it  triumphantly, 
we  want  what  Dr.  Paley  could  not  find,  a  distinol  example  of  the 
creation  of  numerous  organic  beings  by  some  cause  independent  of 
themselves.''— P.  152. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consideration  that  the 
existence  of  such  organized  beings  would  not  be  regarded  by 
a  diaciple  of  Hume  as  a  confutation  of  his  theory :  that 
instead,  they  would  naturally  be  alleged  as  proofe  of  its 
tmtli ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  instances  of  organization  of 
whidb,  on  his  system,  no  cause  can  be  seen,  except  the 
mtttter  of  which  they  consist ;  to  say  nothing  of  this.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  proceeds  in  his  argument  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  reason  that  such  organized  beings  present  a  proof  of  the 
existence  and  agency  of  a  supreme  intelligence  and  creator, 
lies— not  in  the  nature  of  those  beings  themselves,  but  in 
the  mere  fact  that  no  others  of  the  same  kind  are  known  to 
hsre  existed,  from  which  they  can  have  descended ;  for  if 
the  proofs  which  they  present  of  the  existence  and  agency 
of  a  creator,  lie  altogether  in  their  nature  ;  that  is,  in  the  fact 
ihst  they  are  in  arrangement  of  parts,  adaptations,  powers-. 
and  their  whole  constitution,  what  they  are,  then  they  form 
as  direct  and  unanswerable  a  proof  of  a  creator,  although 
thej  descended  from  others  of  their  kind,  as  though  they  did 
not  As  their  nature  in  each  case  is  identically  the  same; 
that  which  their  nature  proves,  must  be  identically  the  same. 
In  assuming,  then,  as  Dr.  Hitchcock  does,  that  it  is  not  by 
their  nature  that  they  show  that  they  are  the  work  of  an 
intelligent  creator,  he  admits  that  they  present  no  proof 
whatever  of  a  creator ;  for  if  no  such  proof  is  furnished 
by  their  nature,  ns  that  is  all  that  belongs  to  them,  they 
l^nly  furnish  no  such  proof  at  all. 
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The  confutation  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophistry,  and  demonsin- 
tion  of  the  divine  existence  by  more  effective  proofii  tioD 
are  furnished  by  any  other  department  of  knowledge^  whidi 
Dr.  Hitchcock  and  others  have  so  confidently  and  boastfoBy 
claimed  for  geology,  thus  turns  out  to  be  nothing  leas  ihtt 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  truth,  and  adoption  and  wk» 
tion  c^  positions  that  lead  directly  to  the  pantheism  adl 
atheism  which  he  flatters  himself  he  has  overthrown. 

He  runs  into  errors  and  extravagances  also,  of  an  extia- 
ordinary  character,  in  his  speculations  in  regard  to  the 
future  life,  and  several  other  themes;  but  they  are  not 
so  closely  connected  with  his  main  subject,  as  to  make 
it  essential  that  we  should  point  them  out 

It  is  apparent,  then,  from  these  considerations  that  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  speculative  geology  has  no  title  whateyer  to  the 
character  he  arrogates  for  it,  of  a  demonstrative  acienoe: 
nor  his  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  world  any  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  established  fact  So  far  from  it|  they  ait 
wild  fismtastio  fismcies  that  not  only  have  no  foondaliai 
whatever  in  the  strata,  but  are  in  total  antagonism  alike  to 
the  fieu^ts  of  geology  and  to  the  laws  of  matter.  Nor  ue 
they  entitled  in  any  manner  to  the  praise  he  so  zealous^ 
lavishes  on  them,  of  harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  and  aa 
effective  corroboration  of  the  doctxines  of  natural  religioo. 
Instead,  no  doctrines  in  the  whole  circle  of  false  speculatioii 
afford  a  more  direct  and  fatal  contradiction  to  the  teaching 
of  revelation,  or  are  more  natural  and  powerful  auxiliaiifll 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

To  those  who  concur  in  this  judgment,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  duty  of  openly  rejecting  these 
errors,  and  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  mischievous  influenoee 
they  are  exerting.  What  louder  call  was  ever  addressed  to 
good  men  to  exert  themselves  to  intercept  the  spread  of  a 
great  evil  ?  It  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  learning. 
The  wildest  dreams  of  the  alchemists  of  the  dark  ages,  aie 
not  more  unworthy  of  the  learned  of  the  present  time,  thaa 
the  belief  and  support  of  this  system,  which  sets  at  snoh 
open  defiance  the  plainest  facts  and  laws  of  every  branch  of 
physical  knowledge  with  which  it  has  any  connexion ;  and 
substitutes  the  fictions  of  false  conjecture  and  hypothesis  in 
their  place.    The  credit  of  their  profession  requires  that  tlie 
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ealtiTatozB  and  teachers  of  geology  should  discard  it|  and 
mer  on  a  re^investigation,  and  re*construction  of  the  sdencet 
il  is  demanded  also  by  the  interests  of  religion.  The  oredit 
of  its  ministeiB  requires  that  they  should  vindicate  the  word 
of  God  from  the  imputation  which  the  theory  oasts  on  it^  and 
proieoi  their  people  from  the  &tal  prepossessions  and  errors 
into  which  it  is  adapted  to  betray  them.  May  God  give 
Ihem  fidelity  and  wisdom  to  fulfil  this  great  duty  1 


Abt.  IL— The  Neglect  of  the  Sacked  Scbiftubes. 

BT  the  BEV.  B.  W.  DICKINSON,  D.D. 

How  widely  dissimilar  from  the  spirit  of  either  imposture 
or  of  despotism  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  I  While  the 
one  shrinks  from  scrutinizing  inquiry— conscious  of  safety 
only  in  evasion  and  subterfuge — and  the  other  opposes  the 
adyanoement  of  knowledge  as  inimical  to  its  sinister  designs ; 
the  Jatter  loves  to  appear  in  her  own  native  element  of  light 
Her  step  is  firm,  her  attitude  erect ;  anjl  as  she  looks  up- 
wards with  an  unfaltering  eye,  we  may  discover  in  her  every 
feaftnre  the  reflected  lineaments  of  heaven.  Conscious  of 
being  ''  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  her  very  aspect 
beq>eaks  an  openness  and  a  sincerity  which  serve  to  invite 
our  approach  and  win  our  confidence. 

No  intelligent  reader  of  the  evangelical  narratives  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  course  which  Jesus  Christ  pursued  was 
eminently  fitted  not  only  to  satisfy  the  inquiring,  but  to  con- 
Tinoe  the  doubting,  and  silence  gainsayers.  It  was  not 
enough  fer  him  to  speak  as  never  man  spoke ;  he  must  act 
SB  never  man  acted,  and  do  what  never  man  did.  If  diseases 
fled  before  his  presence ;  if  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  awed 
into  silence  by  his  voice ;  if  the  dead  came  forth  from  their 
graves  at  his  summons,  well  did  it  become  him  to  say,  '^  K 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  me  for  my  very  works'  sake." 

Aware,  however,  that  his  mirades  were  more  adapted  to 
the  conviction  of  the  Gentiles,  he  referred  the  Jews  to  the 
oracles  of  the  living  Qod — that  book  which  had  been  attest- 
ed by  a  long  series  of  judgments  and  of  deliveranoea ;  to 
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irhich  their  existence  as  a  separate  people  bore  uneqniTOctl 
witness;  which  n^as  enthroned  in  the  national  fidth,  ud 
sacred  to  every  Jewish  feeling.  Conscious  of  being  "dw 
light  of  the  world,"  he  had  more  to  apprehend  from  men^ 
dosing  than  opening  their  eyes ;  incomparably  more  fitn 
bigotry  and  ignorance  than  from  the  most  piercing  scmtiiij 
of  candid  intelligence.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  his  enenuei 
among  the  Jews  were  either  infidel  in  relation  to  their  owb 
Scriptures,  or  bigoted  formalists  and  pharisaical  hypocrites; 
that  the  rejection  of  his  gospel  by  many  of  the  heathen  phi* 
losophers  was  owing  to  their  contempt  which  precluded  all 
examination  of  its  claims ;  and  that  ever  since,  not  a  solitair 
instance  of  scepticism  can  be  traced  to  a  dispassionate  and 
careful  estimate  of  the  Scriptural  evidences.  And  hence  it  i^ 
also,  that  Christianity,  being  a  system  of  truth,  founded  in 
immutable  relations,  and  supported  by  evidenoe,  has  flO^ 
vived  the  roughest  usage,  the  acutest  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
most  malicious  scrutiny ;  that  it  has  dissipated  the  mists  of 
superstition,  and  shaken  the  throne  of  ignorance ;  and  lliat^ 
by  liberating  and  energizing  the  general  mind,  it  constitate 
the  grand  incitement  to  all  discoveries  and  improvements 

In  keeping  with  its  high  character,  are  its  strong  and  uigeat 
recommendations  of  investigation  and  knowledge ;  and  in 
this  respect,  it  is  prominently  distinguished  from  all  the  syn- 
tems  of  man's  device.  Certain  it  is,  that  Christ  did  notwidi 
his  followers  to  be  ignorant  of  God's  revelation ;  and  why 
has  his  will  been  revealed  but  to  be  understood  ?  or  of  what 
avail  the  Scriptures  unless  diligently  studied  ?  It  is  not  our 
object,  however,  to  assign  any  reasons  for  their  study,  bat 
simply  to  inquire,  why  they  are  still  so  much  neglected? 

If  a  manuscript  had  been  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum,  or  beneath  the  mouldering  dust  of  ancient  Thebei, 
with  what  impatience  would  we  await  its  publication ;  how 
eager  would  be  our  curiosity  to  ascertain  its  purport!  There 
is  a  fondness  in  the  human  mind  to  explore  the  past— to 
traverse  antiquity,  conjecturing,  not  erroneously,  that  its 
inquiries  will  be  relieved  by  interesting  views,  and  its  labor 
compensated  by  lessons  of  wisdom.  Might  it  not  be  expect- 
ed then,  that  the  Bible,  taking  triumphant  precedence  of  all 
other  books,  would  seize  upon  the  general  mind,  and  hold  it 
an  intensest  study,  until  its  every  page  had  been  unfolded, 
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and  every  fact,  incident^  and  truth  intelligently  mastered. 
What  greater  object  of  curiosity  could  there  have  been  to  the 
philosophers  of  old,  than  a  book  announcing  itself  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world ;  written  in  the  earliest  language, 
reoording  the  birth  of  creation,  the  origin  of  man,  the  his- 
tory of  infant  time ;  resolving  the  mystery  of  our  being,  the 
OMues  of  those  melancholy  phenomena  which  designate  both 
our  nature  and  our  globe,  and  leading  the  mind  onward, 
speaks  of  the  remotest  future  with  all  the  unaffected  simpU- 
oity  and  rational  consistency  with  which  it  delineates  the 
past;  foretells  not  only  the  revolutions  of  emJDires  and  the 
downfall  of  kingdoms,  but  the  end  of  the  world ;  while  it 
disoloses  to  thought  scenes  and  destinies  beyond  "  this  visi- 
ble, diurnal  sphere,"  which  the  boldest  imagination  had 
never  conceived.  Yet  this  book,  so  ancient  in  date,  so  vene- 
vable  in  age,  so  invaluable  in  its  communications,  so  inte- 
jrasfcing  and  varied  in  its  themes,  so  inimitable  in  its  style,  so 
momentous  in  its  bearing  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind,  is  in  our  individual  possession,  and  strange  to  tell, 
by  men  in  general  is  but  little  studied,  and  oflen  disregarded. 
Had  onr  planet  never  been  visited  by  the  light,  it  is  not  dif- 
fionlt  to  conceive  what  a  change  would  ^ nsue  in  its  condi- 
tion, should  the  sun  in  all  its  majestic  splendor  suddenly 
bant  upon  its  darkness.  But  we  can  now  gaze  on  this  most 
stupendous  of  phenomena — the  sun  risi  ng  and  rolling  through 
the  heavens — without  emotion ;  we  can  luxuriate  amid  the 
faieBsings  of  gratified  vision  which  his  light  and  life-giving 
beams  diffuse  around  us,  without  being  led  to  thought,  or 
ineited  to  gratitude.  This,  however,  results  fj-om  that  fami- 
liarity which  is  consequent  on  gradual  perception ;  and  the 
same  law  of  the  mind  will  direct  and  aid  us  in  explanation 
id  the  subject  before  us. 

Opening  up  a  scene  so  vast  and  resplendent,  that  earth, 
in  all  the  beauty  of  her  verdant  carpeting,  the  grandeur 
of  her  mountain  palaces,  the  sublimity  of  her  ocean,  and 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  her  starry  firmament,  seems 
bat  false  glare  and  shadow ;  and  conferring  benefits  so 
pare  and  precious,  that  all  temporal  blessings  are  in  compa- 
rison but  as  perishable  dross, — had  the  light  of  revelation 
just  beamed  on  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  high  and 
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.  ierioufl  thought  Contrasting  the  condition  of  nations  beftn 
and  since  the  day-spring  from  on  high  visited  them,  no  otti- 
did  man  can  deny  that,  in  the  moral  world;  the  infinenoe  of 
the  Bible  is  but  fidntly  imaged  by  the  illuminating  and 
fertilizing  beams  of  the  material  sun.  Mankind  would  waS- 
fer  less  &tally  by  the  extinction  of  the  latter  than  by  flie 
destruction  of  the  form^.  Yes,  hurl  the  sun  from  the  flnna- 
ment,  and  what  has  been  done  ?  Nothitig,'to  the  darkneo^ 
and  l^e  disorder,  and  the  misery,  and  the  ruin,  that  wodd 
ensue  on  the  annihilation  of  the  Bible.  Tet  how  few  ne 
there  who  do  not  behold  the  sun  of  righteousness  with  indit 
ference;  and,  while  enjoying  all  the  benefits  which  il 
imparts,  exclude  it  from  their  intelligent  and  adoring 
regards !  Here  and  there  is  a  man  who  must  investigate  Aa 
causes  of  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  fertility  and 
barrenness;  and  occasionally  we  meet  with  one  who  tan 
away  from  the  unsatisfying  survey  of  moral  phenomena,  and 
in  the  conscious  futility  of  all  unaided  speculation  addrenei 
himself  with  eager  diligence  to  Cbd's  revelation ;  but  men 
generally  are  devoid  of  all  concern,  and  however  humilkl- 
ing,  no  one  fails  to  perceive  the  aptness  of  the  simile  that 
they  are  not  unlike  the  brutes  which,  though  warmed  and 
fed,  graze  the  verdant  lawn  with  no  feeling  of  gratitude,  and 
no  thought  as  to  the  source  of  their  comforts.  The  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  grow  up  amid  the  soenei 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Our 
minds  are  familiarized  from  infancy  with  the  disclosures  and 
with  the  outward  influences  of  revelation,  as  with  material 
objects  and  sensible  comforts ;  and  thiis  the  interest  which  it 
would  otherwise  elicit  is  impaired,  if  not,  in  many  instanoeSr 
effectually  precluded.  In  regard  to  some,  there  is  ground 
for  apprehension  that  their  minds  are  more  than  familiarised, 
are  prejudiced,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  efforts 
which  were  made  to  render  their  youth  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible.  But  whether  or  not 
any  active  emotion  predominates,  certain  it  is  that  our 
Christian  education  so  £imiliarizes  our  minds  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  divine  grace  is  necessary  to  awaken  our  interest, 
and  lead  us  duly  to  appreciate  their  importance. 

Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  prospective  aspect  of 
the  Scriptures.    Such  should  be  the  end  of  a  religions 
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tsyatem  for  beings  that  are  destined  to  an  existence  to  which 
^18  is  no  more  than  the  first  dawning  gleam.  But  it  cannot 
have  escaped  observation  that  it  is  characteristic  of  human 
nature  to  be  absorbed  in  the  present  The  Bible  is  philo- 
•ophioallj  adapted  to  elevate  man's  moral  condition;  for 
whatever  causes  either  the  future  or  the  past  to  predominate 
over  the  present,  raises  us  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  exist- 
anoe ;  still,  in  addressing  us,  it  has  to  contend  with  beings 
doomed  to  an  incessant  struggle  with  pressing  wants,  and 
whose  views,  in  consequence  of  their  physical  constitution 
•ad  relations^  being  necessarily  directed  first  to  outward 
olgeotSi  are  wont  to  be  limited  by  a  material  horizon.  If  the 
BiUe  only  tended  to  subserve  our  worldly  interests  and  pur- 
inits  by  suggesting  and  illustrating  plans  and  measures  for 
Che  attainment  of  such  ends  as  the  heart  of  man  naturally 
oavetSi  it  would  be  read  with  more  avidity  than  any  ambi- 
tious  man  ever  read  the  life  of  a  conqueror  or  statesman, 
or  any  avaricious  man  the  sketch  of  those  who  have 
Solidly  accumulated  riche&  Or  did  it  even  countenance 
MDsaal  pursuits  and  promise  sensual  gratifications,  many 
would  hang  on  its  pages  with  the  same  wanton  delight  with 
which  the  Koran  inspires  Mahomet's  followers.  But  it 
X9BpeGta  not  the  present  otherwise  than  as  the  present  gives  a 
aolaring  to  the  future ;  nor  is  Christ's-kingdom  of  this  world, 
though  godliness  is  not  without  its  advantages  for  the  life 
chat  is.  Having  a  higher  end  in  view  than  the  welfare  of 
die  body«  or  the  furtherance  of  worldly  aims,  it  employs  no 
iaferior  motives  to  arrest  our  attention.  On  the  contrary, 
l^puding  us  as  immortal  beings,  it  holds  out  to  us  crowns 
iaoorruptible,  treasures  imperishable,  pleasures  undecaying 
-^-motives  which  should  annihilate  all  mundane  considera- 
taoofl,  energize  every  power  of  the  soul,  and  urge  it  on  in  an 
Wjoearing  course  of  spiritual  attainments  and  well-doing. 
Yti  who  is  so  unobservant  of  the  workings  of  our  nature  as 
Slot  to  know  that  in  general  we  are  more  influenced  by  pre- 
sent good,  though  it  be  trifling,  than  by  the  greater  good  if 
that  be  remote ;  as  we  are  more  afiected  by  the  little  present 
ills  of  life,  than  sedulous  to  avoid  any  future,  though  greater 
evils? 

As  the  worldly  mind  is  unattracted  by  its  discoveries,  so 
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may  the  proud  be  repelled  by  a  book  which  is  so  often 
in  the  hands  both  of  childhood  and  of  unlettered  ag^ 
Pride  excluded  the  vulgar  from  the  schools  of  ancient  phik>> 
sophy;  and  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the  same  feeling 
has  kept  many  a  one  who  overweens,  through  the  fimded 
strength  of  his  reason,  from  entering  the  common  school  of 
Christianity.  Divine  philosophy!  hers,  in  beneficent^  gk>' 
rious  distinction  from  all  human  systems,  is  indeed  a  eommem 
/school  Its  gates  are  open  for  the  children,  not  only  of  the 
rich,  but  of  the  poof ;  nor  for  the  young  alone,  but  for  dl 
ages  and  all  classes — for  the  world  of  mankind.  And  he 
who  would  be  initiated  into  her  sublime  mysteries,  or  gn^ 
her  eternal  principles,  and  be  fitted  for  an  honorable  partoa 
the  stage  of  immortality,  must  lay  his  reason  in  the  dust  cf 
teachableness:  though  a  ''wise  man  after  the  flesh,"  he 
must  enter  the  same  class  as  the  child  in  worldly  wisdoBi 
and  learn  the  alphabet  of  heaven's  language. 

It  were  a  strange  revelation  from  the  God  and  Father  of 
all  that  had  been  addressed  and  adapted  only  to  the  few  of 
erudite  minds ;  but  pride,  without  pausing  to  reflect^  turns 
from  a  volume  so  repellent  with  vulgar  associations;  or 
closes  it  with  sentiments  of  contemptuous  aversion  on  meet- 
ing with  certain  truths  which  cannot  be  immediately  com* 
prehended,  or  which  must  be  received,  if  at  all,  on  the 
authority  of  the  record  itself:  as  if  God's  word  were  to  be 
treated  as  the  j)roduct  of  the  human  mind ;  or  reversing  the 
order  of  scientific  attainments,  we  must,  in  matters  of  divine 
science,  demonstrate  propositions  before  we  are  able  to 
understand  axioms ! 

In  like  manner,  it  is  not  remembered  what  doubts  and 
difficulties  environed  the  greatest  minds  of  philosophic  anti- 
quity ;  it  is  not  considered  how  deplorable  was  the  condition 
of  the  world  before  the  Messiah's  advent ;  it  is  not  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Bible  has  thrown  any  light  on  our  high 
moral  relations ;  and,  therefore,  because  reason  is  now  able 
with  so  much  facility  to  prove  what  has  been  so  clearly 
revealed,  not  a  few  turn  and  assert  that  a  revelation  is  unne- 
cessary I  With  as  much  gratitude  as  if  a  child  should  dis^ 
own  its  parent  because  it  is  now  able  to  walk  by  itself  and 
with  as  much  honesty  as  if  a  man  should  acquaint  himself 
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wiih  the  various  improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
then  palm  them  upon  some  imcivilissed  people  as  his  own 
inventions  I 

With  some,  who  do  not  reject  the  Scriptures,  pride 
opentes  to  their  disparagement.  Thus  one  has-  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  on  theological  topics,  perhaps  has  indulged 
in  metaphysical  speculation;  and  now  he  comes  to  the 
floored  volume ;  but  it  is  not  with  a  spirit  of  reverence,  and 
doeilitj,  and  prayer ;  he  comes  rather  to  teach  God  than  to 
be  tacq^ht  of  God.  He  searches  the  Scriptures,  not  to  find 
Obiiat,  but  his  system;  not  truth,  but  his  abstract  creed. 
He  uses  them,  not  to  ascertain  their  fair  and  obvious  import, 
bat  to  maintain  his  own  preconceived  opinions,  to  distinguish 
■el^  to  gratify  his  pride  and  love  of  conspicuity — perhaps  to 
fimnd  a  school  that  shall  bear  his  own  name,  and  enlist  fol- 
lowers  who  shall  perpetuate  his  fame.  Here  is  the  main 
of  such  diversities  in  Scriptural  views,  and  because  of 
diversities,  many  do  not  search  the  Scriptures.  '*If 
iOfeherB^  so  great  and  learned,  differ  widely  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  how  vain  for  us  to  study  them  1  Or 
if  the  Bible  leads  to  such  dissimilar  tenets,  how  much  better, 
if  we  cannot  reject  it  with  impunity,  that  we  adhere  to  that 
S}«tem  of  doctrine  to  which  we  were,  born,  or  implicitly 
leoeive  his  teachings  whose  church  we  have  been  brought 
V^  to  attend."  But  while  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
me  individually  responsible  for  our  belief,  it  is  not  true  that 
tbe  Bible  is  so  framed  as  to  lead  to  diverse  and  contrary 
eondosions.  It  does  not  throw  its  pure  and  bright  image 
on  man's  heart,  because  he  views  it  through  a  colored 
medium.  Pride  and  prejudice  deceive  him,  and  thus  its 
tnie  teachings  are  not  unfrcquently  perverted,  and  its  salu- 
tvy  influence  precluded.  If,  divesting  his  mind  of  all  pre- 
poanssions,  he  should  address  himself  to  the  Scriptures  with 
simplicity  of  purpose,  he  would  find  there  neither  the  pecu- 
liarities of  sect,  nor  the  rites  of  superstition,  nor  any  of  the 
deductions  of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  but  the  '^  true 
Qod  and  eternal  life." 

There  are  minds,  too,  that  have  been  limited  in  their  range 
of  thought  by  the  circle  of  the  natural  sciences ;  and  because 
revelation  has  not  respected  the  language  of  science,  nor 
iirectly  aided  its  discoveries ;  because  it  did  not  make  known 
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the  laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  ara  governed^  ndr 
the  existence  of  the  western  oontinent^  and  gives  us  not  the 
history  of  other  races^  and  tells  not  whether  the  oeaatitt  of  the 
globe  is  fire  or  water;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  aooonnt 
of  the  creation,  is  at  variance  with  their  theories;  tfaeraiMn^ 
it  coold  not  have  emanated  fix>m  Him  who  knowetk  sD 
things,  and  is  not  entitled  to  their  lespectfol  oonsidentioa 
How  absordl     Had  the  Bible  embraced  all  suoh  mattam 
(and  nothing  less  would  have  satisfied  these  loven  of  BOfBoai^ 
it  could  not  have  been  adapted  to  the  ordinaij  oapaeitiflscf 
the  human  mind ;  nor,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  our  neoesHBj 
pursuits,  could  man,  whose  days  are  as  a  hand-breadth,  lum 
secured  time  for  its  perusaL    God  has  so  arranged  the  eon- 
stitution  of  his  providence,  that  full  scope  and  activity  mi^ 
be  secured  to  the  human  mind  throughout  all  genenUioiiB; 
and  were  the  Bible  a  revelation  of  science,  it  would  so|M^ 
sede  the  natural  use  of  our  fiu^ulties,  and  the  mind  ottodetj 
would  stagnate.    It  is  too  obvious  finr  formal  remaik  tiiit 
revelation  and  science  are  essentially  distinct  fiom  esfih 
other.     The  latter  is  necessarily  progressive;   the  fonoH; 
necessarily  absolute  and  determined :  the  one  being  designed 
to  advance  society,  by  affording  increasing  exercise  for  man^ 
Acuities ;  the  other,  to  elevate  us  to  the  purity  of  heaveUi  bj 
unfolding  motives  to  the  exercise  of  our  moral  aflfectioiML 
In  few  things  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible  more  strikiof^ 
apparent  than  in  its  disconnexion  with  discoveries  whi^ 
man  might  make,  its  entire  freedom  from  all  scientific  or 
philosophic  forms  of  language,  and  its  profound  silence  ia 
reference  to  all  matters  not  distinctly  connected  with  the 
onward  march  of  humanity  towards  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  flesh.     Unlike  other  so-called  sacred 
books,  which  at  once  mislead  and  weary  the  reader  widi 
subtile  speculations,  mythological  representations,  and  fidm- 
lous  legends,  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  distinction  between 
ethics  and  physics  any  more  than  between  &ct  and  fiction. 
It  is  a  history  of  man,  not  of  nature ;  nor  yet.  of  all  men,  bat 
only  of  the  few  to  whom  God  in  an  especial  manner  made 
himself  known ;  not  a  world-history,  but  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth — ^the  record  of  God's  ac^of 
creation,  *and  providence,  and  grace,  to  the  end  ''  that^  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together 
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ia  one  all  things  in  Christ"  Henoe,  it  is  sacred  history,  in 
OODtradistinotion  from  profime;  throughout  ethical;  never 
JBtrodocing  anything  irrelatiye,  nor  employing  any  means 
BOl  sabsnrient  to  its  chief  end ;  much  less  resolving  itself 
into  the  mere  setting  forth  of  physieal  i^pearances,  or  senr- 
iag  to  decipher  natural  signs.  If  a  revelation  was  made  on 
Moount  of  the  moral  interests  of  mankind|  there  was  no 
ttsoessity  for  any  other  communications  than  such  as  respect 
Ihe  interests  and  motives  of  human  virtue :  and  hence  it  is 
tiiait  the  Bible,  uttering  no  gratuitous  knowledge,  nor  ever 
wantonly  stimulating  curiosity,  is  restricted  in  its  commimi- 
Mlioiis  to  what  was  necessary  to  be  either -distinctly  or 
partially  known  by  beings,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  &11, 
hkwe  but  one  grand  object — ^the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Sren  in  this  respect,  revelation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
analogy  of  natura  If  it  does  not  afford  us  a  clue  to  certain 
physical  phenomena,  neither  does  reason;  if  it  does  not 
intatiduoe  us  to  the  arcana  of  distant  worlds,  neither  does  the 
vIrieBOope  of  art;  and  he  who  on  this  account  would  neglect 
!■■  Bible,  to  be  consistent,  should  no  longer  exercise  his 
wasnn  Cb,  then,  infisLtuated  child  of  science  I  and,  as  you 
^aaanot  fidl  to  perceive  that  your  own  volume  sheds  no  more 
light  than  ours  on  the  interior  of  this  or  of  other  worlds,  let 
08IB  speak  when  yours  is  silent,  and  bring  you  into  converse, 
BOt  with  nature,  nor  with  other  beings,  but  with  the  Being 
of  beings — ^the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Speculate  as  you 
nay,  in  vain  are  all  your  efforts  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  or  divine  reasons  which  have  not  been  revealed. 
Ton  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly ;  and  though  Christi- 
jinity  may  not  unseal  and  purge  your  mental  vision,  yet,  if 
yt>ii  learn  of  her  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace  with 
Ood,  the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  know  as  you  are 
known. 

Others  seem  to  think  that  God  should  supersede  the  neces- 
silj  of  all  inquiry  on  our  part;  or,  if  religion  be  for  man, 
lliat  he  should  have  been  endowed  with  spiritual  intuition. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  Bousseau  founded  one  of  his  most 
plausible  objections  to  the  Scriptures.  But,  aside  from  the 
fiiet  that  God  has  made  provision  for  the  diffiision  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  among  idl  classes,  by  having  instituted  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  all  men  alike  need  its  teachings,  having 
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alike  lost  the  image  of  God  in  which  they  were  created,  and 
become  blinded  in  their  minds.  Had  man  not  fUleOf  a  light 
would  bum  in  his  bosom  pure  as  the  day-spring  fiom  os 
high ;  bdt  now  he  can  no  more  attain  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  without  the  aid  of  Ood's  word,  than  he  can  see 
God's  works  without  the  material  light  of  the  son ;  and  i^ 
in  the  one  case,  he  must  use  his  eyes,  it  is  no  less  neccaoaiy, 
in  the  other,  that  he  should  duly  exercise  the  fiiculties  witk 
which  he  has  been  endowed.  Nor  in  this  respect  is  reyela- 
tion  at  variance  with  natural  religion.  Though  its  principki 
are  inscribed  on  the  whole  framework  of  nature,  yet  how 
few,  amid  the  millions  of  our  race,  are  ever  constrained  bj 
their  silent  teachings  to  bow  down  before  the' unseen  Bute 
of  the  universe  I  Virtue,  too,  utters  her  voice  in  the  street 
but  how  seldom  do  her  accents  sink  into  the  hearts  of  the 
thronging  multitude  I  They  who  will  *tnay  acquaint  them- 
selves with  truth  and  right,  but  only  they;  and  as  well 
might  the  fraudulent  and  profligate  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  moral  principle,  as  for  one  to  assert,  that  if 
Ood  designed  that  we  should  know  his  will,  he  wonld  have 
precluded  our  ignorance.  Were  religious  knowledge 
lessly  obtrusive,  he  who  made  ns  would  be  dealing  with 
inconsistently  with  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  and  with 
the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  his  moral  government; 
and  hence  that  book  which  he  has  given  unto  us  may  be 
regarded  as  "a  touchstone  to  try  men's  honest  dispositions;'* 
not  a  book  for  the  negligent  and  the  slothful,  much  less  for 
the  thoughtless  and  the  perverse. 

There  are  books  which  we  peruse  and  value,  because  thqr 
either  sparkle  with  the  gems  of  fancy,  abound  in  useful 
knowledge,  or  suggest  weighty  thoughts — master  works  in 
literature  and  science ;  and  the  more  intimate  our  acquain- 
tance with  tbem,  the  more  do  the}^  enlist  our  interest,  and 
influence  our  associations.  But  what  uninspired  production 
can  challenge  comparison  with  the  Bible  ?  Where  is  there 
poetry  so  elevating,  history  so  ancient,  narrative  so  touchingly 
simple,  eloquence  so  natural,  or  reasoning  more  conclusive 
— a  book  so  diversified  in  its  features,  and  yet  so  single  in 
its  aim,  so  wide  in  its  range,  so  profound  in  its  principles, 
and  so  suggestive  of  the  grandest  thoughts  and  the  most  re- 
splendent visions  ?    There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  composition 
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in  which  the  human  mind  has  imaged  its  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  that  does  not  find  its  archetype  here.  As  a 
Yolume,  it  has  elicited  all  the  powers  of  the  human  iDtellec^ 
itored  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  not 
only  the  oldest  of  books,  but  the  source  of  all  true  intel- 
laotual  light,  and  life  to  the  world,  even  as  God  himself  is 
die  Father  of  dur  spirits.  What  must  be  its  meaning  and 
flignificancei  and  how  wonderful  its  power  to  set  in  motion 
men's  minds,  when  multitudes  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
learning,  that  they  themselves  might  the  better  understand 
and  be  more  able  to  make  others  understand  better  its  solemn 
teaohingjs;  when  all  other  wisdom  and  knowledge  have 
seemed  to  them  nothing  worth,  except  so  £Eur  as  they  may 
eabeenre  its  clearer  and  more  successful  study ;  when  almost 
all  the  books  which  now  crowd  the  world's  great  libraries 
■land  in  either  a  direct  or«ndirect  relation  to  this  one  book. 
Tety  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  studious  toil  that 
has  been  for  ages  expended  on  its  pages,  and  the  unnum- 
bered volumes  to  which  its  study  has  given  birth,  it  is  not 
only  unexhausted,  but,  like  nature's  own  book,  inexhaustible 
ia^ilB  resources — still  full  of  concealed  wonders  and  choice 
treasures.  Those  who  have  brought  to  its  investigation 
llie  energies  of  the  strongest  minds,  and  the  attainments  of 
die  •  most  profound  scholars,  have  been  only  the  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  are  veins  of 
diooght  to  be  explored,  mines  of  knowledge  requiring  still 
deeper  search:  as  Nevrton  felt  in  relation  to  the  results 
of  his  own  physical  researches,  ''  like  a  boy  playing  on 
die  sea-shore,  and  diverting  himself  in  now  and  then  finding 
a  smooth  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while  the 
great  sea^f  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  him."  A 
throng  of  loving  and  earnest  seekers  after  truth  might 
testify  from  their  own  experience,  that  in  proportion  to 
onr  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  desire  and  the  effort 
,to  know  them  more  fully ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  ignorance 
of  them  that  withholds  many  from  their  study,  who,  in 
other  respects,  may  be  well  qualified  for  the  task — ^in  the 
same  manner  as  the  most  ignorant  of  the  works  of  nature  are 
least  desirous  of  investigating  her  secrets.  Had  the  devotees 
of  ititellect  only  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  its  study,  for  this,  if  no  oth^ 
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reason,  that  it  would  give  wings  to  their  poetry,  fire  to  their 
eloquence,  data  to  their  histories,  and  principles  to  their  philo- 
gophj,  while  supplying  them  with  the  noblest  themes  fcr 
speculative  thought  We  are  persuaded,  that  were  it  sol 
for  the  holy  perfections  which  it  embodies,  and  the  terraii 
which  it  unfolds  to  the  worldly  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
character  it  bears  of  being  a  remedial  i^stem  for  a  fiUen 
race,  it  would  hurl  to  the  dust  the  idol-gods  of  lilenloie 
and  science,  and  reign  supreme  in  the  head  of  intellect^  as  it 
does  in  the  heart  of  pietf . 

But  notwithstanding  the  high  order  of  this  Book,  and  ita 
designed  adaptedness  to  awaken  the  mind  and  employ  ita 
&culti^  some  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  search  the 
Scripturdl^  Forgetting  that  if  we  are  at  all  amenable  to 
God,  we  must  account  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  whioh 
he  has  given  us,  and  for  the  use  we  nflike  of  our  means  of 
knowledge,  they  quiet  themselves  in  voluntary  ignorance. 
They  know  full  well,  and  act  accordingly,  that  there  are  no 
worldly  attainments  without  appropriate  diligence ;  that  evea 
the  gifts  of  Providence  do  in  no  manner  encourage  indolence 
or  lessen  the  imperious  necessity  of  exertion ;  yet  in  relation 
to  Scriptural  truth,  they  virtually  expect  knowledge  with- 
out the  trouble  of  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  thil 
unless  they  act  on  the  unexpressed  supposition  that  by  the 
accidental  intercourse  of  life  they  shall  become  proficients  in 
Divine  Science,  just  as  we  involuntarily  imbibe  the  maxims 
of  worldly  policy  and  expedient  morality — a  supposition,  it 
needs  not  to  be  stated,  most  preposterous,  not  only  because 
Christianity,  firom  its  being  a  disclosure  of  new  relations,  is 
peculiar  to  itself  but  a  system  liable  to  be  perverted,  and 
not^  to  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  by  ^direct  per 
scmal  application  and  inquiry.  That  knowledge,  moreover, 
which  may  be  acquired  fix>m  incidental  circumstances  is  not 
to  be  coveted ;  it  is  unworthy  of  confidenoe  and  unhappy  in 
its  influence.  He  who,  in  lieu  of  educational  acquisitions^ 
has  fortuitously  collected  some  materials  for  talk,  or  has 
some  fitcility  in  the  use  of  political  verbiage,  and  conse- 
quently become  the  oracle  of  a  caucus,  is  apt  to  think  that 
Acre  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  apply  himself  studiously; 
that  he— -a  paragon  of  self-made  greatness  I  knows  as  much 
as  any  one  req)ecting  the  science  of  government  or  of  poK- 
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tioftl  economy,  though  others  may  have  applied  to  these 
faianoheB  years  of  laborious  study.  Acd  thus  it  is  that  nar* 
vow  and  superficial  views  on  religious  subjects,  obtained  not 
fieom  personal  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  from  acci- 
dental intercourse,  inflate  and  infatuate  the  mind ;  and  hence, 
iadividuals  are  not  wanting  who,  though  &r  from  being  well 
infinmed  on  any  subject,  and  whose  sole  notions  of  religion 
bftve  been  gathered  firom  some  one  more  ignorant  or  less 
oonscientious  than  themselves,  or  perhaps  from  an  occasional 
glADoe  at  the  Scriptures,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  quote 
textB  without  regard  to  their  connexion,  or  even  a  clear  under* 
atendiog  of  the  words  employed — never  search  the  Scrip* 
tureB  in  the  sense  which  Christ  attached  to  his  injunction ; 
lM»r  do  they  deem  it  necessary,  nor  would  they  acknowledge, 
xior  ooold  they  be  convinced  that  any  man,  though  he  may 
luKve  devoted  his  life*  to  their  investigation,  and  may  have 
Inoag^t  to  the  task  all  the  requisite  qualifications,  both  of 
mind  and  heart,  could  rectify  their  notions,  much  less  extend 
the  limits  of  their  knowledge  I 

-  It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  thought,  whether  erroneous  views 
of  the  nature  of  religion — as  something  which  originates  in 
ftding,  and  is  nourished  and  exhibited  only  by  feeling-*- 
may  not  have  contributed  to  the  same  result  There  is, 
indeed^  no  true  religion  without  the  exercise  of  our  affeo^ 
tioofli  and  the  quickening  of  our  moral  sensibilities.  Man  is 
n  OMnpound  being ;  and  any  religious  system  to  be  adapted 
to  hia  nature,  while  it  enlists  his  heart,  must  minister  food 
to  his  mind.  To  exalt  either  the  head  or  the  heart  above 
the  other,  is  to  violate  the  proportions  of  our  being.  The 
etaas  to  which  we  refer  attach  an  undue  importance  to  their 
feelings ;  they  are  ever  looking  into  their  hearts,  and  neglect- 
ivg  to  inform  their  minds.  If  they  do  not  despise  know- 
ledge, they  turn  from  it,  as  of  no  use  to  them,  not  calculated 
to  louse  them  to  a  higher  and  more  delectable  pitch  of  ex- 
ettement  Hence,  whatever  their  degree  of  fedth,  they  annex 
not  knowledge  by  the  diligent  study  of  God's  Word.  They 
lead  only  such  religious  books  as  will  gratify  the  morbid 
erayings  of  their  hearts,  not  books  '^  for  instruction  in  right- 
eoosnesB."  Time  with  them  is  felt  to  be  unprofitably 
■pent,  if  they  must  listen  to  an  expository  or  a  doctrinal 
diiooaree.    They  can  listen  with  patience  to  no  preacher  of 
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the  Word  even,  unless  he  be  an  ^Slolus,  and  lettiog  looee 
the  winds  of  declamation,  will  blow  them  into  flame.  In 
the  name  of  reason,  what  kind  of  heaven  do  such  anticipaleT 
Can  it  be  that  glorious  worid  which  Christianity  has  dis- 
closed to  the  eye  of  faith  ?  for  there  there  are  intellects  thai 
not  only  glow  with  love,  but  tower  in  knowledge :  ceaseks* 
ly  engaged  are  they  not  only  in  celebrating  the  praises,  bat  in 
contemplating  the  perfections,  penetrating  the  works,  iifed 
tracing  the  wajs  of  the  boundless  Intelligence  I 

Sincerity  of  religious  purpose  may  coexist  with  voiy 
defective  views,  but  one  certain  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart  must  be  wanting  when  there  is  no  desire  for  Scriptonl 
knowledge,  no  love  for  the  study  of  God's  word.  True  coii- 
version  has,  in  repeated  instances,  given  date  to  a  course  of 
biblical  study  which  has  resulted  in  the  most  valuable  con* 
tributions  to  religious  literature.  It  might,  indeed,  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  they  who  are  most  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  faith  and  principle,  are  the  most  intent  on 
Scriptural  attainments.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  firom  snoh 
a  rule ;  and  these  may  arise  from  the  want  of  early  traininj^ 
or  of  previous  habits  of  reflection ;  or  from  a  distrust  of 
their  own  mental  powers,  and  a  reluctance,  perhaps  himiUe 
reluctance,  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  lest  ihey 
should  ignorantly  wrest  them :  or  it  may  arise  from  a  supc^ 
stitious  notion,  that  the  careful  possession  of  the  Bible,  the 
love  and  praise  of  the  book  itself,  may  make  amends  for  their 
neglect  of  its  claims  on  their  daily  perusal,  and  even  insure 
their  salvation.  This  impression,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  r$ 
not  uncommon,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Jews  who 
enlarged  the  hem  of  their  garments,  and  made  broad 
their  phylacteries ;  or  its  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  ancient  heathens  who  wore  an  amulet  on  the 
breast  as  a  safeguard  against  accidental  evils,  and  the  surety 
of  success.  To  account  for  it,  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
obvious  principle  of  associated  ideas.  It  was  a  very  natural 
suggestion  of  the  woman,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
gospel,  that  if  she  only  touched  the  Lord's  garment  she 
should  be  healed ;  it  was  an  easy  error,  into  which  many 
fell,  of  worshipping  the  supposed  cross  on- which  Jesus  was 
crucified,  or  the  relics  of  those  who  had  been  pre-eminent  for 
sanctity  in  life,  and  triumph  in  death;  it  is  a  pardonable 
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ireaknesB  to  regard  as  holy  the  very  bricks  and  mortar  of 
the  edifice  which  has  been  consecrated  to  a  holy  God ;  and 
why  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  attach  a 
talismanjc  virtue  to  the  Bible  ?  Associating  with  it  all  that  is 
holy  in  living,  and  peaceful  in  dying;  identifying  it  with  its 
faleaaed  a\^or,  and  its  glorious  end,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
if  we  are  not  rendered  better,  we  are,  at  least,  the  safer,  for 
■imply  possessing  and  preserving  so  invaluable  a  treasure. 
Among  the  class  of  nominal  believers,  there  is  scarce  one 
who  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  being  without 
a  Bible,  though  it  is  seldom  read.  Possibly,  it  may  be 
glanced  at  on  a  Sabbath  mom,  or  introduced  into  a  sick- 
room, but  it  is  never  searched.  A  moment's  reflection  would 
break  up  the  delusion ;  but  in  some  way  the  simple  fact 
of  owning  a  Bible,  though  it  be  an  unopened,  a  neglected 
Bible,  if  it  does  not  inspire  hope,  ^quiets  conscience;  and 
hence  persons  who  may  not,  while  at  home,  have  regarded 
the  Scriptures,  seldom  fail  to  procure  a  copy  when  they  are 
going  abroad ;  though  such  too  oflcn  return  in  nowise  more 
acquainted  with  its  pages  than  they  were  before. 

But  the  same  feeling  that  has  often  led  to  the  rejection  of 
Christy  and  that  withholds  many,  though  they  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  truth,  from  publicly  avowing  their  belief, 
may  interfere  with  the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  infidels,  especially  those  most  devoid  of 
the  logical  faculty,  to  brand  religion  with  opprobrious 
epithets.  They  can  of  course  have  no  influence  where  there 
is  discernment  and  candor ;  but  they  do  bear  sway  over  the 
weak  and  the  shallow — minds  so  light  as  to  be  blown  in  any 
direction  by  a  laugh  with  less  seeming  power  of  resistance 
than  a  feather,  the  sport  of  every  breath — over  those,  too, 
whose  only  ambition  is  to  retain  the  favorable  opinion 
dt  companions  more  wicked,  though  less  weak,  than  them* 
selves.  Thus,  such  would.be  ashamed  to  have  any  suppose 
that  they  could  ever  read  the  Scriptures:  should  they 
ao^dentally  be  seen  so  engaged,  in  all  probability,  a  blush 
would  suft'use  the  face  which  even  detection  in  polluting 
pleasures  might  not  induce.  And  why  ashamed?  Lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  they  are  serious  and  about  to 
become  religious — an  act  more  disreputable  in  the  view 
of  some  than  most  breaches  of  morality  I 

yoL.  v.— NO.  ui.  27 
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Bat  we  pass  to  assign  another  reason.  Whom  do  ve 
select  as  our  associates,  or  whose  company  do  we  prefer? 
Not  those  whose  views  and  feelings  are  at  yariance  with  onr 
own,  or  who  oppose  us  at  every  step  of  our  business  and 
pleasure.  Company,  if  sought  by  us,  must  be  agreeable  to 
our  taste  and  conducive  to  our  enjoyment ;  where  nothing 
will  be  uttered  to  disturb  our  tranquillity  or  dissatiafy  w 
with  self.    It  is  human  nature  to  dislike  and  avoid  than 

• 

who  may  have  convinced  us  of  error,  or  pointed  out  oar 
faults.  Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  Christ  and  his  apoadfli 
were  still  upon  earth,  to  be  seen  several  hours  every  day, 
not  in  any  remote  place,  but  in  the  midst  of  our  crowded 
haunts;  or  in  ''an  upper  chamber''  beneath  which  were 
publicans  and  sinners — men  of  the  world — each  one  intent 
on  some  earth-born  interest.  Which  room  would  be  tlie 
most  frequented?  The  upper  one?  What  I  where  tlie 
holy  Jesus  is,  with  his  holy  apostles?  where  God's  presenoe 
is  seen  and  felt,  and  his  voice  is  heard  and  obeyed  7  Hov 
happens  it  then  that  so  many  now  prefer  the  haunta  of 
worldliness  to  the  assemblies  of  the  saints,  the  wages  of 
iniquity  rather  than  the  ways  of  holiness — ^the  news  of  tfai 
day  to  the  great  things  which  God  hath  written  unto  u? 
The  Bible  decides  the  point.  While  it  invites  us  to  the 
company  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  to  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  angels ;  how  few  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity; 
how  many  prefer  to  remain  where  nothing  clashes  with  their 
pursuits  and  habits !  It  is  a  fact,  carrying  its  own  testimony 
in  favor  of  the,  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  that  no  wicked 
man  can  turn  over  its  pages  without  perceiving  its  strildng 
contrariety  to  all  his  sentiments  and  actions — the  secret  evils 
of  his  own  condition,  and  the  awful  purity  of  that  Bdog 
with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Its  holiness  pains  his  vision;  ito 
threatenings  of  wrath  to  the  uttermost,  appal  his  spirit  He 
seems  to  hear  a  voice  which  says  unto  him,  Thou  art  (fc 
man  I  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  I 

More  spiritual  in  its  drifl  and  meaning  than  the  (M 
Testament,  the  New  affords  no  scope  for  diversion,  and  do 
ground  for  self-complacency.  It  reveals  the  sinner  to 
himself,  strips  him  of  all  subterfuges,  convinces  him  of  Us 
lost  condition,  urges  him  to  the  work  of  immediate  repent- 
ance towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Henoe 
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lliey  who  cannot  qniet  their  consciences  without  a  hebdoma- 
dal glance  at  the  Scriptures,  generally  turn  over  to  the  Old 
Testament  Hence  it  is  also  that  the  only  people  inattentive 
to  their  sacred  books  are  to  be  found  among  Christians. 
Where  there  is  one  Jew  who  does  not  regard  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  reverence,  or  a  Mahometan  who  has  not  menfo- 
liaed  large  portions  of  the  Koran,  or  a  Hindoo  Brahmin 
who  is  not  fanatically  attached  to  the  Sbaster,  we  may  find 
a  multitude  of  nominal  Christians  living  in  habitual  neglect 
of  the  Bible. 

The  cause  of  this  may  be  primarily  traced  to  the  absence 
of  all  serious  reflection :  for,  let  one  only  reflect  on  the  con- 
stitution of  his  beiilg,  and  he  must  desire  to  know  his  Maker, 
and  to  lift  the  veil  that  shrouds  firom  his  view  the  limitless 
Ibtore.  No  speculation  is  so  momentous,  so  absorbing, 
as  that  respecting  his  being  and  destination.  The  more  he 
mflecta,  the  more  is  be  interested  and  enthralled.  His 
inquiries,  however  diligent,  are  unsuccessful,  and  yet  resum- 
ed again  and  again.  Anything  but  incertitude  in  such  a 
niation.  No  sacrifice  would  be  too  great,  if  only  all  doubt 
oould  be  resolved.  To  be  relieved  from  the  wrestling 
imeasiiiess  of  his  thoughts,  he  feels,  at  times,  that  he  would 
tiaaw  off  the  incumbrances  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  ven- 
ture alone  to  explore  the  dark  unknown.  See,  with  what 
deep  earnestness  he  unfolds  those  systems  which  purport  to 
iUomine  subjects  so  inexplicably  profound.  See,  how 
patiently  he  listens,  if  so  be  that  amid  the  multitude  of 
ToiceB  he  may  bear  an  answer  to  his  anxious  inquiries.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  mind  thus  stirred  would 
rqect  a  revelation  from  heaven  ?  With  what  rapture  would 
he  hail  the  volume,  if  accompanied  with  sure  and  certain 
evidence  that  it  had  descended  from  the  source  supreme  of 
all  light  and  love !  how  would  he  search  its  pages  as  for  hid 
treasures!  and  with  how  much  more  than  Archimedian 
emphasis  might  he  say  on  solving  the  problem  of  his  being, 
"  I  have  found  it  I"     "  I  have  found  it  I" 

Beflecting  long  and  deeply  on  the  nature  and  design  of 
dieir  being,  the  wiser  heathen  felt  and  acknowledged  their 
want  of  a  Divine  teacher ;  and  all  men  of  serious  thought,  at 
the  present  day,  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  wearisome^ 
nesB  and  the  futility  of  unaided  reason  to  a  system  which  so 
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dearly  illamines  life  and  immortality.  In  all  the  woild,  a* 
book  but  the  Bible  can  instruct  us  in  the  great  things  p» 
taining  to  Gtod  and  the  soul.  And  were  there  more  soiitaij 
reflection,  more  serious  and  intelligeDt  deference  to  thoift 
high  inquiries  which  spring,  never  to  be  repressed,  bam  tb 
▼ery  constitution  of  our  being — we  had  ahnost  said,  iheTHj 
consciousness  of  mind — ^the  holy  Scriptures  would  be  man 
anxiously  and  diligently  studied.  But  men  in  general  tliink 
little  more  of  their  being  and  destination  than  the  yeiy  brats 
that  perish;  far  the  greater  proportion  are  aTerse  to  all 
serious,  solitary  thought  If  only  their  senses  be  gratifled, 
they  are  not  unhappy ;  if  reflection  be  but  dissipated  in  tlie 
wUrl  of  business  or  of  amusement,  they  are  content 

It  becomes  not  to  such  a  question — ^In  what  way  sin  oa 
be  consistently. pardoned,  though  this  has  ever  been,  aid 
must  be,  an  inexplicable  difficulty  to  any  one  anenlightenfld 
by  revelation.  The  consciousness  of  sin,  while  it  led  aooie 
of  old  to  rely  on  vain  sacrifices,  plunged  others  into  the  gulf 
of  despair.  If  some  inquired  whether  they  should  oflEer  Xf 
the  fruit  of  their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls,  othoi 
contended  that  pardon  could  not  consist  with  pure  justioi; 
and  what  should  we  have  known  of  the  method  of  •pardco, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  light  whiph  is  so  clearly  reflected 
from  the  Scriptures  ?  The  world  is  no  longer  doomed  to 
feel  ite  guilt,  and  to  despair  of  pardon.  Let  man  be  oov 
convinced  of  sin  ; — he  may  realize  the  purity  and  the  jnstiee 
of  God;  his  own  necessary  liability  to  punishment;  the 
insufficiency  of  either  repentance,  confession,  or  amendmcst 
to  cancel  his  guilt ;  but  all  this  has  no  other  effect  than  tD 
urge  his  accelerated  footsteps  to  the  cross  of  Christ  He 
beholds  the  bleeding  victim;  he  ponders  in  astonishmeat 
and  awe  the  embodied  exemplification  of  the  great  truth, 
that  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  thft 
believes  in  Christ ;  and  if  he  believes  not,  it  is  for  joy. 
What  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes  I — ^what  a  burden  Itfi 
been  lifted  &om  his  soul  I — what  peace  pervades  his  mindflo 
lately  harassed  by  doubt,  and  tormented  by  fear  I  Fieatm 
beyond  utterance  is  the  gospel  to  him  now ;  and  it  is  nd 
enough  for  him  to  adore  the  great  God,  even  his  Savionr— 
be  henceforth  dwells,  and  with  glowing  energies,  on  the 
mystery  of  godliness.    What  a  theme  for  study  this  I    If 
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Mgeb  pass  by  suns  and  systems  to  look  into  these  thingii 
how  does  it  become  sinners  to  search  the  Scriptures  I  Is  it 
io  that  the  Bible  opens  up  to  us  the  medium,  and  the  only 
medium,  of  man's  restoration  to  the  Divine  favor?  Why^ 
then,  are  so  few  intent  on  its  blessed  teachings  ?  Because  so 
frw  comparatively  have  any  conviction  of  their  real  moral 
condition.  They  do  not  feel  that  they  are  sinners — do  not 
consider  what  an  awful  ruin  awaits  the  finally  impenitent^  or 
ik  would  be  to  them  individually  a  question  of  all-absorbing, 
agonisdng  interest,  ^'Are  these  things  so?"  ^'WEat  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?" 

But^  aside  from  all  other  reasons,  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
toresi  as  any  other  study,  requires  a  corresponding  disposi- 
tion. We  cannot  enjoy,  much  less  appreciate,  works  of 
tete^  unless  we  have  the  poet's  eye ;  nor  practise  music  with 
delight  without  an  ear  attuned  to  melody  and  sweet  sounds; 
nor  oould  it  be  of  any  service  did  any  one  devote  himself  to 
Ae  science  of  mind,  or  of  numbers,  that  has  not  a  fondness 
§K  those  branches  of  study.  The  same  holds  true  in  relation 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  To  be  attracted  by  its  discoveries; 
|0  weigh  its  principles;  to  dwell  on  its  songs,  its  histories^ 
its  naifations,  its  familiar  letters,  its  prophetic  visions,  and 
pradous  promises,  there  <nust  be  a  disposition  to  know  Ood 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent — to  hate  sin,  and  love 
|iffljn<H»r  Man  has  all  the  requisite  faculties  and  means  fbr 
the  attainment  of  Scriptural  knowledge;  and  though,  in 
coeaaional  instances,  his  literary  sympathies  may  lead  him 
to  descant  on  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  Bible,  yet 
is  he  depraved :  he  loves  darkness  rather  than  light ;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  the  grand  reason— for  all  otiiers  may  be 
resolved  into  it — that  he  turns  away  with  indifference,  if  not 
STersion,  from  the  inspired  records  of  God's  holy  wilL 

(to  evade  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  unusual  with 
ft  certain  class  of  minds  to  fall  back  on  some  infidel  position. 
Bnt  he  who  has  never  searched  the  Scriptures  has  no  right  to 
question  their  truth ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  only  convicts  him- 
self of  being  governed  more  by  passion  than  by  reason — 
perhaps  betrays  bis  credulity  in  having  grounded  his  scepti- 
cism on  the  bald  assertions  of  some  infidel,  as  ignorant  of 
the  Bible  as  he  is  himself    It  is  clear  that  he  who  has  not 
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given  to  this  book  that  degree  of  attention  which  the  qufls-' 
lion  respecting  its  origin  imperatively  demands,  is  not  oolj 
not  competent  to  decide  as  to  its  claims  or  its  merits,  batlofll 
to.  all  sense  of  shame,  if  he  does.    He  himself  is  fidse  nAer 
than  the  Word  which  he  presumes  to  judge ;  and  what  is  Us 
opinion  worth  compared  with  that  of  those  whoee  stodj  of 
the  Scriptures  has  led  them  to  the  firm  conviction  of  tluir 
divine  origin  ?    Let  it  be  supposed  that  when  Golumlnis  le- 
tamed  from  his  voyage,  and  laid  his  discoveiy  before  hii 
king,   some  one  of  the  courtiers  who  had   never  been 
beyond  the  narrow  limitsof  Spain,  had  dogmatically  affirmed 
that  the  report  was  false — ^too  marvellous  to  be  true.    Li 
what  light  should  we  have  regarded  the  king  had  he  de- 
nounced Columbus  as  an  impostor  ?     Or,  if  the  science  of 
astronomy  were  now  under  consideration,  whose  opiniOB 
should  we  adopt  ? — ^his,  who  had  devoted  a  long  life  of  in- 
vestigation, and  calculation,  and  experiment^  to  the  subjeokf 
No,  if  we  treated  this  science  as  the  infidel  does  the  BckaOB 
of  the  divine  will,  we  should  listen  with  more  respeetfU 
deference  to  him  who,  so  far  from  having  studied  astroncxDj, 
has  never  opened  a  volume  on  the  subject     It  is  impossibk^ 
however,  by  any  comparison,  to  convey  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  his  presumption  and  folly,  who,  having  never  searched 
the  Messiah's  testimony,  yet  denounces  the  Scriptures  as  fiJea 
Well  may  every  intelligent  believer,  and  especially  he  who 
has  made  the  Scriptures  the  subject  of  diligent  and  profonnd 
search,  say  to  such  a  one,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  in  rejdj 
to  Dr.  Halley,  who  had  ventured  to  remark  disrespectftdlj 
of  the  Christian  religion,  I  have  studied  these  things  ;  you  ham 
not    Such,  too,  was  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  man  than  die 
late  Daniel  Webster.    "  I  have  read  through  the  entire  Bible 
many  times.    I  now  make  a  practice  to  go  through  it  oqce 
a  year.    It  is  the  book  of  all  others  for  lawyers  and  divines; 
and  I  pity  the  man  that  cannot  find  in  it  a  rich  supply  of 
thought  and  of  rules  for  his  conduct    It  fits  man  for  life- 
it  prepares  him  for  death." 
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Abt.  in. — ^LscTURSS  ON  THE  ApocALYFSE,  Critical,  Expo- 
mtoTj,  and  Practical,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1848. 
By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public 
Orator  of  the  University.  Philadelphia :  Herman  Hooker, 
1862. 

The  zealoos  efforts  of  the  Catholics,  within  a  few  years,  to 
le-establish  themselves  in  Great  Britain,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  multiplie4  their  congregations,  and  the  ac- 
oesBioiis  they  have  received  firom  the  establishment^  have  had 
the  eflbet  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Protestants  to  the 
great  question,  which  had  in  a  measure  passed  from  the 
general  mind|  whether  the  Soman  is  a  true  church ;  and 
eqiecially  whether  the  Papacy  is  the  power  that  is  denomi- 
nftled  in  the  New  Testament  the  man  of  sin,  and  represented 
in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  harlot  of  Babylon  and  the  beast  of 
two  horns ;  and  hA  led  to  the  publication  of  a  large  number 
dt  Tolomes^  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  with  ability, 
and  the  most  unanswerable  evidences  presented,  that  the 
portrait  drawn  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  apostate  church, 
meets,  in  all  its  features,  an  exact  resemblance  in  the  Boman 
hierarchy  ?  The  result  is,  that  the  Protestants,  as  a  body, 
kftve  become  far  better  acquainted  with  the  prophecies 
which  depict  the  character  and  foreshow  the  doom  of  that 
warping  power ;  and  writers  who  differ,  widely  on  other 
points,  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  hour  of  her  judgment  is 
el  hand.  This  is  a  very  striking  and  a  very  encouraging 
effect  It  indicates  that  however  delusions  may  generally 
prevail,  great  numbers  are  preparing  for  the  conflict  which 
is  approaching,  and  will  be  ready  when  the  crisis  comes,  to 
maintain  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  display  thestead&st- 
nesB  and  patience  which  are  then  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
all  his  disciples,  and  are  to  be  rewarded  with  crowns. 

Of  the  writers,  however,  who  have  taken  a  part  in  this  con- 
troversy— whose  works  we  have  seen — no  one  seems  to  us  to 
have  placed  his  expositions  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  and 
John  respecting  the  apostate  church,  on  a  proper  ground ;  nor  , 
to  have  realized  that,  before  entering  on  their  construction,  the 
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principles  should  be  ascertained  and  settled,  by  which  the  Ian* 
goage  and  symbols  that  are  the  media  of  their  predictions^  are 
to  be  interpreted  That  question  which  is  preliminary  to  all 
others,  and  without  a j  ust  determination  of  which  no  satis&ctoiy 
explication  of  these  prophets  is  practicable,  has,  it  would  seem, 
scarcely  attracted  their  notice.  They  appear  not  to  have 
suspected  but  that  Daniel  and  John  are  to  be  interpreted  ia 
the  same  manner  as  the  revelations  which  are  made  through 
mere  language  instead  of  symbols ;  and  this  is  a  conspicaoui 
defect  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  work.  He  has  stated  no  law 
whatever  for  the  explication  of  the  symbols  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. He  says  nothing  of  the  importance  of  just  notions 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  are  used.  He  seems  to  regard 
them  as  employed  like  comparisons  and  metaphors  for  illua* 
tration  merely,  not  as  representative  agents ;  and  to  suppose 
that  their  meaning  is  to  be  determined  by  other  parts  of  the  ' 
sacred  word,  in  which  the  same  objects  are  spoken  o^  and 
the  same  terms  are  used,  rather  than  by  their  own  nature. 
The  result  is,  that  in  attempting  to  interpret  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  scarcely 
looks  to  the  symbols  to  ascertain  what  it  is  which  they  reveal; 
but  turns  to  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  which  some 
of  the  principal  terms  employed  in  the  description  of  them 
occur,  and  takes  these  as  a  key  to  their  import.  He  conse- 
quently sees  in  those  parts  of  the  prophecy  no  new  or  pe- 
culiar revelation,  but  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 
communicated  before. 

It  is  owing  to  this  failure  to  perceive  that  symbols  are  the 
instruments  of  the  revelation  that  is  made  in  the  Apocalypse, 
that  they  are  employed  on  principles  that  are  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  that  they  have  specific  laws,  that  he  has 
adopted  the  notion  that  the  church  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  and  fallen  into  the 
errors  in  his  constructions  which  we  propose  to  poinf  out 

He  makes  it  the  object  of  his  two  first  lectures  to  show  that 
no  revelation  is  made  in  the  Apocalypse  of  a  reign  of  Christ 
and  the  saints  on  the  earth  during  the  period  denoted  by  a 
thousand  years.  To  sustain  this  position,  he  alleges,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium  was  introduced 
into  the  church  from  the  synagogue,  or  was  founded  on 
Judaic  interpretations  of  the  ancient  prophecies  and  tradi* 
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tions ;  not  on  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. — Pp.  24- 
28.  No  mistake,  however — as  we  had  ocoasion  to  show  in 
a  previous  number,  vol.  iii.  pp.  127-134,  could  be  greater. 
Justin  Martyr,  IreniBus,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius,  express- 
ly found  their  doctrines  of  the  millennium  on  the  twentieth 
diapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
chap.  Ixv.,  Zech.  xiv.,  and  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment|  that  are  alleged  by  millenarians  as  foreshowing  the 
reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  on  the  earth.  Not  a  hint  is 
uttered  by  them  that  they  were  led  to  their  belief  in  that 
reign  by  Jewish  interpretations  or  traditions ;  or  that  they 
drew  their  notions  of  it  in  any  manner  from  the  opinions 
that  were  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
Biah.  Nor  are  any  proofs  presented  by  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  or  Augustine,  who  brand  the  doctrine  as  Judaic, 
that  it  was  drawn  from  the  constructions  placed  by  the  Bab- 
Hb  on  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah's 
reign.  There  is  not  an  intimation  in  their  discussions  on 
the  subject,  that  the  millenarians  against  whom  they  wrote, 
offered  any  other  ground  of  their  belief  than  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  reports  that  had  descended  to  them  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  So  far  from  it,  they 
show  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  whole  question  between 
them  and  the  Chiliasts  was  a  question  of  interpretation. 
They  represent  the  errjr,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  the  Chiliasts, 
as  resulting  from  their  putting  a  literal  construction  on  the 
prophecies  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  for 
a  thousand  years ;  and  the  means  accordingly  which  they 
employed  to  refute  them,  was  simply  the  ascription  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  tropological  sense  to  those  predictions.  They 
made  no  attempt  to^show  beyond  that,  that  the  opinions  of 
Jewish  Rabbis,  who  were  not  believers  in  Christ,  were  not 
entitled  to  be  received  by  Christians  as  of  authority,  and  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  would 
have  been  natural,  had  the  Chiliasts  founded  their  fiiith  on 
those  opinions.  The  supposition  indeed  that  they  drew  their 
notions  of  the  millennium  in  any  measure  from  that  source,  is 
absurd  and  solecistical  in  the  utmost  degree ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Rabbis,  who  were  rejecters  of  Christ,  had  no  conception 
of  a  millennium  like  that  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which 
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the  Chiliasts  believed ;  a  millennimn  during  whicli  Satan  waa 
to  be  bound  and  imprisoned  that  he  should  not  deceive  the 
nations ;  and  martyrs  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  "  were  to  reign.  How  could  they  who 
did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  believe  in  a  millen- 
nium in  which  martyrs,  who  had  been  beheaded,  because 
they  had  testified  to  his  Messiahship  and  preached  his  gos- 
pel, were  to  reign  in  glory  with  him  ?  Can  any  fieuicy  be 
more  preposterous?  The  pretence,  then,  that  the  millena- 
rians  of  the  first  four  centuries  drew  their  doctrine  of  Christ* § 
reign  on  the  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years^  from 
the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  attempted  to  deduce  it  from  the , 
Scriptures  by  unnatural  and  fiilse  constructions,  is  wholly 
mistaken. 

He  next  alleges  as  a  proof  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  Apocalypse  for  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  that  the 
imputation  to  it  of  such  sc  revelation  was  the  reason  that  the 
prophecy  fell  into  disrepute  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries^ 
and  was  rejected  by  some  from  the  catalogue  of  inspired 
ivritings.    But  that — ^if  it  were  so — instead  of  confirming^ 
would  confute  what  he  attempts  to  prove  fix)m  it.     For  why 
should  they  have  pronounced  the  Apocalypse  a  fabrication, 
because  it  was  appealed  to  by  the  Chiliasts  as  authority  for 
their  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  unless  it  were  on  the  ground 
that  it  actually  presents  a  revelation  of  the  reign  of  Christ 
and  the  saints  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  so  clearly, 
that  they  had  no  method  of  escaping  it,  but  to  deny  that  the 
book  was  authentic  and  inspired.    If  they  were  able  to  show 
that,  properly  interpreted,  it  contains  no  revelation  of  a  reign 
of  Christ  and  the  saints,  the  mere  imputation  of  such  a  predic- 
tion would  be  no  reason  for  branding  it  as  a  fabrication,  and 
excluding  it  from  the  canon  of  authentic  Scriptures.    If  then 
it  was  rejected  on  that  ground,  it  it  a  proof  that  it  was  felt 
that  it  presented  precisely  such  a  revelation  of  the  reign  of 
Christ  as  the  Chiliasts  ascribed  to  it.    And  that  that  was  in 
truth  the  reason  of  the  disbelief  and  aversion  with  which  it 
was  regarded  by  Caius  the  Presbyter,  and  some  others,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
is  made  highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  tropological  or 
allegoristic  method  of  interpretation,  which  was  subsequently 
employed  to  get  rid  of  it,  had  not  then  been  invented  by 
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Qrigen ;  and  tliat  after  that  arbitrary  system  had  been  pro- 
mulged  and  gained  the  sanction  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the 
dhnrch,  the  inspiration  of  the  prophecy  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  twentieth  chapter,  taken  according 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  language,  specifically  announces 
m  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  for  a  thousand  years. 

He  offers  it  as  a  third  proof  that  a  millennium  is  not  fore- 
shown in  the  Apocalypse,  that  Origen,  Dionysius,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine  assign  to  the  vision  of  the  living  and  reigning 
martyrs  (Rev.  xx.  1-6)  a  merely  spiritual  or  allegorical 
meaning.  But  in  this  he  takes  for  granted  the  point  in 
debate,  that  their  construction  of  the  passage  is  correct* 
Qrigen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  do  not  deny  that  the  predic- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  Uie  rebuil<Ung  of 
Jerusalem,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  reign. of  the  Mes- 
fliah|  teach,  if  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  what  the  Chiliasts 
ascribe  to  them.  They  admit  it:  but  they  maintain  that 
that  is  not  their  true  sense.  They  hold  that  to  put  such  a 
oonstruction  on  them,  is  to  assign  them  a  mere  literal  and 
physical  meaning,  such  as  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  happiness  of  their  nation  (Isaiah  Ixv.),  when  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth  are  created,  Jerusalem  is  made  a 
rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy,  and  there  is  no  more  want, 
captivity,  nor  war,  but  peace  and  safety  are  to  prevail,  and 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb  are  to  feed  together,  and  the  lion 
eat  straw  like  the  ox ;  which  they  denounce  as  literal  and 
oamal,  and  thence  affirm,  that,  instead  of  being  taken  in  that 
material  sense,  such  corporeal  and  earthly  things  are  to  be 
construed  as  mere  representatives  or  figures  of  analogous 
spiritual  gifts.  This  is  stated  at  large  by  Origen,  in  his  Prin- 
eipia,  lib.  ii.  c.  11;  by  Jerome,  in  his  C!ommentaries  on 
Inuah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah ;  and  by  Augustine,  in  his 
City  of  God,  lib.  xx.  c.  7,  8,  and  9.  But  the  mere  &ct  that 
these  fathers  held  that  opinion,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  right, 
any  more  than  the  fact,  that  directly  the  opposite  view  was 
entertained  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
Lactantius,  and  others,  demonstrates  that  their  judgment  is 
just  The  question,  which  theory  is  right,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  interpretation ;  and  when  tried  by  that 
test,  the  notions  advocated  by  Origen,  instead  of  being  veri- 
fied, are  overthrown ;  as  the  allegorization  or  spiritualisation 
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to  which  he  resorted,  in  place  of  having  any  groand  in  the 
nsage  of  language,  or  the  principles  of  symbolization,  is 
wholly  arbitrary  and  subversiye  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
divine  word. 

He  alleges,  as  a  fourth  proof  of  his  proposition,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennium  has  been  rejected  by  the  chordlL 
To  establish  this,  he  first  adduces  its  rejection  by  the  fieithen 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  —  Origen,  Dionysiuii 
Jerome,  and  Augustine.  But  the  fact  that  they  rejected  it| 
by  allegorizing  or  spiritualizing  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
taught,  is  no  more  proof  that  it  is  not  taught  in  those  pas- 
sages, than  the  fact  that,  by  that  method  of  interpretation, 
they  ascribed  a  false  sense  to  many  other  passages,  is  a  proof 
that  those  passages  do  not  teach  the  doctrines  which  they 
truly  convey. 

He  adduces  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  embodied  in  either  the 
Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  or  .the  Atbanasian  creed,  as  an  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  its 
omission  from  those  creeds,  which  were  not  written  till  the 
fourth  century,  no«more  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
the  Apocalypse,  than  the  omission  from  them  of  many  other 
important  truths  and  revelations  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not 
contained  in  the  sacred  volume.  There  is  no  mention  in 
those  formularies  of  the  fall,  of  the  institution  of  sacrifices, 
of  the  deluge,  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt, 
of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  of  the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites ; — there 
is  no  mention  in  them  of  the  predictions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  apostasy  of  the  church,  of  the  persecution  of  the 
true  worshippers  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  persecuting  powers,  by  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  Christ  at  his  coming.  Does  the  omission  of  these 
great  facts  and  revelations  prove  that  they  are  not  really 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume?  Why  not,  as,much  as  the 
omission  from  them  of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  on 
earth  during  the  thousand  years,  proves  that  thut  reign  is 
not  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse  ? 

He  alleges,  as  a  further  evidence  of  his  position,  that,  after 
its  rejection  by  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  the  doctrine 
of  the  millennium  was  unknown  to  the  church  for  a  thou- 
sand year&    But  that  is  no  more  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
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revealed  in  the  Apocalypse,  tban  its  rejection,  through  a 
fitlse  method  of  interpretation,  by  Origen,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine  is ;  for  the  method  of  spiritualization  by  which 
they  attempted  to  erase  it  from  the  Scriptures,  was  employed 
by  the  principal  writers  of  the  church  through  the  whole 
period  that  intervened,  to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  Besides,  on  the  nationalization  of  the  church  by 
Oonstantine,  it  was  held  by  many  of  the  clergy,  that  the 
predicted  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  over  its  enemies  had 
received  its  fulfilment ;  and  the  popes,  on  reaching  the  acme 
of  their  power,  claimed  that  they  were  the  vicegerents  of 
Christ,  and  that  his  reign  on  the  earth,  and  the  reign  of  his. 
nints,  had  their  accomplishment  in  them.  Does  the  sup- 
pression and  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  millennial 
reign  by  these  extraordinary  means,  through  a  long  tract  of 
ages,  prove  that  it  is  not  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse? 

He  adds,  as  another  confirmation  of  his  position,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was  rejected  by  the  Be- 
Ibrmers.  That  statement,  however,  requires  very  important 
limitations.  Was  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  millennial  reign 
rejected  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  ?  Was  it  by  the  authors 
of  Edward  Sixth's  catechism  ?  Was  it  by  Bishop  Latimer  ? 
He  alleges  that  the  church  of  England  rejected  it.  But  there 
18  no  renunciation  of  it  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Nor 
does  she,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  represents,  condemn  it,  "by 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  creeds."  As  those  creeds 
make  no  mention  of  it,  how  can  her  acknowledgment  of 
them  involve  a  condemnation  of  it,  any  more  than  it  involves 
a  condemnation  of  any  of  the  other  facts  or  revelations  present- 
ed  in  the  Scriptures  that  are  not  enumerated  in  those  formula- 
ries ?  He  avers  that  it  was  *'  censured  by  the  most  eminent 
among  the  continental  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
others,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Unfortunately,  how* 
ever,  in  his  .translation,  he  has  made  an  important  change  in 
the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  by  inserting  the  term  general 
before  the  word  resurrection,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  We 
condemn  those  who  are  now  propagating  the  Judaistic 
Opinion  that  before  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
saints  will  reign  on  q^rth."  The  language  of  the  original 
18 ;  Damnant  et  alios  qui  nunc  spargunt  Judaicas  opinionea^ 
quod  ante  resurrectionem  mortuonuDy  pii  regaum  mundi 
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oocupatari  sint,  ubique  oppressis  impiis.  Thej  also  condemn 
others  who  now  spread  the  Judaistic  opinion  that  btfore  Ae 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  pions  are  to  possess  the  empire 
of  the  world,  the  impious  everywhere  being  subdued,  or  pot 
down.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine  either  of  the  ancient  or 
the  modem  millenarians,  but  of  the  fanatics  of  Munster,  and 
others  of  that  period,  who  held  that  the  reign  of  the  saints 
on  earth  was  to  precede  Christ's  coming  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  holy  dead,  not  to  follow  them,  as  is  the  representation 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  doctrine  of  both  modem  and 
ancient  millenarians ;  and  it  is  that  notion,  not  the  doctrine 
held  by  pre-millennialists,  that  was  censured  by  the  church 
of  England  in  the  article,  to  which  he  refers,  of  the  year 
1552.  "  They  that  go  about  to  revive  the  fable  of  here- 
tics called  Millenarii  be  repugnant  to  holy  Scripture,  and 
cast  themselves  into  a  Jewish  dotage.''  That  '^  fable"  was 
the  fable  entertained  by  the  enthusiasts  of  Munster,  that  theyi 
— not  Christ  and  the  risen  saints— were  the  kings  of  the 
thousand  years;  and  is  as  unlike  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
the  premillennialists  as  the  theory  held  by  Dr.  Wordsworth 
himself  is.  The  reprobation  of  it  by  the  church  of  England 
was  therefore  no  reprobation  of  the  apocalyptic  doctrine  thai 
the  millennium  is  \o  follow^  not  precede  the  first  resurrection; 
and  that  it  is  Christ  and  his  risen  saints  who  are  then  to  reign, 
not — as  Muncer  and  Cnipperdoling  held — men  in  the  natural 
body. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  proceeds  in  this  argument  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  views  that  have  prevailed  in  the  church  are  to 
be  taken  as  expressing  the  doctrines  of  the- Scriptures  on 
the  subject,  and  received  on  the  ground  of  her  autfaori^. 
He  says : — 

"  As  we  have  seen,  this  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of 
the  church.  The  church  is  the  guardian  of  Scripture ;  it  is  also  iU 
dirinely  appointed  interpreter ;  and  that  man  has  but  little  judg- 
ment^ and  ought  to  have  less  authority,  who  sets  up  his  own  private 
opinions  against  the  public  judgment  and  authority  of  the  church.'* 
—P.  47. 

^  Remember  that  Almighty  God  has  not  ^nly  given  us  Scripture  as 
our  rule,  but  he  has  also  vouchsafed  to  us  a  guide  for  its  application, 
namely,  the  Christian  church.  In  the  words  of  our  twentieth  article, 
*  the  church  hatli  authority  in  controversies  of  fiuth.'    Do  not  imagine 
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tliM  any  private  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  to  be  received  as 
Scripture,  if  tkey  are  oppoeed  to  what  the  church  declares  in  her 
ereede  to  be  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  And  inasmuch  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  millennium  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  as  interpreted 
bjr  the  church  in  the  creeds,  let  no  private  persuasion  beguile  you  to 
adopt  it  By  so  doing,  you  would  not  only  embrace  a  doctrine 
franght  with  pemidous  results,  but  you  would  be  giving  up  the  fun- 
damental  principle  of  Christianity.  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the 
diwrchy  would  cease  to  be  your  rule  of  faith ;  and  when  thisfounda- 
is  gone,  the  whole  fabric  falls.^ — P.  57. 


This  is  a  yerj  extraordinary  doctrine  to  be  advanced  by 
m  Protestant  minister,  and  especially  in  a  volume  directed 
mainly  against  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  which,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  very  power  he  here  ascribes  to  the  church,  affects 
aaihoritatiyely  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  in 
fiivor  of  her  false  and  blasphemous  doctrines.  It  is  not ''  the 
fbndamental  principle  of  Christianity"  that  the  church  has 
the  power  to  determine  what  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  is, 
and  to  place  its  members  under  obligation  to  receive  her 
eonatructions  or  decrees  as  expressing  their  true  meaning. 
In  what  part  of  the  Bible  is  the  doctrine  taught  that  the 
investiture  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  with  such  absolute 
authority  over  the  truths  of  revelation,  is  "  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity  ?"  Instead,  it  is  the  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  the  papacy ;  and  it  is  by  the  power  she  has  thus 
uaurped  of  determining  what  the  faith  of  her  subjects  shall 
be,  that  she  has  caused  her  fidse  dogmas  to  be  received  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  word.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.  The  commission  Christ  gave  his  disciples  was 
to  teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  whicfi  he  had  com- 
manded^  not  to  interpose  betwixt  him  and  the  nations,  and 
•  determine  for  them  what  was  to  be  received  as  the  import  of 
his  commands.  They  were  to  teach  those  commands  them- 
selves, and  in  the  language  in  which  he  expressed  them ; 
not  to  give  a  gloss  of  theirs  that  was  to  be  taken  by  their 
hearers  as  embodying  their  meaning.  Paul  accordingly 
says  :  "  Christ  sent  me  to  preach  the  gospel;  not  with  wisdom 
of  words" — or  in  the  rhetorical  method  that  was  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks — "  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
none  effect"    And  he  adds:  "We  have  received,  not  the 
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gpirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God; 
which  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  taught  by  man's  wis- 
dom, but  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  expressing  spiritual 
things  by  spiritual  words."  He  thus  communicated  identi- 
cally that  and  nothing  else  as  from  God,  whicb  God  had 
communicated  to  him.  And  when  he  expressed  judgments 
that  were  not  received  directly  from  the  Spirit,  he  presented 
them  as  the  work  of  his  own  mind  in  contradistinction  from 
conmiands  from  God,  as  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  mar- 
riage— 1  Corin.  vii.  6-9, 25-28.  And  such  are  the  views  of  the 
work  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  that  are  given  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus;  in  the  letters  to  the  angels  or  messen- 
gers of  the  churches  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  the  delinea- 
tions in  that  prophecy  of  the  work  of  the  witnesses  for 
Jesus.  They  were  beheaded  for  uttering  the  testimony  for 
Jesi^,  and  for  preaching  the  word  of  God.  There  is  no 
hint  that  they  assumed  the  right  of  determining  for  those 
whom  they  addressed  what  they  should  receive  as  the  true 
sense  of  the  divine  word,  and  claimed  that  their  judgvient 
should  be  accepted  as  an  infallible  and  authoritative  exponent 
of  its  meaning.  Such  a  claim  is  in  fact  a  claim  to  absolute 
authority  over  the  word  of  God.  It  implies  that  the  Most 
High  has  surrendered  his  rights  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  that  their  judgment  of  his  will  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  his  will  itself  as  the  Jaw  of  those  whom 
they  teach.  It  is,  therefore,  in  effect,  a  usurpation  of  his 
throne.  It  makes  those  ministers  virtually  the  lawgivers  of 
the  church,  and  the  objects  of  faith  and  homage  in  the  place 
of  God ;  and  that  has  been  the  actual  result  in  tlie  Greek 
and  Latin  communions  where  the  right  has  been  usurped  of 
authoritatively  determining  the  belief  and  worship  of  the 
church.  Those  hierarchies  have  seated  themselves  in  the 
temple  of  God,  arrogated  his  prerogatives  as  lawgiver,  and 
made  themselves  the  real  objects  of  homage.  And  Dr.  W., 
in  conceding  to  them  that  right,  in  effect,  concedes  that  those 
whom  they  teach  are  bound  to  receive  all  their  false  doc- 
trines and  idolatrous  rites  as  true. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  deserts,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  his 
argument,  the  ground  both  of  the  Bible  and  of  Protestant- 
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imii  and  is  wholly  unjustifiable  in  ailing  the  ftet  thtrt  the 
ohoTch  for  a  long  period  has  not  acknowledged  the  doctrine 
of  the  millennium,  or  has  rejected  it,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
taught  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  placing  us  under  obliga- 
tion also  to  disown  and  reject  it  The  judgments  of  doctorSi 
of  synods,  and  of  councils,  are  only  the  judgments  of  men, 
and,  even  if  correct,  are  not  the  reasons  that  the  truths 
which  they  express  are  to  be  received  as  the  truths  whieh 
Gkxl  has  communicated  to  us  in  the  Scriptures;  but  the  sole 
and  absolute  ground  that  we  are  to  believe  them  is,  thai 
they  are  taught  us  by  God  in  his  word.  The  proper  office 
<^  doctrines,  articles,  and  confessions,  is — not  to  deteitnine 
us  in  respect  to  what  we  are  to  receive  as  taught  in  the 
Seriptures,  but  to  serve  as  statements  and  expressions  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  already  satisfied  ourselves  the  word 
of  God  teaches. 

He  winds  up  his  attempts  to  prove  thai  the  doctrine  of 
^  the  millennium  is  not  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  with  the 
fidlowing  extraordinary  passage : — 

^  We  should  have  been  unmindfiil  of  omr  duty,  if  we  had  not 
on  this  subject  with  feelings  of  reverent  devotion  for  the 
word,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  of  confirming  your  faith  in 
ill  integ^ty  and  inspiration,  and  of  increasing  your  gratitude  to  God 
fir  endowing  our  own  church  with  grace  and  wisdom,  and  enabling 
her  to  be  a  faithful  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ 

"^What  a  high  dignity  is  thisl  What  a  glorious  privilege  1 
Tea :  and  believing  with  her  that  the  word  of  Almighty  God  is  yem 
mid  amen^  so  that  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  itself;  and  that^  like 
iti  divine  author,  it  has  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning ;  and 
that  in  her  words, '  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  repugnant  to 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  that  iw  it  could  be  proved  frown  the  Apocalypee^ 
A$  Apocaljfpse  would  not  be  Scripture  ;  and  knowing  as  we  do  from 
the  history  of  the  church  that  whenever  this  doctrine  has  been 
imputed  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  church  has  been  in  peril  of  losing 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  seeing  with  sorrow  that  this  doctrine  has  been 
revived  in  this  our  day,  and  is  now  propagated  with  industrious  seal, 
therefore  we  would  say  with  iifiectionate  and  respectful  eamestneM, 
Is  all  who  suppose  that  they  find  die  millennium  in  the  Apocalypse, 
—Be  on  your  guard ;  beware  lest  you  lose  the  Apocalypse.  Take 
bead  lest  you  cause  others  to  lose  it  Remember  the  belief  ef  one 
has  fffoduoed  the  rejeetioa  of  the  other." — P.  St. 

you  v.— vo.  III.  28 
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More   exceptionable    notioDs^  in  oiir  judgment,  never 
passed  from  the  pen  of  a  Protestant  writer.    Here  is  a  speeifie 
declaration  that  if  it  can  be  proved  from  the  Apocalypfie  thil 
•there  is  a  revelation  in  it  that  Christ  and  his  saints  are  toieigi 
on  the  earth  during  a  thousand  years,  that  itself  will  demon- 
strate that  the  book  is  not  the  word  of  God  I     Can  prejaditt 
or  infatuation  possibly  go  further?    The  question  whetbflr 
the  Apocalypse  is  the  word  of  God,  is  not  to  be  determined, 
it  seems,  by  the  fiict  that  it  was  written  and  delivered  to  dit 
churches  by  John  as  a  communication  from  heaven  ;  thstift 
bears  the  most  indisputable  marks  of  its  divine  origin ;  tfait 
it  has  ever  been  received  by  the  church  generally  as  a  rov^ 
lation ;  and  that  its  divinity  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
fulfilment  of  a  large  portion  of  its  great  predictions.    If  it 
foreshows  the  reign  of  Christ  and  his  risen  saints  on  tlie 
earth  for  a  thousand  years,  these  proofs  of  its  inspiration  aie 
to  go  for  nothing,  and  it  is  to  be  rejected  as  an  impioos 
fabrication  I      An  extraordinary  display  truly  of  what  he 
denominates  a  "  reverent  devotion  for  the  divine  wordl"   K 
his  prepossessions  arc  contravened  by  it ;  if  the  disdosares 
which  it  niakes  of  the  future  do  not  accord  with  his  notions 
of  what  it  becomes  the  Ahnigbty  to  make  known,  the  book, 
no  matter  with  what  signals  it  is  stumped  of  it^  divine  origin, 
is  to  be  rejected  [     Can  Dr.  AYordswortli  have  realized  the 
import  of  his  representations?    Could  he  possibly  have 
arrogated  for  the  church  a  more  absolute  authority  over  the 
word  of  God?     Could  he  have  more  eftoetually  claimed  the 
prerogative  of  determining  by  his  will  whether  a  revelataon 
from   the   Most  High  shall  be  received  as  such  or  not? 
What  more  comprehensive  assumption  of  power  to  decide 
what  shall  be  held  as  of  divine  authority,  in  respect  to  doo- 
trine  and  worship,  was  ever  made  by  the  papacy?    No 
wonder  that,  animated  by  such  a  bewildering  prejudice,  he 
is  unable  to  see  any  traces  in  the  Apocalyj^se  of  a  revelation 
of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth  !     What  an  exempliliGation  of 
the  extremity  to  which  auti-millenarianism  is  driven  to  sus* 
tain  itself!     No  matter  how  clearly  that  reign  Ls  foreshown 
iu  a  vision  which  John  has  recorded,  it  must  be  erased  from 
the  Apocaly[^>se,  or  else  that  revelation  itself  must  be  dis- 
carded!    Instead  of  this  astounding  infatuation,   counsels 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  he  utters  should  have 
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been  urged  by  him  on  bis  hearers.  Beware,  he  should  have 
said,  how  you  allow  prepossessions  to  sway  you  in  determin- 
ing what  can  or  cannot  have  been  revealed  by  God.  Take 
care  that  you  are  not  b^^ed  into  the  fancy  that  the  doo- 
trine  of  a  millennium  is  a  mere  Jewish  fistble,  and  cannot  be 
contained  in  the  Apocalypse ;  or  that,  if  found  there,  it  will 
prove  that  the  work  is  not  a  genuine  prophecy ;  for  as  there 
la  a  vision  in  it,  in  which  it  is  clearly  foreshown  that  Christ 
and  his  risen  saints  are  to  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the 
earth,  that  groundless  prepossession  will  naturally  lead  you 
to  reject  the  Apocalypse  and  brand  it  as  a  fieibrication ;  and 
therefore  debar  you  from  the  blessing  ?fhich  is  promised  to 
those  who  read  and  hear  its  records,  and  keep  the  things 
that  are  written  in  it 

He  avers,  as  a  further  proof  that  a  millennium  is  not  fore- 
shown  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  false  view  of 
ihe  plan  of  that  prophecy  that  millenarians  have  thought  it 
reveals  a  reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  on  the  earth.  He 
aays: — 

"  But  the  advocate  of  millenariaii  doctrines  may,  perhaps,  allege 
diat  he  does  not  doubt  the  word  of  God  ;  that  he  clings  to  it ;  that 
he  believes  the  Apocalypse  to  be  Scripture ;  and  that  he  finds  the 
mflleDnium  there.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  he  may  proceed  to  say,  if 
this  doctiine  displeases  some,  or  leads  them  to  reject  the  Apocalypse. 
I  beUere  the  doctrine,  and  I  receive  the  book ;  and  I  love  the  book 
bacanse  it  contains  the  doctrine.  I  appeal  to  the  twentictli  chapter. 
There  Jesus  Christ  descends  from  heaven ;  he  chains  Satan  for  a 
thousand  years ;  the  souls  of  the  just  live  ;  this  is  tlie  first  resurrec- 
tiofi ;  they  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years  on  earth  in  the  New 
Jemsalem ;  they  are  set  on  tlirones,  and  judgment  is  given  them ; 
then  Satan  is  loosed  for  a  little  season  to  deceive  the  nations,  to 
gather  them  to  battle,  to  war  with  the  saints ;  and  then  Satan  is  van- 
qiniBhed  and  bound  for  evermore ;  and  the  rest  of  the  dead  are  raised, 
and  the  universal  judgment  ensues;  and  the  righteous  ascend  to 
bearen,  and  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell. 

**  Here,  he  affirms,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  and  I  hold  that 
doctrine,  he  says,  because  I  find  it  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  because  I 
bdieve  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  word  of  God.** — P.  40, 

Here  the  point  at  issue  is  very  fairly  stated.  He  admits, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  assumptions  and  representa- 
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tions,  that  the  reason  that  millenarians  believe  in  Christ's 
future  reign  with  his  saints  on  the  earth,  is,  that  it  is  in  their 
judgment  clearly  foreshown  in  the  Apocalypsei  not  that  cer- 
tain Jewish  Babbis,  many  ages  ago,  held  that  their  expected 
Messiah  was  to  reign  on  the  earth.  He  admits,  also,  that 
their  belief  that  the  Apocalypse  foreshows  such  a  reign,  k 
not  followed  by  any  such  rejection  or  distrust  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  he  maintains  must  result  from  it;  but  consists  as 
perfectly  with  their  &ith  in  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  as  their 
belief  does  in  any  of  Ihe  other  events  which  it  foreshowa 
Having  thus  in  effect  abandoned  so  large  a  share  of  the 
grounds  he  had  before  advanced  to  sustain  his  proposition, 
and  admitted  that  if  the  question  is  to  be  settled,  it  must  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Apocalypse,  not  to  creeds^  to 
doctors,  or  to  the  church,  how  does  he  now  attempt  to  show 
that  that  prophecy  presents  no  revelation  of  a  reign  of  Christ 
and  his  saints  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years?  By  the 
pretence  that  the  belief  that  it  makes  such  a  revelatiou,  has 
its  origin  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  plan  of  the  prophecy. 
He  says : 

*'  Such  is  the  language  of  those  who  maintain  a  millenniam. 
Wc  have  spoken  already  of  two  causes  of  the  millenarian  error,  and 
we  are  now  led  to  mention  a  third.  This  is  to  be  found  in  an  incor- 
rect view  of  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse, 

"The  advocMes  of  this  doctrine  have  commonly  supposed  that  the 
Apocalypse  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  continuous  prophetical  histoij, 
flowing  on  in  a  regular  chronological  stream  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  This  being  their  theory,  they  are  necessarily  led  to  regard 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  chapter  as  subsequent  to  those  of  the 
nineteenth ;  and  since  the  nineteenth  terminates  with  the  destruction  of 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  with  the  great  victory  of  Christ 
in  the  mystical  conflict  of  Armageddon,  they  cannot  conceive  that  the 
twentieth  chapter  refers  to  events  of  earlier  date,  or,  indeed,  to  any- 
thing else  than  a  period  posterior  to  that  great  triumphant  catastrophei 

"  But  this  theory  is,  I  am  persuaded,  very  erroneous.  The  Apoci- 
lypse  is  not  a  consecutive  prophecy.  Rather  it  is  to  be  regarded  ai 
a  synoptical  system  of  co-ordinate  prophecies.  And  so  it  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  expositors." — P.  41. 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  should  have  fiJlen 
into  so  extraordinary  a  misapprehension.    In  the  first  place, 
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millenarians  do  not  universally  entertain  tliat  view  of  the 
plan  of  the  Apocalypse  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  If  it 
was  held  by  Mede,  Newton,  and  others,  two  centuries  ago, 
and  is  adopted  by  Elliot  and  some  others  of  the  present  day, 
il  is  not  entertained  by  Cuninghame,  Bickersteth,  Brooks, 
Birks,  Bonar,  and  many  other  recent  writers.  In  the  next 
place,  however,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  nullenarians,  but  is  even 
more  common  to  those  who  reject  Christ's  personal  reign  on 
lihe  earth ;  such  as  Yitringa,  Lowman,  Fabcnr,  and  a  crowd  of 
others.  In  the  third  place,  those  millenarians  who  hold  that 
the  events  foreshown  in  the  Apocalypse  were  to  take  place 
generally  in  the  order  of  the  visions  in  which  they  are  re- 
vealed, are  not  prompted  by  it,  in  any  measure,  to  the  con- 
struction which  they  put  on  the  twentieth  chapter.  They  regard 
that  chapter  as  foreshowing  Christ's  reign  With  his  saints  on 
earth  for  a  thousand  years,  because  the  symbols  and  language 
(v.  1-6)  interpreted  by  their  proper  laws,  constitute  a  revela- 
tion of  such  a  reign.  Their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  events 
there  foreshown  is  not  influenced  at  all  by  their  theory  of 
the  order  in  which  those  events  are  to  take  place.  If,  as  he 
represents,  that  theory  of  the  order  of  the  events  necessarily 
or  naturally  leads  to  ^e  conviction,  that  a  personal  reign  ol 
Christ  and  his  saints  on  the  earth  is  revealed  in  the  vision 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  (v.  4-8),  why  were  not  Vitringa, 
lir.  Faber,  and  a  thousand  others  who  have  held  it,  led 
bj  it  to  regard  such  a  millennium  as  foreshown  in  that 
vision  ?  But  finally,  even  on  the  supposition  on  which  Dr. 
Wordsworth  proceeds,  that  the  events  foreshown  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  precede  those  revealed  in  the  nineteenth, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  vision  of  the  twentieth,  v.  1-^, 
dj6e8  not  reveal  a  reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  on  the 
earth.  The  import  of  that  vision  depends  on  the  symbols 
and  language  by  which  the  events  it  foreshows  are  signified, 
not  on  the  period  when  those  events  are  to  take  place.  If  the 
;e  actually  reveals  such  a  reign,  it  must  be  considered 

foreshown  and  certain  to  take  place,  whether  its  period  is 
•opposed  to  precede  or  follow  that  of  some  other  event  He 
18  thus  as  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  expunge  the  predic- 
tion from  the  prophecy  by  this  expedient,  as  by  those  he  had 
employed  for  the  purpose  before. 

But  he  is  altogether  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  the 
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visions  (chap.  xx.  1-10)  present  a  mere  Tecapitolataon  of 
what  had  been  revealed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  asks, 
"What  now  is  the  subject  of  the  twentieth  chapter?  "  and 
answers: 

''The  seals  being  all  opened,  the  trampets  haying  all  sounded,  the 
visls  being  nil  poured  out,  he  reaseenda  onoe  more,  and  once  for  all, 
in  order  to  doclaro  what  Christ  had  done  for  his  church,  even  fron 
incarnation ;  how  he  had  bound  Satan ;  how  he  had  picscrred 
faithful  senrants  in  every  age;  how  he  had  done  AtfjMtri, and 
would  do  so  unto  the  end,  that  all  men  should  be  saved ;  how  lie 
had  offered  heavenly  glories  to  all  that  are  true  to  him ;  how  enn 
out  of  the  months  of  babes  and  sucklings  he  had  ordained  strength ; 
'  and  thus  lie  showed  that  the  failings  and  miseries  of  men,  which  had 
been  described  in  such  vivid  colours  in  the  preceding  visions  of  this 
book,  were  due  to  themselves ;  and  that  all  God's  acts  towards  Bsa 
were  done  in  equity  and  love. 

**The  twentieth  chapter,  then,  is  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  le- 
relation.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole. 
It  is  the  moral  epilogue  of  this  sublime  drama,  and  when  so  rq;aided, 
it  gives  no  countenance  to  millenarian  doctrines.** — Pp.  42,  48.  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Dr.  Wordsworth  could  justify 
himself  in  resorting  to  such  a  representation  to  accomplish  the 
objects  at  which  he  aims.  To  say  nothing  of  his  omission  to 
allege  anything  from  the  passage  to  verify  it — of  his  resting 
it  on  his  mere  asseveration — it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  glances  at  the  chapter  that  it  contains  no  such  revela- 
tion as  he  ascribes  to  it,  nor  anything  from  which 
ingenuity  can  with  the  least  show  of  reason  deduce  su 
a  meaning.  His  version  is  a  sheer  fiction,  as  complete!; 
alien  from  the  passage  as  any  other  he  could  have 
What  is  there  in  the  chapter  that  shows  what  Christ 
done  for  his  church  even  from  his  incarnation  ?  Is  th^ 
anything  said  of  his  ministry,  his  teachings,  his  miracles,  hr 
crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  his  commission  of  his  discipl 
his  gift  of  the  Spirit,  his  sanctification  of  his  chosen  peop 
fipom  age  to  age  ?  What  is  there  in  it  that  is  expressly 
signed  to  show  how  "  he  had  done  his  part,  and  would 
so  unto  the  end,  that  all  men  might  be  saved  ?"  Is  th 
any  enumeration  of  his  great  acts  ?  Is  there  any  statem 
of  his  offers  of  salvation  to  all  who  would  accept  it ;  and 
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4iall8  to  dl  men  to  repent  and  coma  to  kirn  for  life  7  WhaA 
b  there  in  it  that  shows  ^*  how  he  had  offered  heavenly  glo^ 
liflB  to  all  that  are  trae  to  him,  and  how  even  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  he  had  ordained  strength  9" 
Fancy  itself  may  search  the  chapter  in  vain  for  anything 
that  can  be  tortured  into  a  semblance  of  such  representa- 
tkms.  That  which  was  beheld  by  the  prophet  in  the  visions 
of  the  chapter  was  first,  a  strong  angel  descending  from  hea- 
ven, binding  Satan  with  a  chain  and  shutting  him  up  in  an 
abyss  for  a  thousand  years,  that  he  should  during  that  period 
deceive  the  nations  no  more.  And  in  connexion  with  that 
Tision  it  was  announced  that  after  the  thousand  years  he  is 
to  be  loosed  again  for  a  short  season.  Next  he  beheld  thrones 
on  which  persons  sat  to  whom  judicial  authority  was  given, 
and  saw  that  those  persons  were  the  martyrs  who  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  whoever  had  not 
yrorshipped  the  beast  nor  its  image ;  and  it  is  announced  in 
eonnexion  with  that,  that  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years ;  that  their  restoration  to  life  is  the  first 
reBurrection ;  that  all  who  share  in  that  resurrection  are 
freed  for  ever  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  are  priests 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  are  to  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
jears ;  but  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  will  not  be  raised  to 
life  till  the  thousand  years  are  passed ;  that  at  the  dose  of 
that  period  Satan  shall  be  loosed,  and  again  seduce  the  nations 
to  revolt;  that  they  were  seen  by  the  prophet  advancing  to 
battle,  and  that  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  and  the  devil  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
afeoncL  And  finally  he  beheld  the  Judge  seated  on  a  great 
white  throne,  and  saw  the  dead  small  and  great  stand  before 
him,  heard  their  final  sentence,  and  witnessed  its  inflio- 
tion ;  and  these  great  spectacles,  with  the  explanations  that 
were  given  of  them,  are  all  that  he  saw  and  heard.  What 
can  be  more  utterly  unlike  these  than  the  exhibitions  and 
announcements  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  ascribes  to  the*  pas* 
■age  ?  It  bespeaks  a  hopeless  condition,  truly,  when  such  a 
misrepresentation  is  deemed  the  best  expedient  that  can  be 
to  give  a  color  of  truth  to  his  theory.  It  indicates 
extraordinary  force  of  prejudice,  when  a  writer  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  rank  can  persuade  himself  that  such  a  treat- 
ment (A  the  prophecy  is  compatible  either  with  a  just  regard 
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to  the  lawB  of  interpretation,  or  with  the  reverence  that » 
doe  to  the  Word  of  God 

From  these  ansuooeaafal  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  millenniam,  he  proceeds  to  a  direct  ezaminatioB  of 
the  symbols  and  language  of  the  chapter,  and  alleges  finl^ 
that  the  binding  of  Satan  indicates  nothing  more  than  wai 
accomplished  by  Christ  during  his  ministry.  He  says  of 
yerses  1-4 : — 

**'  This  anp;el,  it  ib  confetted  hj  all,  is  do  other  than  Jesoi  Clinl» 
th«  angel  of  God's  presence — ^the  angel  of  the  covenant  He  hat 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  ...  He  has  a  great  chain  in  Ui 
hand,  and  with  it  he  binds  Satan.  .  .  .  Christ  proved  his  powar 
over  Satan  at  the  temptation.  Then  he  vanquished  him  who  had 
vanquished  Adam  and  all  his  race.  After  the  conflict,  the  ded 
departed  from  him,  and  behold  angels  came  and  ministered  tintt 
him.  He  then  shed  abroad  the  light  of  his  glorious  gospel  on  thoM 
who  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  open  their  eyei, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  Grod.  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  thrt 
were  oppressed  by  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.  .  ,  •  And 
not  onlv  did  he  thus  exercise  dominion  over  Satan  in  hia  own  pe^ 
•on,  but  he  gave  it  to  others,  his  apostles  and  disciples.  He  gave 
them  power  and  authority  over  all  devils.  He  thus  put  the  cfaui 
into  their  hands,  and  empowered  them  to  bind  Satan." — Pp  53, 64. 

Bat  first,  he  here  treats  the  vision  as  a  mere  exhibitioB 
of  what  had  already  come  to  pass,  instead  of  a  revelation  of 
what  was  future,  which  is  to  contradict  its  nature  as  a  pro- 
phecy ;  and  the  representation  (chap.  iv.  1)  that  the  things 
that  were  shown  to  John  in  the  visions,  were  things  that 
were  to  come  to  pass  after  he  beheld  the  symbols  by  which 
they  are  represented. 

Next,  he  is  wholly  mistaken  in  the  supposition  that  the 
angel  who  bound  Satan  was  Christ.  It  is  expressly  shown 
(chap.  V.)  that  no  created  being  was  competent  to  take  Christ^ 
place  in  the  visions,  and  perform  the  acts  that  belong  to 
him  as  the  Lamb,  the  lion  of  Judah,  who  redeemed  us  by 
his  blood.  Christ  accordingly  appears  in  person  in  all  the 
visions  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  he  is  to  interpose  in 
accomplishing  the  great  scheme  of  government  which  is 
revealed  in  the  prophecy ; — as  in  the  destruction  of  the  betsi 
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and  fitlse  prophet ;  ia  the  presentatioD  of  the  handred  and 
fertj-foar  thousand  on  Mount  Zion ;  in  his  reign  in  the  nev 
Jsrosalflm;  and  at  the  last  resmrecUoo  andjudgmentof  the 
dead.  This  consideration  alone  overturns  Dr.  W.'s  construo- 
tion.  As  the  aogel  who  bound  Satan  was  not  Ohrist,  the  bind- 
ing cannot  have  been  an  act  which  Christ  himself  had  exerted. 
Bat,  thirdly,  no  binding  of  Satan,  bj  which  he  was  prevent- 
ed from  exerting  hia  tempting  influences,  was  accomplished 
hj  Christ  during  his  ministrj.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  gos- 
pels that  Christ  chained  and  imprisoned  that  malignant  agent 
in  the  abyss.  So  far  from  it,  we  are  expressly  told  by  the 
apoatle  that  the  devil  goes  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking 
vbom  he  may  devour,  and  are  warned  to  guard  against  his 
wiks.  But  that  he  was  not  then  bound,  is  certain  from  the 
&OtB  of  history.  No  greater  proofs  ever  appeared  that  he 
was  at  liberty  and  exerting  his  power  on  a  vast  scale,  than 
an  presented  by  the  seduction  of  the  church  to  idolatry,  the 
aatablishment  over  it  of  a  bead  that  usurps  the  throne  and 
prerogatives  of  God,  and  its  persecution  of  the  true  worship- 
pers through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Yet  the  coming  of 
that  man  of  sin  is  explicitly  ascribed  by  thti  apostle  to  the 
.inirorking  of  Satan  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders, and  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness. 

That  the  binding  was  not  accomplished  daring  Christ's 
ministry,  is  apparent,  moreover,  from  the  consideration  that 
tin  thousand  years  of  Satan's  imprisonment  are  the  same  as 
dioae  of  the  saints'  reign  with  Christ,  But  that  period,  instead 
of  having  passed,  is  still  future,  manifestly  from  the  fact  that 
duM  who  are  then  to  reign,  are  to  comprise  all  who  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  wild  beast  for  the  testimony  of 
Jeaus,  and  whoever  has  not  worshipped  the  beast  nor  its 
image.  At  the  earliest,  therefore,  the  thousand  years  can- 
not have  begun^^  century  or  two  ago,  as  within  that  period 
Biany  martyrs  have  been  put  to  death  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  for  the  witness  of  Jesus.  Nor  can  they  have  yet 
twgan,  for  the  beast  is  still  making  war  on  the  saints,  and 
there  are  persons  nt  this  moment  who  are  suffering  persecu- 
tion because  they  refuse  to  worship  it  or  its  image.  Nothing 
oaa  more  palpably  contradict  the  prophecy  than  the  oppo- 
ate  supposition.  The  beast  still  exists,  is  still  persecutiD^ 
and  ia  to  continue  to  persecute,  we  are  told,  till  its  last  boor. 
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The  great  war  in  which  it  is  to  perish,  is  to  be  a  war  on 
Christ's  kingdom.  As  then  all  whom  it  puts  to  death  and 
persecutes  because  thej  refuse  to  worship  it^  are  to  xeiga 
during  the  thousand  years,  their  reign  for  that  period  pUinlj 
cannot  commence  tUl  the  beast  has  ceased  to  peraecute  and 
to  exist,  and  is  therefore  still  future. 

But  Dr.  Wordsworth's  conception  of  the  restraint  to  whick 
Satan  is  to  be  subjected,  does  not  agree  in  any  measure  with 
the  representation  of  the  prophecy.    He  says : — 

"^  And  if  Satan  still  has  power  in  the  world,  as  doubUess  he  Im^ 
this,  let  us  remember,  is  due  to  man,  and  not  to  God.  It  is  becaiiN 
men  sleep,  when  Grod  bids  tliem  to  watch ;  therefore  the  enemj 
comes.  But  the  devil  is  chained  to  all  who  do  not  loose  him  by 
their  own  sin.  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  ye  will  be  Mb 
to  stand  against  the  wiles,  and  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  one.    Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  yon.     .    .    . 

"  It  is  not  said  that  Christ  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  denl  to 
deceive ;  but  that  he  did  his  part  in  order  that  he  should  not  decern 
It  is  true  Christ  does  not  destroy  man^s  free  will,  and  fores  him  to 
be  saved." — Pp.  55,  56. 

He  thus  confounds  the  watchfulness  of  persons  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil,  or  their  protection  from  his  fiery  darti^ 
with  the  binding  and  imprisonment  of  Satan^  by  which  he  is 
prevented  from  attempting  to  ensnare  them,  or  hurling  it 
them  his  darts.  According  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Satan  was  not 
and  is  not  in  fact  to  be  imprisoned  or  bound  at  all :  he  wai 
and  is  still  to  continue  at  large,  and  as  active  as  he  pleases: 
all  that  is  denoted  by  his  being  bound  is,  that  he  is  to  be 
obstructed  and  baffled  in  his  endeavors  to  ensnare  and 
destroy  those  whom  God  excites  to  watch  against  and  resist 
him  1  which  is  neither  a  new  restraint,  nor  greater  than  that 
to  which  he  has  always  been  subjected.  Bijt  instead  of  thie^ 
the  prophecy  exhibits  Satan  as  the  subject  of  the  binding 
and  imprisonment,  and  represents  it  as  a  new  and  peculitf 
measure  of  the  divine  administration,  as  precluding  him 
entirely  from  access  to  the  nations,  and  as  followed  by  the 
most  momentous  change  in  their  condition  and  agency. 
He  was  bound  with  a  great  chain,  cast  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  shut  up  in  it,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
tnore,  till  the  thousand  years  shall  be  finished  I     No  symbol 
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ooold  exhibit  more  emphaticallj  his  absolute  removal  from 
the  presence  of  the  nations ;  nor  any  language  indicate  more 
Cttongly  the  total  interception  of  his  tempting  agency  on 
iham.  He  is  no  more  to  deceive  the  nations.  He  is  not 
only  not  to  deceive  them  in  any  measure,  nor  in  any  instance, 
bat  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  attempt  it  He  is  not  to  be 
able  to  spread  his  wiles  in  their  way,  nor  hurl  against  them 
his  fiery  shafts.  The  consequence  is  to  be  as  is  foreshown  in 
other  passages,  that  they  are  all  to  become  righteous,  God  is 
te>  dwell  with  them,  and  be  their  Ood,  and  they  are  to  be  his 
people ;  they  are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  symbol  of  the  risen  saints,  and  to  bring  their,  power  to  it, 
«nd  there  is  to  be  no  more  crying,  nor  sorrow,  nor  death, 
but  the  Lamb  is  to  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  living  wa- 
ten^  and  Ood  is  to  wipe  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  This  great 
measure  is  thus  to  be  wholly  unlike  that  which  Dr.  Words- 
worth imagines  the  passage  to  foreshow,  and  is  manifestly  still 
fbtore.  The  present  condition  of  the  nations,  whether  Pagan, 
ICahometan,  or  Christian,  sunk  as  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  extreme  debasement  and  misery,  and  displaying  in 
their  wars,  their  oppressions,  and  their  religion,  the  most 
mwful  alienation  from  God,  presents  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  that  to  which  they  are  to  be  raised  during  the 
millennium,  when  they  are  to  be  exempted  from  Satan's 
tempting  sway.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  thus  as  totally  mis- 
judged of  the  meaning  of  this  great  vision,  as  he  has  of  the 
period  in  which  it  is  to  receive  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
-only  by  setting  aside  the  symbols  and  language  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  foisting  a  fiction  in  its  place,  that  he  gets  rid  of 
Satan's  chain  and  prison,  and  leaves  him  to  carry  on  his  war 
OD  the  nations  without  restraint 

This  is  conGrmed  finally  by  the  consideration  that  in  his 
view,  the  release  of  Satan  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years, 
IB  not  to  be  a  release  from  any  limitations  on  his  activity  to 
which  he  had  before  been  subjected,  or  involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  larger  sphere,  or  greater  freedom  for  the  exertion 
of  his  power;  but  is  only  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  disposition 
and  endeavors  of  tfie  nations  to  resist  him.  It  is  they  who 
are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  change  which  it  denotes,  not 
he ;  and  the  reason  that  they  are  then  to  be  led  by  him  to 
xevolt,  is  to  be,  not  that  he  assails  them  by  more  powerful 
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temptations  than  he  before  hadf  but  only  that  they  are  then 
to  be  disposed  to  yield  to  such  as  they  had  before  resistecL 
But  this  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  prophecy.  That  lefm- 
sents  that  it  is  Satan  that  is  to  be  released  from  restrainti 
that  had  before  prevented  him  from  tempting  the  nations; 
not  that  it  is  the  nations  that  are  to  be  released  from  restraintB 
bj  the  Spirit,  by  conscience,  by  the  word,  and  by  Prori- 
dence,  by  which  they  had  before  been  withheld  from  yield* 
ing  to  his  tempting  agency.  Instead  therefore  of  establidi- 
ing  his  view  of  the  passage,  he  has  disregarded  both  ifs 
symbols  and  its  language,  and  framed  for  them  a  senn 
that  presents  to  them  the  grossest  contradiction.  It  remains 
then  an  unaltered  and  indisputable  certainty  that  the  viskm 
reveals  a  total  interception  of  Satan  from  access  to  the  ni- 
tions  for  the  period  denoted  by  a  thousand  years,  daring 
which,  it  is  foreshown  in  the  vision  that  follows,  Christ  and 
his  saints  are  to  reign  over  them,  and  they,  as  we  learn  fiom 
other  passages,  are  to  be  universally  obedient 

Dr.  W.  next  endeavors  to  show  that  the  revelation  mada 
in  the  next  vision  is  not  a  revelation  of  a  real  resurrection 
and  reign  of  the  saints.  He  adduces  as  a  proof  of  it,  firsts 
that  those  whom  the  prophet  saw,  who  are  said  to  live  and 
reign  with  Christ  the  thousand  years,  are  called  souls.  He 
says: 

"  Let  us  observe  that  these  words  are  not  spoken  of  the  Mia 
of  the  saints,  but  of  their  souls.  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  who  had 
been  behefided  for  the  witness  of  Jesus.  This  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  error  of  the  millenarians  is  mainly  due  to  a  ne- 
glect of  this  distinction.  They  imagine  a  bodily  resurrection,  whereat 
St  John  speaks  of  a  spiritual  one." — P.  50. 

But  that  does  not  prove  or  imply  that  the  resurrection 
foreshown  by  the  vision  is  not  a  resurrection  of  their  bodies. 
They  are  called  souls,  very  probably,  for  the  very  purpose  rf 
showing  that  the  life  and  reign  that  are  predicated  of  them 
were  to  take  place  afler  their  martyrdom,  and,  therefore,  after 
their  resurrection  and  the  reunion  to  them  of  their  bodies. 
Had  they  been  simply  denominated  martyrs,  and  such  as  did 
not  worship  the  beast  nor  its  image,  that  language  might, 
perhaps,  be  alleged  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  others  as  a 
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proof  that  the  life  and  reign  ascribed  to  them  preceded  their 
death.  But  that  construction  is  now  cut  off,  by  the  defini- 
tion of  them  as  persons  who  had  already  been  beheaded,  and 
had  already  refused  to  worship  the  beast  and  its  image,  and 
exhibition,  thereby,  of  the  life  and  reign  to  which  the 
apoBtle  saw  them  raised,  as  subsequent  to  that  refusal  and 
nuurtyrdom.    He  alleges : 

''It  is  not  said  that  those  souls  lived' a^aiii,  but  that  they  lived 
ttid  reigned  with  Christ.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  what  is  hero  said, 
isqK>ken  not  of  a  corporeal,  but  of  a  spiritual  resurrection." — P.  58. 

But  this  is  mistaken,  manifestly,  from  the  fact  that  the 
change  which  is  predicated  of  them,  and  denominated  "the 
fint  resurrection,"  took  place  after  they  had  suffered  death. 
It  cannot  have  been  a  spiritual  renovation,  therefore,  as  they 
had  entered  on  a  spiritual  life  anterior  to  their  death.  None, 
moreover,  who  die  in  impenitence  are  renewed  to  righteous- 
Ben  after  their  entrance  into  the  other  world.    The  new  life, 
then,  on  which  they  entered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
diOQsand  years,  was  not  a  new  spiritual  life,  of  which  their 
tools  only  were  the  subjects,  but  was  a  new  corporeal  life, 
by  a  reiurrection  from  the  grave.    And  this  is  shown  also 
by  the  use  of  the  verb — they  lived.    The  dead  are  exhibited 
in  this  passage  as  consisting  of  two  great  classes — the  holy 
and  ble^ed,  to  whom  judicial  authority  was  given,  and  who 
lived  and  reigned  the  thousand  years ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
dead  who  lived  not  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  As 
then  the  life  predicated  of  these  last  is  indisputably  a  cor- 
poreal life  by  a  resurrection ;  the  life  predicated  of  the  for- 
mer must  also  have  been  a  corporeal  life  by  a  resurrection 
from  the  grave.    And  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  entering  of  the  martyrs  and  others  who  had 
died,  on  their  new  life  of  the  thousand  years,  is  the  first  re- 
mrrection.    If  their  entering  on  that  life  was  a  mere  spiritual 
fenovation,  it  could  not  have  been  the  first  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  had  been  first  renewed  to  a  spiritual 
life  while  in  the  body,  anterior  to  their  corporeal  death. 
The  term  resurrection,  moreover,  cannot  be  used  here  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.    To  be  used  metaphorically,  it  must  be 
iqpplied  to  some  agent^  or  thing,  that^  fh>m  its  nature,  cannot 
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be  the  subject  of  a  literal  resurrection ;  but  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
per to  the  holy  dead  to  whom  it  is  here  applied,  to  beraiaed 
to  a  corporeal  life,  and  that  is  a  change  which  they  are  in  fiust 
to  undergo.    He  adds : 

*^  It  is  not  saiil  that  Christ  reigns  with  his  saints,  hat  that  ikt§ 
reign  with  him.  He  is  in  Iieaven,  and  will  there  remain  tillheoooMi 
to  judge,  when  all  true  believers  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  air.  Therefore,  what  i^«  here  said  is  spoken  not  of  an  earthly  \fai 
heavenly  resurrection." — P.  58. 

But  if  the  resurrection  which  the  apostle  beheld  took  place 
in  heaven,  in  contradistinction  from  earth,  it  cannot  have 
been  a  spiritual  regeneration,  inasmuch  as  the  holy  deadhad 
been  regenerated  while  in  their  natural  bodies,  anterior  to 
their  removal  to  the  hcaveulv  world. 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  whether  aware  of  iter  not,  has  been  thus 
far  employed  in  defining  what  the  spectacle  was  which  the 
apostle  beheld ;  and  the  symbols  which  John  saw  were  un- 
questionably thrones,  and  the  holy  dead,  raised  to  acoipoieil 
life,  reigning  on  them,  with  Christ  The  question  now  i^ 
what  is  it  that  is  represented  by  these  symbols? — What  is  it 
that  they  foreshow  ?  The  prophecy  itself  declares  that  it  is 
the  first  resurrection,  that  is,  that  it  is  the  corporeal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy  dead,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousan 
years,  which  is  the  first  in  contradistinction  from  the  corpo: 
resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  which  is  not  to  take 
till  afler  tlic  thousand  years  have  passed.  But  according  t 
the  answer  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives,  it  is  of  a  wholly  differe 
nature,  and  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  are  of  a  directly 
opposite  character,    lie  asks. 


"  What  now  is  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  Christian  ! 
natural  con di lion  is  one  of  death.     By  nature  we  are  spirit 
dead  ;  but  Christ,  who  is  the  Prince  of  life,  hath  quickened  us  w! 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.     Therefore,  our  first  or  spirit 
resurrection  is  our  death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  unto  righteousn 
It  is  our  engrafting  into  the  new  vine — our  incorporation  into 
body  of  Christ.     By  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his  church.    Buried  with  him  in 
tism,  we  arc  raised  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation    cf 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead  •  •  • 
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**  Such,  then,  is  the  first  resDrrection.  And  why  is  it  called  the 
firet  resurrection  f  Because  it  precedes  the  resurrection  of  the  bod  j, 
aad  because  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  second  death,  which  is  the  cast- 
Bg  of  the  soul  and  body  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

^  The  erroneous  application  of  the  present  passage  of  the  Apoca- 
IjpM  to  a  mere  bodily  resurrection,  instead  of  to  the  spiritual  rege- 
neration which  is  effected  by  our  incorporation  into  the  mystical 
body,  which  is  the  blelbed  company  of  all  faithful  people ;  and  the 
oODsequent  supposition,  that  the  saints  of  Christ  will  be  raised  in 
perton^  in  order  to  reign  with  Christ  for  a  thousand  years  on  earth, 
and  that  other  men  will  not  be  raised  till  this  period  has  expired — 
ii  a  natural  result  of  low  and  inadequate  notions  of  our  baptismal 
prinleges  and  obligations,  and  of  the  sacred  duties  and  inestimable 
bieetin^  of  church  membership  and  church  unity ;  and  wherever 
msworthy  notions  are  entertained  on  these  momentous  points,  there  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennium  may  be  expected  to  prevail^ — ^P.  59,  60. 

It  will  be  news,  we  suspect,  to  our  antimillenarian  readers, 
to  hear  from  so  high  a  quarter,  that  their  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration — ^for  it  is  that,  we  take  it, 
that  lurks  under  the  terms  ''  baptismal  privileges,"  and  "  the 
Uessings  of  church  membership  and  unity"— exposes  them  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  believing  Christ's  pre-millennial  advent, 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  that  epoch,  and  their  reign 
with  him  on  the  earth  during  the  thousand  years.  But  the 
construction  Dr.  W.  places  on  the  vision  is  wholly  erroneous. 
He  makes  the  holy  dead  the  symbols  of  the  unholy  living, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  the  symbol  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  unholy  living.  But  that  is  against 
acalogy.  The  dead  are  not  proper  representatives  of  the 
liring ;  nor  the  holy  of  the  unholy.  It  is  in  direct  contra- 
rention,  moreover,  of  the  declaration  made  in  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  vision ; — This  is  the  first  resurrection, 
that  is,  the  symbol  or  prophetic  representation  of  the  first 
reBorrection ;  which  is  immediately  contrasted  with  the 
ooiporeal  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  which  is  the 
seoond,  and  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  thousand  years 
as|  passed.  As  the  symbol  of  the  first  resurrection  was 
a  literal  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  precisely  as  the  symbol 
of  the  second  or  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  was  a 
literal  resurrection  ;  so  that  which  is  represented  and  fore- 
shown by  the  symbolic  rcsarreotion  of  the  holy  dead,  must 
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be  their  literal  corporeal  resurrection ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  symbolic  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  repfro* 
sents  and  foreshows  the^r  literal  corporeal  resarrection.  If  Br. 
W.  makes  the  first  denote  a  spiritual  regeneration,  he  mul 
for  the  same  reason  give  the  same  construction  to  the  seoond; 
and  make  it  a  revelation,  therefore,  that  all  the  unholy  an 
ultimately  to  be  regenerated  and  saved. 

His  construction  contradicts  the  prophecy  in  other  leli* 
tions  also.  The  life  which  they  who  are  represented  by  tba 
holy  dead,  are  to  live,  they  are  to  live  in  the  period  that  is 
symbolized  by  the  thousand  years ;  which,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  symbolic  prophecies,  denote  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years.  Where  is  the  corresponding  period 
during  which,  on  Dr.  W.'s  theory,  those  who  are  regenented 
are  to  live  in  this  world,  and  in  the  natural  body  ?  For  tUi 
world  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  life  and  reign  that  aro 
foreshown  by  the  symbol,  as  unquestionably  as  what 
he  regards  as  the  regeneration  is.  There  is  no  hint  that 
they  are  to  be  assigned  to  another  world ;  and  as  they  ara 
to  live  in  this  world,  they  must,  on  his  construction^  be 
in  the  natural  body.  Is  he  then  aware  of  any  who  have 
been  baptized  and  invested  by  that  rite  with  "  the  blessings 
of  church-membership,"  who  have  lived  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  or  even  one  thousand  years  here,  before 
their  death  ?  On  his  construction  indisputably  every  one  who 
has  been  regenerated  since  the  vision  was  beheld  by  the 
apostle,  should  have  continued  in  life  to  tlje  present  time. 
Not  one  should  have  been  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus.  Not  one  should  have  suflTered  death  in  any  fonn. 
They  should  have  continued  to  live  a  natural,  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  life.  If  that  which  is  foreshown  by  the  symbd 
is  a  spiritual  regeneration  in  the  natural  life  in  the  body ;  if 
the  life  which  those  who  are  regenerated  live,  is  a  life  ol 
church-membership  in  this  world,  and  in  the  natural  body— 
and  if  that  life  is  to  continue  through  the  period  denoted  by 
the  thousand  years,  which  are  to  extend  down  to  the  time 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead ;  what  is  cleaipr 
•  than  that  all  who  are  the  subjects  of  that  regeneration  and 
church-membership,  must  continue  to  live  here  as  members 
of  the  visible  church,  and  therefore  in  the  natural  body,  tiD 
the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead?    Suoh 
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18  the  result  to  which  his  constraction  leads  I  Such  is  the 
issue  of  the  extraordinaiy  measure  he  employs  to  strike 
fiom  the  prophecy  the  revelation  it  makes  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy  dead,  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth  during 
the  j)eriod  denoted  by  the  thousand  years.  Is  it  credibly 
that  he  would  have  plunged  into  such  an  abyss  of  palpable 
a&d  revolting  errors,  had  he  been  able  to  accomplish  his 
object  by  legitimate  means  7  Can  higher  proof  be  needed 
that  it  is  only  by  disregarding  and  violating  the  laws  of 
symbols  and  language,  that  attempts  are  made  to  force 
an  antimillenarian  sense  on  this  passage? 

It  is  an  equally  fatal  objection  to  his  construction  of  the 
vidon,  that  instead  of  the  continued  natural  life  of  all  the 
lenewed,  it  also  implies  on  the  other  hand  that  the  binding 
of  Satan,  the  reign  of  the  saints,  and  the  last  resurrection, 
ate  already  past.  He  states  this  objection  in  the  following 
numner: 

'^The  second  objection  to  our  interpretation  is  this.    A  thousand' 
it  is  said,  is  a  definite  period ;  and  if  this  period  is  not  futnie. 


sad  if  it  began  at  Christ's  incarnation,  then  it  has  expired ;  and  the 
komg  of  Satan  has  already  taken  place ;  and  as  his  loosing  was  to 
be  bat  for  a  little  season,  therefore,  this  too  is  past :  and  sinbe 
the  rest  of  the  dead  are  not  to  live  until  the  thousand  yeare  are 
JimMed^  therefore,  they  are  to  live  when  those  years  are  pa^  and  so 
the  second  advent  and  the  general  resurrection  and  universal  judg-' 
ment  ought  now  to  have  taken  place.*^ — P.  67. 

This  result  he  attempts  to  escape  by  denying  that  the 
thousand  years  denote  a  definite  period. 

^  We  affirm  that  the  thousand  years  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
indicating  a  fixed  period.  Indeed  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture 
fetUds  such  an  interpretation.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  future  is 
nncertain.  Prophecy  is  not  an  almanac  No  one  can  calculate  the 
worid's  eclipse.  The  great  day  will  conUy  but  no  one  can  say  when 
that  coming  will  be. 

**To  interpret  the  thousand  years  so  as  to  make  them  indicate  a 
JLted  period,  is,  we  repeat,  repugnant  to  the  whole  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture.   It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the"* 
Father  hath  put  in  his  own  pow^.    Watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know* 
nol  when  the  time  is.    The  day  <»f  the  Lord  cometh  as  a  thief  fai^fli^* 
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night    Of  that  daj  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angek 
of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.* 

*^  Now  t/ the  thousand  yean  in  the  Apocalypse  were  %  fixed  time,, 
these  sajrings  concerning  the  iuddenness  of  Christ's  second  ooming  Id 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  would  not  be  true.  But  they  are  ths 
sayings  of  him  who  is  the  truth,  and  therefore  they  are  true,  as  Cod 
himself  is  true.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  word  thavsand  is  here  a 
general  one ;  and  by  a  thousand  years  in  the  text,  the  Holy 
does  not  limit  a  specific  sum  an)^more  than  when  he  says,  *  Man 
not  answer  (jod  one  of  a  thousand.* " — ^P.  68. 


Here  is  a  singular  assemblage  of  errors.  He  in  the  first 
place  confounds  a  knowledge  of  the  period  which  the  thou- 
sand years  denotes,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  time  when  it  is 
to  begin.  But  thej  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
each  other.  To  hold  that  the  thousand  years  symboliae 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  does  not  imply  that  the 
time  is  known  when  that  period  is  to  commence.  To  inter 
pret  the  thousand  years,  therefore,  as  representing  that 
period,  is  not  to  offer  any  contradiction  to  the  teaching?  d 
the  Scriptures  respecting  the  uncertainty  to  us  of  the  time^ 
and  the  suddenness,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  Christ's 
coming.  As  his  advent  is  to  precede,  not  follow,  the  mil- 
lennial age,  the  fact  that  that  age  is  to  be  of  such  a  specific 
length,  does  not  indicate  that  the  moment  when  he  is  to 
come  and  introduce  it  is  not  to  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Next,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  thousand  years  are 
used  as  a  symbol  of  another  and  greater  period,  on  the  same 
principle  that  other  symbols  are  used,  like  the  horsemen  of 
the  seals,  for  example,  as  representatives  of  a  number  and 
succession  of  agents ;  and  that  as  the  symbol  is  a  specific 
number,  so  also  is  that  which  it  represents.  It  can  no  more 
be  claimed  that  the  thousand  years  stand  for  an  indefinite 
period,  than  it  can  that  the  ram,  the  goat,  and  the  ten-homed 
beast  of  Daniel's  visions  represent  an  indefinite  series  of 
rulers  of  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  empires. 
So  far  from  it,  the  very  object  of  the  symbols  of  time  which 
are  employed  as  the  measure  of  the  great  agencies  to  which 
they  are  applied,  is  to  show  that  they  are  not  interminable 
nor  indefinite,  but  have  a  specific  limitation,  and  to  indicate 
what  that  period  is ;  and  they  have  proved  in  their  practicil 
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dkop  to  be  among  the  most  important  of  the  revelations  in 
ihe  prophecies ;  for  they  have  contributed  greatly  in  every 
age  to  support  the  £uth  and  hope  of  God's  people  in  the 
persecutions  they  have  suffered  from  the  apostate  powers. 
Had  there  been  no  such  indications  of  the  period  during 
which  the  wild  beast  is  to  continue  its  cruel  sway,  the 
woman  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  witnesses  prophecy 
in  sackcloth,  there  would  be  no  dhtainty  but  that  the  domi- 
nation of  the  apostate  powers  is  still  to  continue  through  a 
long  series  of  ages.  The  only  question  that  needs  to  be 
debated  in  regard  to  them,  respects  the  principle  on  which 
the  periods  that  are  employed  as  symbols  are  used.  It  is 
known,  then,  firsts  that  whatever  the  symbol  term  be,  whe- 
ther a  time,  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day,  the  real  representa- 
tive measure  that  is  employed  is  a  day.  Thus  a  time,  timeSi 
and  half  a  time,  that  is  three  years  and  a  half  and  forty- 
two  months,  are  used  as  equivsJent  to  twelve  hundred  and 
aix^  days,  the  number  they  contain ;  as  they  are  employed 
at  symbols  of  the  same  period.  A  year  then  denotes  a 
period  as  much  longer  than  is  symbolized  by  a  day,  as  it  is 
itself  greater  than  a  day;  that  is,  it  represents  the  same 
period  as  would  be  symb6lized  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days;  and  a  thousand  years  accordingly  symbolizes  the 
same  as  would  be  represented  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  days.  What,  then,  is  the  period  of  which  a  day  is 
used  as  a  symbol  7  The  answer  is — ^A  year.  This  is  appa- 
rent, first,  from  the  consideration  that  a  year  is  the  only 
period  to  which  a  day  presents  an  analogy.  A  day  is  the 
space  in  which  the  earth  turns  round  on  its  axis,  and 
aasomes  exactly  the  same  position  in  respect  to  the  sun  it 
was  in  before;  and  a  year  is  the  space  during  which  it 
wheels  round  the  sun,  and  in  that  respect  reaches  again 
exactly  th^  same  position  it  was  in  before.  -  The  smaller 
^  revolution  presents  an  exact  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  larger 
one,  and  is  a  natural  and  proper  representative  of  it  Next : 
It  18  interpreted  as  used  in  that  relation  in  the  first  prophecy 
in  which  it  is  used  as  a  symbol,  Ezekiel  iv.  6.  And,  finally, 
ihat  it  is  used  on  that  principle,  is  demonstrated  by  the  long 
period  that  has  passed  since  the  wild  beast,  the  woman  in 
the  wilderness,  the  witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
liide  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  commenced  the  agencies 
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of  which  three  years  and  a  half,  forty-two  monihsi  and  tw^ 
hundred  and  sixty  days  are  used  as  the  symbolic  meaBum 
Those  agencies  have  undoubtedly  already  continued  thioogh 
very  nearly  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  The  thomiDd 
years,  then,  symbolized  unquestionably  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand ;  a  period  as  fixed  and  specific  as  the  symbol 
itself  is. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  hi#  attempts  to  set  aside  this  gmt 
prophecy.  Notwithstanding  all  his  efibrts  to  fasten  on  it  a 
foreign  and  preposterous  meaning,  it  remains  a  deur  aad 
impervertible  revelation  that  the  holy  dead  are  to  be  raised 
from  their  graves  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
years,  and  are  then  to  be  constituted  priests  unto  God  and  to 
Christ,  and  to  reign  with  him  on  the  earth  through  the  vait 
circuit  of  ages  denoted  by  that  period. 

Having  thus,  in  his  judgment,  shown  that  there  is  to  be 
no  binding  of  Satan,  no  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thousand  years,  no  reign  by  them  with 
Christ  on  the  earth  during  that  period,  nor  any  definite  period 
denoted  by  that  symbol,  he  then  returns  to  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  prophecy,  and  gives  his  views  of  the  other  princi- 
pal visions.  Some  of  these  exemplify  in  a  very  strildng 
manner  the  wild  and  contradictious  constructions  into  which 
writers  run,  who,  instead  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  symbolization,  take  the  fancies  and  conjec- 
tures of  the  allegorizers  and  spiritualists  of  the  third  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  as  their  guide.  We  have  an  instance  in 
the  import  he  ascribes  to  the  living  creatures.     He  asks : — 

"  What  now  is  to  be  said  of  the  four  living  creatures,  with  figare» 
like  the  cherubim,  winged  and  full  of  eyes,  upon  which  God  hinudf 
is  enthroned  ? 

**  In  them  the  ancient  church  beheld  a  figure  of  the  four  goipck 
They  had  been  represented  under  this  image  by  the  prophet  Eiekiei 
in  his  Tision  at  the  river  of  Chebar,  and  now  they  are  viewed  agaii 
by  8ti  John  in  Patmos.  This  interpretation,  which  recogniseB  Um 
four  gospels  in  the  four  living  creatures  of  heaven,  dates  from  the 
age  and  school  of  St  John  himself.  It  is  found  in  the  writiiigs  of 
St*  IrensBUs,  the  scholar  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John,  and  « 
sanctioned  by  the  almost  unanimous  authority  of  the  greatest  leackei* 
of  >  the  eastern  and  western  churches. -^ 

"Aa  thfl  four  living  creature*  fepreeeni  the  four  goapdai  so  wt 
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an  led  by  analogy  to  anticipate  tbat  the  fonr-and-twenty  elders 
represent  the  old  dispensation,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  bf  which 
we  are  reminded  by  Christian  antiquity  that  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  according  to  one  of  the  most  commonly  received  modes  of 
Jewish  reckoning,  by  which  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  reckoned 
as  one  book,  and  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles, 
aa  one  each,  ami  some  other  similar  arrangements  are  madt^  consist 
on  the  whole  of  four-and-twenty  books.** — Pp.  102,  103. 

It'othing,  it  seems  to  us,  but  a  blind  adherence  to  ancient 
writers,  without  inquiring  what  the  principle  is  on  which 
ijmbols  are  used,  would  lead  any  one  to  accept  such  a  con- 
atraction,  which  has  not  a  single  consideration  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  symbol  to  support  it,  as  authentic.  Had 
Dr.  Wordsworth  looked  into  the  prophecies  instead  of 
the  fathers  and  commentators  of  the  dark  ages,  to  learn 
what  the  relation  is  in  which  living  symbols  are  employed, 
he  woidd  have  seen  tbat  in  every  interpretation  that  is  given 
of  them,  they  are  exhibited  as  representing  living  and  intel- 
ligent agents,  and  of  our  race,  when  they  are  not  of  an 
angelic  order.  And  that  is  according  to  analogy.  There  is 
no  resemblance  between  an  intelligent  agent  and  an  uncon- 
acious  work  like  a  book.  Living  and  active  agents  like  the 
living  creatures,  have  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  such 
an  involuntary  existence,  that,  instead  of  acting,  can  only  be 
naed  as  an  instrument  When,  accordingly,  the  Scriptures 
aie  to  be  symbolized,  they  are  represented  by  a  volume  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  angel,  chap.  x. ;  and  when  a  fixed  pur- 
poae  representing  the  future  is  to  be  revealed,  it  is  represent- 
ed by  a  written  roll,  or  volume,  as  the  sealed  book,  chap.  v. 

But  apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  construction  is 
arbitrary  and  against  analogy,  there  is  no  such  correspond- 
ence as  he  seems  to  imagine,  between  the  number  of 
tlie  representatives,  and  the  sacred  books.  If  the  living 
oraatures  are  symbols  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
why  was  not  their  number  equal  to  the  twenty-seven 
different  compositions  of  which  it  consists?  Are  the  Acts, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  to  be  considered  as  of  less 
authority  and  moment  than  the  gospels  7  It  would  be  far 
more  natural,  if  tbcy  are  to  be  taken  as  symbols  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  regard  them  as  representing  the  whole  in  the 
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four  great  parts  of  which  they  consist — ^the  goqiels,  the  Acti» 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Bevelation. 

The  supposition  that  the  Old  Testament  is  symbolized  by 
the  twenty-four  elders,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  their 
number,  which  is  greater  by  fifteen.  The  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets were  no  more  reckoned  as  one,  than  the  Pentateudi 
was,  or  the  whole  of  the  prophets. 

But  he  is  mistaken  sJso  in  the  representation  that  die 
ancient  church  generally  regarded  the  living  creatures  as 
representing  the  gospels.    Origen  interprets  the  word  chenb 
as  denoting  plenitude  of  knowledge ;  and  says,  whoev^  is 
perfected  in  knowledge,  becomes  a  cherub,  and  is  subjected 
to,  or  guided  by  God.    He  then  explains  the  four  fiioes  as 
representing  the  supercelestial,  the  celestial,  the  terrestrial, 
and  the  infernal ;  or  the  whole  circle  of  existences  that  are 
under  God's  government,  as  the  cherubim  were  under  his 
throne:  and,  finally,  he  interprets  the  man,  the  lion,  the 
cal^  and  the  eagle,  as  symbolizing  the  four  constituentB  of 
the  mind,  reason,  anger,  desire,  and  conscience.    (Homily,  in 
Ezek.)    This  last  construction  is  given  also  by  Gregoij 
Nazianzen.    Theodoret  represents  the  lion  as  symboliziiig 
empire,  or  rule ;  the  calf  as  signifying  the  priesthood;  tie 
eagle  prophecy  ;  and  these  with  man  who  is  invested  with 
them,  as  indicating  by  their  station  beneath  the  throne,  thai 
man's  whole  nature  is  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  all,  who  endowed  him  with  his  various  gifts.    Even 
Jerome,  whom  Dr.  Wordsworth  quotes  as  interpreting  them 
as  symbols  of  the  gospels,  does  not  limit  them  to  that  oflSoe, 
but  exhibits  them  as  representing  the  several  characteristics 
of  man  which  he  regarded  as  answering  to  those  of  the  fonr 
creatures  whose  faces  they  bore— the  lion,  the  controlling 
power,  or  conscience ;  man,  reason  ;  the  calf,  labor ;  the  eagle, 
contemplation.      Cherubim    autem    interpretatur    scienti* 
plenitudo.    Significat  autem  persona  leonis  regalem,  hoc  est, 
regnare  passionibus ;  persona  hominis  rationabilem ;  persona 
vituli  in  opere ;  persona  aquilse  in  contemplatione,  hoc  est, 
in  theoria,  qua3  nos  exaltat  in  viilutibus.    Com.  in  Psal. 
Ixvii.     Even  Hay  mo,  whom  Dr.  Wordsworth  also  quotes, 
interpreted  them  as  denoting  Christ  and  the  saints,  as  well 
as  the  gospels.    Nulli  dubium  quin  ha)c  animalia  Dominnm 
Jesum  Christum  sigDificent,  et  omnes  sanctcs,  pra>cipueque 
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qnataor  evangelia.  Bernard  regarded  them  as  an  order  of 
a&gels;  and  some  among  the  Protestants  have  supposed 
ihem  to  denote  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Flacius  says, 
it  lias  been  much  disputed  what  they  signify ;  but  the  most 
eligible  judgment  seems  to  be,  that  they  denote  the  pious 
teachers  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  praising 
Ohrist.and  the  Father.  Yalde  autem  disputatur  quidista 
mnimalia  significent^  dum  alii  alias  notiones  eis  attribuunt, 
Burnt  in  Ezekiele.  Sane  ilia  omnium  commodissima  inter- 
pretatio  esse  videtur,  quod  significent  pios  doctores  per 
qiiataor  orbis  terrarum  plagas,  Christum  et  Patrem  csBlestem 
oelebrantes.  Illos  oportet  esse  oculatissimos,  et  ceu  Argos 
qnoedam,  dum  illos  tum  oves  singulas  earumque  morboscog- 
nosoere  et  curare  oportet,  tum  voluntatem  Domini  diligentis- 
fflmeobservareet  Scripturas  scrutari,  tum  lupos  ac  fures,  seu 
aeductores  eorumque  errores  ac  corruptelas,  et  omnino  subo- 
rientes  abusus,  atque  adeo  etiam  ipsas  Sathanse  machinationes 
perepicere,  easque  prsevertere  et  ^bique  omnibus  suborien- 
tibos  malis  festinanter  occurrere.  Glos.  super  Apoc.  c.  iy. 
p.  1827.  We  might  adduce  several  other  constructions,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  on  how  slight  a  ground  Dr.  W.*s 
statement  rests  that  "  the  ancient  church  saw  in  the  living 
ereatures  a  figure  of  the  four  gospels,'*  and  how  mistaken  his 
representation  is  that  the  writers  of  the  early  and  middle 
ages  can  safely  be  taken  as  guides  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy. 

But  the  living  creatures  are  not  the  only  symbols  which 
Dr.  W.  interprets  as  representing  the  Scriptures.  He  assigns 
the  same  office  to  the  two  olive  trees,  the  four  angels  that 
held  the  winds,  the  four  that  were  bound  at  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  two  witnesses. 

^  The  Church,  as  she  looked  on  the  two  golden  candlesticks  fed 
bj  the  two  olive  trees,  saw  herself  illumined  by  the  two  Testaments. 
The  Scriptures  of  the  two  Testaments  are  her  olive  trees  planted  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  ever  flourishing  with  fresh  leaves  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations,  ever  hearing  the  emhlems  of  peace,  ever  pouring 
forth  the  oil  of  gladness,  and  ministering  the  food  of  light** — P.  111. 

But  the  olive  trees  are  interpreted  by  the  angel  (Zech.  ir. 
11-14)  as  symbolizing^the  anointed  ones ;  that  is,  the  minis- 
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ters  who  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  They  are  exhi- 
bited as  agents,  moreover,  distilling  oil  into  the  bowls  of  the 
candlesticks,  and  must,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  symbok^ 
represent  agents.  Of  th^  four  angels  who  held  the  windi^ 
and  the  four  who  wete  bound  at  the  Euphrates,  he  says  :— 

^  Loose  the  four  angels.  This  carries  us  back  to  the  sixth  Mil, 
where  we  have  already  seen  four  angels  standing  at  the  four  comen 
of  the  earth,  having  power  to  hurt  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  trees^ 
holding  the  four  winds  that  they  may  not  blow  upon  the  esrtL 
And  an  angel  cnes  to  them :  '  Hurt  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor 
the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  God  on  their  foreheads f 
And  they  are  restrained  till  the  sealing  of  the  saints  is  complete. 

**  These  four  angels  are  now  described  as  boundj  bound  at  the 
great  river  Euphrates.  The  Euphrates  is  the  river  of  Babylon ;  and 
Babylon  in  the  Apocalypse  is  always  used  in  a  figurative  sense;  it 
designates  the  great  city. 

"  These  four  angels  then  are  bound  as  captives  in  the  great  city; 
and  yet,  in  another  sense,  they  are  not  bound,  for  they  are  siid  to 
stand  at  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.    How  is  this  to  be  explained  I 

^Naturally  this  is  impossible;  and  .these  physical  incompatibi- 
lities, which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  the 
very  things  which  are  designed  to  show  the  need  of  spiritual  int6^ 
pretations. 

"  To  be  brief,  I  believe  that  as  the  four  living  creatures  under  the 
heavenly  throne  represent  the  fourfold  gospel  in  its  glorified  condi- 
tion, adoring  God  in  heaven,  so  the  four  angels  represent  the  gospel 
diffused  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  preached  in  the  four  quarten 
of  the  worid.  And  this  gospel  is  as  free  as  air ;  as  St  Paul  says, 
the  gospel  is  not  bound. 

**  And  yet  in  a  certain  sense,  the  gospel  has  been  bound,  boaiKl 
at  the  great  river  Euphrates ;  bound  in  the  great  city — the  mysticitl 
Babylon — the  church  of  Rome ;  for  that  great  city  has  put  fettef» 
upon  it;  it  has  chained  the  Word  of  God." — Pp.  169,  470. 

A  shot  wider  of  the  mark  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen. 
In  the  first  place,  he  oJOTers  nothing  but  his  belief  to  justify 
his  construction.  There  is  nothing  iu  the  nature  or  office  of 
these  angels  to  indicate  that  they  represent  the  gospels,  any 
more  than  there  is  that  the  seven  angels,  who  bore  the 
trumpets,  or  any  others  that  appeared  in  the  visions,  symbo- 
lize that  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  If  he  founds  his  interpre- 
tation  on  the  number  four,  why  does  he  not  take  the  four 
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horaemen  of  the  aeals,  the  four  hoiBs  of  the  altar,  and  the 
fimr  sides  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  representing  them  also  ? 
JX  were  not  more  arbitrary  and  absurd.  Next,  as  the  angels 
were  living  agents,  they  cannot  represent  involuntary  and 
manimate  things  like  the  gospels,  which  are  only  means  of 
influence  when  they  are  taken  and  used  as  instruments  by 
intelligent  agents.  If  angels  can  represent  the  gospels,  why 
IB  it  that  when  the  communication  of  the  gospel  to  all  na- 
tions was  to  be  symbolized,  a  single  angel  was  exhibited  fly* 
ing  "through  mid- heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 
nfttion,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying,  with  a 
load  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him,  for  the  hour  of 
his  judgment  is  come ;  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters  7"  The 
gospel  is  there  treated  as  differing  as  widely  from  the  angel 
who  bore  it,  as  the  message  itself  does  which  be  proclaimed. 
On  Dr.  Wordsworth's  construction,  the  sealing  angel  who 
ome  firom  the  sun-rising,  and  addressed  the  four  angels  that 
hdd  the  winds,  should  represent  a  fifth  gospel,  and  Dr.  W. 
•hoold  have  shown  that  such  a  writing  has  existed.  But  his 
construction  is  equally  at  war  with  every  part  of  the  vision. 
If  the  four  angels  who  had  control  of  the  winds,  arc  symbols 
of  the  gospels,  what  can  be  meant  by  the  command  to  them 
by  the  angel  from  the  6un*rising,  not  to  exert  their  power  in 
nising  the  tempest,  till  the  servants  of  God  could  be  sealed  ? 
Is  a  suppression  of  the  gospels,  or  an  intermission  of  their 
influence,  necessary,  in  order  to  the  sealing  of  the  servants 
of  God?  Could  Dr.  W.  have  hit  upon  an  interpretation 
involving  a  more  unwarrantable  supposition  ?  The  tempests, 
which  the  four  angels  are  finally  to  excite,  are  to  sweep  the 
earth  and  sea  with  devastation.  Arc  the  gospels  to  be  the 
oaoses  of  the  political  conflicts  and  revolutions,  symbolized 
by  those  tempests,  that  are  to  strew  the  earth  with  ruin  ? 
Chin  a  grosser  contradiction  to  the  prophecy  be  imagined  ? 
The  last  great  conflicts  of  the  nations  with  each  other  sym- 
bolized under  the  vials,  are  exhibited  as  occasioned  by  poli- 
tical causes.  The  overthrow  of  Babylon  is  represented  as 
the  work  of  the  multitude  prompted  to  vengeance  by  her 
naorpations,  her  tyranny,  and  her  wickedness ;  and  the  last 
great  gathering  of  the  anti-christian  powers  against  the  king- 
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dom  of  Christy  is  to  be  excited,  it  is  foreshown,  not  by  the 
gospels,  but  by  the  unclean  spirits  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  wild  beast^  and  fidse  prophet  I  Into  what  more  wsStxt- 
tunate  error  could  Dr.  W.  have  fallen,  than  thus  to  transfer 
to  the  gospels  the  office  of  those  anti-christian  and  malig* 
nant  agents  ? 

It  is  equally  solecistical  to  interpret  the  four  angels  boond 
at  the  Euphrates  as  symbols  of  the  gospels  bound  by  the 
powers  denoted  by  great  Babylon.  The  gospels  were  not 
so  much  bound  or  imprisoned  by  the  Catholic  churchy  as 
they  were^rverted  and  superseded  by  a  £sdse  systeuL  But 
if  it  was  the  design  of  the  vision  to  symbolize  that  proce- 
dure, why  was  the  representation  confined  to  the  four  gos- 
pels? Why  was  it  not  extended  to  the  Acts,  the  EpisUea, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  perversion  of  which  a  laiger 
share  of  the  Catholic  system  is  founded,  than  on  the  misre- 
presentation of  the  gospels.-  The  efifect  of  the  loosing  of  the 
four  angels  was  the  irruption  of  two  myriads  of  myriads  of 
monster  horsemen  into  the  empire,  and  the  slaughter  of  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants,  because  of  their  idolatry.  Dr.  W. 
regards  those  horsemen  as  angels.  They  wese  not,  however. 
Angels  are  exhibited  as  having  tvings,  and  moving  by  them 
through  the  air.  It  were  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  in- 
congruous, to  exhibit  a  spiritual  being  as  borne  by  a  horse. 
As  the  horsemen  were  mounted  on  steeds,  and  clad  in  male- 
rial  armor,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  corporeal  beings,  and, 
therefore,  like  all  the  other  monster  symbols  of  the  prophe- 
cy, represent  men  and  warriors  of  a  savage  and  cruel  nature; 
and  the  avenging  and  slaughtering  hosts  whom  they  fore- 
show, were  undoubtedly  the  Turks  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries ;  and  the  angels  denote  their  commanders, 
as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  were  to  direct  the  slaughter 
which  they  were  to  effect.  What  connexion  then  had  the 
irruption  of  those  hosts  with  the  loosing  of  the  gospels  by 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  ?  The  release  of  the  gospels  at  the 
Reformation  did  not  take  place  till  two  hundred  years  after 
the  Turks  entered  and  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
empire;  nor  until  upwards  of  sixty  years  after  that  em- 
pire itself  fell,  at  the  fall  of  the  capital.  But  the  gospels 
were  not  even  at  the  Reformation  set  at  liberty  in  the  mys- 
tical Babylon ;  neither  have  they  been  at  any  subsequent 
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period;  nor  are  they  to  be.  That  great  oitj  is  to  eon- 
tiniie  and  perish  an  apostate  as  she  now  is.  What  extraor- 
diiuurj  errors,  to  confound  the  Mahometan  leaders  of  the 
Tnrldsh  armies  with  the  gospels ;  and  to  exhibit  mystioal 
Babylon  as  releasing  the  gospels  from  imprisonment  and 
constraint^  and  giving  them  to  the  world  as  common  and 
ftee  as  the  lur  1 

His  interpretation  of  the  two  witnesses,  as  denoting  the 
two  Testaments,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  if  less  repulsive,  is 
aqoally  mistaken.  The  witnesses  are  living  men,  ai^d  repre- 
sent living  men,  not  inanimate,  unconscious  volumes,  to 
which  they  bear  no  analogy.  The  relation  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  gospels  is  their  relation  to  the  testimony  which  diey 
utter ;  for  the  trut^  of  the  gospels,  or  rather  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  the  truths  to  which  they  testify.  To  suppose  them 
to  be  symbols  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  therefore,  to  confound 
iham  with  that  which  they  teach.  But  what  can  be  meant 
on  Dr.  W.'s  construction  by  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  the 
nfiisal  of  the  people  to  bury  them,  the  inspection  of  them  by 
the  nations,  and  their  resurrection  ?  Are  the  gospels  to  be 
annihilated  or  divested  of  their  spirit  or  meaning,  and  made 
like  a  dead  body  ?  Can  they  be  conceived  as  existing  ex- 
cept as  what  they  now  are?  But  what  can  be  meant  by 
their  being  withheld  from  burial,  and  placed  in  the  broad 
place  of  the  great  city,  where  they  of  the  nations,  and  people, 
and  languages  go  to  gaze  on  them  ?  Would  not  that  imply 
that  they  are  to  be  placed  where  whoever  wishes  may  read 
and  study  them  ?  What,  moreover,  is  signified  by  their  resur- 
reotion  and  assumption  to  heaven  ?  Are  they  to  be  removed 
ftom  the  earth,  and  the  nations  left  without  any  authentic 
record  of  the  birth,  ministry,  teachings,  death,  resurrection,- 
and  ascension  of  Christ  ?  In  what  a  mesh  of  incongruities 
and  contradictions  Dr.  W.'s  construction  entangles  him  I* 


*  Dr.  W.  transcends  himself  in  weakness  and  extravaganoe,  in  the  eonstme- 
ha  plaoea  on  soma  of  these  symbols.    He  says  of  the  church  of  Rome : 

**  With  the  bitterest  sorrow  we  saj  it^  but  it  mu$t  be  said,  she  has  waged 
war  against  the  two  witnesses.  She  has  placed  her  own  traditions  on  a  par 
whh  them.  She  has  made  them  her  slayes.  She  has  added  her  human  codi- 
aUa  aa  of  equal  ralue  to  the  divine  Testaments.  She  has  spoken  contemp- 
tWMislj  of  them.  She  has  stifled  their  voice.  She  has  refused  to  let  them 
i|»eak  in  their  own  language.    She  has  forbidden  the  nations  to  hear  tham  in 
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We  have  pointed  out  these  extraordinary  errorB  ihiiB  «l 
length,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  folly  and  presumptioii 
of  an  attempt  to  interfuret  the  prophecy  without  any  inqniiy 
into  the  relation  in  which  symbols  are  used,  and  the  Dataie 
of  the  laws  by  which  their  explanation  is  to  be  obtained,  ib 
would  be  talcen  to  indicate  extreme  thoughtleflsness  and 
weakness  to  undertake  to  translate  a  foreign  language  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  structure — ^without  aiiy 
investigation  of  its  grammatical  laws — ^without  being  able 
even  to  distinguish  its  nouns  firom  its  verbs,  or  its  adjectiT«B 
from  its  prepositions.  Not  a  few  of  those,  however,  who 
undertake  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  seem  to  think 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  office  and  l^ws  of  symbols  no  dis- 
qualification for  the  work.  They  never  advert  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  their  import  depends  on  their  nature ;  whether 
they  are  used  in  some  natural  and  intelligible  relation ;  and 
whether  the  prophecies  themselves  furnish  the  key  by  which 
their  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained.  A  wild  &ncy,  ground- 
less hypotheses,  or  the  absurd  conjectures  and  capriciooB 


vernacular  tongues.  She  has  not  allowed  their  bodies  to  be  put  into 
ments.  The  original  word  of  the  Apocalypse  here  is  not  ra^vf,  but  ft^ph 
and  is  to  be  rendered,  not  graves,  but  a  monument :  that  is,  she  has  labored 
that  the  sacred  body  of  the  two  witnesses  may  not  be  committed  to  the  im- 
mortal monuments  of  editions^  vernacular  translations,  and  expositions  ;  and 
so  the  words  of  the  witnesses  be  graven  on  the  memory  of  man,  and  on  the 
heart  of  the  w^orld.  And  wonderful  it  is  that  she  has  not  allowed  their 
bodies  to  be  put  into  a  single  monument ;  not  a  single  edition  of  the  originil 
Scriptures  of  the  Two  Testaments  has  ever  been  printed  at  Rome — thatyrMf 
eiii/  which  calls  herself  the  mother  and  mistress  of  churches^" — ^Pp.  193,  IM. 
The  term  ^v^/ia  denotes  a  sepulchral  monument^  or  tomb,  and  was  a  place 
of  interment,  as  is  seen  from  the  people's  not  allowing  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  placed  in  it  That  which  was  refused  to  their  bodies,  there- 
fore, was  a  burial  I^  then,  it  is  tlie  Scriptures  that  are  represented  by  the 
slain  witnesses,  is  it  any  discredit  to  the  diurch  of  Rome  that  she  refused  to 
allow  them  to  be  interred — ^that  she  preserved  them,  where  they  were  accei- 
sible,  at  leasts  to  her  priests,  and  to  many  of  her  members!  But  Dr.  "W.  (alls 
into  A  still  worse  blunder  in  his  application  of  the  symboL  To  print  i& 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  surely,  is  not  to  consign  them  to  the  aedoaion  and 
oblivion  of  the  sepulchre.  It  is  to  give  them  a  more  general  presence^  and 
make  them  accessible  and  known  to  greater  numbers.  Kor  is  it  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial  of  them. — ^That  were  to  make  them  their  own  memorial, 
which  is  absurd.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  may  be  a  monument  of  the  leamiag 
and  care  of  the  editor.  It  cannot  be  a  monument  or  memorial  of  the  Bible 
itseU: 
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diota  of  fathers  and  dootors,  who  wrote  in  equal  thoughtless* 
nets  and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  sjmbolization,  are  taken 
at  guides^  instead  of  the  revealing  Spirit ;  and  the  result  is  a 
perpetual  reproduction  and  multiplication  of  crude  and  mon- 
slrous  penrersions  of  the  prophecy,  like  those  on  which  we 
haire  animadverted  of  Dr.  Wordsworth.  Until  this  most 
miadiolarlj  and  presumptuous  course  is  abandoned,  what 
hope  can  there  be  that  the  Apocalypse  will  be  generally 
m^rsttfod? 

We  have  done  little  else  in  this  notice  than  point  out 
errors.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  Dr.  W.  to  leave  our 
readers  under  the  impression  that  his  work  presents  no  correct 
attd  useful  views.  The  parts  we  have  noticed  are  much  the 
roost  exceptionable.  He  is  far  from  erring  always.  He 
presents  very  just  constructions  of  several  of  the  symbols 
that  are  almost  universally  misinterpreted  by  the  ))opular 
writers;  and  he  devotes  several  of  his  lectures  to  the  proof 
that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  power  denoted  by  the  great 
oity  and  the  woman  Babylon,  and  though  not  without  mis- 
takes, gives  a  very  striking  array  of  the  correspondences 
with  those  symbols  that  are  presented  by  the  papacy. 


Abt.    IV. — A   Designation  and  Exposition   or   the 
Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  XXIII. 

"The  sentence  of  Tyre,"  This  prophecy  of  the  over- 
throw of  Tyre  was  written,  probably,  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  her  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
she  was  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  world,  depending  for 
her  power  and  wealth,  not  on  the  plunder  of  other  cities  by 
war,  or  on  tribute  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  but  on 
her  own  enterprise  and  energy  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and 
wbeD4  from  her  large  population,  the  advantages  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  her  fortifications,  she  was  appa- 
rently able  to  defend  herself  from  every  foe  that  might  ven- 
ture to  assail  her.  These  peculiarities  of  her  condition  give 
an  extraordinary  force  to  the  mode  in  which  her  desolation 
is  announced.    No  details  are  given  of  the  siege ;  no  picture 
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is*  drawn  of  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  her  people  re- 
sisted the  conqueror ;  their  rapid  waste  firom  slaughter,  famine, 
and  pestilence ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  final  struggle,  when 
the  enemy  passed  the  ramparts,  and  drove  them  to  the  sea. 
It  was  after  the  conquest  was  achieved  and  she  had  become 
a  waste  that  the  prophet  speaks,  and  his  first  utterances  are 
calls  to  the  mariners  and  merchants  of  other  ports,  who 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  her,  to  lament  her  &11. 

1.  Apostrophe.  "  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish ;  for  it  is  laid 
waste;  there  is  no  house,  no  entrance.  From  the  land  of 
Chittim  it  is  revealed  to  them,"  v.  1. 

2.  Metonymy  of  ships  for  the  persons  who  were  on  board 
of  them.  Tarshish  was  Tartessus,  the  capital  of  a  Tyrian 
colony  in  Spain,  with  which  Tyre  carried  on  a  large  com- 
merce. Chittim  was  a  city  of  Cyprus,  or  that  island  itself 
near  which  the  ships  from  Tarshish  passed  on  their  way  to 
Tyre.  These  ships  were  not  improbably  a  fleet,  conveying 
fresh  troops,  provisions,  and  implements  of  war  for  the 
relief  of  Tyre,  and  designed,  perhaps,  on  their  return,  to 
transport  such  of  the  population  as  could  be  spared  and 
their  wealth  to  the  distant  colony,  to  place  them  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  enemy,  should  the  city  finally  fall.  A  fleet  on 
such  a  voyage  would  naturally  touch  at  Cyprus  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
being  able  to  enter  her  port,  and  yield  her  the  relief  they 
desired.  The  language  indicates  that  boats  or  vessels  put 
oflF  from  the  isle,  before  they  had  communicated  with  the 
shore,  and  announced  to  them  the  catastrophe  of  the  city. 
"  From  the  land  of  Chittim,"  by  messengers,  **  it  was  reveal^ 
to  them"  that  Tyre  was  laid  waste ;  not  a  house  remained 
standing;  no  harbor  even  was  left  for  the  protection  of  a 
vessel.  The  port  itself  was  obstructed  by  the  embankments 
extended  into  it  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
ramparts,  so  that  no  channel  for  the  entrance  of  ships  or 
place  of  anchorage  was  left. 

8.  Apostrophe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the  Medi- 
terranean that  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  with  Tyre.  "  Be 
silent" — with  astonishment — "  ye  inhabitants  of  the  coast," 
V.  2.  They  were  to  be  struck  with  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion at  the  catastrophe  of  the  city,  and  the  disasters  the  loss 
of  her  eommeroe  was  to  bring  to  themselves. 
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The  prophet  next  indicates  some  of  the  principal  people 
who  had  shared  in  her  commerce  bj  sea.  ''  The  merohants 
of  Sidon  crossing  the  sea  frequented  thee" — ^Tjre ;  ''  and 
on  the  great  waters"  of  the  Mediterranean,  '*  the  seed  of 
the  Nile,  the  harvest  of  the  river,  was  her  revenue :  and 
site  was  the  mart  of  the  nations,"  v.  8.  The  Sidonians, 
whose  capital  was  on  the  same  coast,  and  who  were  a  mari- 
time people,  made  it  a  principal  business  of  their  voyages 
to  carry  merchandise  to  and  from  Tyre.  The  grain  of 
E^Qrpt  was  received  by  her  as  revenue  or  profits  on  her 
oonmierce  with  that  country ;  and  she  was  ^e  mart  where 
all  nations'  found  a  market  for  the  products  of  their  labor 
and  skill.  Those  that  traded  in  her  £surs  are  more  fuUy 
enumerated  by  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxviL 

4.  Apostrophe.  "  Be  ashamed,  O*  Sidon,"  v.  4.  Sidon, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Tyre,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  nation,  was  the  parent  of  that  city,^  v.  12. 

5.  Metonymy  of  the  place  for  its  population.  The  reason 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  were  to  be  ashamed,  or  con- 
founded^ at  the  destruction  of  her  daughter  Tyre,  is  next 
given  by  the  sea  that  had  spread  over  the  ruins  of  the  &llen 
city. 

6.  Personification  of  the  sea  over  the  site  of  the  demolished 
city.  "  For  the  sea  speaks — the  fortified  place  of  the  sea — 
saying,  I  have  not  travelled,  nor  have  I  borne ;  I  have  not 
reared  young  men,  nor  have  I  brought  up  virgins,"  v.  4. 
No  other  figure  could  have  indicated  with  so  awful  an 
emphasis  that  there  were  no  longer  any  on  the  site  of  Tyre, 
onoe,  as  a  colony,  the  pride  of  the  Sidonians,  who  could 
refer  to  them  as  their  ancestors,  or  whom  the  Sidonians 
could  claim  with  parental  exultation  as  their  descendants. 
Instead  of  boasting  of  Tyre  as  her  o£bpring,  and  exulting 
in  the  glory  which  that  city  reflected  back  on  herself 
Sidon  was  now  to  be  ashamed  and  confounded  that  a 
conqueror  had  swept  that  pride  and  joy  for  ever  firom  her 
heixt. 

7.  Comparison.  "  As  though  the  tidings  were  of  Egypt, 
they  will  be  pained  at  the  tidings  of  Tyre,"  v.  5.  The  news 
of  her  destruction  was  to  strike  the  Sidonians  with  conster- 
nation and  grie^  as  great  as  though  a  similar  voice  had  come 
firom  the  sea  spread  over  Egypt,  indicating  that  there  was 
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DO  longer  a  people  there  towards  whom  they  sastained  a&j 
commercial  or  political  relations. 

8,  9.  Apostrophes.  "  Pass  over  to  Tarshish.  Howl,  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  Is  this  your  city  whoee  antiqiiity 
is  of  ancient  days?"  v.  7.  The  popalation  of  Tyre  are  here 
addressed,  and  called,  as  they  departed  to  Tarshish,  to  wafl 
over  the  wretched  fate  of  their  city.  The  command  to  pia 
over  to  Tarshish  was  a  prediction ;  and  was  folfilled  by  tlie 
migratidn  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  lAm 
the  advance  of  the  besiegers  made  it  apparent  that  the  oilFf 
mnst  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  Jerome  relates,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  passage,  that  he  had  read  in  Assyrian  histoiies 
that  when  the  Tyrians  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  escapH^ 
they  embarked  on  board  their  ships  and  fled  to  Carthage 
and  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas ;  and  in  his 
exposition  of  Ezekiel  xxix.,  that  they  carried  with  them 
their  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable  property. 

10.  Metonymy  of  the  city  for  her  people  considered  98  an 
individual.  "  Her  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to  sojonm,'^ 
V.  7.  This  indicates  that  they  were  not  to  find  a  home  in 
the  cities  at  which  they  were  to  land,  but  were  still  to  travd 
a  distance  ere  they  reached  places  of  rest  It  is  fores'hown 
also,  V.  12,  that  they  were  not  to  obtain  a  peaceful  residence 
at  Cyprus,  at  which  they  would  naturally  first  touch  on 
their  voyage. 

The  prophet  now  asks  who  it  is  that  designs  to  bring  on 
the  city  the  ruin  he  has  foreshown.  "  Who  hath  purposed 
this  against  Tyre,  the  crowning" — that  is  the  crown-giv- 
ing city — '*  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are 
the  honorable  of  the  earth  ?"  And  he  answers :  "  Jehovah 
of  hosts  hath  purposed  it  to  pollute  the  excellence  of  beauty, 
to  degrade  all  the  honorable  of  the  earth."  The  reason  of  his 
thus  defacing  her  is  stated  more  fully  by  Ezekiel.  It  was 
because  of  her  pride  and  ambition.  **  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me  saying :  Son  of  man,  because  that  Tyrus  hath 
said  against  Jerusalem;  Aha,  she  is  broken  that  was  the 
gates  of  the  people,  she  is  turned  unto  me :  I  shall  be 
replenished  now  she  is  laid  waste.  Therefore  saith  the  Lwd 
God:  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and  will  cause 
many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  canseth  his 
waves  to  come  up.   And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyros, 
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and  break  down  her  towers ;  I  will  also  scrape  her  dost  from 
her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a 
place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  for 
I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God :  and  it  shall  become  a 
spoil  to  the  nations." — Chap.  xzvi.  1-6.  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  again  nnto  me,  saying :  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the 
prince  of  Tyrus :  Thns  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  thine 
heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said  I  am  a  Gtxl ;  I  sit  ia 
the  fseat  of  God ;  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  yet  thou  art  a 
maUi  and  not  God,  though  thou  set  thy  heart  as  the  heart  of 
Ood.  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret 
that  they  can  hide  from  thee.  With  thy  wisdom  and  with 
thine  understanding  thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast 
gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  'treasures ;  by  thy  great  wis- 
dom and  by  thy  traffic  thou  hast  increased  thy  riches,  and 
thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches.  Therefore  saith 
the  Lord  God,  because  thou  hast  set  thy  heart  as  the  heart  of 
God,  behold  therefore  I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  ter- 
rible of  the  nations ;  and  they  shall  draw  their  swords  against 
the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy  bright- 
neas.  They  shall  bring  thee  down  to  the  pit,  and  thou  shalt 
die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas." — Chap,  xxviii  1-6.  In  thus  tarnishing  her  glory  by 
converting  her  site  into  a  waste,  and  divesting  her  merchant 
princes  of  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  power,  and  driving 
them  into  exile,  he  showed  the  vanity,  not  only  of  the 
Tyrian,  but  of  all  earthly  glory,  and  taught  the  rich  aaft 
powerftil,  wherever  they  were,  tie  frailness  of  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  their  treasures  and  honors. 

The  prophet  next  shows  that  the  Tynans  were  not  to  be 
able,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  to  retun  their  sway  over  any 
of  the  towns  and  territories  in  other  places  that  had  before 
been  subject  to  them. 

11.  Apostrophe.  *'  Pass  through  thy  land  like  a  river,  O 
daughter  of  Tarshish,"  v.  10.  This  is  usuafly  supposed  te 
refer  to  the  territory  in  Phenicia,  over  which  Tyre  had  held 
dominion.  The  land,  however,  over  which  her  daughter  df 
Tushish  was  to  pass,  was  undoubtedly  her  own  territory  in 
l^Mun,  which  had  before  been  under  the  jurisdiction  cMT 
l^rre,  but  was  now  to  be  ruled  independently  by  the  oolo- 
rnsts.  ^* 
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12.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  denominating  the  people  of 
Tarshiflh  the  daughter  of  that  city. 

13.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  uae  of  girdlci  to  denote  rule  oar 
oppression.  '*  There  is  no  longer  any  girdle/'  y.  10.  That 
iS)  the  Tyrians  have  no  longer  any  control  over  your  teni- 
tory«  You  may  pass  through  without  obstructioni  as  the 
Nile,  in  the  time  of  flood,  spreads  over  the  lands  oif  £{gypt 
that  lie  along  its  banks.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  piedky 
tion  that  follows,  that  all  the  fortresses  of  Tyre,  wherever 
they  were,  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  her  triumph  at  evaij 
point  cease. 

14.  15,  16.  Hypocatastases.  *'  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  sea ;  he  shook  the  kingdoms ;  Jehovah  commanded 
concerning  Canaan,  to  destroy  her  strongholds,''  v.  IL 
Jehovah's  stretching  out  his  hand  over  the  sea  is  put  for  the 
acts  of  his  providence  by  which  the  revolutions  in  the  colo- 
nies took  place  that  resulted  irom  the  fall  of  Tyre.  That 
the  colonies  were  the  scene  of  the  act  which  the  figure 
denotes,  is  seen  from  the  extension  of  the  divine  hand  fifom 
Tyre  over  the  sea  to  accomplish  it.  His  shaking  the  king" 
doms  is  put  for  his  causing  an  agitation  of  the  people  inha- 
biting them,  by  which  the  power  before  exercised  by  the 
parent  city  was  assumed  by  themselves ;  and  his  command- 
ing to  destroy  the  strongholds  held  by  Canaan,  is  used  to 
aignify  that  he  caused  them  to  be  destroyed.  Tyre  had 
many  colonies  at  the  west,  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  now  passed  from  her  sway. 

17.  Apostrophe.  "  Thou  shalt  no  more  triumph,  O,  thou 
deflowered  virgin,  daughter  of  Sidon.  Arise :  pass  over  to 
Chittim ;  thou  also  there  shalt  have  no  rest,"  v.  12.  Bereft 
of  their  power  and  glory,  like  a  woman  who  had  been 
dishonored,  they  would  no  more  exult  and  triumph  over 
their  inferiors  as  they  bad  once  done.  After  reaching  Cyprus 
jmd  other  and  remoter  colonies  once  subject  to  them,  they 
were  not  to  find  repose,  but  instead  of  commanding,  as  thej 
bad  been  accustomed,  were  themselves  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  others. 

18,  19.  Elliptical  metaphors  in  denominating  the  people 
of  Tyre,  a  virgin  and  a  daughter. 

The  prophet  now  designates  the  nation  by  whom  the 
overthrow  of  Tyre  was  to  be  accomplished. 
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20.  Apostrophe.  *' Behold  the  land  of  the  ChaldeaoB. 
This  people  was  not.  Assyria  founded  it  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness.  They  erect  the  watch  towers ;  they  rouse 
or  alarm  her  palaces ;  they  make  her  a  ruin,"  v.  18.  The 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Babylonians  is  predicted  also  by 
Esekiel ;  chap.  xxvi.  7-14. 

21|  22.  Metonymies  in  the  use  of  Assyria  for  the  Assy- 
rians, and  palaces  for  those  who  occupied  them. 

28.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  founded,  for  constituted.  The 
Assyrians  established  the  Chaldeans  as  a  colony  in  Babylonia. 
Their  recent  origin  seems  to  be  mentioned  to  show  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  was  to  be  the  work  of  a  people  from 
whom  the  Tyrians,  at  the  time  of  the  prediction,  appre- 
hended no  danger. 

24.  Apostrophe.  *'  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  for  your 
stronghold  is  laid  waste,"  v.  14.  The  prediction  thus  doses, 
as  it  began,  with  a  summons  to  a  public  wail  at  the  destruo- 
tion  of  their  city. 

25.  Metonymy  of  ships,  for^those  who  navigated  and 
sailed  in  them. 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who, 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  during  which,  in  extending 
embankments  out  to  the  isle,  in  order  to  get  access  to  the 
walls,  much  of  the  port  was  filled  up,  captured  the  city,  and 
reduced  it  to  ruin. 

The  prophet  next  predicts  that,  after  a  period,  the  Tyrians 
should  again  return,  rebuild  their  city,  and  renew  their 
commerce. 

26.  Comparison.  ^'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years;  according  to 
the  days  of  one  king.  At  the  end  of  seventy  years,  there 
shall  be  to  Tyre  as  it  were  the  song  of  a  harlot,''  v.  18. 

By  the  days  of  one  king,  or  dynasty,  are  doubtless  meant 
the  days,  or  duration  of  the  Babylonian  sway.  It  was 
sabeequently  predicted  by  Jeremiah  that  at  the  end  of 
seven^  years  the  nations  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  especially  those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the 
coasts  and  isles  of  the  west,  should  be  released  fix>m  the 
Babylonian  rule.  "Behold,  I  wUl  send  and  will  take 
all  the  families  of  the  North,  saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant|  and  will 
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them  against  this  land^  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof 
and  against  all  these  ruxtians  round  abotU^  and  will  uttnlj 
destroy  them,  and  make  them  an  astonishment^  and  an  fain- 
H^  and.  perpetual  desolations  .  .  .  And  these  natioiis  ihaQ 
serye  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  yeariL  And  it  ahaU 
oome  to  pass  when  seventy  years  are  aceomplished,  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith  the  Loid| 
for  their  iniquity."  Jeremiah  xxv.  9-24. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  when  Babylon  was  to  be  con- 
quered  by  the  Persians,  the  Tyrians  were  to  begin  to  leauma 
their  ancient  pursuits,  and  were  to  employ  arts  to  recall  the 
attention  and  favor  of  those  with  whom  they  once  carried 
on  commerce,  like  those  which  a  profligate  woman  uses  to 
regain  the  notice  of  a  paramour,  by  whom  she  has  beeo 
forgotten. 

27.  Apostrophe.  "  Take  a  harp,  go  about  the  city,  0 
harlot,"  V.  16. 

28.  Metaphor  in  denominating  the  population  of  the  new 
city,  a  harlot. 

29.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  one  set  of  acts  as  sub- 
stitutes for  another.  ''  Take  a  harp ;  go  about  the  city,  0 
harlot  that  hast  been  forgotten.  Play  skilfully ;  sing  much, 
that  thou  may  est  be  remembered,"  v.  16.  Those  arts  te 
which  women  of  that  character  were  addicted,  are  thus  used 
to  represent  the  analogous  arts  which  the  Tyrians  were  to 
use  to  recover  the  patronage  of  the  nations  with  which  thej 
had  anciently  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce. 

SO,  31,  32.  Hypocatastases.  '^  And  it  shall  come  to  pan 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  Jehovah  shall  visit  Tyre,  and 
she  shall  return  to  her  gain,  and  she  shall  play  the  harlot 
with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  upon  the  &ce  of  ike 
earth,"  v.  17.  Jehovah's  visiting  Tyre  is  put  for  his  favor- 
ing her  by  his  providence ;  her  returning  to  her  gain  is  used 
to  denote  her  resuming  her  commercial  pursuits ;  and  her 
plajring  the  harlot,  to  represent  the  arts  she  wa^  to  employ 
to  recover  the  favor  and  business  she  had  formerly  enjoyed 
when  she  was  the  mart  of  the  nations.  ^'  But  her  merchan- 
dise and  her  gain  shall  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  It  shall 
not  be  treasured  up,  and  it  shall  not  be  hoarded.  For  her 
merchandise  shall  be  for  them  who  dwell  before  Jehovah ; 
fbr  food'  sufficient  and  for  durable  clothing,"  v.  18.    This 
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piophecj  of  the  re-establisbment  of  Tyre  was  also  verified. 
On  the  fidl  of  Babylon,  which  took  place  after  the  dynasty 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  reigned  seventy  years,  the  nations 
of  Palestine  and  the  west  appear  to  have  recovered  in  a 
measure  their  liberty.  The  Phenicians  had  risen  to  snch 
strength  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition  against  Greece^ 
ss  to  famish  a  considerable  fleet  for  his  service ;  and  Tyre 
Iisd  fnlly  recovered  her  ancient  power  and  glory,  and  long 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  career,  when,  on  Alexander's  march  to 
the  east,  she  was  agdn  conquered  and  laid  waste. 


Art.  v.— The  Fulness  of  the  Times, 
by  the  rev.  john  forsyth,  jr.,  d.d. 

In  a  former  article  we  endeavored  to  show  that  during 
the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  the  &11  and  the  ad- 
ymk%  human  nature  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  trials,  design- 
ed on  the  one  hand  to  develope  its  various  powers,  and  on 
the  other  to  prove  that  by  no  merely  spontaneous  exercise  of 
them,  could  man  rescue  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  sin.  We 
intimated  that  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  this  trial  of 
what  is  in  man,  in  that  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  "  When  the 
fblness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son." 

The  same  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  though 
treating  of  a  very  dififerent  subject,  has  nearly  the  same  form  of 
words, — ''That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  times, 
be  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things,  in  Christ.'*  With- 
out entering  into  anything  like  a  critical  examination  of  this 
passage,  we  would  observe  that  even  those  expositors  who 
regard  the  "dispensation ''  here  spoken  of  as  the  one  under 
which  we  live,  for  the  most  part  admit  that  the  period  on 
which  the  apostle's  eye  was  fixed,  when  he  penned  these 
wcfrds^  is  one  in  the  future.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is^ 
on  the  whole,  very  well  brought  out  by  Doddridge,  who  thus 
paraphrases  it :  ''  Thai  in  the  economy  of  the  fulness  of  ike 
iimesj  or  when  that  time  was  fully  come  which  he  in  his 
wise  appointment  and  distribution  of  things  had  judged  most 
suitable  and  eligible,  he  might  re-unite  under  one  head  all 
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things  in  Christ,  whom  he  hath  constituted  Soyereign  of 
angels  and  men,  and  of  all  his  dominions  and  subjects,  hoik 
vAich  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earthy  that  for  his  l^oiy 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  society,  he  should  with  supreme 
authority  preside  over  all.'*  K  it  were  necessary,  we  nught 
quote  from  other  expositors  who  have  never  been  suspected 
of  the  least  tendency  to  what  are  called  Millenarian  opinion^ 
statements  going  to  show  that  the  glorious  consummatioii 
described  by  Paul  is  still  future,  and  that  a  period  is  ap* 
preaching  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  ''with  supreme 
authority  preside  over  all."  We  shall  not  presume  to  affirm, 
in  the  absence  of  a  clear  Scripture  warrant,  that  the  primary 
design  of  the  long  delay  of  the  Redeemer's  incarnation,  and 
of  the  loDg  interval  between  his  first  and  second  advent, 
was  to  afibrd  time  and  room  for  a  complete  display  of  what 
man  can  do  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  apostasy,  but 
we  apprehend  that  none  will  deny  that  such  an  experiment 
is  one  of  the  results  of  this  divine  arrangement,  an  experi- 
ment fitted  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  that  interposition  in  behalf  of  our  race,  whidi 
the  gospel  reveals  as  having  been  already  made  in  the  mis- 
sion and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  which,  it  predicts, 
shall  be  repeated  in  another  form,  by  the  appearance  of  "  that 
same  Jesus  "  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  as  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  history  of  our  world  during  the  first  four  thousand 
years  of  its  existence,  establishes  the  fact  beyond  all  gwn- 
saying,  that  the  human  mind  could  never  have  discovered 
the  true  remedy  for  the  manifold  evils  introduced  by  the 
fall.  Whether  it  proves  more  than  this,  may,  by  some,  per- 
haps be  doubted.  It  might  be  said,  grant  that  the  expe- 
rience of  ages,  the  manifest  worthlessness  of  all  the  specifics 
devised  by  human  wisdom  to  heal  the  moral  diseases  of  the 
human  family,  puts  the  inability  of  man  to  discover  the  pro- 
per remedy  beyond  doubt,  it  may  still  be  afiirmed  that  he  is 
quite  capable  of  applying  the  remedy,  when  once  it  is  made 
known  to  him.  He  needs  no  other  help.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  reason  he  can  travel  surely  and  safely  on 
the  path  of  life,  after  it  has  been  clearly  revealed.  But  it  is 
needless  to  put  the  case  hypothetically,  for  such  views  of 
the  spiritual  capacities  of  man  have  obtained  in  all  ages,  and 
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are  held  by  many  now.  The  sayifig  of  a  Grecian  sage,  that 
if  virtue  should  appear  on  earth  in  human  form,  the  whole 
world  would  join  in  doing  her  reverent  homage,  has  been 
repeated  by  many  a  Christian  divine.  Is  this  true  ?  The 
history  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries  gives  a  very  emphatic 
and  dedsive  answer  to  the  question. 

The  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  was  at  once  the  terminating 
point  of  one  series  of  experiments,  illustrative  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  man  to  discover  the  remedy  for  his  moral  wants,  and 
the  starting  point  of  another  series,  equally  illustrative 
of  his  ability  to  apply  the  remedy  when  found.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  Saviour  twice'  given  to  the  entire  race,  and  twice 
fbrgotten  by  the  larger  part  of  it,  is  at  length  fulfilled.  The 
^ieasiah  whose  coming  had  been  the  theme  of  prophecy  and 
poetry  through  a  long  tract  of  ages,  at  length  personally 
appears  on  earth,  and  accomplishes  the  work  of  obedience 
and  atonement  given  him  to  do ;  he  broke  down  the  barriers 
that  confined  the  true  religion  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Judea,  he  set  up  a  new  dispensation,  so  resplendent  for  its 
light  and  liberty  as  to  cast  sdl  preyious  ones  into  the  shade ; 
a  dispensation,  whose  external  forms  as  well  as  its  doctrines 
adapted  it  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  conditions  of  society ;  and 
while  he  directed  those  who  were  charged  with  its  propaga- 
tion to  begin  their  work  at  Jerusalem,  expressly  commanded 
ihem  to  teach  all  nations.  Viewing  Christianity  in  the 
strong  contrast  it  presents  to  Judaism  and  to  Gentile  Philo- 
sophy, not  to  speak  of  Polytheism,  one  might  have  imagined 
that  a  speedy  and  universal  triumph  awaited  it;  that  its 
chums,  so  soon  as  they  were  fsdrly  presented,  would  win 
their  way  to  every  heart..  How  the  world  received  it  and 
its  divine  author,  the  history  of  the  primitive  church 
abundantly  shows.  The  Sun  of  Bightcousness,  heralded  by 
the  morning  star  of  the  old  economy,  arose  fuU-orbed,  "  with 
healing  under  his  wings ;"  but  was  his  coming  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  myriads  groping  their  way  amid  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  pagan  superstition,  or  the  dim  shadows  of  Jewish 
types?  Did  the  nations  whom  he  came  to  save,  turn  with 
glad  accord  to  gaze  upon  his  softened  splendor,  eagor  to 
drink  in  his  beams  ?  No.  The  light  shone  in  darkness,  but 
the  darkness  comprehended  it  not 

The  triumphs  of  the  gospel  during  the  first  of  those  greater 
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periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  CHiristian  chmtsh  k  oaah 
xnonly  divided,  were  indeed  glorious.  It  enoountered,  m 
we  know,  the  bitterest  opposition  firom  Jew  and  Gentile 
Bioh  as  were  the  blessings  which  it  promised  and  conferredi 
in  every  land  its  approach  was  as  obstinately  resisted  as  if 
its  presence  had  involved  the  direst  miseries  of  war,  pesfr 
lence»  and  famine ;  a  HBuaij  by  the  way,  wholly  inezpHcaUe 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  human  nature  has  beoome  so 
radically  depraved  that  "men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light"  Within  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  oooh 
mand  was  given  to  the  apostles  to  ''go,  and  teach  all 
nations,"  scarcely  a  region  could  be  natned  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  which  the  heralds  of  the 
cross  had  not  penetrated.  The  church,  with  a  world  in  aims 
against  her,  worked  her  way,  often  through  seas  of  blood, 
until  she  reached  and  entered  the  very  palace  of  the  Csssn^ 
and  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  By  this  rapid  spread,  and  these  marvellous  victo> 
ries,  the  New  Dispensation  gave  a  &esh  proof  of  its  dignity, 
by  evincing  its  adaptedness  to  meet  the  moral  wants  of  man, 
and  that  it  possessed  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  an 
universal  religion.  It  displayed  an  innate  energy,  a  masterj 
over  the  human  heart,  a  power  to  remould  human  character, 
which  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  the  instrument  through  which  Omnipotence  operates. 
As  before  hinted,  the  very  features  of  Christianity  that 
adapted  it  for  universal  diffusion — the  fewness  and  simpUdty 
of  its  outward  forms,  .the  clear  enunciation  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  the  whole  system  of  truth  being  brought  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume  of  very  moderate  dimensions^ 
a  volume  which  every  human  being  was  entitled  to  possess, 
and  bound  to  study  for  himself — these  features,  we  say, 
would  seem  to  render  it  an  easy  task  both  to  spread  the 
Christian  faith,  and  to  keep  it  free  of  all  corrupting  admix- 
tures. Even  if  the  New  Testament  had  not  been  written,  if 
the  church  had  been  left  dependent  upon  tradition  for  the 
preservation  of  her  faith  and  her  franchises,  one  might  have 
imagined  that  both  would  bo  quite  safe,  and  that  each 
succeeding  generation  would  guard  with  the  most  jealous 
care  the  priceless  deposit  with  which  they  were  intrusted  not 
for  their  own  benefit  alone,  but  for  that  of  coming  ages.    To 
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gaard|  however,  against  all  possible  risk  of  loss  or  of  adolte- 
ralion,  the  divine  author  of  the  gospel  embodied  its  faotfl^ 
doctrines,  and  laws  in  the  written  word,  in  holy  Scripture. 

It  might  be  said  by  those  who  exalt  the  religious  tenden- 
oies  and  capacities  of  the  man,  his  innate  power  not  indeed 
to  discover  divine  truth,  but  to  recognise  it  when  revealed, 
thftt  even  the  rejection  and  persecution  of  Christianity  in  its 
early  ages,  is  not  a  fair  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  falsity  of 
their  theory.  They  might  say,  we  admit  that  in  rejecting  and 
peneouting  the  gospel  they  rejected  and  per&ecuted  the  truth, 
but  then  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  them,  since  truth 
oame  to  them  in  a  fdhn  not  only  new,  but  one  which  gave  a  sud- 
den and  wide  shock  to  their  inveterate  prejudices  and  most 
deeply  seated  habits.  No  wonder  that  the  miracles  of  the  gos- 
pel did  not  produce  instant  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men 
whose  ancestral  religions  all  claimed  to  rest  upon  a  basis 
more  or  less  miraculous.  Some  time  would  be  necessarily 
required  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  to  bring  the 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  gospel  fairly  before  the  popu- 
lar min^  Let  us  admit  that  the  treatment  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  furnishes  no  decisive  proof  of  the  spiritual  impo- 
teocy  of  man,  or  of  his  love  of  darkness  in  preference 
to  light  The  fact  thus  set  aside  is  only  one  of  a  series.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  take  a  wider  survey,  one  extending  over 
a  long  tract  of  centuries,  and  including  within  its  limits  a 
nominally  Christian  world. 

What,  then,  are  we  taught  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
capacities  of  man,  by  the  history  of  the  society  founded  by 
Christ  himself,  whose  first  ministers  bore  his  own  immediate 
commission,  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  and 
were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God?  To  obtain  a  satis- 
&otory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  let  us  examine  the  first  great 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  viz.  that  extending  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Paganism. 
We  see,  at  the  outset,  a  most  remarkable  social  organization, 
a  community  made  up  of  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  called  out 
of  darkness  into  light — a  society  divine  in  its  origin  and 
endowments,  consisting  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  of  regenerated 
men,  and  possessed  of  an  instrument,  '*  the  powerful  Word 
of  God,"  fitted  to  revolutionize  and  regenerate  the  world. 
It  will  certainly  be  admitted  that  never  before  was  humanity 
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placed  in  drcomstances  so  fiivorable  for  the  foil  develop- 
ment of  any  innate  tendencies  remaining  in  it  towards  Ood 
and  goodness,  and  for  saccessfully  straggling  witl^  that 
mysterious  evil  agency  which  had  exerted  daring  so  many 
ages  such  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  fortanes  of  oor 
race.  What  now  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  tiw 
Christian  church  itself?  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  those 
with  which  the  previous  history  of  the  world  for  fbor  thoa- 
sand  years  is  so  full — ^that  man's  own  energies  are  ntteify 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  efEscting  his  deliverance  from  the 
mighty  grasp  of  that  evil  which  his  apostasy  brought  into  the 
world ;  that  the  leaven  of  sin  is  perpetually  at  work,  per 
meating  the  entire  mass  of  human  nature,  so  that  no  fom 
of  society  which  that  nature  may  assume,  not  one  even 
of  divine  construction,  is  exempt  from  its  deadly  inflnence^ 
or  can  hinder  its  corrupting  every  source  of  life.  In  a  woid, 
from  the  new  experiment  we  get  a  new  discovery  of  sin 
reigning  unto  death,  we  see  it  entering  within  the  very  pre- 
cincts  of  the  newly  constructed  house  of  the  living  God,  to 
deface  and  defile  it;  we  see  it  seducing  the  visible  spouse  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  converting  her  into  "  the  mother  of  hir 
lots  and  abominations ;"  in  fine,  we  see  it  corrupting  the 
divine  remedy  for  human  guilt  and  woe,  so  as  to  make  it 
the  occasion  of  giving  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  disease 
which  afflicts  our  race,  and  of  introducing  forms  of  wicked- 
ness unmatched  by  any  recorded  even  in  the  dark  annak  of 
Paganism. 

The  New  Testament  furnishes  us  with  numerous  testimo- 
nies that  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  to  use  its  own  expresavc 
phrase,  had  begun  to  develope  itself  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  a  considerable  time  before  the  termination  of  the 
apostolic  age.  The  epistles  were  addressed  to  congregations 
of  believers  resident  in  widely  distant  localities,  and  widi 
scarce  an  exception,  we  discover  in  them  tokens  that  agen- 
cies were  at  work  *'  among  their  own  selves,"  endangering 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  of  their  morals,  or  of  both,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  incessant  struggle  in  defence  of  the  gospel 
against  the  treason  of  professed  friends  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal force  of  open  enemies.  On  this  point  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  particulars  with  which  every  biblical  student 
must  be  familiar.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  apostles  labored 
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h$id  to  nip  these  evils  in  the  bud.  Their  letters  to  the 
dinrohes  were  evidently  intended  to  guard  them  against 
dangers  of  whose  presence  thej  had  ample  evidence— to  eor- 
lect  disorders,  to  refute  heresy,  as  well  as  to  expound  the 
pontive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  And  no  doubt 
their  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  of  truth, 
yielded  much  precious  firuit  in  their  own  day ;  nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  by  the  labors  of  the  holy  men  who  immedi* 
alely  succeeded  them — those  who  are  justly  styled  "the 
apostolic  fiithers,"  as  their  scanty  literary  remains  show  that 
they  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  apostolic  spirit — the  visi- 
Me  body  of  Christ  was  largely  edified,  not  only  by  the 
inerease  of  its  numbers,  but  also  by' the  development  of  its 
spiritual  life.  Still  the  history  of  the  church  during  the 
period  which  is  commonly  and  justly  regarded  as  her  most 
glorious  epoch,  supplies  the  most  decisive  proof  that  she  had 
thus  early  received  an  impress  fix)m  the  very  influences 
which  it  was  her  special  mission  to  resist  and  destroy. 
Daring  the  first  three  centuries,  the  church  was  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  one  might  have  supposed  it  scarcely  possible 
Ibr  human  passion  or  folly  operating  ab  intra  to  do  her  seri- 
ous damage.  She  was  involved  in  a  "  great  fight  of  afilic- 
tions,"  and  was  forced  to  maintain  an  almost  incessant  battle 
Ibr  her  existence.  To  confess  Christ  then,  was  to  imperil  all 
that  men  hold  dear.  What  was  there  to  tempt  a  carnal  man 
to  embark  in  such  a  cause  ?  Nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  were  in  every  way  and  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  repel  the  carnal,  the  ambitious,  the  hypo 
erite,  the  mere  enthusiast;  in  a  word,  all  who  were  not 
actuated  by  a  clear  and  overpowering  conviction  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  repelling  circumstances,  while  the  fires  of  persecution 
were  blazing  in  all  their  fierceness,  while  the  church  was 
wandering  in  deserts  and  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  compelled  to  worship  at  midnight  in  the  lonely 
cemeteries,  or  in  the  dark,  damp  catacombs,  we  know  that 
carnality  and  ambition  were  not  strangers  to  the  visible  fel- 
lowship of  saints ;  we  know  that  the  germs  of  a  system  of 
iniquity  the  most  enormous  that  the  world  ever  saw — the 
very  masterpiece  of  Satan, — were  developed  with  a  marvel- 
lous rapidity.    Judaism  and  Gentilism,  apparently  so  antago- 
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nistic  to  each  other,  exerted  a  constant  and  concarreni 
influence  upon  the  church  in  the  way  of  oormpting  hor 
fisdth  and  her  forms. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than  we  have  at  conh 
mand,  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  declension,  and  minntdj 
to  trace  its  progress,  even  if  we  had  the  means  of  doing  it 
Unfortunately,  the  remains  of  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  are  too  scanty  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose.  It  k 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  church  began  very  early  to  de- 
cline from  her  pristine  purity,  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned.  While  the  distinctive  articles  of  the  ChristiaD 
faith  were  held  last,  and  asserted  with  unflinching  boldneai 
against  all  opposers,  other  doctrines  crept  in  by  which  the 
vital  influence  of  those  precious  gospel  truths  which  were 
embodied  in  the  recognised  creeds  of  the  church,  was  serious* 
ly  weakened  or  entirely  annulled.  The  ministry,  instituted 
by  Christ  mainly  as  an  agency  of  instruction  to  ''  teach  aD 
nations,"  gradually  assumed  the  character,  and  affected  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  priesthood ;  and  at  length  a 
wide  gulf  separated  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  the  clergy  and 
the  laity.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supf)er  were  converted  into 
"  tremendous  mysteries."  Celibacy  was  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  highest  virtue ;  while  marriage,  **  honorable  in  all," 
was  held,  by  not  a  few,  to  be  little  better  than  a  decent  sort 
of  adultery.  Not  only  were  the  foundations  of  monasticism 
laid,  but  the  superstructure  was  carried  a  good  way  up. 
The  wealth,  the  power,  the  pomp  of  many  bishops,"  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities,  would  have  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
apostles  with  amazement  and  horror. 

There  are  those  who,  either  for  party  purposes,  through 
party  prejudices,  or  from  sheer  ignorance  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, are  accustomed  to  represent  the  corruptions  above 
mentioned,  as  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine.  It  was  the  union  of  church  and  state,  they  would 
have  us  believe,  that  became  to  the  former  the  Pandora's 
box — the  source  of  all  the  evils  that  darkened  and  defiled 
her  history  through  succeeding  centuries.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers*  of  the  present  day  maintains  that  the  measures  taken 


*  Isaac  Taylor,  Spiritual  Despotism,  p.  194. 
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by  Constantino  were  a  positive  benefit  to  the  church,  in 
other  respects  besides  the  security  the  j  afforded  her  of  exemp- 
tion from  wasting  persecution,  that  "  the  pure  .voluntary 
principle,  as  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  had, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  reached  a  point  at  which, 
9i  well  for  the  good  of  the  community  as  for  the  preserva- 
Ikm  and  honor  of  the  church,  it  needed  some  effectual  check ; 
that  such  a  check,  drawn  from  motives  of  good  sense  or 
pietj,  was  not  available,  and  that  nothing  could  have  taken 
hold  of  it  but  a  vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state."  Be  this  as  it  may,'  the  fact  is  beyond  question  that 
the  manifold  evils  supposed  by  many  to  have  originated  in 
the  policy  of  Constantine,  and  which,  no  doubt,  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  change  in  the  political  relations  of  the  church, 
were  actively  at  work  within  her  bosom,  long  before  that 
great  emperor  was  born.  If  any  one  desires  proo&  of  this 
averment,  he  will  find  them  in  abundance  in  the  writings  of 
Gjrprian — a  man  eminent  for  his  personal  holiness,  for  his 
labors  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Christ — himself  "a  faith- 
ftal  martyr,"  yet  in  no  small  measure  infected  by  the  leaven 
of  corruption.  We  of  course  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  ezist- 
eiioei  or  even  the  prevalence,  of  real  piety  in  the  church, 
daring  and  after  the  days  of  Cyprian.  Her  history  contains 
not  a  few  bright  pages.  She  held  the  grand  verities  of  the 
gospel  with  a  tough  grasp  which  all  the  power  of  the  perse- 
cutor could  not  make  her  relax.  Her  fellowship  included 
multitudes  of  humble  followers  of  the  Lamb,  men  and  wo- 
men who  loved  the  &ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
whO|  in  contending' for  it,  "  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them."  But,  for  all  this,  the  records  of  the  age  bear  us  out 
in  the  assertion,  that  within  less  than  three  centuries  the 
ehurch  had  assumed  a  type  materially  different  from  "  the 
mould  into  which  "  she  *'  was  delivered  "  by  the  apostles. 
The  '^  gold  had  become  dim  and  the  fine  gold  changed." 
Nor  was  the  declension  the  result  simply  of  causes  operating 
ab  extra;  it  was  to  a  large  extent  spontaneous,  the  work  of 
professed,  and  in  many  instances  of  real  saints — of  men  who 
had  been  called  out  of  darkness  and  made  partakers  of  a 
divine  life.  In  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  the  church 
at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  her  existence  in  the  new 
form  which  she  put  on  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  are 
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presented  with  the  results  of  an  experiment|  with  referenoe 
to  the  capacities  of  human  nature,  differing  in  its  most  mala- 
rial circumstances  from  those  that  preceded.  A  conmiani^ 
consisting  mainly  of  regenerated  men,  including  Jew  md 
Gentile  within  its  catholic  fellowship,  and  possessing  a  chir 
and  complete  revelation  of  the  Divine  wiU,  is  put  upon  trial 
K  the  history  of  the  race  during  the  earlier  ages,  proved  the 
inability  of  man  to  discover  the  true  remedy  for  his  moial 
disease,  the  history  of  the  church  no  less  condusively  piovei 
his  incapacity  to  preserve,  and  properly  apply  the  remedf 
after  it  has  been  made  known ;  it  thus  appears  that  he  not 
only  could  never  have  broken  the  chains  of  his  bondage,  hot 
even  after  they  have  been  severed  by  Almighty  power,  he 
could  not  maintain  his  freedom. 

But  it  might  be  said,  with  a  view  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
this  conclusion,  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  out  of  whid 
the  early  church  was  constructed  should  be  taken  into 
account ;  the  fact  that  her  membership  was  mainly  deriyed 
from  nations  in  the  last  stages  of  their  existence — ^natkns 
whose  character  and  habits  had  been  formed  under  a  civili- 
zation intensely  corrupt ;  and  that  the  evil  leaven  thus  intro- 
duced had  been  allowed  to  operate  without  the  least  control 
by  the  state,  with  which  religion  had  ever  been  in  doac 
alliance,  or  by  that  civil  government  which  is  as  truly  an 
ordinance  of  God  as  the  church  herselfi  If  the  experiment 
had  stopped  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  w^hich  we  have 
spoken,  this  consideration  might  have  been  regarded  as  hav- 
ing some  weight ;  but  as  we  follow  the  church  through  the 
stages  of  her  subsequent  career,  we  are  compelled  to  own 
that  it  has  no  force  whatever.  At  the  period  when  Constan- 
tino became  sole  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne,  the  church, 
though  much  deteriorated,  contained  a  large  amount  of  liv- 
ing piety,  as  was  manifest  in  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which 
she  faced  the  storm  of  persecution  excited  by  enemies  who 
had  avowed  the  fixed  purpose  to  extirpate  her  from  the 
earth — a  storm  which  continued  to  rage  up  to  the  veiy 
moment  when  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  was  so  suddenly 
opened  for  her  admission  as  an  honored  guest.  The  fires 
that  had  burned  so  long  could  not  fail  to  consume  a  vast  deal 
of  dross.  Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  depar- 
ture of  the  church  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ  during  the 
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years  of  comparative  peace,  was  not  unresisted. 
Warning  voices  were  constantly  heard ;  a&d  along  the  whole 
line  of  her  history  we  can  trace  a  succession  of  faithful  wit- 

If  the  church,  as  a  body,  had  a  recuperative  energy,  an 
innate  vis  medicatrix^  in  virtue  of  which  she  could  of  herself 
anest  and  throw  off  disease,  and  thus  regain  her  proper  nor* 
mal  condition,  the  era  at  which  she  not  only  won  imperial 
&vor,  but  was  brought  into  an  alliance  with  a  Christian 
state,  involving  on  its  part  guardianship  and  control,  was 
precisely  the  period  when  we  should  have  looked  for  the 
exercise  of  this  intrinsic  power.    Constantino  was  neither  her 
tyrant  nor  her  slave.    He  did  not  attempt  to  define  her 
fidth,  nor  to  interfere  with  her  discipline.    Not  .only  was 
thero  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  reform,  there  was  every- 
tilling  to  invite  the  church  to  employ  the  first  moments  of 
calm  sunshine  after  "the  windy  storm  and  tempest"  in  a 
lolemn  survey  of  her  past  history,  of  her  present  position,  of 
the  great  work  she  was  called  to  do,  and  of  the  nleans  by 
i^hicb  alone  it  could  be  accomplished.    Her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence had  not  yet  been  invaded ;  and  there  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  her  imperial  patron  would  kave  lent  his  aid  to 
any  fair  scheme  of  reform  in  which  the  mass  of  Christian 
pastors  and  people  concurred.     But  we  can  discern  no 
symptom  of  any  such  movement,  nor  is  there  any  historical 
evidence  that  the  thing  was  even  thought  of  by  pastors  or 
by  people.    In  virtue  of  the  new  relations  between  the 
chiurch  and  the  state,  the  bishops  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  exercise  their  authority  uncontrolled.     True,  their  power 
in  earlier  times  was  only  spiritual,  but  who  does  not  know 
that  the  spiritual  is  the  highest  form  of  power.    Look  at  Ire- 
land.    Who  controls  the  masses  there  ?    Whose  dominion 
over  them  is  most  peremptory  and  perfect  ?    It  is  the  priest 
thai  rules — not  the  priest  of  a  lordly  establishment,  but  of  a 
merely  tolerated  sect    He  dictates  to  electors  the  man  for 
whom  they  must  vote ;  he  can  at  will  rouse  the  turbulent 
elements  of  that  unhappy  land  into  active  resistance  to  the 
laws.    Yet  his  power  is  simply  spiritual.    And  therefore  it 
18  idle  to  say  that  because  the  church  before  Constantino  was 
free  from  state  trammels  there  could  have  been  no  spiritual 
tyranny.    We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  pastors  of 
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the  third  century  were  of  the  same  type  with  the  prieatB  of 
the  nineteenth,  bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  fbnner 
exercised  a  dominion  over  the  faith  of  their  people  whidi 
the  apostles  expressly  and  earnestly  repudiated.  Ae  ikb 
official  dispensers  of  the  cleansing  waters  of  baptism,  and  of 
the  "tremendous  mystery"  of  the  eucharist,  they  woe 
regarded  by  multitudes  as  the  virtual  arbiters  of  their  eler 
nal  destiny. 

The  change  in  the  external  condition  of  the  dbinth 
through  the  agency  of  Gonstantine  was  followed,  after  Ae 
lapse  of  a  few  generations,  by  a  still  more  remarkable  itvo- 
lution,  giving  birth  to  those  forms  of  society  with  whose 
annals,  according  to  Sir  James  Macintosh,  modem  history 
begins.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Roman  rule,  in  the  fat  north, 
the  fancied  region  of  perpetual  storms,  "  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  are  broken  up,"  and  a  mighty  flood  rushes  south- 
wards in  an  ever  deepening  channel,  and  with  an  ever  widen- 
ing surface,  until  nearly  all  the  ancient  seats  of  empire  and 
civilization  arc  submerged.  In  a  moral  sense  it  might  tmly 
be  said  that  "the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  Chaos  ruled 
again.  The  old  owners  of  the  magnificent  regions  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  the  lands  where  art,  science,  com- 
merce had  for  ages  dwelt,  debased  and  enfeebled  by  a  laxu- 
rious  refinement,  were  forced  to  transfer  their  possessions  to 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  race.  We  have  not  space  even  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  stirring  events  connected  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  west,  of  the  soo- 
cessive  invasions  of  the  Gothic  hosts.  The  new  comers  were 
indeed  barbarians  and  pagans,  but  they  were  untainted  by 
many  of  the  degrading  vices  prevalent  in  the  countries  they 
subdued,  and  their  religion,  though  of  course  unable  to 
generate  the  purest  morals,  did  not  eradicate  all  virtue.  The 
banners  of  the  cross  Had  been  unfurled  among  some  of  these 
conquering  hordes  before  they  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  at  least  nominal  Christianity  was 
spread  among  some  of  their  tribes,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  was  in  the  Gothic  mind  a  certain  propension 
towards  the  gospel. 

The  period  to  which  we  have  adverted  was  necessarily  one 
of  anarchy  and  violence,  of  intense  and  wide-spread  misery. 
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Tempest  succeeded  tempest,  of  each  of  which  it  inight 
be  said,  that  the  like  had  never  been  seen  on  earth.  As 
from  the  summit  of  the  Alpine  range,  which  one  might 
have  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  such  armies 
as  Alaric  led,  that  great  conqueror  gazed  upon  the  out- 
spread plains  of  Italy,  he  beheld  a  land  blooming  with 
beauty  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord;  within  a  few  short 
months  his  savage  followers  had  converted  it  into  a  desolate 
wilderness.  The  terrible  storm  at  length  slowly  abates  its 
yiolence;  the  waters  of  the  overflowing  flood  gradually 
subside ;  a  new  world  is  revealed  to  view,  occupied  by  new 
races,  containing  the  germs  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  the 
church  enters  upon  a  new  stadium,  with  a  firesh  command 
from  her  divine  head  to  teach  all  nations. 

The  actual  effect  upon  the  church  of  these  two  great  revo- 
lutions, the  tot  of  which  changed  so  materially  the  political 
relations  of  the  Christian  society,  while  the  latter  as 
effectually  changed  both  the  elements  and  the  form  of  civil 
society,  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  description. 
Their  only  result  was  to  stimulate  into  a  more  vigorous 
activity  than  ever,  those  elements  of  evil,  which,  through 
human  weakness  or  wickedness,  had  become  incorporated 
with  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet  the  native  ten- 
dency of  both  these  dispensations,  and  more  especially  of  the 
latter,  was  to  produce  directly  opposite  results,  to  check  the 
progress  of  declension,  an^to  quicken  the  spirit  of  reform. 
The  divine  Head  of  the  church  spake  to  her  in  language  as 
plain,  if  not  a  voice  as  audible  as  when  he  promulgated  his 
law  at  Sinai ;  in  the  flrst  instance,  by  the  sudden  extinction 
of  the  flames  of  persecution,  combined  as  it  was  with 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  power  that  had  so  often  kindled 
them ;  in  the  second,  by  subjecting  the  church  (in  common 
with  the  state)  to  another  fiery  trial  in  a,  new  from,  which 
was  followed  by  another  marvellous  deliverance.  With  the 
Bible  in  her  hands  the  church  could  not  but  know  by  whose 
agency  these  extraordinary  events  had  been  brought  about ; 
and  aware  as  she  was  of  the  solemn  warnings  addressed  by 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
and  recorded  in  the  closing  book  of  revelation,  she  could  bo 
in  no  doubt  that  "  the  windy  storm  and  tempest"  had  been 
allowed  to  beat  against  her;  that  she  had  shared  in  '^the 
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temptation  which  came  upon  all  the  world^"  because  she 
had  left  her  first  love. 

Nor  was  this  all.    Besides  the  general  teachingB  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  r^ard  to  the  moral  govemnient  of#od,  ake 
had  the  more  specific  declarations  of  the  prophetic  word,  '^as 
a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."    In  that "  sure  wmd  cf 
prophecy,"  the  fuU-length  portrait  of  the  Antichrist  wm 
drawn ;  it  contained  predictions  of  the  ultimate  overthiow 
of  that  mighty  empire,  whose  limits  reached  to  the  furthest 
bounds  of  the  earth,  not  merely  as  a  future  event  of  ike 
utmost  political  importance,  but  as  being  closely  connected 
with  the  coming  of  "  that  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  <Hr 
that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."    Whether  the  Bomsn 
empire  was  truly  the  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the 
man  of  sin  to  which  St.  Paul  refers,  is  a  question  not  neces- 
sary to  be  discussed  here ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  thtt 
such  was  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  earlier  ftthen. 
And  hence  they  looked  with  a  solemn  awe  upon  those  indi- 
cations of  the  decline  of  the  Boman  Power  which  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  serious  and  thinking  men,  and 
to  beget  the  conviction  that  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
should  usher  in  "  that  Wicked  "  could  not  be  very  distant 
"  We  pray,"  says  Tertullian,  in  his  noble  Apology,  "  for  the 
emperors  and  the  empire  of  Bon»e,  because  we  know  that  it 
is  the  Roman  empire  which  holds  back  calamities  threatening 
the  whole  earth,  and  the  end  of  the  world  itself."    In  the 
next  century,  Lactantius  declared  "  all  things  will  ere  long 
totter  and  fall,  only  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  it  while 
the  city  of  Rome  is  safe."    We  might  quote  other  passages 
that  show  that  during  this  period  there  was  a  widespread 
persuasion  that  when  the  dominion  of  Rome  terminated,  "the 
end  of  all  things  was  at  hand."    And  therefore,  when  the 
church  beheld  province  after  province  subjugated  by  the 
Gothic  hordes ;  when  at  length  the  rude  banner  of  the  ba^ 
barian  was  seen  waving  over  the  Eternal  city,  as  she  proud- 
ly styled  herself,  and  imperial  Rome  sank  to  rise  no  more ; 
it  was  as  if  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  had  been  heard  fiom 
out  of  the  heaven  of  heavens  where  he  sits  enthroned, 
proclaiming  in  the  ear  of  universal  Christendom,  the  time  is 
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•  at  hand.  Surely,  if  ever  God  addresses  men  in  otlier  ways 
than  through  the  medium  of  his  written  woid,  if  his  provi- 
dential  dispensations  have  an  intelligible  Bieaning,  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  then  spake  to  his  church  in  tones  lond 
enough,  one  should  think,  to  awake  the  dead,  calling  upon 
her  to  repent,  to  do  her  first  works,  to  return  to  her  first 
love,  and  thus  to  prepare  herself  for  the  reeonquest  of  the 
world. 

If  the  church  possessed  a  self  reformative  energy,  the 
events  to  which  we  have  adverted  were  pre-eminently  fitted 
to  call  it  forth  into  vig(m)us  activity.  But  whatever  impres- 
flion  was  made  by  them  on  the  general  mind  (^Ghristenidom 
or  upon  those  who  formed  and  guided  the  opinions  of  the 
masses,  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  check  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dread  inspired  by  the  apprehended 
nearness  of  the  day  of  judgment,  seems  rather  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  superstitions  tendencies  of  the  s^ge.  The  light 
which  still  shone  in  darkness,  and  now  and  then  in  particu- 
lar localities,  blazed  forth  with  a  glorious  effulgence,  waxed 
more  and  more  dim,  imtil  at  last  a  night  of  pitchy  darkness 
settled  down  upon  the  Christian  world. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
ehureh,  during  the  ages  that  are  well  styled  Dark,  her  deep 
ignorance,  superstition,  idolatry,  or,  in  a  word,  the  inroads  of 
the  old  paganism  under  a  Christian  name,  were  owing,  if 
not  wholly,  at  least  in  great  part,  to  causes  over  which  the 
ehuich  had  no  control  The  means  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  q)iritual  and  secular,  were  so  limited  as  to  ren- 
der the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  society  above  a  very  low 
point,  a  simple  impossibility.  The  press  had*no  existence ; 
books  were  costly;  bibles  were  rare;  a  popular  religious 
fiteratore  was  a  thing  not  so  much  as  dreamed  o£  Hence 
the  lay  membership  of  the  church  were  entirely  dependent 
Qpon  the  clergy  for  religious  knowledge,  and  even  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  destitute 
of  libraries,  as  the  flocks  to  whom  they  ministered.  Free 
discussion,  independent  research,  so  essential  to  the  discovery 
and  the  spread  of  truth,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  unless 
among  a  few  of  the  loftiest  and  richest  dignitaries,  firom  the 
ntter  want  of  tlie  necessary  helps.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  knowing  few  so  easily  led  captive  the  ignorant 
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many,  and  persuaded  tbem  into  the  belief  of  all  manner  of 
Ijing  legends ;  and  that  the  few  faithful  witnesses  against  the 
reigning  superstition,  and  for  the  truth  in  Jesus,  who  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  were  so  easily  overborne.  In  a  word, 
the  virulence  of  the  distemper  by  which  the  church  was 
infected,  was  much  more  owing  to  the  want  of  the  requisite 
conveniences  for  applying  the  remedies  in  her  possession, 
than  to  any  subjective  tendency  to  disease.  We  might  have 
felt  that  this  explanation  had  a  great  deal  of  plausibility,  if 
the  experimental  process  had  terminated  with  the  dark  ages; 
but  there  was  still  another  trial  awaiting  the  church,  and  a 
cursory  survey  of  its  results  will  suffice  to  show  that  such 
an  explanation  is  quite  inadmissible. 

After  a  long  night  of  centuries,  the  dawn  of  a  coming  day 
is  discerned.  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  germs  of  a 
new  intellectual  life  show  themselves,  which  are  soon  after 
quickened  into  a  growth  of  marvellous  rapidity,  by  that 
grandest  of  human  inventions — the  Press.  Books,  once  so 
costly  and  so  rare  as  to  form  a  fit  present  for  a  prince,  are 
now  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  peasant  The 
hSbk  of  books,  the  Bible,  once  found  only  in  the  libraries  of 
monarchs  and  monasteries,  was  now  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
cottage  of  the  |x>or.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  at 
points  widely  distant  from  each  other — amid  the  Alpine 
mountains  and  on  the  plains  of  Germany — the  heralds  of  a 
recovered  gospel  are  heard  proclaiming  its  glad  tidings  to  all 
nations.  The  long  lost  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  is  again 
preached ;  the  right  of  every  man  to  search  the  Scriptures 
for  himself,  and  to  interpret  their  contents,  responsible  to 
God  alone  fof  his  faith,  is  boldly  asserted.  Not  only  is  it 
asserted ;  thousands  in  many  loiids  exercise  it.  The  move- 
ment begun  by  Luther  and  Zwingle  rapidly  extends  itself 
from  country  to  country,  among  all  classes  of  society,  so 
that  long  before  the  close  of  that  generation  nearly  the 
whole  of  northern  Europe  is  emancij)ated  from  Bomish  bond- 
age^  and  the  church  reformed  assumes  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent organization. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  great 
religious  revolution,  the  parent  of  so  many  others  of  a  poh- 
tical  and  social  nature.     AV'liat  has  been  the  history  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  what  light  does  it  cast  upon  the  capacitii 
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and  tendencies  of  human  nature?  That  the  world  has 
Teaped  from  the  Reformation  blessings  manifold  and  rich, 
can  be  denied  only  by  the  blindest  bigotry.  Candid  Ro- 
manists have  acknowledged  as  much.  Wherever  Protestant- 
ism has  gone,  literature,  science,  commerce,  the  useful  arts 
Iiave  followed  in  her  train;  she  has  founded  colleges  by 
hundreds,  and  common  schools  by  thousands ;  the  offspring 
of  a  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  of  a  contest  for  the  free- 
dom wherewith  Christ  ifoade  his  people  free,  she  has  prompt- 
ed inquiry  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  men  as  members  of 
society,  as  the  subjects  of  government.  To  the  Protestant 
Kcformation,  Britain  and  America  owe  the  chief  elements  of 
their  grandeur  and  their  power.  Compare  North  America 
with  South,  Scotland  with  Spain,  England  with  Italy,  Prus- 
sia with  Austria,  how  strong  and  how  uniform  the  contrast! 
Compare  continent  with  continent,  or  kingdom  with  kingdom, 
or  canton  with  canton,  you  meet  the  same  diverse  results ;  on 
the  one  hand,  an  intense  intellectual  life,  science  gaining  fresh 
triumphs,  commercial  enterprise,  growing  wealth,  schools, 
colleges,  personal  freedom,  and  a  high  standard  of  social 
morality ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  you  as  invariably  find 
ignorance,  superstition,  poverty,  vice,  in  a  word,  all  the 
symptoms  of  social  paralysis.  We  could  show  that  the 
results  first  enumerated  are  the  native  fruits  of  that  "glo- 
rious gospel"  with  the  revived  preaching  of  which  Pro- 
testantism started  into  being.  Most  emphatically  has  the 
Reformation  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  divinely 
originated  movement. 

But  the  question  arises,  why  is  the  church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits  ?  Why  did  she  not,  from  her  very  birth,  go  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer?  She  occupied  a  higher  van- 
tage ground  than  the  church  had  ever  before  held,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles ;  she  possessed  instrumentalities  for 
the  preservation  of  her  own  purity,  and  for  the  rapid  propa- 
gation of  the  faith,  which  were  wanting  even  in  the  primitive 
church.  The  recovered  gospel  encountered,  indeed,  the 
fierce  opposition  of  mighty  enemies,  but  it  enjoj-cd  at  the 
same  time  the  protection  of  powerful  friends.  If  emperors 
and  kings  mustered  their  forces  to  put  it  down,  other  princes 
were  prepared  to  jeopard  their  crowns  in  its  defence.    Again, 
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limited  as  was  the  power  of  the  pieas  of  Lather^s  day  as  com- 
pared  with  that  oi  oat  own,  its  capacities  were  still  sofficieoft- 
ly  developed  to  render  it  a  migbtj  agent  fi»r  the  propaga^ 
of  truth.  The  Bible,  the  catechism,  the  prayer-book,  the 
religious  treatise,  whether  in  the  form  of  Uie  tracts  the  8e^ 
mon,  or  the  solid  volume,  were  all  brought  within  the  leadi 
of  the  masses.  Many  of  those  difficulties  which  in  fonoer 
ages  impeded  th^  triumph  of  the  church  were  now  removed; 
and  it  might  have  been  imagined  by  the  oontemporaries  of 
the  Beformersy  that  the  glorious  days  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets could  not  be  far  off,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  We 
need  not  say  that  if  such  hopes  were  entertained,  they  were 
destined  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.  Protestanti^oi,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  can  point  to  many  noble  monumentB 
of  its  elevating  power,  to  many  proo&  of  its  divine  origin; 
yet  no  one  untinctured  with  prejudice  can  read  its  histoiy 
without  feelings  of  deep  sadness ;  or  could  survey  its  present 
condition,  and  still  retain  a  sanguine  hope  of  the  coming  of 
the  period  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  were  it  not  for  the  express  divine  promise  that 
this  blessed  consummation  awaits  the  world. 

The  church  of  the  Reformation  has  scarcely  assumed  an 
independent  organization  before  we  find  her  membership,  in 
spite  of  the  imj^rative  necessity  of  union,  split  into  two  an- 
tagonistic and  irreconcilable  communions,  not  by  difference 
of  opinion  about  some  fundamental  article  of  faith,  but  in 
regard  to  the  naeaning  of  an  external  rite.  Bibles  in  almost 
every  tongue  are  multiplied  and  scattered  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn ;  men  are  rightly  taught  that  God  alone  is  the  Lord 
of  conscience ;  they  are  exhorted  to  exercise  their  divinely 
given  privilege  to  investigate  all  things  for  themselves.  And 
what  have  been  the  results  of  their  liberal  use  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment?  Among  them  are  to  be  reckoned  trucu- 
lent fanaticism,  monstrous  heresy,  downright  infidelity,  multi- 
tudinous and  strangely  variegated  sectarianism.  We  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  say  that  these  have  been  the  chief 
results,  and  as  little  would  we  be  understood  to  intimate  that 
they  are  the  legitimate  result  of  that  free  inquiry  which 
Protestantism  favors ;  but  none  can  deny  tha't  such  conse- 
quences have  been  produced  \  that  men  with  the  Bible  in 
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their  handsi  have  attempted  to  make  it  sanction  &naticism| 
heresy,  and  sectarianism  in  their  worst  forms.  « 

TFhe  space  that  remains  to  us  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  condition  of  the  church  in  the  very  countries 
where  the  Beformation  began.  What  it  is  now,  what  it  has 
been  for  many,  years,  is  sufficiently  known  to  our  readers  to 
lender  a  description  needless.  A  oold,  lifeless  orthodoxy 
was  succeeded  by  a  colder  rajdonalism,  which  utterly  extin- 
guished spiritual  vitality ;  and  now  the  necessity  of  reform 
»  not  less  urgent  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
.  teenth  century.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  century, 
it  teemed  as  if  the  entire  Protestant  church  had  fidlen  into  a 
deep  sleep,  or  had  been  struck  by  paralysis ;  so  few  and  fidnt 
were  the  indications  of  spiritual  health  and  activity  to  be 
diaoemed  in  one  of  her  numerous  branches.  Her  slumbers 
ajre  at  length  partially  broken.  The  wants  and  woes  of  the 
pagan  world  begin  to  engage  attention,  to  enlist  sympathy, 
to  excite  effort.  Bible,  mission,  tract  societies  are  formed  on  a 
basis  so  catholic  that  all  who  "hold  the  Head  even  Christ" 
might  occupy.  Christians  are  ashamed  that  so  vast  an  amount 
of  energy  has  been  expended  in  the  defence  of  polities  and 
forms,  while  so  little  was  done  to  extend  the  common  Chris- 
titnity.  On  many  a  platform  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
language  of  mutiud  love — urgent  entreaties  that  Christians 
8iH>^d  "agree  to  differ,"  while  they  unitedly  labored  to 
propagate  "the  things  in  which  they  were  agreed."  The 
aiqpeals  are  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  missions,  to  which  the 
diurch  for  so  many  ages  had  been  an  almost  total  stranger, 
ie^>pears  in  the  midst  of  her ;  and  soon  the  heralds  of  the 
goq)el  are  seen  upon  their  way  to  the  dark  and  distant 
islands  of  the  sea.  Many  a  pious  soul  imagined  that  the 
^ilendors  of  the  millennial  day  had  actually  dawned.  The 
institutions  to  which  this  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
aggressiveness  gave  birth  have  greatly  multiplied  in  number, 
and  are  at  the  present  moment  in  full  activity ;  but  can  it  be 
aaid  with  truth  that  ihohe  who  now  manage  them  are  ani- 
mated by  a  zeal  as  unselfish  and  unsectarian  as  that  dis- 
played by  their  venerable  fathers  ?  We  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  cannot  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the 
tendency  of  missionary  zeal  to  put  on  a  sectarian  type. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  Christians  were  on  the  point 
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of  forgetting  their  differences  under  the  influence  of  a  oom- 
mon  sympathy  for  the  heathen.  Now,  we  have  misBiCHi 
boards  of  every  sectarian  name ;  and  while  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  cordial  Christian  sympathy  for 
the  heathen,  in  the  hearts  of  their  members,  yet,  if  we  could 
suppose  that  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, .  Baptists^  and 
others,  were  actuated  by  blind  party  zeal  alone,  we  cannot 
conceive  what  forms  their  aggressive  efforts  could  aasome 
other  than  those  which  now  exist  If  the  subject  were  not 
too  delicate  for  discussion,  we  could  easily  show  that  our 
other  great  benevolent  institutions  have  already  felt  the 
influence  of  human  infirmity.  But  we  must  bring  onr 
observations  to  a  close. 

From  this  hasty  survey  of  the  more  remarkable  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  we  discover  in  her  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  depart  from  her  proper  normal  state.  Neither 
the  clear  teachings  of  a  completed  Bible  nor  the  recorded 
experience  of  centuries,  neither  the  warnings  of  prophecy 
nor  the  lessons  of  history,  have  sufficed  to  secure  her  against 
the  seductions  of  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  greatly  her  external  circumstances  may  change, 
whether  amid  the  fires  of  persecution  or  the  palaces  of 
princes,  whether  she  possesses  few  means  for  diffusing  know- 
ledge or  many,  whether  she  is  compelled  laboriously  to 
write  her  Bibles  one  by  one  with  the  pen,  or  enabled  by  the 
press  to. print  and  scatter  them  by  thousands,  we  still 
encounter  the  agents  of  evil  within  her  borders,  and  find 
them  actively  at  work.  What  immense  pains  have  been 
taken  at  various  times  by  men  of  distinguished  holiness  to 
maintain  the  church's  faith  and  life  "pure  and  vigorous;" 
they  have  made  secessions,  disruptions,  reformations;  by 
means  of  rigid  examinations,  elaborate  confessions,  and  all 
sorts  of  canons,  they  have  tried  to  raise  a  wall  around  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  so  high  that  no  evil  wind  could  reach  it 
Vain  attempt!  Within  **the  garden  inclosed,"  in  its  very 
soil,  lie  hid  the  elements  of  evil,,  the  sources  of  corruption. 
Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  every  reformation  that  has  ever 
been  made,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  limited  scale ;  before 
its  authors  are  in  their  grave  the  symptoms  of.  declension 
appear. 

We  may  not  -presume  to  affirm  that  the  successive  stadia 
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througli  which  the  church  has  gone,  have  been  expressly 
ftiranged  by  infinite  wisdom,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what 
man  can  do  towards  his  own  deliverance  from  the  thraldom 
of  evil,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  positive  revelation ;  but  we  may 
assert  that  if  such  an  experiment  had  been  intended,  it  could 
scarcely  have  yielded  results  more  decisive  than  those  which 
we  may  gather  inferentially  from  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
ohnrch.  Her  whole  history  proclaims  with  a  voice  loud  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  that  sin  is  exceeding  sinful,  •  It 
sapplies  proo&  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  of  the 
mighty  hold  which  sin  has  taken  of  humanity  ;  here  we  see 
it  casting  its  deadly  poison  into  the  very  fountains  which 
grace  has  opened,  converting  the  richest  gifts  of  God  into 
occasions  of  the  direst  evils  that  ever  befell  our  race ;  here 
ire  see  that  Satan  is  accustomed,  as  of  old,  to  appear  among 
the  sons  of  God,  and  can  induce  even  sanctified  men  to  be- 
come the  blind  or  the  willing  instruments  of  his  plans,  and 
can  persuade  them  to  think  that  while  under  him  they  are 
doing  God  service.  The  history  of  the  church  most  impres- 
aiTely  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  interposition 
in  order  to  the  complete  deliverance  of  man  from  the  domi- 
nion of  sin.  No  partial  help  will  suffice ;  with  the  divine 
remedy  in  his  hands  he  will  perish  unless  God  himself 
apply  it  Strange  that  any  one,  who  surveys  the  records  of 
past  ages  or  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  can  imagine 
that  the  millennial  blessedness  which  awaits  the  world  is  to 
be  realized  by  the  simple  extension  of  the  church  as  she  now 
IS  over  the  whole  earth.  Neither  Scripture  nor  experience 
•warrants  any  such  hope ;  they  both  point  us  to  Immanucl  as 
the  only  deliverer;  and  as  the  one  proclaims  as  with  a  thou- 
sand tongues,  that  the  emancipation  of  our  world  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  can  be  effected  only  by  his  immediate . 
interference,  so  the  other  gives  us  the  promise  that  he  will 
ii>  due  time  take  to  himself  his  great  power  and  reign,  and 
teaches  us  to  pray  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Father's 
purpose,  "in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  to 
gather  together  all  things  in  Christ.'^    . 
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Art,  VL— Letters  to  a  Millenarian.  By  the  Bev, 
A.  Williamson,  Pastor  of  th^  Presbyterian  Chmch,  CShes- 
ter,  New  Jersey.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1852. 

A  writer  who  undertakes  to  solve  an'  important  pro- 
blem, in  respect  to  which  the  opinions  of  men  are  divided| 
and  weaves  for  the  purpose  a  long  train  of  argmnent,  en 
scarcely  fail  of  his  object  in  a  more  unfortunate  manner  thaa 
to  miss  the  true  conclusion  to  which  his  reasonings  should 
conduct  him.  Into  this  embarrassing  error  Mr.  Williamson 
appears  to  have  fallen.  His  object  is  to  show  that  "  the  pre- 
'sent  Jews  are  not  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Abrahamic  wiU," 
but  that  they  have  disinherited  themselves ;  and  that  Qentile 
or  Christian  believers  have  succeeded  as  heirs  in  their  pkoe. 
In  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  God  promised  four  thingSb 
First,  to  bless  him  personally.  Next,  to  make  of  him  a 
great  nation.  Thirdly,  to  give  to  him  and  his  descendant! 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  fourthly,  through  him  to  bless  all 
nations.  The  third  is  expressed  in  the  following  language: 
^*  Lifb  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where 
thou  art  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and 
westward ;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  Forever.  And  I  will  make  thy 
seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can  number 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 
Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
it,  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee." — Gen.  xiL  1-7 ;  xiii.  14-17. 
Now  of  these  four  blessings,  that  which  Mr.  Williamscm 
maintains  has  been  forfeited  by  the  Israelites,  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  that 
were  connected  with  its  possession.  It  is  to  that  inheritance^ 
of  course,  if  his  argument  is  valid,  that  Gentile  or  Christian 
believers  succeed.  And  as  those  who  inherit  it,  whoei»er 
they  are,  are  to  possess  it  for  ever,  it  follows  that  those  Gen- 
tile heirs  are  to  migrate  to  Palestine,  take  possession  of  it, 
and  occupy  it  for  ever :  and  as  the  believers  of  all  past  agtt 
from  the  institution  of  the  Christian  church,  if  his  represen- 
tation is  correct,  are  inheritors  as  much  as  those  of  the  pre- 
sent or  future  times,  it  follows  also  that  those  of  them  who 
have  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  are  to  return,  in  order 
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to  enjoy  liheir  sliare  in  the  gift;  and  ilience  that  their  posses- 
sion of  the  land  is  to  be  subsequent  to  their  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  The  whole  body  of  believers,  then,  who  shall 
have  died  from  the  day  of  Christ's  ascension  down  to  his 
second  coming,  are,  on  their  resurrection,  to  take  up  their 
final  residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  all  believers  also 
who  are  then  living  are  to  remove  there,  and  receive,  and 
with  their  posterity,  occupy  it  as  their  everlasting  posses- 
sion I 

This  beautiful  result  of  his  argument,  however,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, by  an  extraordinary  inconsideration,  has  wholly 
fidled  to  perceive.    Not  a  suspicion  appears  to  have  crossed 
his  mind  that  this  is  the  doctrine  he  endeavors  to  substitute 
inr  that  which  is  entertained  by  millenarians.    Not  a  ray  of 
the  new  and  unexpected  light  he  has  thrown  on  the  subject 
seems  to  have  reached  his  own  eyes.    He  utters  not  a  soli- 
tary congratulation  to  his  anti-millenarian  friends  at  the 
brilliant  prospects  he  thus  unfolds  to  them.    He  indulges  in 
so  expressions  of  hope  or  curiosity  respecting  the  city  or 
▼illsge,  the  valley  or  hill,  where  his  own  happy  lot  is  to  fall. 
Unaware,  however,  as  he  is  of  it,  it  is  most  certainly  the 
conclusion  to  which  his  reasoning  legitimately  leads.     The 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham's  seed  as  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance,  is  as  specific  and  absolute  as  any  of  the 
other  promises  of  the  covenant  with  him.    It  is  the  only  one, 
indeed,  that  is  directly  represented  as  perj^tual.     '^  As  for 
aie,  my  covenant  shall  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
fiither  of  many  nations.    Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  called  Abraham ; 
for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee:  and  I  will 
make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  will  make  nations  of 
thee;  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.    And  I  will  esta- 
blish my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  in  titeir  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant ;  to  be  a 
God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.    And  I  will  give 
onto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  xcherein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  FOR  AN  everlasting  pos- 
SXBSION,  and  I  will  be  their  God."— Gen.  xvii.  4-8.    Here, 
indeed,  the  parties  to  whom  the  land  was  promised  are 
expressly  defined  as  his  seed ;  the  nations  that  were  to  be 
made  of  him ;  and  that  seed,  ^^  in  their  generations  after 
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him ;"  but  whoever  they  may  be  supposed  to  be,  it  is  indis- 
putably pledged  to  them  as  a  permanent  possession ;  as  ere^ 
lasting  as  the  covenant  itself  is  by  which  it  is  promised.  IfJ 
then,  as  Mr.  Williamson  contends,  Gentile  or  Christian 
believers  universally  have  become  the  absolute  and  exclnare 
heirs  of  that  promise,  it  follows  inevitably  that  they  are  in 
fact  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Canaan,  and  occupy  it  as  an 
everlasting  inheritance ;  and  as  to  those  of  them  who  have 
died,  or  may  hereafter  die,  a  resurrection  will  be  necessazj 
in  order  to  their  obtaining  the  promise ;  their  enjoyment  of 
the  gift  is  to  follow  their  resurrection :  and  thence  the  whole 
elect  church,  whether  now  or  hereafter,  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  are  at  Christ's  second  coming  to  be  gathered  in  Pales- 
tine, and  receive  that  as  their  everlasting  abode.  Mr.  W. 
can  no  more  show  that  this  part  of  the  covenant  is  not  to  he 
verified,  than  he  can  that  its  others  are  not.  He  does  not 
directly  attempt  to  show  it.  Instead,  it  seems  wholly  to 
have  passed  from  his  notice  that  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  He  conducts  his  argument 
and  frames  his  conclusion  precisely  as  though  the  blessiogi 
enumerated  in  the  covenant  vrere  exclusively  those  of 
redemption  that  are  now  conferred  on  Gentile  believers. 

Such  is  tlie  conclusion  to  which  ilr.  W.  should  have  been 
borne  by  his  reasoning;  and  such  is  the  doctrine  to  which 
they  must  assent  who  accept  his  assumptions  and  arguments 
as  legitimate.  Is  it  probable  that  the  intelligent  and  can- 
tious,  left  as  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  proof  to  sustain  it, 
will  prefer  to  embrace  it,  rather  than  yield  their  faith  to  the 
doctrine  entertviiiied  by  millenariaus,  which  is  sustained  bj 
a  great  body  of  the  most  direct  and  express  testimonies  of 
Scripture  ? 

But  Mr.  "W.  is  mistaken  in  the  assumption  on  which 
he  proceeds  throughout  his  argument,  that  Gentile  believers 
succeed  as  heirs  to  all  the  blessings  of  tlie  Abrahamic 
covenant.  The  blessings  which  they  obtain  through  Abra- 
ham, are  those  exclusively  which  are  directly  promised 
ihem  in  that  covenant ;  namely,  that  through  him  all 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ;  by  which  it  is  meant 
that  they  should  be  partakers  of  the  redemption  which  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Messiah.  There  is  no  intimation 
here,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  they 
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wore  to  obtain  any  of  the  other  gifts  promised  in  the  cove- 
nant There  is  none  of  the  others,  except  the  promise 
of  the  laud  of  Canaan,  of  which  they  could  be  partakers. 
But  the  promise  of  that  land  was  made  exclusively  to 
Abraham^s  lineal  descendants.  The  seed  to  wliich  God 
gave  it,  was  his  seed  that  came  "  after"  him  "  in  their  gene- 
rations," and  to  them  he  gave  it  '^  for  an  everlasting  posses 
flion."  And  it  is  to  his  lineal  descendants,  in  like  manner, 
that  all  the  promises  are  made  of  a  restoration  from  captivi- 
ties and  dispersions,  and  a  final  possession  of  Canaan  for 
ever.  If  Mr.  Williamson  would  show  that  this  part  of  the 
oovenant  with  them  is  abrogated,  or  that  the  Gentile 
ohorch  has  succeeded  to  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of 
their  land,  he  should  prpduce  some  passage  from  the  sacred 
Yolome  in  which  it  is  expressly  taught.  He  alleges  nothing 
of  the  kind,  however ;  nor  can  he.  There  is  not  a  hint  in 
the  word  of  God,  that  this  great  promise,  reiterated  a  thou- 
land  times  in  the  ancient  prophets,  has  been  rescinded ;  nor 
that  Gentile  believers  have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  Israelites  as  inheritors  of  the  sacred  land.  That  part  of 
the  covenant  renewed  in  almost  every  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  reiterated  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  con- 
finned  by  the  most  solenm  and  emphatic  pledges,  remains 
Tintouched  by  Mr.  Williamson's  reasonings,  and  cannot  be 
erased  from  the  Pentateuch  or  the  prophets  by  any  process 
that  does  not  strike  the  covenant  itself  from  their  pages. 

Mr.  W.  has  thus  overlooked  the  fact^  on  the  one  hand,  that 
apiritual  blessings  were  promised  in  the  covenant,  through 
Abraham  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  fact,  on  the  other,  that 
Xhe  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges and  gifts  that  were  to  be  connected  with  it,  were 
J^romised  exclusively  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham : 
i^nd^has  confounded  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
l^essings  of  the  gospel,  with  their  succeeding  as  heirs  of 
CSanaan  in  the  place  of  the  Israelites :  and  it  is  b^^  tliis  extra- 
ordinary error  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  fancy  that  the 
Xaraelites  are  no  longer  heirs  of  that  which  is  exclusively 
promised  to  them.  Instead  of  this  mistaken  notion,  tin) 
oovenant  plainly  declares  that  all  the  faiuiliorf  of  the  earth 
"Were  to  be  blessed  through  Abraham,  by  being  made  par- 
takers of  the  rcdem2)tion  the  Messiah  was  to  accomplish : 
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and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  everj  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  all  the  great  predictions  of  the  coming  and  reign  of  the 
Bedeemer,  it  is  expressly  foreshown  that  all  the  Gentiles  axe 
to  become  obedient  to  his  sceptre,  and  share  in  the  infinite 
gifts  of  his  salvation ;  and  it  is  accordingly  annonnoed  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  he  had  by  his  death  broken  down 
the  wall  that  had  before  separated  Gentiles  from  Israelitei^ 
and  given  to  both  eqnal  access  to  the  Father.  The  effect  cf 
his  sacrifice  and  abolition  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  was  no^  m 
Mr.  W.  imagines,  to  substitute  the  Gentiles  as  heirs  of  Ae 
covenant  in  the  place  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  their  exdosion; 
but  that  the  Gentiles,  who  had  before  been  altogether  aliens 
and  foreigners,  then  became  '^  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints^" 
who  were  of  IsraelitLsh  descent,  ''  and  of  the  hoosehold  of 
God;"  and  were  '* built"  like  Hebrew  believers,  "upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Gluist 
himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone,  in  whom  all  the  build- 
ing," whether  of  Israelitish  or  Gentile  descent,  "fitly  framed 
together,  growcth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,"  Eph.  tL 
11-22.  There  was  no  disinheritance  therefore  of  the 
Israelites,  and  substitution  of  Gentiles  in  their  place,  as  hein 
of  the  covenant.  There  was  only  an  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  a  joint  participation  of  its  spiritual  blessings  which 
were  promised  them  in  the  covenant  itself,  as  absolutely  as 
they  were  promised  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham; 
and  to  which  they  would  have  been  admitted,  if  the 
Israelites  had  not  generally  rejected  Christ,  and  been  driven 
into  exile  f  t  their  unbelief.  Paul,  accordingly,  everywhere 
exhibits  the  Gentiles  as  having  become  "fellow  heirs"  with 
the  Jews,  not  as  having  supereeded  them,  and  gained  an 
exclusive  title  to  their  inheritance  of  the  covenant;  and  he 
represents  the  communication  of  this  fact  to  him,  &s  the 
revelation  o^  the  great  mystery  with  which  he  was  intmetcd 
by  Christ.  *•  Yc  have  heard  of  the  dispeiJsation  of  the 
grace  of  God  which  is  given  to  mo  to  you  ward,  how  that 
by  revelaHon  he  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as 
I  have  already  written  briefly,  whereby  yo  may  understand 
my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other 
ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  his  Spirit: 
— 77iat  (lie  Gentiles  should  he  FELLOW  HEIKS,  and  of  THE 
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the  gospel:  whereof. I  was  made  a  minister  according  to  the 
gift  of  the  grace  of  God  .  .  .  that  I  should  preach  among 
the  Oentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make 
all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery'' — or  joint 
participation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  in  the  riches  of  Christ's 
redemption — "  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath 
been  hid  in  God  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  that 
mow  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
might  be  made  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  Ood,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  Eph.  iii.  2-11.  It  was  felhw 
heirs  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  which  the  Gentiles  thus 
became,  not  exclusive  heirs,  as  Mi\  W.  represents,  of  all  the 
blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  But  beyond  this,  the 
q)OBiIe  expressly  declares,  that  God  had  not  cast  away  his 
people  the  Israelites,  but  had  at  that  time  a  remnant  of  them, 
aoooxding  to  a  gracious  election ;  and  that  though  as  a  nation 
Aey  bad  fallen  through  unbelief,  their  &11  was  not  to  be 
perpetual,  but  only  for  a  time,  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
should  come  in,  when  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved,  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Deliverer  to  Zion,  who  shall  turn  away  ungodli- 
Bess  from  Jacob ;  for  that  is  his  covenant  with  them  when  he 
AmW  take  away  their  sins,  Rom.  xi.  12-27.    Mr.  William- 

i*s  whole  fancy  that  the  Israelites  have  ceased  to  be  the 
of  the  covenant,  is  thus  a  mere  dream,  not  only  with- 
out a  shadow  of  authority  from  the  word  of  God,  but  against 
its  most  specific  and  clearest  teachings. 

The  assumptions  and  arguments  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  sustain  this  unscriptural  representation  are,  as  might  he 
expected,  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  notion  itself. 
They  are  not  only  without  any  authority  from  the  word  of 
6h)d,  but  are  generally  marked  by  extreme  extravagance  of 
error  and  abs^irdity. 

Thus,  the  first  consideration  which  be  alleges  to  prove 
that  the  Israelites  are  not  now  heirs  of  the  covenant,  is  that 
the  whole  of  Abraham's  descendants  were  never  the  subjects 
of  its  promises.    He  says  : — 

**  We  have  8een  that  in  the  third  generation,  only  one-sixteenth 
part  of  the  desceodnnt^  of  Abraham  were  actiinlly  counted  as  the  heirs 
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of  the  promise  to  Abraham,  to  whom  God  would  give  the  land  of 
Canaan — a  very  small  part,  when  yet  the  promises  were  as.  full  to 
them  then,  as  they  are  now  to  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  for  they  were 
the  same,  and  if  these  promises  did  not  prove  that  all  thb  8xn>  or 
Abraham  were  then  heirs,  how  can  they  prove  thai  all  or  aft  tl 
those  who  now  claim  to  be  descended  from  Abraham;  are  the  lawM 
heirs  T— P.  29. 

• 
He  tlius  boldly  claims  that  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of 
Abraham's  offspring  were  not  subjects  of  the  covenant  pro- 
mises, and  that  only  a  part  of  the  descendant  of  Isaac  were 
heirs;  those  promises  furnish  no  proof  that  any  of  the 
present  Israelites  are  heirs  of  the  covenant.  A  more  extra- 
ordinary postulate,  we  suspect,  was  never  advanced  by  a 
bewildered  speculatist.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  assump- 
tion, that  unless  the  whole  of  a  race  are  the  subjects  of  a 
covenant  respecting  a  line  of  descendants,  and  are  actually 
made  partakers  of  the  blessings  which  it  promises,  there  cio 
be  no  proof  from  the  covenant  itself  that  after  a  certain 
time  any  of  that  line  are  heirs  of  its  promises :  and  that  is 
nothing  less  than  the  assumption  that  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty that  a  covenant  that  is  everlasting,  and  is.  for  ever  to 
have  heirs,  can  continue  for  ever,  and  for  ever  have  hein^ 
unless  the  whole  race  to  which  those  heirs  belong,  are 
inheritors  and  partakers  of  its  blessings  I  But  that  will 
prove  as  eflectually  that  there  were  no  certain  heirs  among 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  Jacob, 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  judges,  and  the  kings,  as  it  ^ill 
that  there  are  none  among  his  descendants  now.  K  the  feet 
that  neither  all  the  offspring  of  Abraham,  nor  all  the  off- 
spring of  Isaac,  were  originally  subjects  of  the  promise, 
divests  us  of  all  certainty  that  any  of  his  present  or  future 
descendants  are :  why  does  it  not  render  it  equally  uncer- 
tain that  any  of  his  descendants  of  that  or  any  subsequent 
age  wei;c  ?  If  the  heirship  of  the  whole  body  of  Abraham  s 
descendants  to  the  covenant  which  is  for  ever  to  have  heirs, 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  our  assurance  that  any  of  his  de- 
scendants are  now  heirs,  have  been  for  the  last  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  or  are  hereafter  to  be;  Avhy  is  it  not  an  equally 
necessary  condition  to  an  assurance  that  any  of  them  were 
heirs  at  any  former  period  ?    If  the  whole  race  must  be 
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heirs,  in  order  that  one  particular  part  of  it  may  be,  why 
must  not  the  whole  also  be  heirs,  in  order  that  any  other 
part  may  be  7  The  ground  on  which  he  proceeds  thus  is, 
that  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  any  of  Abraham's  off- 
spring are  heirs,  unless  the  whole  of  them  are ;  and  that  a 
covenant  in  respect  to  a  line  of  of&pring  in  perpetuity,  cannot 
continue  and  be  verified,  unless  it  embrace  the  whole  race 
to  which  that  line  belongs.  But  this  assumption,  if  justi- 
fiable, is  as  valid  in  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  as  it  is  to  the 
Hebrews.  If  the  facf  that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
are  not  heirs  of  the  covenant,  proves  that  ngne  of  them  are, 
why  does  not  the  fact  that  all  the  Gentiles  are  not  heirs  of 
the  promises  of  that  part  of  the  covenant  which  respects 
them,  prove  that  none  of  them  are  ?  If  the  fact  that  all  the 
Israelites  have  not  heretofore  been  made  partakers  of  salva- 
tion, divests  us  of  all  certainty  that  any  of  them  will  hereaf- 
ter be  saved ;  why  does  not  the  fact  that  all  the  Gentiles  are 
not  now  partakers  of  salvation,  equally  deprive  us  of  all 
certainty  that  any  of  their  future  generations  will  be?  But 
the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds,  has  a  still  wider  sweep. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Universalist,  it  will  prove  with  equal 
certainty  the  converse,  that,  if  any  of  mankind  are  saved,  the 
whole  of  them  must  be.  If  God  cannot  promise  to  confer  an 
endless  train  of  blessings  on  descendants,  and  yet  elect  out  of 
ihem,  a  series  of  individuals  and  families,  to  whom  those 
gifis  are  to  be  confined ; — if  in  order  to  the  possibility  of 
BQch  a  covenant,  it  must  embrace  all  the  members  of  the  race 
to  which  that  line  of  fiimilies. belongs :  the  Universalist  may 
then,  on  the  same  principle,  claim  that  God  cannot  promise 
salvation  to  offspring  of  Adam  in  a  perpetual  series,  and  yet 
dect  individuals  out  of  his  ofi&pring  as  subjects  of  that  pro- 
mise, to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  but  must  extend  the  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  of  his  descendants.  It  is  truly  surprising  that 
any  one  who  has  read  the  Scriptures  with  tolerable  attention, 
should  involve  himself  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  error  and 
absurdity.  There  is  no  express  pledge  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  ^at  all  his  descendants  should  be  made  partake^ 
of  its  blessings.  So  far  from  it,  it  only  promised  that  God 
would  give  the  land  of  Canaan  and  other  blessings  to  his  seed; 
that  is,  to  persons  who  should  descend  from  him.  It  was 
no  violation,  or  change  of  that  promise,  that  that  seed  was 
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afterwards  defined  as  exclusiyelj  of  the  line  of  Isaac ;  and 
subsequently,  that  instead  of  embracing  the  two  fiEunilies  that 
sprang  from  him,  it  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  line  of 
Jacob.    Instead,  the  covenant  was  framed  in  harmony  with 
the  right  God  exercised  at  eveiy  stage  of  his  subsequent 
procedure,  of  selecting  according  to  his  sovereign  pleason^ 
the  particular  line  out  of  the  &milies  that  sprang  from  Afanb- 
ham,  and  the  particular  families  and  individuals  of  that  line^ 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  vere  to  be  made  paitat 
ers  of  the  promised  gifts.    The  bestowment  of  those  bkn- 
ings  on  an  el{iction  out  of  his  ofi&pring,  was  as  absolute  a 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  as  the  bestowment  of  them  on  the 
whole  of  his  seed  would  have  been.    To  deny  this,  is  to  deny 
the  consistency  of  God's  procedure  with  his  covenant^  in 
the  bestowment  of  his  gifts  on  the  seed  of  Abraham:  for  lie 
has  indisputably,  at  every  step  of  his  administration,  under 
the  covenant,  exercised  the  right  of  either  giving  or  denying 
its  promised  blessings  to  individuals  and  families  of  Ahn- 
ham's  race,  as  he  pleased ;  and  has  at  every  stage  confined 
them  to  an  elect  body  and  series  of  persons  and  fiunilieB. 
Of  the  immediate  descendanta  of  Abraham  he  chose  but  one: 
of  the  immediate  ofispring  of  Isaac,  he  chose  but  one :  of  the 
children  of  Jacob  he  chose  only  the  twelve  sons :  of  those 
who  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  two  only  were  put  in  possession 
of  an-  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  and  during  the 
wars  and  conquests  to  which  they  were  subjected,  from  the 
death  of  Joshua  to  their  dispersion  by  the  Bomans,  there 
was  an  election  only  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  land; 
and  an  election  only  that  were*  returned  from  their  captivi- 
ties :  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  an  election 
only  were  made  partalcers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
covenant,  and  admitted  to  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  sal- 
vation.    To  assume  then,  as  Mr.  Williamson  does,  that  no 
such  election  of  individuals  out  of  Abfaham^s  descendants  as 
exclusive  partakers  of  the  promised  blessings  could  have  taken 
place ;  to  claim  that  the  fact  that  the  whole  were  not  at  first 
heirs,  is  a  proof  that  none  of  them  now  are,  is  dilfectly  to  con- 
tradict the  administration  God  has  exercised,  and  exhibit  the 
sovereignty  with  which  he  has  bestowed  his  gifts,  as  an  in- 
fringement of  his  own  promises.    What  an  astonishing  im- 
peachment of  his  government,  to  proceed  from  a  Presbyterian 
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minister  I  What  an  astounding  contravention  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  sovereignty  and  election  in  the  salvation  of  men, 
to  receive  an  emphatic  approval  in  the  qaarter  where  this  has 
been  sanctioned  I  Surely,  neither  Mr.  W.  nor  his  friends  can 
have  comprehended  the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds 
here,  nor  suspected  the  result  to  which  his  argument  lead& 
Instead,  then,  of  having  offered  anything  in  this  argu- 
ment that  i^ws  that  the  Israelites  are  no  longer  heirs  of  the 
covenant,  he  has  only  made  assumptions  that  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  plainest  teachings  of  the  sacred  word,  and 
contradict  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  administration, 
•nd  would,  if  l^tu^tMite,  prove  that  there  not  only  are  not 
now,  but  that  there  never  have  been,  any  hdrs  of  the  cove- 
aant 

^  As  a  second  proof  of  his  proposition,  he  alleges  the  fiu^t 
that  at  the  institution  of  the  law  at  Simd,  the  penally  of 
death  was  annexed  to  a  considerable  number  of  offences,  and 

.  the  perpetrators  of  them,  thereafter  cut  off  from  Israel,  by 
imnuediate  execution^  How  the  infliction  of  death  on  those 
iodividiials  proves  that  none  of  the  present  descendants  of 

'  Jacob  are  heirs  of  the  covenant,  Mr.  W.  does  not  show,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see.  It  surely  cannot,  unless  it  be  on  the  prin- 
<siple  on  which  he  proceeds  in  his  first  argument,  that  none 
of  the  Israelites  can  be  heirs  of  the  covenant,  except  the 
whole  are.  How  can  the  &ct  that  the  perpetrators  of  those 
offences  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment,  prove  that  the 
piesent  and  future  descendants  of  Israel  are  not  heirs  of  the 
covenant,  unless  the  forfeiture  of  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant by  any  of  his  descendants,  proves  their  forfeiture  by 
the  whole  of  them ;  or  in  other  words^  except  it  be  that  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  cimnot  be  inherited  by  any  of  his 
offiqpring,  unless  they  are  inherited  by  all  7  But  that,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  is  not  only  without  authority  from  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  in  contradiction  to  their  express  teachings, 
and  the  whole  course  of  God's  procedure  with  Abraham's 
deacendants. 

Mr.  Williamson,  however,  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  that 
18  the  import  of  the  verb  to  cut  off,  in  the  laws  to  which  he 
refers.  He  seems  to  regard  it  as  denoting  a  mere  exclusion, 
an  excision,  or  an.  excommunication  from  the  people  of 
Israel ;  for  he  represents  those  thus  cut  of^  as  "  cut  off '' — 
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not  from  life — but  "  from  iJie  seed  of  Abraham  ;"  and  ennme- 
rates  in  that  class,  all  those  who  *'  refosed  to  hear  and  obej 
the  Saviour  when  he  came ;"  who  certainly  were  not  put  to 
death  for  it  by  their  nation  as  malefactors.  Those  of  them 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  man,  were  slaughtered 
in  insurrections,  in  civil  war,  or  in  war  with  the  Bomanfl. 
But  &r  the  greater  part  of  them  died  a  natural  deadi,  and 
vast  numbers  survived  and  continued  in  Palestine,  or  wen 
carried  into  captivity.  He  has  fallen,  therefore,  into  a  verj 
extraordinary  error ;  for  that  death,  not  a  mere  excommuni- 
cation, or  exclusion  from  the  people  of  Israel,  was  the  penal- 
ty denoted  by  the  term,  admits  of  no  dispute.  It  is  seen 
from  the  following  passage,  in  which,  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  people,  are  used  as  equivalents :  "  Ya 
shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  for  it  is  holy ;  every  one  that  defileth 
it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  for  whosoever  doeth  woik 
therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  peopk^" 
Ex.  xxxi.  14.  Mr.  W.  thus  totally  mistakes  the  nature  of 
the  penalty  the  term  denotes.  No  such  excision,  in  fict^  or 
excommunication,  as  he  imagines,  was  known  to  the  Mosiic 
polity.  A  most  unfortunate  blunder,  truly,  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  so  sweeping  a  conclusion  as  he  founds  on  it!  What 
unmitigated  scorn,  what  shouts  of  derision  would  it  excite, 
should  a  millenarian  betray  such  a  consummate  misooncep- 
tion  of  a  plain  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  found  on  it 
a  principal  argument  for  the  support  of  his  system !  He 
accomplishes,  then,  nothing  by  this  argument,  any  more  than 
by  the  other,  except  to  show  with  what  extreme  inconade- 
ration  he  adopts  opinions,  and  on  what  unsubstantial  ground 
he  builds  his  system. 

As  a  third  proof  of  his  proposition,  he  alleges  that  the  ten 
tribes,  on  their  revolt  to  idolatry  and  removal  to  Assyria, 
were  exscinded  from  the  people  of  the  covenant,  and  divested 
of  all  their  title  to  its  blessings.     He  sajrs : — 

"  After  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  nation  of  Israel  divided  into  two 
kingdoms  or  parties ;  ten  tribes  followed  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Xehat, 
while  the  tribe  of  Judali,  and  the  few  that  remained  of  Benjamin, 
followed  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  the  rightful  heir  of  Dirid 
and  of  the  kingdom.  War  ensued,  and  the  di\'ision  became  penns- 
nent,  the  one  party  following  the  descendants  of  David,  their  kxsgi 
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and  the  other,  Jeroboam  and  his  successors,  till  the  opposers-  of  the 
sons  of  David,  who,  as  a  nation,  had,  by  their  idolatry  in  setting  up 
the  golden  calves,  and  refusing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
Passover,  and  bj  many  other  sins,  incurred  the  penalty  of  excision 
from  the  people  of  Oody  were  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  miqgled  among  the  Gentiles,  till  they  were  lost,  and  as  a  nation 
disowned  of  the  Lord,  and  have  not  since  been  found.  See  1  Kings 
xiL  to  2  Kings  xviL,  especially  the  first  and  last  chapters  mentioned. 
So  they  are  not  yet  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel. 

"  This  total  casting  off  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  about  350  years 
after  Saul  was  made  king,  was  threatened  or  foretold,  1  Kings  xiv. 
15,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  legitimate  penalty  of  the  laws  which 
they  had  violated  as  a  nation,  by  setting  up  idols  and  departing  from 
the  true  God,  and  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  ten 
tribes,  however,  claimed  the  name  of  Israel,  the  name  of  all  before. 

**  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  They  had  violated  the  law,  the 
penalty  of  which  was  excision  ;  and  when  the  Lord  took  the  execu- 
tion of  it  into  his  own  hands,  we  are  told,  2  Kings  xvii.  15-21,  *'  The^- 
ngected  his  statutes,  and  his  covenant  which  he  made  with  their 
fiithers,  and  his  testimonies  which  he  testified  against  them ;  and 
tliey  left  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and  made 
them  molten  images,  even  two  calves,  and  made  a  grove,  and  wor- 
•hipped  all  tlie  host  of  heaven.  .  .  •  Therefore  the  Lord  was 
very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight  There 
was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only.' 

^  This  seems  plain.  All  were  cast  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only.  ....  This  act  of  excision  was 
not  executed  until  there  had  been  abundant  time  for  all  who  did  not 
in  heart  fall  in  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  to  oome  out 
from  among  them  and  to  join  themselves  with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
This  many  of  them  did  as  soon  as  Jeroboam  set  up  his  calves, 

8  Chron.  xi.  13-16 So  that  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 

now  represented  and  included  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Benjamin  hav- 
ing before  been  with  them.  Afler  this  falling  of  a  part  of  all  the 
tribes  to  Judali,  we  find  that  during  the  good  reigns  of  Asa  and 
Hezekiah,  many  others  of  the  ten  tribes  fell  to  Judah,  which  seems 
to  justify  the  frequent  allusion  of  the  prophets  to  Israel  and  Judah  and 
all  the  tribes  afler  this  date,  and  after  the  nation  of  Israel — the  ten 
tribes — were  no  longer  counted  as  the  covenant  people  of  God, 

"  Tliis  view  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  tliat  it  is  now  more  than 
2500  years  since  their  cutting  off,  and  so  effectual  has  been  that  cast- 
ing off  of  them  out  of  his  sight,  that  they  have  never  since  been 
fi>undf   though    great  efforts   have  been   made   in  searching   the 
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whole  earth  to  see  if  possible  where  they  were  settled.  Bat  thef 
have  not  heen  found,  and  no  wonder,  for  if  they  are  cast  ont  of  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  so  m9  to  he  no  longer  his  covenant  people^  they  will 
not  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  men.  The  hein  are  then  now  to  be  fomii 
only  among  those  who  are  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  and  are  generally  caUed  Jews." — T^.  39-49. 

He  thus  represents  that  the  whole  of  those  of  the  tea 
tribes  who  apostatized  to  idols  and  were  carried  into  c^h 
tivity  were  absolatelj  exscinded,  or  excommxmicated  firom 
the  people  of  God,  so  that  thej  were  no  longer  heirs  of  the 
covenant  promises ;  and  alleges  that  that  was  the  legitimate 
or  specified  penalty  of  the  laws  which  they,  as  a  nation,  yio- 
lated  in  setting  up  idols  and  departing  from  God.  No  mis- 
representation, however,  could  be  greater.  If  it  is  just,  why 
did  he  not  demonstrate  it  ?  He  offers  not  a  shudow  of  proof 
of  it ;  nor  can  be.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  sacred  word 
that  they  then  suffered  an  excision  from  God's  people,  and 
ceased  to  be  heirs  of  the  covenant  The  supposition  is 
indeed  a  solecism.  The  covenaut  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  of&pring  of  Jacobus  twelve  sons.  At  Sinai  all  were  treated 
as  its  heirs,  because  of  their  descent  from  him.  Every  male 
of  the  nation  was,  simply  as  an  Israelite,  an  inheritor  of  the 
promise  of  Canaan ;  and  at  its  distribution  accordingly  to 
the  several  tribes,  on  tbeir  entering  the  land,  every  fiunily 
received  a  share  of  it  as  a  possession.  As  then  it  was  sim- 
ply as  Israelites  that  they  were  heirs  of  the  land,  to  suppose 
that  on  their  apostasy  and  exile  they  were  exscinded  from 
the  chosen  people  and  divested  of  their  heirship,  is  in  effect 
to  suppose  that  they  were  exscinded  from  Jacob's  lineage,  or 
ceased  to  be  Israelites.  But  that  was  impossible.  How 
could  they  cease  to  be  Israelites?  How  could  they  be  made 
of  a  different  lineage?  As  then  they  continued  to  be 
Israelites,  they  still  belonged  to  the  people  to  whom  the 
land  was  promised  and  given,  as  much  as  they  did  before 
their  revolt  and  captivity.  All,  moreover,  who  continued 
subjegt  to  the  law  imposed  on  the  nation  at  Sinai,  undoubt- 
edly continued  to  be  Israelites  and  heirs  of  the  land.  Does 
Mr.  Williamson  imagine  that  the  ten  tribes,  by  their  apostasy 
and  removal  into  Assyria,  became  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  law  ?    Did  they  lose  their  relation  to  it,  and 
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become  free  from  its  obligation,  like  the  Ishmaelites  or 
GentUes?  Did  the  Most  High  lose  his  peculiar  rights  over 
them  that  had  sprung  from  his  adopting  them  as  his  people, 
and  lavishing  on  them  the  numerous  blessings  with  which 
they  were  distinguished  ?  Was  not  their  continued  idolatry 
titter  their  exile  as  much  a  violation  of  his  law  as  it  was 
before  ?  Did  it  not  continue  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
penalty?  And  finally,  when  they  repented  and  again 
sought  his  &vor,  did  he  not  treat  them  as  still  his  diosen  peo- 
ple, and  heirs  of  the  land  he  had  given  them  ?  If  so— and 
sorely  Mr.  W.  will  not  venture  to  deny  it — ^then  they  were 
as  much  the  chosen  people  of  God  and  heirs  of  the  covenant 
during  their  captivity  as  they  were  before. 

Instead  of  the  absurd  and  impossible  penally— excision 
from  the  Israelitish  people,  or  a  loss  of  their  relation  as 
ofEspring  to  Jacob — ^which  Mr.  Williamson  imagines  attached 
to  their  revolt ;  the  evils  which  God  threatened  as  the  penalty 
of  their  rebellion,  were  precisely  such  in  kind — though 
nised  to  a  more  awful  intensity — as  he  was  accustomed  to 
iaflict  on  other  nations  for  their  crimes;  namely,  those  of 
Amine,  pestilence,  plagues  of  every  description,  slaughter,  the 
domination  of  powerful  and  remorseless  tyrants,  and  finally 
exile  from  their  country,  and  servitude  to  their  enemies; 
and  they  were  to  be  inflicted  on  them  as  his  covenant  peo- 
ple, not  as  on  a  nation  that  was  not  in  that  relation  to 

**  But  it  shall  come  to  paas,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the 
nHce  of  the  Lord  thy  God  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these 
cuTses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  oviertake  thee.  Cursed  shalt  thou 
be  in  the  dty,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  Cursed  shall 
be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
and  tfie  fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of 
thy  sheep.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed  shalt 
tfaou  be  when  thou  goest  out  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing, 
vexation,  and  rebuke  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  for  to  do, 
■ntil  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly ;  because  ^(  the 
wickedness  of  thy  doings,  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  The  Lord 
shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  hath  consumed 
thee  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  The  Lord  shall 
smite  thee  with  a  consumption,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an  inflam- 
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mation,  and  with  an  eirtjeme  bnming,  and  with  the  sword ;  and  with 
blasting,  and  with  mildew ;  and  thej  shall  pnrsoe  thee  imtfl  thoa 
perish.  And  thj  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  he  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  nnder  thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord  shaD  make  the 
rain  of  thj  land  powder  and  dost ;  from  heaven  shall  it  oome  down 
upon  thee  until  thon  be  destroyed.  The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be 
smitten  before  thine  enemies ;  thon  shalt  go  out  one  way  agaimi 
them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before  them ;  and  thou  ahalt  be  remored 
into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  thy  carcass  shall  be  ta&A 
unto  all  fowls  of  the  air,  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth|  and  bom 
shall  scare  them  away.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  aad 
blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  grope  at  noon- 
day, as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness ;  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in 
thy  ways ;  and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore, 
and  no  man  shall  save  thee. 

^  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee  and  thy  king  which  thou  shalt  set 
over  thee,  unto  a  nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  bars 
known,  and  there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone ;  sod 
thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  byword  among 
all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  Thou  shalt  carry  modi 
seed  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather  but  little  in  ;  for  the  locust  shall 
consume  it  Thou  shalt  plant  \ineyards  and  dress  them,  but  shak 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  grapes ;  for  the  wonnk 
shall  eat  them.  Thou  shalt  Lave  olive  trees  throughout  all  thy 
coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with  the  oil ;  for  thine 
olive  shall  cast  its  fruit  Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters,  bat 
thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them  ;  for  they  shall  go  into  captivity.  All  thy 
trees  .ind  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locust  consume.  The  strangia 
that  is  within  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee  very  high  ;  and  thou  shalt 
come  down  very  low.  He  shall  lend  to  tliee,  and  thou  shalt  not  lend 
to  him  ;  he  shall  be  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail. 

^  Moreover  all  these  curses  shall  come  on  thee  and  shall  pursue 
thee,  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed ;  because  thou  heart 
enedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes,  which  he  commanded  thee.  And  they  shall 
be  upon  thee  for  a  sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  fo^ 
ever ;  because  thou  servedst  not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulness  and 
with  gladness  of  heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all  things.  Therefore  shah 
thou  ^rve  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  shall  send  against  thee,  in 
hunger  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things; 
and  he  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  until  he  have  destroyed 
thee.  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the 
end  of  the  earth  as  the  eagle  flieth  ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou 
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duJt  not  underatand ;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall 
BOi  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favor  to  the  yojing ;  and 
1m  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thj  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until 
thou  be  destroyed ;  which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  com,  wine,  or  oil, 
the  increase  of  thy  Idne,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  hath  de- 
ilroyed  thee.  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  ^  thy  gates,  until  thy 
Ugh  and  fenced  walls  oome  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst  throughout 
•U  thy  land,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh 
of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
giTen  thee,  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  ene- 
mies, shall  distress  thee. 

^  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are 
written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  the  Lord  thy  God ;  then  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  plagues 
wonderful ;  and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues,  and  of 
hmg  continuance,  and  sore  sicfaiess  and  of  long  continuance. 
Moreover  he  will  bring  upon  thee  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which 
tium  wast  afraid  of;  and  they  shall  cleave  unto  thee ;  and  every 
rieknees,  and  every  plague  which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  this 
kw,  them  will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed. 
And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were  as  the  stars  of 
iMttven  for  multitude,  because  thou  wouldst  not  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Imd  thy  God.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  as  ihe  Lord  rejoiced 
9Wt  you  to  do  you  good,  and  to  multiply  you,  so  will  the  Lord 
v^oioe  over  you  to  destroy  you  and  to  bring  you  to  naught ;  and 
j%  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it. 
And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end 
of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other ;  and  there  thou  shalt  sen'e  other 
gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  even  wood 
and  stone.  And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  nei- 
ther shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest;  but  the  Lord  shall  give 
thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of 
mind.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  £g}'pt  again 
with  ships.  .  .  .  And  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies 
tx  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you.^'— Deut 
ixvili  15-68. 

The  evils  which  j^-ere  made  the  penalty  of  rebellion,  were 
thus  in  kind  the  some  as  those  with  which  God  punished  the 
heathen  for  their  idolatries,  oppressions,  and  other  crimes, 
mid  were  mainly  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Israelites  in  tlieir  own 
landj  while  they  retained  their  national  organization.  They 
were  the  deprivation,  in  the  most  distressing  forms,  of  all  the 
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individual,  soda!,. and  national  blessings  which  God  had 
lavished, on  them,  and  subjection  to  all  the  peireonaly  so- 
cial, and  national  miseries  and  dishonors,  with  which  men 
are  ever  smitten,  carried  to  such  degrees  and  continiied 
through  such  periods,  as  to  reduce  them  from  a  multitude  to 
a  small  number,  ^xile  from  their  country,  and  dispeirioD 
among  the  nations,  though  among  the  severest,  was  only  a 
single  and  the  last  element  of  the  penalty.  There  is  no  inti>' 
mation  that  this,  any  more  than  the  others,  involved  iheir 
excision  from  the  chosen  people,  and  disinheritance  of  their 
part  in  the  covenant.  Their  being  driven  from  their  land 
no  more  divested  them  of  their  heirship,  than  it  wrested 
from  them  the  parentage  by  which  they  were  Israelites,  and 
transformed  them  into  a  Gentile  race.  Mr.  Williamson 
might  as  well  allege  the  mildews,  the  ravages  of  insects,  the 
loss  of  herds  and  flocks,  the  plagues,  pestilences,  and  &mineii^ 
the  fears,  the  sorrows,  and  the  despair  with  which^  they  were 
smitten  and  wasted,  as  proo&  of  such  a  metamorphosis,  as 
their  bondage  to  their  enemies  and  dispersion  into  odier 
lands.  So  &r  from  there  being  the  slightest  ground  for  his 
representation  that  the  loss  of  their  heirship  as  Israelites  was 
the  threatened  penalty  of  their  apostasy,  the  whole  curse  con- 
templates them  as  still  continuing  to  be  God's  chosen  people. 
It  was  to  be  inflicted  on  them  in  that  character,  and  in  that 
alone,  and  was  to  be  continued  as  long,  and  only  as  long,  as 
they  continued  in  their  rebellion.  And  when  God  was  to  give 
them  repentance,  he  was  to  give  it  to  them  as  his  people; 
and  he  was  then  to  recognise  and  bless  them  as  such,  and 
they  were  to  acknowledge  and  honor  him  as  their  covenant 
God.  This  is  seen  from  the  promise  which  follows  the  pre- 
diction of  their  captivity  and  dispersion. 

**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are  come  upon 
thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day, 
thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ; 
that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  tum^  thy  captivity,  and  have  com- 
passion upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  na- 
tions whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.     If  any  of  thine 
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be  driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the 
Lord  thy  <jk>d  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch  th^  And 
the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers 
possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it ;  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and 
multiply  thee  above  thy  Others.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  cir- 
ffiffi^aA  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
€h>d  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
live.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all  these  curses  upon  thine 
enemies,  and  on  them  that  hate  thee,  which  persecuted  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his 
eommandmentB  which  I  command  thee  this  day." — ^Deut.  zxx.  1-8* 

Here  is  thus  a  specific  recognition  of  them  while  in  exile 
and  suffering  the  extremity  of  the  curse,  as  still  his  choseu 
people,  and  the  heirs  of  his  promises,  and  exhibition  of  him- 
self as  still  the  Lord  their  God,  as  absolutely  as  when  they 
irere  residing  in  their  own  land.  Otherwise  the  promise 
itoelf  would  have  no  validity  nor  meaning.  If  it  was  not 
made  to  Israelites — to  God's  chosen  people — ^to  the  heirs 
of  the  covenant — to  whom  was  it  made?  Will  Mr.  W. 
venture,  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  terms,  to  affirm  that 
instead  of  them,  it  was  addressed  to  a  race  who  stood  in  no 
peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
mised  land  ?  If  not,  then  he  must  abandon  the  pretence'  that 
tlieir  excision  from  God's  chosen  people,  and  loss  of  their 
interest  in  their  land,  was  a  penalty  assigned  by  the  law  to 
their  rebellion. 

We  cannot  but  be  surprised,  that  Mr.  W.  should  have 
jfijlen  into  such  an  error.  A  misrepresentation  more  ground- 
less, or  offering  a  more  palpable  contradiction  to  the  word 
of  God,  was  never  put  forth  by  a  mistaken  theorist  It  in- 
volves the  preposterous  supposition,  that  the  Israelites  on 
their  rebellion  ceased  to  be  Israelites,  or  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Jacob,  and  became  a  different  race.  It  implies  that 
they  lost  their  relation  to  the  law  which  they  violated,  and 
thence  that  their  punishment  was  not  a  punishment  of  them 
as  its  violators,  and,  therefore,  that  the  evils  with,  which  they 
were  smitten,  were  not  inflicted  as  the  penalty  of  the  law ; 
which  is  against  his  own  representation,  that  their  imagined 
excision  from  God's  people  was  itself  that  penalty.  It 
implies  that  when  the  whole  nation  apostatized  and  was 
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carried  into  bondage,  God  ceased  to  have  a'coyenantpeopli^ 
and  thence  that  when  he  recalled  the  tribes  of  Jndah  and 
Benjamin  from  their  captivity  at  Babylon,  it  was  by  a  wholly 
new  adoptive  act  that  they  were  constituted  his  peopki 
•  Will  Mr.  W.  be  good  enough  to  point  us  to  the  reootd 
of  that  act  ?  Will  he  inform  us  how  we  are  to  interprei 
Qod's  procedure  towards  them  during  their  exile  and  at  thflir 
restoration,  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  such  a  new 
adoption  ?  Was  there  a  period  in  which  there  was  no  laofl^ 
no  line  of  descendants,  that  inherited  the  great  promise  of  a 
Redeemer  of  the  Abrahamic  lineage,  and  of  the  house  of 
David?  Was  the  promise  itself  of  that  Bedeemer  made 
void ;  did  a  breach  take  place  in  the  line  of  its  inheritors  by 
the  apostasy  of  some  of  the  kings  of  whom  he  was  to 
descend?  For  several  of  that  line  were  addicted  to  the 
grossest  idolatry,  and  one  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
Such  was  indisputably  the  fact,  if  Mr.  Williamson's  repre- 
sentation is  correct  On  his  view,  at  the  period  of  their 
apostasy,  there  was  no  more  a  continuous  line  according  to 
the  promise,  of  the  house  of  David,  than  there  was  of  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  or  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  it 
the  period  of  their  apostasy  and  exile ;  and  the  RedeemA, 
consequeDtly,  must  have  descended  of  a  line  of  which  seve- 
ral of  the  individuals  were  neither  heirs  of  the  promise,  nor 
sustained  any  covenant  relation  to  it.  Such  is  the  shocking 
result  to  which  his  representation  leads.  Such  is  the 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  errors  in  which  his  assumptions  in- 
volve him. 

His  notion  that  an  excision  of  the  tribes  from  the  chosen 
people,  and  deprivation  of  their  heirship  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  was  the  penalty  of  their  apostasy,  and  was  accom- 
plished at  their  exile,  is  thus  a  mere  figment,  not  only  without 
a  shadow  of  ground  either  in  the  law  or  the  providence  of 
God  to  support  it,  but  against  the  uniform  representations  of 
his  word,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  dispensations  towards 
them.  They  continued  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  covenant 
and  law,  and  inheritors  of  Canaan,  as  much  when  in  capti- 
vity as  when  in  possession  of  their  land ;  and  as  much  when 
in  apostasy  to  idols,  as  when  in  allegiance  to  Jehovah :  pre- 
cisely as  the  house  of  David  continued  to  be  heirs  and  sub- 
jects of  the  promise  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  their  line, 
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much  when  individuals  of  the  line  of  which  ho  was  to 
descend,  apostatized  to  idolatry,  as  when  thej  maintained 
their  allegiance  to  God ;  and  as  much  when  they  were  in 
captivity  and  exile,  as  when  they  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 
Otherwise  the  promises  of  restoration  from  exile  were  not 
made  to  the  chosen  people ;  and  those  who  were  restored 
from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  were  not  restored  as  Israelites 
and  heirs  of  the  covenant ;  which  is  in  the  most  open  contra- 
diction to  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  any  one 
may  see  who  reads  the  letter  sent  by  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxix., 
to  the  Israelites  while  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  or  the  prayer 
of  Daniel,  chap,  ix.,  for%their  restoration — in  which  they  are 
everywhere  exhibited  as  God's  chosen  people. 

He  alleges  as  a  further  proof  of  his  proposition,  that  on 
the  coming  ef  Christ  and  the  institution  of  the  church,  all 
those  Israelites  who  rejected  him,  excluded  themselves  by 
their  unbelief  from  the  chosen  people,  and  ceased  to  be  heirs 
of  any  of  the  blessings  that  were  promised  to  them  in  the 
OOVenant    He  says  of  Christ's  teaching : 

ft 
^  To  this  the  larger  part  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  then  constituted, 
nAued  to  submit,  declaring  that  he  was  an  impostor*  while  another 
part  of  that  people  owned  him  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  the  pre- 
dicted son  of  David  who  was  to  reign  over  them ;  and  now  the 
diviBion  commenced  under  John,  somewhat  modified,  is  renewed ; 
one  party,  though  the  smaller,  again  receive  Christ  as  the  Lord  and 
King ;  the  other  saying,  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us,  for  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar.  A  war  at  least  of  persecution 
toon  commenced,  so  violent  that  the  two  parties  were  permanently 
separated,  as  much  as  under  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam,  or  as  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and  have  never  since  reunited,  except  so  far  as  converts 
from  those  under  Caesar  have  come  over  to  those  on  the  side  of 
Christ ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  their  different  views,  that  no  other 
miion  can  be  formed.  Hence  they  are  as  effectually  divided  at  this 
day,  as  they  were  when  Christ  was  in  the  world.  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  division  was  not  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  between  the 
Jews  themselves,  as  much  so  as  that  between  the  ten  tribes  and 
Judah ;  and  such  a  division  that  the  one  party  only  could  be  ike  lawful 
heirs  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  David,  IFAicA,  then^  of 
thsse  two  parties^  were  the  true  successors  and  lauful  heirs  ?  Were 
those  Jews  who  rejected  the  Saviour,  and  said,  *  We  have  no  king 
but  Caesar,^  the  lawful  heirs  ?    Or  those  Jews  who  believed  in  and 
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received  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,  their  rightful  so^ereigiiythe  pvt- 
dicted  King  of  the  Jews,  the  son  of  David  ?  Which  cf  them  partm 
forfeited  their  inheritance^  as  Esau  did  by  selling  his  tniih-right  f" 

^  Did  tliose  Jews  who  received  him  as  their  promised  SaTiour,  and 
who  carcfi^llj  followed  and  obeyed  him,  though  often  at  greit 
sacrifices,  thereby  forfeit  their  character  as  Jews,  and  their  claim  as 
heirs  to  Uie  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  ;  and  did  die 
other  party  who  called  him  an  impostor,  and  who  joined  in  perseeot- 
ing  and  putting  to  death  the  Son  of  God,  thereby  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  for  ever  all  those  rich  lq;acies  whidi  were 
yet  due  by  covenant  promise  to  the  lawful  heirs  of  Abraham  t  Can 
you  suppose  that  the  forfeiture  fell  upon  that  party,  though  fbr  the 
present  the  smaller,  who  obeyed  the  Saviour,  and  owned  hnn  as 
their  promised  deliverer ;  and  that  the  party  who  rejected  him  as  an 
impostor,  and  continued  to  rebel  against  him  after  his  reaiimetioD, 
by  that  rebellion  secured  to  themselves  and  their  children  these  ridi 
legacies  from  that  very  Saviour  who  has  bequeathed  these  l^adfli» 
and  who  has  risen  to  be  the  executor  of  his  own  wOl  t  Would  not 
this  be  rather  a  strange  conclusion  t  That  such  an  act  of  reDeUion 
against  their  rightful  sovereign,  should  be  followed  by  tuch  rich 
blessings,  and  that  the  obedience  and  love  of  the  disciples  of  Chriit 
and  the  thousands  of  others  who,  during  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  fell  to  him  and  owned  him  as  their  Saviour,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  fearful  forfeiture  to  themselves  and  their  children! 
At  least  this  is  not  tlie  way  in  which  victors  commonly  reward  thdr 
friends  and  enemies,  and  you  can  hardly  nuuntain  that  Christ  will 
really  so  Reward  hi^  friends  and  enemies ;  and  yet  such  was  tkt 
nature  of  tit  at  division,  that  you  will  admit  that  both  parties  could 
not  after  this  be  tlie  heirs  of  all  tlie  rich  legacies  yet  due  to  the  tavfkl 
heirs  of  ^Ibraham.  for  thev  were  even  more  diverse  than  Jew  and 
Gentile." — Pp.  51-55. 

'  A  more  unhappy  confusion  of  ideas,  a  sadder  misconception 
of  a  plain  subject,  we  have  seldom  seen.  He  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  body,  whether  believers  in  Christ  or  not>  could,  in 
virtue  of  their  relationship  to  Abraham,  continue  heirs  of  the 
great  promise  of  a  peq)etual  national  existence,  and  inherit- 
auce  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  imagines  that  if  those  who 
believed  continued  to  be  heirs  of  that  promise,  those  who  re- 
jected Christ  could  not:  and  that  if  those  who  rejected  him 
continued  to  be  heirs,  those  who  believed  on  him  could  not 
That  such  was  the  fact,  however,  he  gives  not  the  slightest 
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evidence.  Bat  he  throughout  confounds  a  participation  in 
the  ^ritual  blessings — ^renovation,  pardon,  acceptance,  and 
eternal  life — bestowed  by^rist  on  believers,  wi^  an  inter- 
est in  the  promise  to  the  Israelites  of  a  perpetual  national 
existence  and  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  imagines 
that  they  necessarily  go  together ;  and  implies,  as  we  hare 
already  shown,  that  Gentiles  by  their  faith,  become  heirs  of 
the  promised  land,  and  are  at  length  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  it  as  their  everlasting  abode.  No  fancy,  however,  could  be 
more  wholly  unwarranted  That  land  was  given  to  the 
Israelites  simply  as  the  chosen  people  of  God ;  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob :  precisely  as  a  perpetual  national  existence  was 
promised  to  them  as  his  offspring,  and  God's  people.  Their 
being  sanctified  and  exercising  the  fidth  of  Abraham,  was 
not  a  condition  of  their  being  heirs  of  the  land,  and  put  in 
possession  of  it  Does  Mr.  Williamson  imagine  that  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  were  heirs  of  it,  and  who  in 
&ot  had  a  possession  in  it,  were  sanctified,  and  were  the 
ehildren  of  Abraham  by  faith,  as  well  as  by  lineiage  ?  Does 
he  deny  that  they  were  God's  chosen  people,  and  heirs  of 
Canaan,  simply  as  Israelites,  without  any  consideration 
whether  they  were  believers  or  not  ?  If  not ;  if  a  multitude 
of  those  who  were  mheritors  of  it,  and  occupied  it  till  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans — were  unbelievers,  how  can 
Mr.  Williamson  maintain  that  the  rejectors  of  Christ  disin- 
herited themselves  by  their  unbelief,  andflost  all  their  interest 
in  the  promises  that  were  peculiar  to  that  people,  of  a  cove- 
nant relation  to  God,  a  perpetual  national  existence,  and  the 
inheritance  of  Canaan  ?  If  unbelief  did  not  draw  after  it  an 
excision  from  the  chosen  people,  and  disinheritance  of  the 
covenant  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings,  why 
did  it  any  more  during  the  domination  of  the  Eomans?  In 
what  an  extraordinary  complexity  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities  Mr.  W.  has  involved  himself  I  If  he  maintains 
that  those  who  rejected  Christ  lost  their  heirship  to  the 
covenant  because  of  their  unbelief,  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  the  children  of 
Abraham  by  dith,  in  order  to  be  inheritors  of  the  national 
blessings  promised  his  chosen  descendants;  then  he  must 
maintain  that  the  whole  body  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
nation,  and  had  a  possession  in  the  sacred  land  from  the  time 
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of  their  entrance  on  it  till  their  final  dispersion,  were  genu- 
ine believers.  But  that  will  be  to  deny  that  any  of  them 
ever  ai>ostatized  from  God,  and  contradict  the  pretence  he  is 
endeavoring  to  sustain,  that  tl^  were  carried  into  capti* 
vity,  bocaiiso  they  had,  as  idolators,  exscinded  themaelves 
from  the  chosen  people,  and  lost  their  title  to  all  the  national 
blescsings  that  were  promised  in  the  covenant  If  he  admits 
that  faith  was  not  a  necessary  condition  of  heirship  to  those 
national  blessings,  then  he  gives  up  the  ground  on  which 
he  maintains  that  those  who  rejected  Christ  lost  their  interest 
in  the  national  inheritance,  and  ceased  to  belong  to  the  chosen 
people.  And  finally,  if  he  holds  that  faith  gave  a  title  to  that 
inheritance,  and  that  all  who  believed  in  Christ  became 
thereby  fellow-heirs  with  the  chosen  people,  and  sharers  in 
their  national  domain,  then  he  must  maintain  that  all  the 
Gentile  believers  became  inheritors  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  are  to  receive  a  portion  there  for  their  everlasting  resi- 
dence. What  a  charming  complication  of  errors,  selfoontn- 
dictions,  and  monstrosities !  Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt 
to  foist  a  doctrine  into  the  word  of  God,  which  is  not  only 
unknown  to  it,  but  in  palpable  contravention  of  its  most  in- 
dubitable teachings ; — of  his  endeavor  to  annex  a  penalty  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  God  has  not  annexed  to  it ;  and  to  re- 
scind a  covenant  and  abolish  an  inheritance  which  God  has 
declared  shall  be  perpetual.  Not  a  particle  of  proof  does  he 
allege  to  supMort  I^s  extraordinary  theory ;  not  the  slightest 
endeavor  does  he  make  to  reconcile  it  to  the  numerous  pas- 
sagos  of  the  oK'ine  word,  which  it  contradicts ;  not  a  solitaiy 
effort  to  ]>rotcct  himself  from  the  fatal  results,  to  which  a 
glance,  we  should  have  supposed,  would  have  shown  him,  it 
inevitably  leads!  His  mere  opinion,  and  that  not  directly 
stilted  and  boldly  aflirmed,  but  veiled  under  insinuations  and 
cpicries,  and  artfully  urged  by  hints  and  representations  that 
the  only  alternative  to  its  acceptance  is,  an  assent  to  views 
that  are  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures  and  religion — is  all 
he  ofters  for  its  support. 

Thus  far,  then,  Mr.  Williamson  has  wholly  failed  in  his 
object.  The  notion  he  advances  is  a  figment  unknown  to  the 
word  of  God,  in  contradiction  to  its  most  indubitable  teach- 
ings, and  irreconcilable  with  any  of  the  great  measures  of  the 
divine  administration,  which  it  professes  to  explain. 

The  discussions  with  which  he  occupies  the  remainder  of 
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Yolome,  are  marked  bj  similar  superficialities  and  mis- 
conceptions ;  but  our  readers  will  probably  think  the  exhi- 
bition we  have  already  made  of  them  is  enough  for  one  occa- 
sion, and  will  acquiesce  in  our  postponing  a  further  notice 
of  his  work  to  a  future  number. 


Abt.  Vn. — The  Be-establishment  of  the  Napoleon 

Dynasty. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  at  present  turned  in  surprise 
and  apprehension  to  the  change  through  which  France  is 
passing.  The  spectacle  is  well  adapted  to  excite  astonish- 
ment No  event  could  a  few  years  ago  have  been  deemed 
more  improbable  than  that  one  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
should  again  grasp  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  possess  himself  of 
more  than  the  absolute  power  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Nothing 
ooold  have  been  thought  more  unlikely  thaii  that  he  should 
aooomplish  it  without  having  previously  achieved  any  great 
act  to  give  eckU  to  his  name,  without  a  contest  with  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  without  remonstrance  firom  any  of 
the  neighboring  monarchies.  It  was  against  the  policy  of 
the  great  powers  that  drove  the  first  emperor  from  his 
throne,  and  reinstated  the  Bourbons  in  their  ancient  heri- 
tage. It  was  against  the  wishes  and  aims  of  the  French 
people,  which  were  openly  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
greater  share  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  monarchy  within  narrower 
limits.  It  was  against  all  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
Bonapartes  themselves ;  as  there  was  no  one  of  their  number 
who  seemed  possessed  of  talents  that  could  render  such  an 
achievement  possible.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  appa- 
rently insuperable  obstacles,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  con- 
junction of  circumstances,  Louis  Napoleon  has  accomplished 
it  by  his  mere  will.  He  formed  the  plan.  He  fixed  the 
moment  of  its  execution.  He  carried  it  into  effect  He 
struck  the  republic  firom  existence  by  his  mere  fiat,  and 
reproduced  the  empire ;  and  conducted  the  movement  with 
Buch  adroitness,  that  the  nation  voluntarily,  and  with  seem- 
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ing  enthusiasm,  surrendered  itself  without  reserve  to  his  abso- 
lute will.  Not  a  solitary  step  in  the  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion appears  to  have  been  suggested,  or  directed  by  any 
other  intellect  than  his.  Not  a  solitary  indiyidual  of  the 
train  of  .statesmen,  legislators,  and  warriors,  who  have  had  a 
sbarc  in  it,  seems  to  have  acted  any  other  part  than  that  of 
a  mere  executor  of  his  dictum.  The  power  he  now  holds  is 
greater  than  was  ever  Ixjforo  possessed  by  a  French  monarch. 
ITe  is  tlic  absolute  master  of  the  liberty,  the  property,  and 
the  life  of  every  one  of  his  subjects.  No  restraint  ii 
imposed  on  him  by  the  constitution  he  substituted  for  that 
of  the  republic,  or  bv  the  Senatus  consultum.  They  merely 
deGnc  in  a  brief  wiiy  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleases ;  and  the  Senate  and  pcoj)le  are  to  do  or  suf- 
fer whatever  he  lequires.  He  can  dictate  any  new  laws  that  he 
chooses.  He  Ciin  suspend  or  annul  anj'  of  the  ancient  statutes 
tliat  are  yet  in  force.  He  can  confiscate  any  property  and  levy 
any  taxes  that  he  will.  He  can  seize  and  consign  to  prison, 
exile,  or  death,  whomsoever  he  pleases.  He  has  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  public  revenue.  He  can  give  and  take  away 
office.  He  can  create  a  nobility.  He  is  the  master  of  the  armyf 
and  can  augment  or  diminish  it  at  his  pleasure;  can  levy 
wariishe  wills;  and  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
can  lead  forth  the  youth  of  the  empire  in  any  number  he 
j)leiises,  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  plains  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, or  on  the  shores  of  Britian.  A  more  despotic  sceptre 
was  never  liekl  by  a  monarch ;  and  seldom  has  a  wider  thea- 
tre been  opened,  to  one  for  good  or  ill.  AVho  ean  contem- 
plate the  astonishing  spectacle  without  loeling  that  it  is  to 
give  birth  to  some  great  result? 

What,  then,  is  the  coui-se  which  the  new  emperor,  flushed 
with  his  success  tlius  far,  is  likely  to  pursue?  Should  he 
desert  the  example  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  hi\s  hitherto  aimed 
to  resemble,  and  cherish  ihe  pacilie  policy  which  he  promises, 
he  may  prove  a  deliverer  and  benefactor  to  France.  But 
little  reliance,  we  a})prehend,  is  to  be  placed  on  his  benevo- 
lent professions.  If  iu  a  measure  sincere,  it  is  far  from  being 
certain  that  everts  will  not  drive  him  into  collision  with  hi« 
neighbors.  Neither  the  condition  of  the  nations^  nor  the 
predictions  of  the  Scriptures,  warrant  the  expectation  thil 
Europe  is  to  enjoy  any  long  season  of  repose.     Even  if  an 
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open  war  is  avoided,  the  great  strife  between  the  despots  and 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  between  the  apostate  church  and 
the  true  worshippers,  is  to  go  on,  advance  to  greater  energy, 
and  at  length  issue  in  a  persecution  of  the  witnesses  for 
Jesus ;  and  in  that  great  struggle  France  is.  undoubtedly  to 
take  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  side  of  the  papacy,  as  she  has 
heretofore  at  every  stage  of  the  war  waged  by  that  power 
against  the  rights  of  God  and  his  worshippers.  It  was 
ClovLs,  one  of  her  monarchs,  who,  thirteen  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  first  professed  the  Catholic  faith ;  first  gave  the 
church  in  his  dominions  a  national  establishment ;  and  first 
enriched  it  with  lands  and  revenues.  It  was  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  monarchs  of  that  empire,  who  constituted  the 
Pope  a  political  prince,  by  investing  him  with  the  civil 
dominion  of  Rome  and  the  states  that  were  connected  with 
it.  It  was  Charlemagne  who,  by  receiving  his  crown  from 
the  hands  of  Leo  III.,  gave  occsision  to  the  assumption  by 
the  Popes  of  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  crowns  of  all  other 
monarchs.  It  was  bv  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  south 
ofFranco  that  those  martyred  therein  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  were  put  to  death.  It  was  by  them,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Innocent  III.,  that  the  war  of  extermination  was 
waged  ill  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  on  the 
Albigenses,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  numerous  people 
swept  to  the  grave.  It  was  by  the  kings  of  France  that  the 
Protestants  were  i)crsecuted  from  the  early  years  of  the 
reformation  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when,  it  is 
e«timate<l,  60,000  to  70,000  of  them  were  slain.  It  was  by  a 
king  of  France  that  the  edict  of  Nantes,  granting  them  tole- 
ration, was  revoked,  and  after  great  numbers  had  been 
destroyed  by  cruel  deprivations  and  brutal  outrages,  a  half 
million  of  them  were  driven  from  the  kingdom  to  find  a 
home  in  Germany,  England,  and  this  country.  And  it  was 
by  Louis  Nai>oleon  himself  that  the  Pope  was  lately  re-esta- 
blished on  his  throne  at  Uome  ;  and  it  is  under  his  auspices 
that  the  hierarchy  of  France  is  rapidly  recovering  much  of 
its  ancient  power,  and  cherishing  the  hope  of  again  extend- 
ing its  sway  over  the  whole  population. 

She  has  thus,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  acted  a  more 
important  part  than  any  other  member  of  the  great  anti- 
ohristiaa  confederacy  in  the  support  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
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war  on  tho  saints ;  and  she  is  doubtless  to  exert  an  equally 
conspicuous  and  efficient  agency  in  the  fiercer  contests  which 
still  await  the  faithful  witnesses  for  Jesus  and  the  word  of  Qod. 
Should  tho  new  emperor,  therefore,  for  the  present  puisne 
a  peaceful  policy,  his  intimate  relations  to  the  Pope,  the 
necessity  he  is  likely  to  feel  of  conciliating  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  his  despotic  instincts,  it  may  justly 
be  believed  will  naturally  lead  him  to  repress  the  religions 
freedom  of  his  subjects,  and  wish  and  endeavor  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  those  teachers  who  preach  the  gospel  which  pro- 
claims the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Catholic  hierarchies,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  civil  powers  by  which  they  are  upheld: 
and  whatever  may  be  his  aims,  his  measures  will  certainly 
be  such  as  will  lead  on  to  the  commotions  and  catastrophes  by 
which,  the  voice  of  inspiration  assures  us,  the  anti-christian 
governments  are  ere  long  to  be  swept  to  destruction.  And  in 
those  terrible  judgments,  France  is  undoubtedly  to  have  a 
largo  share.  Her  princes  have  been  the  head,  as  it  were,  of  the 
great  anti-christian  power  through  every  age  of  its  tyran- 
nous career.  They  have  persecuted  the  people  of  God  for  a 
longer  period,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean monarchy ;  and  a  greater  number  of  martyrs  lie  buried 
beneath  her  soil  than  slumber  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
kingdom.  As  she  has  thus  been  distinguished  for  her 
crimes,  so  her  punishments  are  to  be  eminently  great ;  and 
the  despot  to  whom  she  has  now  surrendered  herself^  what- 
ever plans  he  may  pursue,  is  doubtless  to  be  the  means  of 
preparing  the  way  for  their  infliction. 

That  he  is  designing  a  peaceful  policy,  however,  is  very 
&r  from  being  certain.  His  protestations  give  no  assurance 
of  it.  His  ambition  of  equalling  the  first  Napoleon  in  fioune, 
as  well  as  power,  the  passion  of  the  nation  for  military  glory, 
and  the  necessity  he  is  to  be  under  of  giving  active  employ- 
ment to  the  army,  and  unfolding  to  its  aspiring  chie&  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  gain  a  place 
among  the  new  nobility,  indicate  that  he  will  rather  seek 
than  avoid  an  occasion  for  war ;  and  make  it  certain  that  he 
will  not  shun  a  contest  when  it  either  promises  his  aggran- 
dizement, is  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  or  is 
required  for  his  safety. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  he  is  either  prompted  by  a 
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desire  of  conquest,  or  forced  by  circumstances  to  engage  in 
war,  in  what  direction  will  he  be  likely  to  turn?  What 
policy  will  he  probably  pursue?  And  what  results  may  be 
expected  to  spring  from  his  success  ? 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  that  his  first  effort  may 
very  naturally  be  to  re-incorporate  Belgium  with  the  empire; 
and  that  he  may  not  improbably  accomplish  it  through  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  an  invitation,  perhaps, 
from  a  part  of  the  population,  without  a  rupture  with  the 
neighboring  governments.  Should  he  achieve  that,  how- 
ever, either  by  intrigue,  diplomacy,  or  force,  if  ambitious  of 
the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  limit  his 
wishes  to  so  narrow  an  acquisition.  To  possess  himself  of 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  will  not  be  to  raise  himself  to  the  rank 
•  of  the  warrior  who  there  lost  his  crown. 

Should  he  then  endeavor  to  extend  his  dominion  beyond 
the  Bhine,  or  to  possess  himself  of  Italy,  it  would  inevitably 
draw  on  a  general  war,  and  give  birth  to  momentous  conse- 
quences. Were  he  to  venture  on  such  an  undertaking,  he 
would  probably  imitate  the  generals  of  the  revolution,  who 
endeavored  to  draw  the  nations  whom  they  invaded  to  their 
aide,  by  the  promise  of  a  release  from  the  tyrannies  by 
which  they  were  crushed,  and  the  gift  of  a  free  and  equita- 
ble government;  and  such  a  proclamation  in  Italy,  sup- 
ported by  the  presence  of  a  large  army,  would  instantly 
paralyse,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  governments  of 
Bome,  Tuscany,  and  Naples.  Hollow  and  worthless  as  the 
pledge  might  be,  the  population  very  generally  of  southern 
Italy  would  undoubtedly  welcome  it,  and  rally  to  his 
standard,  and  leave  the  despots  under  whom  they  arc  now 
groaning,  to  the  necessity  of  instant  flight  or  submission. 
To  what  stupendous  results  would  such  a  revolution  lead ! 
Though  he  might  choose  to  preserve  to  the  Pope  the  sem- 
blance, at  least,  of  his  civil  power,  it  would  scarcely  fail  to 
weaken  his  hold  of  his  own  subjects,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
other  empires ;  and  the  moment  of  the  transition  to  the  new 
rule,  would  doubtless  be  to  multitudes  in  the  Roman  States , 
as  well  as  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  one  of  license  and 
revenge,  in  which  they  would  wreak  their  hoarded  resent- 
ment, on  the  priests  especially,  and  other  officials,  by  whom 
they  have  so  long  been  pursued  and  trampled  down.    If  the 
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opinions  of  those  who  have  lately  resided  in  Italy  are  relia- 
ble, assassination,  on  a  vast  scale,  of  those  objects  of  their 
hatred,  will  inevitably  attend  the  next  revolution  in  that 
country. 

And  sach  would  be  the  consequence  also,  probably,  were 
he  to  invade  Germany.  The  next  great  conflict  in  which 
that  country  is  involved,  if  brought  on  by  a  foreign  power 
that  promises  freedom  to  the  people,  will  almost  inevitably 
give  birth  to  revolutions,  in  which  they  will  array  them- 
selves against  each  other,  and  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  and 
the  arms  of  the  mob,  will  consign  to  destruction  vast  crowds 
of  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  objects  of  their  dis- 
like. While,  indeed,  the  present  exasperation  of  the  popula- 
tion against  their  rulers  and  priests  continues,  wars  of  inva- 
sion in  any  part  of  southern  or  central  Europe,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come,  will,  almost  of  necessity,  be 
attended  by  domestic  revolutions  and  contests,  that  will 
spread  death  and  devastation  in  every  direction.  Cities  will 
be  sacked,  palaces  and  temples  fired,  the  dwellings  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  consigned  to  pillage,  and  their  tenants 
outraged  and  murdered.  The  rage  of  the  multitude  who 
have  so  often  been  cheated  and  foiled,  will,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment of  fresh  excitement  and  license,  break  from  restraint^ 
and  wreak  itself  on  those  whom  they  regard  as  the  authors 
of  their  misfortunes.  Such  a  conlliot,  then,  whatever  its 
final  issue  may  be,  may  justly  be  expected  to  be  more  dread- 
ful than  any  of  which  those  countries,  though  so  often 
drenched  in  blood,  have  hitherto  been  the  scene  ;  and  the 
result,  whichever  way  the  scale  may  turn,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  unfriendly  to  both  political  and  religious  liberty.  II' 
success  attends  Louis  Napoleon,  it  will  issue  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  conquered  nations  to  a  despotism  like  that  which 
he  now  exerts  over  France ;  while  the  more  open  alienation 
of  crowds  from  the  church,  may  induce  him  to  arm  the  hie- 
rarchies with  a  higher  coercive  power.  Should  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall,  it  mav  naturally  lead  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  who  will  naturally  be  the  tool 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  devote  his  power  to  the  advancement  of 
their  ruthless  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  tyranny. 

Abroad,  however,  it  seems  to  be  thought  far  more  proba- 
ble that  if  Louis  Napoleon  attempts  to  signalize  himself  in 
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war,  it  will  be  by  an  onset  on  Great  Britain.  The  English 
papers  are  filled  with  speculations  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Government  itself  deems  it  so  possible,  that  measures  are 
taken  on  a  large  scale  to  guard  against  it.  An  additional 
land  force  is  enlisted.  The  navy  is  to  be  more  fully  manned. 
The  engines  of  war  are  preparing;  the  ports  are  put  in  a 
better  state  of  defence. 

Though,  fifty  years  ago,  the  project  of  invading  England 
was  little  less  than  absurd,  it  is  now  regarded  as  very  far 
from  impracticable.  Its  chief  difficulty  then  lay  in  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Channel.  A  concurrence  of  favorable  circum- 
stances was  then  requisite  to  the  safe  conveyance  of  an  army 
to  the  British  shore,  which  the  lapse  of  years  i>erhaps  might 
not  present  Nineteen  attempts  out  of  twenty,  not  impro- 
bably ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  would  almost  infallibly 
have  been  defeated,  by  calms,  adverse  winds,  tempests,  or 
by  the  vigilance  and  power  of  the  British  fleet  The  use  of 
steam  in  the  navigation  of  war  vessels,  removes  in  a  great 
measure  all  those  obstacles,  except  the  last  The  passage 
might  now  be  made  from  several  French  ports,  in  from  three 
to  six  hours,  and  as  well  in  the  night  as  the  day,  and  in  a 
calm  or  with  a  head  wind,  as  with  a  favorable  breeze.  A 
half  dozen  fleets  starting  in  concert  from  different  ))oints, 
might  very  possibly  cross  and  etfect  a  landing,  ere  the  British 
squadrons,  if  at  a  considerable  distance,  could  interpose  in 
sufficient  force  to  intercept  them.  If  the  attempt,  then,  is 
now  to  be  defeated,  it  is  to  be,  not  improbably,  at  the  j)oint 
of  landing,  rather  than  on  the  water,  and  by  the  army  rather 
than  the  navy. 

Such  an  event,  then,  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether 
impossible;  nor,  from  the  great  principles  on  which  God 
conducts  his  providence  over  nations,  is  it  improbable. 
Wars — and  wars  in  which  all  the  evils  of  slaughter,  defeat, 
conquest,  rapine,  and  devastation  are  suffered — are  among 
the  great  and  most  signal  of  the  plagues  with  which  he 
Gcoarges  those  especially  who  are  guilty  of  inflicting  similar 
evils  on  others.  Such  has  been  the  retribution  hitherto  of 
every  warlike  and  conquering  people.  The  scat  of  every 
great  kingdom  of  Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  has  been  the  scene  of  invasion,  slaughter,  pillage,  and 
the  waste  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  by  every 
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species  of  violence,  on  a  terrific  scale.  Every  capital  has 
been  sacked,  every  scene  of  cultivation  and  wealth  strewn 
with  ruin,  every  empire  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its  inha- 
bitants.  From  these  terrible  calamities,  England  has  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  exemption.  Her  wars  have  been  chiefly 
foreign,  and  waged  for  her  own  aggrandizement.  No  hosfcOe 
power  has  invaded  her  shores  for  near  eight  hundred  yean. 
The  blood  that  has  been  shed  on  her  soil  in  that  period,  has 
been  shed  by  her  own  hand  in  the  contests  of  different  par 
ties  for  the  possession  of  the  government.  Who  can  tell  bat 
that  her  hour  of  retribution  is  still  to  come — ^but  that  the 
horrors  she  has  so  often  inflicted  on  others,  and  especiaUy 
on  the  helpless  nations  over  whom  she  has  extended  her 
empire,  are  yet  to  be  suffered,  at  least  in  a  measure,  by  her- 
self? 

That  Great  Britain  is  to  be  conquered,  and  struck  from 
the  list  of  independent  kingdoms,  no  one  will  deem  proba- 
ble. Such  a  triumph  is  not  within  the  scope  of  France,  nor 
would  its  permission  consist  with  the  policy  of  the  oth^ 
great  powers  on  the  continent.  An  onset,  however,  might 
not  impossibly  be  made  on  her,  that  would  put  her  in  jeo- 
pardy, and  place  her  under  a  necessity,  as  a  condition  of 
peace,  of  conforming  her  civil  and  religious  policy  more 
nearly  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  Catholic  kingdoms ;  and 
the  infliction  by  France  of  such  a  blow,  might  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Rome.  A  single  brilliant  vic- 
tory, a  conquest  of  the  capital,  a  compulsion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  nationalize  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  dictation 
of  a  costly  peace,  might  perhaps  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  But  such  a  stroke  would  give  birth  to  stupen- 
dous results,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  without  awe  and 
dread.  There  is  no  other  great  empire  whose  fall,  even  to 
the  rank  of  a  second-rate  kingdom,  would  carry  such  effects 
to  every  other  part  of  the  world.  A  serious  diminution  of 
her  power  would  naturally  lead  to  the  independence  of  all  her 
great  colonies,  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India,  and 
Australia.  An  interruption  of  her  foreign  commerce  for  any 
considerable  period,  would  almost  necessarily  transfer  it,  in 
a  large  measure,  in  perpetuity  to  other  hands.  But  the 
consequences  that  would  spring  from  the  investiture  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  by  nationalization,  with  the  power  which 
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tbej  covet,  an  attempt  to  subject  the  population  generally 
to  their  sway,  and  a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
would  give  birth  to  effects  of  infinitely  greater  moment. 
Such  measures  would  naturally  generate  internal  dissensions 
and  strifes  that  would  weaken  her  power,  and  threaten  her 
stability  more  seriously  even  than  any  foreign  losses.  A 
coalition  between  the  present  establishment  and  the  Catholic 
church,  or  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  a  position  in  which 
it  could  exert  a  decisive  influence  over  the  government,  and 
employ  its  vast  power  in  the  spread  and  enforcement  of  its 
doctrines,  would  not  only  breed  insurrection  and  drive  the 
Evangelical  from  the  Protestant  establishment,  but  would 
probably  induce  such  multitudes  to  migrate  to  this  and  other 
countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  h)er  prosperity,  and  yield 
to  the  anti-christian  party  an  easy  triumph  over  the  friends 
of  freedom  who  should  remain  behind.  That  England  is  in 
fiict  to  be  the  scene  of  another  persecution  of  the  true  wor- 
shippers, there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  the  monarchies  of  the  whole  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
are  not  represented  by  the  beast  of  ten  horns,  at  the  epoch 
at  which  the  witnesses  are  to  be  slain  by  it ;  and  that  seems 
to  indicate  that  England,  which  is  one  of  the  number,  is  then 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Papacy.  Who  can  contemplate 
these  extraordinary  and  portentous  changes  without  dis- 
may I 

Our  readers,  however,  will  not  regard  us  as  expressing  a 
persuasion  that  either  of  the  great  lines  of  events  which  we 
have  depicted,  is  certainly  to  take  place.  Our  object  is 
rather  to  state  what  the  schemes  are,  which  abroad  it  seems 
to  be  very  generally  thought  Louis  Napoleon  is  likely  to 
pursue;  and  to  show  that,  whatever  measures  he  adopts, 
results  of  great  moment  are  sure  to  follow  in  his  train ;  and 
that  not  improbably,  they  may  be  such  as  have  never  been 
exceeded  in  interest  and  importance,  both  to  Europe  and  the 
world. 
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Art.  VIII. — Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

1.  MsaioiRs  OF  Robert  Hau)an£  and  James  Alexander  Halda!ii. 
By  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.  New  York :  R.  Carter  k  Brothers^ 
1853. 

When  a  church  tliat  has  sunk  into  lukewarmness,  or  fallen  into  great 
errors,  is  to  be  revived,  and  an  important  reformation  accomj^iabed, 
persons  peculiarly  fitted  by  their  endowments  and  training  to  woik 
such  a  change,  are  usually  mised  up  and  made  its  instrumenti. 
Such  were  Wickliflfe,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Uuss.  Such  were 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Knox ;  such  were  Wesley,  Whit- 
field, and  Edwards.  Though  they  were  in  a  measure  made  what 
they  were,  by  the  conditiojis  in  which  they  lived,  yet  none  in  any 
considerable  degree  like  them,  have  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  since,  nor  any  that  could  have  filled  their  places.  They  were 
as  peculiar  in  their  great  intellectual  characteristics,  as  they  were  in 
the  agencies  they  exerted ;  and  each  of  them  stamped  his  own  dis- 
tinctive features  on  tlie  vast  train  who  became  his  followers.  Such 
also,  in  their  spheres — a  narrow  one,  indeed,  compared  to  those  which 
were  filled  by  the  illustrious  individuals  we  have  named — were  the 
excellent  men  whose  memoirs  are  detailed  in  this  volum<».  ITiough 
not  eminent  for  talents,  nor  fitted  for  that  sjjeoies  of  agency  that  was 
exerted  by  Calvin  and  Edwards,  tbey  were  admirably  qualified  by 
their  strong  practical  sense,  courage,  energy,  fervor,  dignity,  prudence, 
and  perseverance,  for  the  scene  in  which  tlioy  were  called  to  labor, 
and  the  reformation  they  wore  the  means  of  accomplishing. 
The  church  of  Scotland  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, lost  in  a  large  degree  the  high  characteristics  that  had  distin- 
guished it  during  the  long  period  of  its  persecutions ;  the  great 
<loctrines  of  re<.lemption  once  j)roclaiined  with  ^o  much  ejiiphasis  and 
fervor,  had  fallen  into  much  neglect,  and  by  many  been  rejected  ;  and 
a  religion  of  mere  morals  and  forms  had  taken  the  place  of  a  living 
piety.  At  that  cri>is,  these  men,  who  were  bred  for  the  navy,  and 
spent  several  years  on  the  sea,  were  arrested  by  iht*  Spirit  of  God, 
and  led,  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  wmught  in  their  Aiews 
and  tastes,  to  relinquish  that  profession,  and  at  length  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  James,  the  younger,  spent  a 
part  of  several  yeai-s  in  traversing  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  isles,  an«l  preaching  the  great  doctrines  of 
redemj)tion,  usually  in  the  open  air,  to  crowds  that  gathered  to  hear 
him.    And  hislaboi*s  were  attended  with  signal  success.    Great  num- 
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ben  were  converted,  chttrchcs  that  had  sunk  into  languor  were  reviv- 
ed, and  ministers  were  roused  to  a  more  discriminating  and  emphatic 
inculcation  of  the  truth.  lie  at  length  became  the  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Edinburgh,  that  had  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  his  brother, 
and  continued  to  labor  tliere  with  eminent  diligence  and  success  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  Robert,  the  elder,  acteil  an  equally  conspicuous 
and  influential  part  in  a  different  sphere.  Inheriting  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  devoted  his  means  with  a  noble  liberality  to  the  promotion 
of  religious  and  charitable  objects,  and  especially  to  the  preparation 
cf  young  men  for  the  ministry,  for  which  he  instituted  a  school  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Gosport,  whore  nearly  three  hundred  were  edu-. 
cated,  and  to  the  erection  of  edifices  for  the  new  congregations  that 
were  formed  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his  brother^s  and  their  labors. 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously,  also,  to  his  own  cultivation,  and 
became  qualified  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  pen,  to  act  with  effect  on  the  public 
through  the  press.  In  1816,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  spent  a 
considerable  time  at  Geneva  and  Montauban,  where  he  became  the 
means  of  leading  a  number  of  the  young  men  who  were  pursuing 
the  study  of  theology  there,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christ's  expiation,  justification  by  faith  in  his  blood,  regeneration  by 
the  Spirit,  and  other  kindred  truths,  and  led  the  way,  thereby,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  evangelical  schools  now  flourishing  there, 
from  which  the  pastors  have  proceeded  who  are  rekindling  the  light  of 
the  gospel  in  many  districts  of  France,  where  it  had  long  been 
extinguished. 

After  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  took  a  conspicuous  and 
influential  part  in  the  controversy  which  agitated  Scotland  especially, 
respecting  the  ])ublication  by  the  Bible  Society  of  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  sacred  canon ;  and  published  a  work  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  received  a  large  circulation ;  a  work  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  among  the  best  on  the  subject ;  and 
ft  commentiry  on  the  Romans,  which  is  held  in  esteem.  After 
having  thus  labored  with  eminent  judgment,  fidelity,  and  success  in 
their  several  fields,  the  elder  closed  his  life  at  his  seventy-ninth,  and 
the  younger  at  his  eighty-third  year. 

The  volume  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  deserves  an  attentive  study 
by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  especially,  antl  candidates  for  the 
sacred  ofl^co,  both  fi>r  the  foree  and  dignity  of  the  characters  which 
it  delineates,  and  the  exemplifications  it  presents  of  the  methods 
which  God  takes  to  call  his  chosen  people  into  his  king<lom,  and  the 
blessings  with  which  he  crowns  the  fajthful  preaching  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  redemption. 
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2.  Thb  Ikbpiration  or  the  Scbipturks;  a  Review  of  the  Theoria 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  Pje  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dick ;  and  other  Treatises.  By  Alexander  Carson,  LL.D.  New 
York :  Edward  Fletcher.     1858. 

The  questions  whether  tlie  Scriptures  are  inspired ;  and  if  so,  what 
the  nature  of  their  inspiration  is ;  are  among  the  most  essential  that 
have  ever  been  agitated  in  the  church;  and  have  of  late  yens 
acquired  a  fresli  importance  from  the  mistaken  views  that  have  beai 
advanced  in  respect  to  them,  and  the  disposition  that  now  extensive- 
ly prevails,  to  regard  the  Bible  as  in  no  higher  sense  the  word  of 
God,  than  any  other  works  of  poets,  sages,  or  oraion,  that  bear  the 
marks  of  a  superior  genius.  Those  who  reject  its  inspiration,  usually, 
and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  reduce  its  authority  to  a  level  with  their 
own  opinions,  and  make  their  speculative  notions  the  medium 
through  which  they  contemplate  its  narratives  of  extraordinary 
events,  and  its  doctrinal  teachings,  and  the  mould  into  which  they 
endeavor  to  cast  its  meaning.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  consistent 
medium  between  the  reception  of  the  Bible  as  absolutely  the  word  of 
God,  in  its  language  as  well  as  its  thoughts,  and  the  naturalism  of 
Morell,  who  regards  himself  as  much  inspired,  especially  in  his 
moments  of  superior  illumination,  as  Isaiah  or  Paul  were.  This  view 
of  the  absolute  inspiration  of  tlio  Scriptures  is  held  by  Dr.  Canon, 
and  sustained  by  a  copiousness  of  reasons  and  force  of  logic,  that 
few  writers  are  capable  of  displaying.  His  criticisms,  especially  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Smith,  are  marked  by  uncommon  keenness  of 
discrimination.  Of  the  latter  writer  he  formed  a  just  estimate,  as 
deficient  in  penetration,  easily  led  away  by  novel  and  specious 
Uieories,  and  ambitious  of  mingling  in  the  discussions  of  the  leaned 
on  subjects  of  which,  though  he  had  a  large  knowledge  of  books,  he 
was  but  very  imperfoctly  master.  We  wish  this  volume  may  be  widely 
circulated.  It  should  be  studied  es()ecially  by  those  of  every  rank  who 
assume  the  office  of  religious  teachers,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  instruction  by  the  intelligent  and  considerate  of  all  classes. 


3.  Outlines  of  Moral  Science.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D., 
late  Professor  in  the  Theolo<jical  Seminarv  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1852. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  investigation  of  which  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  our  powers  are  circumscribed,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
our  judgments,  have  been  more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  the  mind 
itself.     It  would  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  the  processes  that 
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take  place  within  us  of  which  we  are  conscioua,  would  be  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  understood  by  us  than  anything  else : — that 
respecting  the  grounds,  nature,  and  relations  of  the  acts  of  perception, 
judgment,  emotion,  affection,  and  volition,  with  which  the  attention 
is  continually  occupied,  and  that  arise  in  so  great  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  are  repeated  so  many  myriads  and  millions 
of  times,  no  room  could  remain  for  mistake  or  uncertainty.  Yet,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  theme  in  respect  to  which  a  greater  diversity  of 
theories  has  been  framed,  or  in  regard  to  which  men  have  fallen 
into  more  extraordinary  and  dangerous  mistakes.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  notions  that  have  been  held  in  respect  to  our  moral 
nature.  There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  the  hbtory  of  which  more 
strongly  demonstrates  the  necessity  to  us  of  a  divine  revelation  in 
order  to  give  us  assurance  of  the  truth  on  subjects  that  apparently 
lie  most  adequately  within  the  sphere  of  our  unassisted  powers. 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  a  mind  excellently  fitted  for  the  task 
of  stating  the  great  elements  of  moral  science,  by  clear  perception, 
sound  judgment,  facility  in  analysing  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  large  reading  and  observation ;  and  it  presents  an  uncommonly 
simple,  intelligible,  and  just  view  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject. 
The  topics  are  presented  in  a  natural  order ;  the  definitions  are  con- 
cise   and   perspicuous;   suitable   illustrations  are  given;    and  the 
answers  to  sceptics  and  other  objectors  are  acute  and  effective.     He 
holds  that  the  mind  has  all  the  faculties  that  are  requisite  to  consti- 
tute it  a  moral  agent;  that  conscience  is  a  distinct  and  original 
power  or  susceptibility ;  and  that  there  is  an  inherent  difference 
between  good  and  evil  actions.    He  rejects  the  theories,  accordingly, 
of  Clarke,  Wollaston,  Edwards,  SmiUi,  and  Paley,  respecting  the 
foundation  of  virtue,  and  confutes  their  errors.    He  discards  the 
theory  of  a  self-determined  will,  and  shows  that  the  mind  puts 
forth  its  volitions  for  reasons  of  which  it  is  conscious.      He  points 
out  the  fiact  also,  which  is  much  overlooked  by  speculatists,  that  a 
large  share  of  the  voluntary  acts,  are  mere  acts  of  thought  and 
exercises  of  affection,  as  in  study,  reflection,  contemplation,  invention, 
and  revery,  in  disconnexion  with  any  external  agency.    The  number 
of  topics  treated  in  so  brief  a  space  is  very  great,  and  they  are 
exhibited  with  a  completeness,  perspicuity,  and  ease,  that  render  them 
intelligible,  and  invest  them  with  interest  to  readers  of  all  classes. 


4.  Ancient  Eotpt  under  the  Pharaohs.    By  John  Kenrick,  M.A. 
In  two  volumes.    Redfield  :  New  York.     1852. 

It  is  a  remarkable  (act,  that  the  only  nations  that  have,  at  their  ori- 
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pn,  poss^>sfte«1  a  knowledpfe  of  tho  arts  nnd  a  high  degree  of  ciTilia- 
tion,  ara  th<iMi  that  fiivt  ruso  into  power  after  the  deluge.  ThoM  of 
a  later  |>erio<i  appear  to  liavc  l>eguii  in  a  rude  and  barliarous  statev 
and  huch  of  them  as  beoatne  civilizoiK  drew  their  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  of  lettent  from  tho  more  ancient  that  were  already  in  posses- 
sion  of  them.  No  instance,  at  least,  \»  known  within  the  last  three 
thousand  years,  of  a  pe^^ple's  risin«r,  by  their  own  unaided  exertiODs, 
from  a  Htatt*  of  rudeness  to  a  high  grade  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment;  nor,  were  all  who  now  dwell  in  the  circuit  of  the  Christian 
world  Btruck  from  lift',  ia  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
remaining  }M>pulati(»n  of  Africa,  of  Northern  Asia,  the  northern  ami 
southern  extremes  of  thi.s  continent,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceauis  would  ever  emerge  from  their  present  debased 
condition.  The  first  nations,  however,  appear,  at  the  earliest  date  to 
which  they  can  l>e  traced,  to  have  bcon  as  familiar  witli  the  aits,  ud 
to  have  reaclioil  as  high  a  measure  of  cultivation,  as  at  seTcral  cen- 
turies later.  The  Egyptians  and  the  riioenicians,  Uie  inhabitants  of 
Meso)x>tamia  nnd  of  liiiulostan,  were  in  possesion,  to  all  nppea^ 
aniHi,  at  their  origin,  of  a  great  variety  t>f  useful  inventions,  and  had 
as  large  a  kuowkslge  of  letters,  of  mec'hanics,  of  chemistry^  of  h«s- 
Imndry,  and  of  apchitcoture,  and  as  settled  a  civil  polity,  m  a 
half  dozen  centuries  afterwards.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for, 
unless  they  drew  Uieir  arts,  learning,  and  civil  institutions  from  their 
J4noeslors  beyond  the  lU>o<l  i 

m 

Thesi'  volumes  jjreseiit  a  very  aconrato,  comprehensive,  and  int€^ 
n-stiiig  view  of  ilnj  eharaeter,  |K»lity,  arts,  monuments,  and  history  of 
tlit^  mi>Nt  remarkable  of  thosu  tir^t  nations,  the  Egyptians.  The 
author  tirst  <lepieU<  the  geography  of  Eg>-pt,  it»  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, and  tho  sites  and  renuiins  of  the  ancient  cities ;  next,  the 
]>eop!e  and  language,  their  .'igricultural,  mechanical,  commercial,  and 
warlike  pursuits ;  their  life,  manners,  and  dress  :  their  tine  arts,  their 
Ivttors,  and  s^-ietico  :  llicir  religious  doctrines  and  rites ;  their  modes  of 
sepulture,  and  iiuiijly  their  ci\il  polity  and  history,  down  to  tlie  era 
i>f  tho  l*t«»lemios  in  the  thinl  century  l>cfuro  Christ;  and  tliey  are 
treated  with  excellent  ju>lgnient.  Mr.  Konrick  indulges  in  none  of 
the  r.'isl)  assun)pti<.»ns  and  crude  declamation  which  have  defaced  the 
piigtjs  of  many  who  have  written,  especially  on  the  arts  and  tlie 
<'hronulogy  of  that  {K-opIf.  lie  is  never  sn]>erticial.  He  makes  him- 
self master  of  all  the  «]Uestionj«  lie  discus>es,  forms  his  opinions  with 
caution,  and  express's  tlieni  with  modesty.  His  style  is  perspicuous 
and  neat;  liis  descM[>tioi!s  sufficiently  full,  and  his  narrative  clear 
and  raT>i.l.  TIies«»  are  hitxh  merits;  and  they  render  his  work  better 
ud.Hpicd  tu  yield  the  readier  tlio   information   and  entertainment  he 
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seeks   in   such   a    history,   than    anv    other  with    which    we   are 
acquainted. 


5.  AxciKNT  (?iiinsTi.\siTY  ExEMiMjFiKD  in  thp  Private,  Domestic, 
Social,  anil  Civil  Life  of  the  Primitive  Christians  and  in  the  Insti- 
tutions, Offices,  Ordinances,  and  Rites  of  the  Church.  By  Lyman 
Coleman.     Pliiladelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  d;  Co.     1862. 

TiiK  efforts  that  are  now  making  to  load  the  Protestant  churches  to 
adopt  the  unsoriptunil  organization,  the  false  doctrines,  and  tlio 
superstitious  worship  of  the  llomish  communion,  imder  the  pretence 
that  thoy  were  elements  of  Christianity  in  its  original  form,  and  were 
transmitted  from  the  apostolic  age,  render  it  peculiarly  important 
that  both  ministers  and  private  members  of  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations should  make  themselves  acquainteil  with  the  genuine  faith, 
manners,  usages,  an<l  worship  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  innovations  introduced  from  time  to  time,  that 
finally  issued  in  the  tyrannies,  corruptions,  and  apostasy  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hierarchies.  Nu  one  without  this  intimate  know- 
ledge, drawn  from  the  monuments  that  survive  of  those  eafly  ages,  can 
appreciate  the  enonnity  of  the  pretence  tliat  the  Catholic  caricature 
of  Christianity  is  its  original  form  ;  or  see  how  the  doctrine  witli 
which  the  modern  Komanizers  begin, — that  the  fathers  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  are  to  be  taken  as  authoritative 
expositors  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  notions  and  practict^s 
which  they  sanctioned,  be  considered  as  transmitted  from  tlie  apostles, 
— naturally  an<l  nect'ssarily  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  errors,  super- 
fktitions,  and  idolatries  that  now  form  the  great  features  of  the 
Romish  religion.  This  volume  funiisbes  tliat  information.  Dr. 
Coleman  has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject ; 
and  presents  a  minute  and  vivid  picture  of  the  chanicteristics  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  ages  in  their  domestic,  religious,  and  civil  rela- 
tions ;  of  the  original  constitution  (»f  the  churches,  and  the  changes 
that  were  soon  wrought  in  their  organization ;  of  the  order,  preroga- 
tives, and  manners  of  the  clergy  ;  (»f  their  worship,  sacraments,  rites. 
ceremoni«'s,  and  discipline:  of  tlu'ir  edifices  and  sacred  places  ;  their 
usages  in  re>pect  to  marriage,  festivals,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead: 
and  the  various  fals«»  notions,  superstitions,  and  debasing  practices 
with  which  they  at  length  Invame  infected.  Every  topic  of  moment 
within  the  wide  compass  of  these  subjects  is  treat etl  by  him  with 
sufHcieiit  fulness,  and  his  sUitements  are  sustain^Ml  by  the  most  ample 
authoritio>.     The  work  is  not  only  eminently  adapted  to  the  use  of 
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thoee  in  the  sacred  office;  but  the  variety,  particiilarity,  and 
novelty,  in  many  instances,  of  the  information  it  contains,  and  the 
ease  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  detailed,  will  render  it  lar  more  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  readers  generally,  than  ordinary  church 
histories. 


6.  History  op  Providinob,  as  Manifested  in  Scripture ;  or,  Facts 
from  Scripture  illustrative  of  the  Government  of  God.  By  Alex* 
ander  Carson,  LLD.    New  York :  Edward  Fletcher.     1852. 

The  author  details  a  great  series  of  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  the  direction  of  which  the  hand  of  God  appeared  con- 
spicuously, for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  sway  he  exerts  over  all 
the  occurrences  of  life ;  the  means  by  which  he  tries  and  delivers  his 
people  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  he  employs  the  agency  of  his  crea- 
tures to  accomplish  his  purposes.  The  articles,  short  and  spirited, 
abound  with  acute  and  striking  remarks,  and  are  adapted  to  leave  a 
deep  impression  of  the  universality,  wisdom,  and  graciousness  of 
God's  providence,  and  the  certainty  that  all  the  great  futurities  he 
has  revealed  are  to  meet  a  full  accomplishment  at  their  proper 
time. 


7.** Dauohters  of  China;  or.  Sketches  of  DomesUc  Life  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  By  Eliza  J.  Gillett  Bridgman.  New  York: 
R.  Carter  <k  Brothers.     1863. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  incidents  that  occurred  during 
five  or  six  years  of  Mrs.  Bridgman*s  residence  in  China  as  a  mission- 
ary ;  giving  many  details  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  Chineie 
women  especially  ;  and  indicating  a  hopeful  prospect  that  many  of 
them  may  be  brought  at  length  to  the  knowledge  and  reception  of 
the  gospel. 
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Art.  L — The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Calvin,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Paul  Henry,  D.D.  By  Henry 
Stebbins,  D.D.,  F.RS.  In  two  volumes.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

BY  R  W.  DICKINSON,  D.D. 

We  confess  an  emotion  of  pity  for  any  one  who  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  decide  whether  the  Beformation  was  a 
blessing  or  curse  to  the  world.  But  very  differently  do.  we 
regard  those  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  who  presume  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  actors  in  the  Beformation,  without  having 
duly  acquainted  themselves  with  the  &cts  in  their  history. 
It  is  discreditable  not  to  have  some  information  respecting 
that  period ;  and  it  is  easier  to  fall  in  with  current  notions 
than  to  search  authentic  documents,  and  form  an  enlightened 
judgment  There  are  men,  too,  who  hug  their  prejudices, 
and  would  rather  side  with  the  interests  of  sect,  than 
institute  an  impartial  inquiry  for  themselves,  or  do  jus- 
tice to  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  Beformation.  Some 
minds,  moreover,  are  so  hedged  round  by  ghostly  traditions ; 
80  penfolded  in  their  own  ecclesiastical  inclosure,  that  they 
never  look  beyond  to  the  general  interest  of  the  church,  and 
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of  coarse  dogmatic&llj  discourage  all  inquiries  which  might 
possibly  disturb  their  bigoted  self-complacency. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  we  are  in  a  more  favorable  po- 
'  sition  for  accurately  ascertaining,  and  candidly  weighing, 
and  justly  settling  the  character  and  claims,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  those  whose  united  labors  resulted  in  the  fie- 
formation  of  the  church.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  not  in  relation  to  the  most  conspicuous  Beformeia — those 
whose  names  are  respectively  associated  with  our  different 
church  organizations.  The  same  conflicting  interests  which 
served  to  warp  the  judgment  of  a  past  age  in  relation  to 
such  men  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  Cranmer  and  Knos^  still 
exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  between  different  denomi* 
nations  of  Christians ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  same  spirit 
that  actuated  the  Reformers  themselves,  can  lead  us  to  feel 
towards  them  as  they  felt  towards  one  another.  Greatly  more 
just  were  they  to  each  other  than  the  modem  representatives 
of  their  views  are  to  their  respective  characters.  Though 
occupying  different  fields  of  labor,  well  did  they  know 
one  another ;  and  having  the  same  great  interest  alike  at 
heart,  most  intimate  and  endearing  was  their  Christian  fellow* 
ship.  But  we,  in  consequence  of  conflicting  denominational 
interests,  have  in  general  failed  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
them,  except  so  far  as  the  authority  of  their  names  may  in 
turn  be  rendered  subservient  to  our  opposing  sectarian  ends. 
Had  we  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  m&ter  spirits 
of  that  eventful  era,  we  should  more  truly  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  toils  and  trials ;  or  did  we  ourselves  only  feel 
more  for  the  honor  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  church, 
we  should  be  more  discriminating  in  our  judgments  of  men 
who  amid  the  flames  of  persecution  bore  witness  to  the  truth. 
Instead  of  rejecting  their  conclusions,  we  should  weigh  well 
their  reasons ;  instead  of  magnifying  their  errors,  celebrate 
their  virtues ;  and  instead  of  censuring  them  for  any  hasty 
word,  or  violent  expression  that  may  have  escaped  their  lips, 
praise  Ood  that  they  were  neither  exasperated  to  madness, 
nor  terrified  into  apostasy.  How,  indeed,  can  we  rise  to  an 
adequate  judgment  of  those  who  then  did  battle  for  truth 
against  a  world  in  arms  to  maintain  the  suprenfacy  of  error; 
we,  who  have  no  one  to  molest  or  to  make  us  afraid ;  we,  in 
whose  Jiearts  the  love  of  truth  burns  so  feebly  that  all  our 
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efforts  to  advance  Christ's  cause  are  but  iitful  and  faint;  we, 
who  can  form  but  little  conception  of  the  heroism  of  those 
times,  when  men  could  prefer  being  thrown  headlong  from 
a  lofty  tower  rather  than  kiss  the  cross,  and  even  tender 
women  submit  to  all  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  and  the  agonies 
of  the  stake,  rather  than  forswear  Christ. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  should  be  studied  with  a 
disposition  not  unlike  that  which  we  bring  to  the  study 
of  God's  word ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  God's  pro- 
vidence. If  his  word  be  read  with  either  a  prejudiced  or  a 
sceptical  mind,  what  will  be  the  result  but  the  adoption  of 
perverted  views,  or  the  rejection  of  the  truth  ?  And  so  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  if  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  our  sectarian  biases,  and  of  our  disbelief  in  God's 
providence,  we  shall  rise  from  its  perusal  neither  better  nor 
wiser  men ;  prepared  neither  to  advance  nor  to  defend  the 
troth,  neither  to  profit  by  past  errors,  nor  to  imitate  past 
virtues. 

If  to  do  injustice  to  Paul  were  an  outrage  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  it  were  hardly  less  so  to  asperse  those 
whom  God  raised  up  for  the  especial  purpose  of  rescuing  his 
word  from  the  thraldom  and  the  corruptions  of  papal  Rome. 
We  cannot  respond  to  flattery,  without  being  ourselves  flat- 
terers ;  nor  endorse  calumny  without  convicting  ourselves  of 
fiUsehood.  Where  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness 
are  concerned,  we  cannot  be  too  devoid  of  all  selfish  and 
malign  feelings.  If  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  "envy, 
wrath,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness"  towards  those  around 
na,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  prefer  the  same  petition  when 
we  come  to  investigate  the  history  of  men  '*  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  A  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Reformers,  we  cannot  but  think,  would  promote  a  greater 
harmony  of  view  in  relation  to  their  characters  and  doings  ; 
while  the  cultivation  of  a  better  spirit  in  studying  their 
history  would  be  a  more  favorable  indication  of  the  state  of 
religion,  and  an  omen  for  good  to  the  cause  of  our  common 
Christianity. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  Reformation  has  been  viewed 
with  a  distinct  reference  to  Calvin.  Heretofore  all  bio- 
graphical notices  of  him  have  been  brief  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  all  representations  of  him  either  fanatically  abusive  or 
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extravagantly  laudatory.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  oontro- 
yersy  led  Protestants  of  different  commonions  either  to  mag- 
nify the  failings  of  the  Beformers,  or  to  deny  and  oonoeal 
them ;  so  long  as  it  was  common  to  judge  of  any  particular 
church  organization  from  the  character  of  the  man  with  whose 
memory  it  is  popularly  identified,  it  was  impossible  that  Cal- 
vin should  be  justly  regarded  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 
We  have  at  last  begun  to  perceive  that  no  system  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  either  the  virtues  or  the  faults  of  him  whose 
name  it  may  bear ;  that  all  evangelical  churches  have  indeed 
but  a  sandy  foundation,  if  they  rest  on  nothing  else  but  the 
names  and  merits  of  the  Beformers;  and  above  all,  that  we 
cannot  with  very  marked  consistency  censure  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  those  times,  while  we  ourselves  remain  in 
discreditable  ignorance,  and  pertinaciously  cherish  the  bit- 
terest prejudices.  Ultraists,  perhaps,  there  will  ever  be — 
they  who,  owing  to  either  an  illogical  faculty,  an  essentially 
narrow  understanding,  or  a  bad  heart,  must,  as  it  were  of 
necessity,  assail  or  disparage  all  who  cannot  accord  with 
their  assumptions,  or  saccumb  to  their  dogmatism.  Still, 
with  the  progress  of  science  and  letters,  and  with  the  diSBii- 
sion  of  scriptural  knowledge  and  of  a  Christian  spirit,  there 
has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  interchange  views,  and 
canvass  sentiments,  and  ascertain  truth,  in  relation  to  all 
matters  which  either  time  has  obscured,  or  prejudice  pe^ 
verted.  When  so  many  minds  are  competent  to  the  task  of 
historic  inquiry,  and  of  weighing  evidence ;  when,  too^  so 
many  respond  in  their  views  of  the  great  essential  principles 
of  Christianity,  bigotry  can  do  little  else  than  expose  its  own 
pitiable  spleen,  while  sinister  motives  must  defeat  their  end. 
The  work  before  us  could  hardly  have  been  written  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  church ;  or,  if  it  had,  the  mind  of  the 
church  would  scarcely  have  been  prepared  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  We  regard  it^  therefore,  as  opportune — greatly  in 
advance  of  all  preceding  writers,  though  not  in  every  respect 
supplying  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  memoir  of  so  re- 
markable a  man.  And  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope 
which  the  author  has  expressed,  "that  it  may  serve  to  awaken 
attention  not  only  to  the  genius  of  Calvin,  but  to  the  man 
himself,  whom  the  world  has  so  long  misrepresented;  and 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  him  in  his  proper 
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character,  without  any  attempt  to  tidom  it,  but  with  the 
same  conscientious  regard  to  truth  which  he  himself  would 
have  displayed  had  he  written  his  own  life." 

As  a  history,  it  is  less  interesting  than  that  of  Luther,  but 
equally  important  and  more  suggestive;  less  adapted  to 
awaken  religious  emotions  among  the  people,  but  more  fitted 
to  stimulate  the  inquiries  and  direct  the  energies  of  thinking 
minds.  There  was  little  in  Calvin's  character  to  attract 
popular  admiration,  and  there  is.  less  in  his  life  that  may  be 
worked  up  for  popular  effect : — no  convent  to  which  we  may 
trace  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  and  there  witness  the 
struggles  of  a  soul  groping  its  way  through  the  mists  of  papal 
errors  up  to  light  and  peace ;  no  secluded  castle  in  which  he 
is  imprisoned,  and  left  for  years  to  his  own  meditations  and 
studies;  no  Diet  before  which  he  boldly  and  sublimely 
avows  his  simple  faith  in  God's  word ;  no  visions  and  vigils, 
BO  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  circumambulations  for  alms, 
such  as  attracted  the  vulgar  gaze  to  Loyola ;  none  of  the 
trappings  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  rule,  nor  the  smiles  of 
royal  patronage,  which  secured  to  Cranmer  both  influence 
and  renown.  His  life  is'strikingly  marked  by  the  absence  of 
all  that  is  either  dramatic  or  romantic,  either  tasteful  or  sen- 
timental. Still,  the  author  has  so  interwoven  Calvin's  life 
with  Calvin's  times,  that  our  interest  in  the  latter  extends  to 
the  former,  and  we  find  ourselves  led  on  from  considering 
the  complicated  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  men  and 
events  of  his  day,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  man  himself 
in  all  his  robust  intellectuality  and  rugged  truthfulness,  his 
steadfastness  of  will,  his  transparent  candor,  his  simple  yet 
laborious  life,  his  sublime  death-bed  scene,  the  fruits  of  his 
ripened  learning  and  holy  faith,  the  influence  of  his  preaclf- 
ing,  his  writings,  and  his  example  on  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a 
variety  of  personages — the  chivalric  Luther,  the  sturdy  Zwin- 
gle,  and  the  faithful  Bullinger;  Farel,  the  intrepid  herald; 
Melancthon,  the  "  beloved  brother;"  and  the  equally  amiable, 
though  more  courageous  Beza.  Then  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
Bucer,  whose  services  were  so  valuable,  and  of  Cranmer, 
who  afterwards  so  nobly  atoned  for  his  "guilty  hand,"  and 
of  Knox,  who  bore  himself  so  valiantly  in  the  great  battle 
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of  the  church's  freedom.  Here,  too,  is  seen  the  elegant 
Erasmus,  the  liberal  Socinus,  with  others  of  like  sentiments 
and  not  dissimilar  policy,  and  more  conspicuously  than  aU 
other  errorists,  the  unhappy  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
Servetus.  Meanwhile,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  Calvin  through 
all  the  relations  of  his  eventful  life ;  to  see  him  in  his  house, 
in  his  study,  in  his  pulpit,  in  the  council-chamber,  in  his 
works,  in  his  controversies,  in  his  various  correspondenoee^ 
in  his  sympathies  with  the  suffering  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
in  the  company  of  his  friends  and  while  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, in  his  all  but  superhuman  efforts  to  reform  the  church 
in  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  correct  the  evils  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  obviously  a  work  of  great  research,  and  on  the  whole 
reliable,  candid,  and  fair ;  though,  as  a  life  of  Calvin,  too 
much  in  favor  of  him  to  gratify  his  enemies,  and  too  little  to 
satisfy  his  over-zealous  friends.  If  Dr.  Stebbins's  translation 
were  exact  in  every  particular,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  we  should  still  be  constrained  to  differ  from  the  author 
in  some  of  his  comments,  as  in  those  places  where  he  adverts 
to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  distinction  between  the 
Calvinistic  form  of  the  Presbyterian  system  and  that  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  where  he  favors  the  invidious  insinu- 
ation that  Calvin,  as  president  or  moderator  of  the  Consis- 
tory or  Session,  had  become  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  did  in 
this  way  virtually  recommend  the  episcopal  element.  (See 
pages  395,  401,  vol.  i.) 

From  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  (pp.  1, 413,  414,  420)  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  crosses,  to  the  desirableness  of  having 
places  of  refuge  for  the  sick  in  mind,  and  to  the  "  pious  cus- 
tom "  of  prajdng  at  any  hour  of  the  day  in  some  church,  we 
dissent  i/i  ioto.  All  such  things  are  no  more  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  with  the  genius  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  too,  he  sometimes  con- 
tradicts himself,  and  fails  in  philosophic  discrimination; 
but  we  cheerfully  concede  to  him  all  due  credit  for  his 
intention  to  furnish  his  readers  with  everything  essential  to 
a  right  judgment  of  Calvin ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  his  facts,' 
who  would  not,  with  such  men  as  Bolsec  and  Tossanus  prefer 
to  slander,  with  Audin  caricature,  or,  with  Dyer,  withhold  and 
pervert  for  private  ends.    Dr.  Ilenry  is  less  obnoxious  to  the 
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charge  of  prejudice,  because,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
it  was  his  desire  to  promote  reform,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  Bomanism  and  the  defects  of  Protestantism ;  and  as  Cal- 
vin formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  all  events  at  that  period, 
to  follow  him  through  his  course  of  varied  labors,  and  to 
unfold  his  views  rather  than  to  delineate  his  character  or 
vindicate  his  memory,  and  through  him  to  point  the  way  to 
a  wiser  and  a  nobler  future;  thus  directing  attention  to 
Calvin  as  at  once  an  example  of  living  faith,  and  an  armory 
•*  whence  weapons  may  be  drawn  for  every  Christian  in  his 
good  fight  against  all  the  powers  of  antichrist" 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  subserves  that  end. 
1.  To  show  the  victory  which  Calvin  laron  for  his  faith,  and 
which  ever  remained  the  same,  though  seen  at  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  second  edition  of  the  ''Institutes." 
%  To  trace  his  endeavor  to  frame  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  for  the  churchy  as  might  secure  its  life, 
its  holy  evangelical  life,  and  plant  it  permanently  in  the 
community.*  8.  His  efforts  to  protect  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  the  objects  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  conse- 
quence, his  severe  conflict  against  such  false  teachers  as 
Gastellio,  Westphal,  and  others,  and  which  reached  its  height 
in  the  proceedings  against  Servetus. 

We  have  followed  him  through  all  his  pages,  and  risen 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  Calvin's  integrity  and  energy 
as  a  man,  his  humility  and  fidelity  as  a  believer,  his  re* 
sources  and  exactness  as  a  scholar,  and  his  depth  and  force 
as  a  thinker.  His  outward  life  might  soon  be  told :  it  is  his 
inner  life  that  is  so  remarkable — ^the  nature  of  his  mission 
that  is  so  important,  and  yet  so  difficult  to  be  understood ; 
which  no  one  can  appreciate  who  cannot  sympathize  with  a 
spirit  fired  with  holy  zeal  in  God's  service,  and  burning  with 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  bring  the  world  "into  captivity 
unto  the  obedience  of  Christ"  Such  a  man,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  work,  could  not  but  have  been  misunderstood, 
if  not  hated,  by  multitudes  in  his  day.  They  who  had  con- 
founded libertinism  with  Protestantism,  or  mistaken  deliver- 
ance from  Rome  for  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,"  could  no  more  form  a  just  judgment  of  Calvin,  than 
if  they  had  viewed  him  through  the  medium  of  papal 
bigotry  and  superstition.    Decried  even  by  the  Lutherans  as 
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well  as  denounced  by  papists;  liated  and  reviled  by  free 
thinkers  and  volaptnaries,  and  sometimes  mistaken  and  cen- 
sured by  the  members  of  his  own  communion,  he  has  been 
exposed  to  more  obloquy,  and  suffered  more  wrongs  than 
any  other  religious  leader  of  the  Reformation.  Conscious 
of  being  the  one  marked  object  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse,  he  was  at  one  time  so  borne  down  in  spirit  that  there 
seemed  no  consolation  for  him  but  in  the  thought  that  death 
would  soon  afford  him  deliverance.  "  If  I  had  the  choice," 
said  he,  "  I  would  far  rather  submit  myself  at  once  to  be 
burnt  by  the  papists,  than  to  be  thus  lacerated,  without 
ceasing,  by  my  neighbors." 

Though  prejudices  often  sleep  in  the  grave,  and  ObItid 
may  now  be  viewed  with  a  more  candid  eye,  a  longer  time 
must  elapse,  we  fear,  before  full  justice  will  be  done  to  his 
character  and  works.  In  order  to  this  there  must  be  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Befb^ 
mation  was  founded,  and  a  purer,  wider  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Such  a  man  could  hardfy  have  lived 
in  any  age  of  the  church  without  having  warm  friends  and 
bitter  enemies ;  but  considering  the  importance  which  h«s 
been  attached  to  the  Reformation,  the  interest  with  which  it 
has  always  been  invested  in  the  view  of  Protestants,  and 
above  all,  the  inestimable  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
society  from  the  free  teachings  of  a  pure  gospel,  it  is  strange 
that  be  should  have  been  singled  out,  as  it  were,  for  peculiar 
and  envenomed  reprehension,  and  that  still  so  many  are 
unwilling  to  look  with  a  dispassionate  eye  into  the  fects  of 
his  history.  While  Luther  is  spokeji  of  with  £[iimess,  and 
often  with  commendation,  it  may  be  said  that  few  praise 
Calvin  but  with  reluctance,  nor  then  without  some  ungra- 
cious insinuation.  That  he  was  opposed,  maligned,  vilified 
by  the  papists,  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  less  than  he 
himself  must  have  anticipated,  particularly  after  he  had  pub- 
licly answered,  and  in  so  severe  a  style,  the  Pope's  hypocri- 
tical admonition  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  They  had 
indeed  more  to  fear  from  him  than  even  from  Luther.  The 
latter  had  excited  a  portentous  popular  tumult  against 
masses  and  indulgences;  but  the  former,  by  his  untiring 
efforts  to  settle  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church  upon  a 
scriptural   basis,  was  obviously  aiming  to  secure  to  it  a 
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durable  constitution.  A  popular  excitement  might  react  in 
fevor  of  the  papacy,  but  not  so  the  advancing  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  On  the  other  side,  there  were  not  a  few 
among  nominal  Protestants,  who,  though  willing  enough  to 
overthrow,  were  not  so  forward  to  re-construct ;  though  per- 
fisctlj  willing  that  justice  should  be  exercised  against  others, 
had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  justice  themselves.  To  all 
such,  whose  love  of  fireedom  had  degenerated  into  the  love 
of  licentiousness,  the  Reformation  seemed  to  be  complete 
when  masses,  and  saints'-dajs,  and  confessionals  were  done 
away.  Hence  Calvin  was  denounced  no  less  by  those  who 
had  adopted  the  popular  view  of  the  Reformation  than  by 
the  adherents  of  the  papacy.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  his  memory  has  suffered  more  firom  Protestants  than 
from  Romanists :  at  any  rate  the  prejudices  of  the  former 
have  often  been  as  gross  as  the  aspersions  of  the  latter ;  and 
in  what  way  can  this  be  satisfactorily  explained?  This  is 
the  question  which  we  propose  to  answer. 

Was  he  ambitious  ?  Any  one  may  be  obnoxious  to  such 
a  charge,  not  excepting  the  apostle  Paul  himself,  if  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  purity  and  extension  of  the  church  of 
God  is  to  be  confounded  with  the  love  of  self-exaltation. 
But  as  surely  as  that  men  are  not  always  actuated  by  that 
motive,  Calvin  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  selfish 
ambition  in  defending  doctrines  which  were  so  contrary  to 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  times;  in  pursuing  a 
course  which  demanded  increasing  toil  and  self-denial,  and 
exposed  him  more  and  more  to  obloquy.  To  have  sought 
distinction  for  its  own  sake,  would  rather  have  been  an  indi- 
cation of  insanity  in  times  when  conspicuity  in  the  Pro- 
testant cause  only  brought  upon  itself  the  heavier  burdens, 
and  secured  to  itself  the  greater  perils.  Or,  to  have  been 
swayed  in  his  efforts  to  inculcate  right  views  of  faith  and 
practice,  by  a  supreme  desire  to  rule  the  church,  is  a  suppo- 
sition which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  submission  of  his 
own  will  to  the  teachings  of  God's  word,  and  his  habitual 
endeavors  to  make  that  word  the  arbiter  in  all  disputes. 
**  Bishop  of  Geneva,"  he  was  invidiously  called,  but  it  is  yet 
to  be  proved  that  he  sought  the  oflSce  of  a  prelatical  bishop. 
A  pope,  too,  he  was  often  sarcastically  denominated,  but  it 
was  solely  in  consequence  of  his  resolute  effort  to  establish 
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the  faith  of  the  church  on  the  basis  of  God's  written  word, 
and  with  it  the  church's  unity.  K  a  pope,  he  was  so  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  term,  as  an  apostolic  champion  of 
the  truth.  Conscious  of  a  new  life  within  him,  feeling  the 
hand  of  a  mightier  will  than  his  own  ever  pressing  him 
onward,  and  possessing  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  sodi 
as  are  seldom  seen  united,  "Calvin's  greatness  was  his 
fate" — the  greatness  of  the  few  whom  God  has  raised  up  to 
deliver  his  church  in  times  of  trial — whose  motives  have 
ever  been  suspected  because  they  are  above  the  sensual 
judgment,  and  whose  characters  have  been  mistaken  because 
of  the  vastness  of  the  tasks  to  which  they  were  called. 

It  is  obvious  that  had  Calvin  remained  in  the  Bomiah 
communion,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  risen  to  the 
loftiest  honors.  Descended  from  honorable  lineage,  enjoying 
from  his  childhood  the  benefit  of  a  learned  education, 
brought  up  with  the  children  of  one  of  the  noblest  families, 
and  by  his  eighteenth  year  receiving  the  tonsure,  and  in- 
vested with  the  living  of  Marteville ;  at  a  time,  too,  when 
Eome  stood  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  some  one  who  could 
plausibly  defend  her  dogmas,  never  had  man  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  an  ambitious  desire  than  young  Calvin. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  discover  the  errors  of  the  Catholic 
church  than  he  resigned  his  benefice ;  and  no  sooner  did 
he,  by  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  attain  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  than,  contrary  to  his  father's  plans, 
he  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law,  laid  his  account  with 
parental  displeasure,  with  the  contempt  of  his  relatives,  with 
the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Eomanists,  with  a  life  of  toil 
and  suffering,  and  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  If  he  was  ambitious,  that  seal 
of  his  representing  a  hand  holding  out  a  burning  hearty  most 
clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  his  ambition : — "  I  give  thee 
all  I  I  keep  back  nothing  for  myself!'' — such  a  lofty  pur- 
pose as  directs  and  fires  all  one's  energies  when  God's  Spirit 
changes  the  heart,  and  moulds  it  for  his  especial  service. 
No  worldly  motives,  no  relative  endearments,  no  selfish 
suggestions,  can  blunt  or  stay  the  one  grand  conviction  of 
truth  and  duty.  So  Vico,  who  afterwards  became  the  friend 
of  Calvin,  though  descended  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Caraccioli,  and  brought  up  in  the  court  of  an  emperor,  and 
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surrounded  by  all  that  ministered  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
the  worldly  mind,  overcame  all  temptations,  resisted  all 
persuasions,  left  father,  mother,  wife  and  children,  his  lordly 
palace,  the  court  and  its  attractions,  to  become  an  exile,  to 
endure  poverty  and  want,  and  to  become  an  object  of  aver- 
sion even  to  his  friends— exclaiming,  as  ho  made  the  sacri- 
fice, "  I  can  now,  0  Lord,  deny  myself— blessed  be  banish- 
ment^ and  the  cross,  which  tear  me  from  t^e  vanities  and 
sins  of  the  world."  But  as  in  his  case,  so  in  that  of  Calvin ; 
it  was  not  ambition ;  it  was  what  the  world  is  ever  slow  to 
admit,  because  it  can  form  no  conception  of  the  victory  won 
by  God's  Spirit — ^it  was  the  triumph  of  grace  over  nature. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  then,  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
avaricious;  yet  he  was  accused  of  being  so.  "People," 
said  he,  in  his  preface  to  the  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
**  circulate  ridiculous  rumors  respecting  my  treasures  and 
my  wealthy  sort  of  life."  But  although  there  was  nothing 
monkish  in  his  life,  his  mode  of  living  was  the  extreme  of 
simplicity ;  and  though  his  stipend  was  uniformly  small,  he 
would  accept  no  present  from  a  friend,  except  for  the  poor, 
and  gained  but  little  from  the  publication  of  his  books.  He 
would  receive  nothing  without  rendering  an  equivalent — 
and  rather  than  not  live  on  what  was  his  own,  would  sell 
his  books  to  meet  an  exigency.  To  incur  as  little  expense 
as  possible  either  in  the  way  of  dress,  or  of  living — to 
receive  no  more  than  was  exactly  his  due — to  meet  every 
just  claim — to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  suf- 
fisring — to  set  an  example  of  frugality,  and  of  justice,  and 
charity,  was  his  aim ;  and  notwithstanding  the  aspersions  of 
his  enemies,  it  appears  that  at  his  death  all  his  possessions 
amounted  to  only  200  dollars,  together  with  a  silver  goblet, 
the  only  present  he  ever  accepted,  and  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  brother. 

In  like  manner  we  might  show  from  our  author's  nume- 
rous authorities  that  he  was  neither  equivocal  in  his  policy, 
nor  underhanded  in  his  measures ;  neither  selfish  nor  cow- 
ardly; neither  unamiable  nor  unfriendly;  neither  illiberal 
nor  implacable.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  could  not  endure  subtilties,  and  never  em- 
ployed dissimulation ;  that  he  was  at  once  open  and  honor- 
able, generous,  sympathizing,  and  void  of  fear ;  susceptible 
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of  the  purest  friendship  and  sincerest  love;  forward  to 
forgive  any  personal  insult  or  injury,  to  acknowledge  merit, 
to  appreciate  kindness,  to  welcome  co-operation  in  every  good 
word  and  work ;  and,  where  a  perverse  will  was  not  appa- 
rent, slow  to  make  even  theological  differences  and  distinc- 
tions a  sufficient  cause  for  separation.  A  man  to  whom 
such  characters  as  Farel,  and  Viret,  and  Bezi^  were  bound 
by  ties  of  the  profoundest  respect  and  the  wannest  regard, 
could  not  have  been  unsocial  and  morose.  A  man,  with 
whom  Martyr,  and  Bucer,  and  BuUinger,  and  Gualter,  and 
John  'X  Lasco,  not  to  speak  of  many  others,  labored  in  one 
spirit,  and  with  one  aim,  could  not  have  been  narrow  in  his 
views,  or  sectarian  in  his  feelings ;  nor  could  Calvin  have 
been  so  kind  in  his  treatment  of  the  Italian  refUgees,  or  so 
indulgent  to  Socinus,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  excellent 
man,  struggling  to  find  the  truth,  had  he  been  the  gloomy 
fanatic — the  hard-hearted  and  bigoted  persecutor,  his  ene- 
mies have  been  ever  wont  to  represent  him. 

Melancthon  and  Beza  were  men  of  remarkably  bland 
tempers  and  fascinating  manners,  and  in  comparison  with 
them,  Calvin's  natural  dLS|)osition  appears  to  disadvantage. 
Compared  too  with  Luther,  he  is  less  hearty,  less  social,  and 
in  no  wise  jovial ;  with  Farcl  less  impulsive ;  or  with  Martyr 
and  (Ecolamj)adius,  less  calm  and  gentle;  but  in  all  the 
virtues  that  make  home  a  retreat  from  the  storm  without,  in 
all  the  qualities  which  command  respect  for  character, 
give  weight  to  counsels,  secure  confidence  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  enlist  the  sympathy  of  noble  minds,  Calvin  will 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  any  of  the  names  which 
signalize  and  adorn  the  era  of  the  Reformation  ;  while  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  science  of  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the 
interpretation  of  God's  word — in  his  profound  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  source  of  living 
faith — in  his  intense  conscientiousness,  and  undoubting  con- 
victions of  tlic  truth,  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  unity  in  the 
faith — in  the  severity  of  his  studies,  the  vast  extent  of  his 
correspondence,  the  high  order  of  his  works,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  labors — in  all  that  indicates  the  strongest 
power  of  thought  and  of  will,  and  the  movement  of  a  true 
man — in  all  that  tells  us  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter,"  of  fixith  over  sense,  of  grace  over  nature — John 
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Calvin  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  great  and  good  men 
of  that  period  in  the  church's  history. 

Such,  however,  is  the  prejudice  which  the  bare  mention 
of  bis  name  not  unfrequentlj  awakens,  that  any  favorable 
judgment  respecting  him,  will,  by  some,  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  only  a  partial  view  of  his  character  and  life ;  but 
the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  the  obloquy  which  was 
heaped  on  him,  and  the  feelings  of  aversion  with  which  hid 
memory  has  been  so  often  and  so  long  regarded,  all  admit  of 
a  satisfactory  explanation — one,  too,  that  serves  to  exhibit  his 
mental  and  moral  lineaments  in  a  stronger  light ;  to  evince, 
the  earnestness,  and  clearness,  and  scientific  order  of  his 
thoughts,  the  impregnable  strength  of  his  decisions,  the  wide 
sweep  of  his  sympathies  and  solicitudes,  his  love  of  truth, 
and  purity,  and  order,  and  unity — the  vigilance  as  well  as 
the  energy  of  his  zeal,  and  his  passionate  abhorrence  of  all 
that  tended  to  pervert  God's  word,  or  obscure  the  glory  of 
his  name. 

The  difference  in  Calvin's  position  from  that  of  Luther 

has  not  been  clearly  considered,  or  the  latter  would  not  have 

been  so  oflen  applauded  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former. 

Weary  of  life  and  of  the  conflict,  Luther  lefl  the  stage,  at 

the  very  time  when  the  Protestant  cause  stood  most  in  need 

of  a  master  mind  and  a  dauntless  spirit,  when  misshapen 

views  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  heaven-born 

truth,  when  discordant  elements  were  to  be  harmonized  and 

melted  into  love  and  peace,  when  lawless  passions  were  to 

be  curbed  and  regulated,  when  secret  machinations,  and  false 

professions,  and  rival  interests,  and  internal    dissensions 

threatened  the  loss   of  all   that   had  been  so  gloriously 

achieved.    Following  Luther  into  the  field,  Calvin  was  in 

point  of  time  second  in  the  cause;  and  as  such,  there  was  for 

him  less  renown,  less  enthusiasm,  but  if  possible,  greater 

responsibility,  greater  expense  of  feeling,  and  incomparably 

more   difficulty   and    trial — dangers    less    formidable,  but 

no  less  real ;  a  task  less  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world, 

but  demanding  a  depth  and  reach  of  thought  to  which  the 

German,  Reformer,  with  all  his  livipg  energy,  was  unequal. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  watchword  of  Luther  was  war, 

that  of  the  other  was,  order.    The  movement  of  the  former 

was  aggressive ;  that  of  the  latter,  defensive.    The  one  burst 
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the  shackles  which  Popery  had  thrown  around  the  Bihle, 
and  laid  it  open,  by  virtue  of  his  translation,  to  be  known 
and  read  by  all  his  countrymen ;  the  other  penetrated  criti- 
cally into  its  meaning,  rejected  whatever  did  not  agree  with 
it,  and  aimed  to  reform  the  faith  as  well  as  order  of  the 
church,  solely  according  to  its  standard.  The  one  a  bold 
and  fearless  soldier,  braving  alike  both  pope  and  devil; 
the  other  a  counsellor,  learned  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel, 
comprehensive  as  well  as  discriminating  in  his  views,  always 
true  in  intent,  if  not  in  fact,  to  the  statute  book  of  heaven. 
Whatever  their  individual  peculiarities,  both  were  alike 
earnest,  heroic  spirits ;  yet  their  work,  though  in  heart  the 
same,  was  dififercnt  in  direction ;  and  hence,  the  one  enjoyed 
admiration  and  gratitude,  while  the  other  encountered  criti- 
cism and  blame. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  these  two  men,  though  the  great- 
est of  their  kind  and  engaged  in  the  same  great  work,  should 
not  synchronously  appear  in  the  same  country.  Though 
identical  in  their  opposition  to  Eome,  and  in  their  faith  in 
God's  word,  yet  such  were  their  characteristic  differences, 
that  in  all  probability  they  could  not  have  lived  together. 
Alike  resolute — the  one  from  the  strength  of  his  character, 
the  other  from  the  force  of  his  reason  ;  alike  firm — the  one 
from  fearlessness,  the  other  from  decision — neither  would 
have  yielded  in  any  social  disputation  that  might  have 
occurred,  and  a  separation  would  have  ensued,  detrimental 
to  the  cause  which  they  alike  loved,  and  for  which  neither 
held  his  life  dear  unto  himself.  Even  Melancthon  sometimes 
found  himself  in  a  painful  position,  not  coinciding  in  all  par- 
ticulars with  Doctor  Martin's  views,  and  yet,  unwilling  to 
oppose  him  in  debate,  not  daring  to  dissent  from  him  in  bis 
sweeping  condemnation  of  Zwingle,  and  yet  so  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  breach  which  Luther's  violence  had  caused, 
that  he  longed  "to  retreat  quietly  into  his  own  soul,  and 
there  endeavor  to  find  that  freedom  of  conscience  which  he 
could  not  enjoy  under  the  guardianship  of  Luther." 

The  infirmities  of  age,  acting  on  a  mind  characteristically 
self-confident,  and  through  success  in  its  various  fconflicts, 
not  only  with  the  Eomanists,  but  with  the  Anabaptists,  ren- 
dered at  last  dogmatic  and  overbearing,  probably  enhanced 
the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  made  it  more  hazardous  to 
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differ  from  him — more  diflBcult  even  to  approacli  him. 
Hence,  Melancthon  had  not  the  courage  to  lay  Calvin's 
letter  before  Luther,  though  the  only  one  that  he  ever  wrote 
to  him,  and  this  was  in  relation  to  the  Zurichers — a  letter 
oonched  in  terms  of  the  most  Christian  courtesy,  and  indicat- 
ing his  great  deference  to  the  German  Reformer.  Shortly 
before  Luther's  death  he  wrote  to  BuHinger,  adjuring  him 
to  treat  the  great  man  with  respect 

^  For  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  Luther  assails  not  only  you,  but  all 
of  US  with  horrible  abuse.  Now  I  can  scarcely  ask  you  to  be  silent. 
•  .  .  .  I  wish,  however,  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood,  in 
the  first  place,  how  great  a  man  Luther  is ;  by  what  extraordinary 
gifts  he  is  distinguished ;  and  with  what  energy  of  soul,  with  what 
perseverance,  with  what  ability  and  success  he  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  day  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  and  to 
SKtend  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  I  have  already 
often  said,  that  were  he  to  call  me  a  devil,  I  should  still  continue  to 
nnerate  him  as  a  chosen  servant  of  God,  uniting  with  extraordinary 
virtues  some  great  failings.  Would  to  heaven  that  he  had  striven 
more  to  subdue  those  tempests  of  feeling  which  he  has  so  continu- 
ally allowed  to  break  forth  I  Would  that  he  had  only  employed 
that  violence,  so  natural  to  him,  against  the  enemies  of  truth,  and 
not  against  the  servants  of  God!  Would  that  he  had  exercised 
more  care  to  discover  his  own  defects !  Unhappily  there  was  too 
great  a  crowd  of  flatterers  about  him,  who  added  still  more  to  the 
self-confidence  peculiar  to  his  nature.  It  is  even  our  duty  to  view 
hot  fiiilings  in  such  a  light,  that  we  may  the  more  properiy  estimate 
his  extraordinary  gifts.  I  b^  you,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  do  with  one  of  the  first  servants  of  Christ,  with  one  to 
whom  we  all  owe  much  P — Vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

Had  Calvin  been  treated  with  the  indulgence  which  he  thus 
urged  should  be  exercised  towards  Luther,  with  what  differ- 
ent sentiments  would  his  name  have  been  transmitted  I  Im- 
perfections cleave  to  the  best  of  men.  In  relation  to  these 
two,  the  faults  of  the  one,  though  in  some  respects  different, 
were  no  greatet  than  the  faults  of  the  other.  Luther's 
indignation  against  the  Zwinglians  was  so  greatly  excited 
because  of  his  impression  that  their  doctrine  annihilated  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrament.  Having  no  sympathy  with 
their  views,  he  had  but  little  patience  with  any  one  who 
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veDtured  to  show  wherein  they  were  scriptnrallj  right  and 
he  himself  was  wrong.  It  is  not  improbable  that  fi)r  a 
moment  Luther  might  have  been  irritated  against  Calvin,  but 
it  could  have  been  only  for  the  moment  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  as  Zwingle,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  sacrament,  so  Luther,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  waa^of  one  faith  and  one  mind  with  Calvin* 
It  is  certain  that  he  never  regarded  his  Grenevan  brother  as 
holding  either  dangerous. or  heretical  notions,  and  quite  pro- 
bable that  he  ultimately  viewed  his  doctrine  as  fitted  to 
restore  union  to  the  distracted  church.  In  his  well  known 
letter  to  Bucer,  in  1539,  he  sent  Calvin  his  greeting,  whose 
"  Institutes' '  he  had  read  cum  singulari  voluptate.  Of  Calvin's 
answer  to  Sadolet's  address  to  the  Genevese,  he  remarkedi 
"  This  writing  has  hands  and  feet,  and  I  rejoice  that  God  has 
called  up  such  people,  who,  if  it  be  his  will,  may  give  the 
final  blow  to  the  Papacy,  and*  finish  by  his  help  what  I  have 
commenced  against  anti-christ"  When  the  bookseller  al 
Wittemberg  handed  him  Calvin's  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  is  stated,  that  after  examining  it,  he  said  to  Kanrioe 
"This  is  certainly  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  I  might 
well  have  intrusted  the  whole  aflFair  of  this  controversy  to 
him  from  the  beginning.  I  confess  my  part.  If  my  oppo- 
nents had  done  the  like,  we  should  soon  have  been  recon- 
ciled." And  not  long  before  his  death,  he  remarked  to  Me- 
lancthon,  who  had  proposed  to  him  the  publication  of  some 
pacific  treatise,  *^I  have  thought  anxiously  on  this  matter; 
but  as  I  might  throw  suspicion  on  the  whole  doctrine,  I  will 
only  commend  it  to  the  good  care  of  God — Do  you  do  8(»ne- 
thing  ailer  my  death.''  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  while 
giving  such  instruction  to  his  compeer,  he  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  Melancthon's  esteem  for  Calvin,  and  harmony 
with  his  view  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  B 
was  probably  from  having  understood  this  from  Melancthcm's 
letters,  that  Calvin  wrote  as  follows  to  a  minister  at  Straa- 
burg:—  , 

*^  If  that  excellent  sen^ant  of  the  Lord,  and  fjutbful  doctor  of  tlM 
church,  Martin  Luther,  were  still  aHve,  he  would  not  be  so  iev€re 
and  iuiplacahle  as  to  refuse  his  ready  assent  to  this  confession,  namely, 
that  that  is  truly  afforded  us  which  the  sacraments  figure,  and  that 
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we  are,  therefore,  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  How 
often  did  Luther  say,  that  he  contended  for  nothing  but  that  it  might 
be  clearly  understood,  that  the  Lord  does  not  mock  us  with  empty 
a^gns,  but  that  he  fulfils  inwardly  that  which  is  represented  to  the 
eye,  and  that  thus  the  substance  is  connected  with  the  sign  !  Hence 
if  I  do  not  greatly  err,  we  are  agreed,  that  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  no 
Tain,  dramatic  representation  of  a  spiritual  feast,  but  that  it  truly 
imparts  to  us  what  it  presents,  and  that  holy  hearts  are  nourished 
therein  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" 

He  attached  the  last  importance  to  this  ordinance ;  it  was 
"  the  central  point  of  his  spiritual  life,"  the  means  of  his 
assurance  that  God  had  never  forsaken  him,  the  medium  of 
a  most  intimate  communion  with  Christ,  and  with  all  believ- 
ers; and  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  design,  it  may  be  said, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  he  occupied  a 
place  between  Zwingle  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  on  the 
other — maintaining  to  the  last  the  same  view  which  he  had 
taught  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  churches ;  **  That  the 
body  of  Christ  was  truly  and  really,  but  not  naturally  offered 
to  believers  in  this  sacrament ;  that  neither  the  worthy  nor 
the  unworthy  could,  in,  with,  or  imder,  the  bread,  receive 
Him  bodily,  seeing  that  where  space  has  ceased  to  exist,  no 
body  can  be  properly  spoken  of,  but  that  the  believing  soul 
must  raise  itself  in  the  sacrament  to  hold  communion  with 
Him  who  manifests  himself  as  truly  and  really  as  if  he  were 
present  in  the  body ;  and  that  this  communion  which  believ- 
ers have  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  involves  a  spiri- 
tual mystery,  neither  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  nor  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  of  man  " — ^thus  rejecting  the  idea  of  the 
sacrament  being  a  mere  commemoration,  defining  the  actual 
but  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  maintaining  the  true 
communion  of  the  blood  and  of  the  body,  while  admitting 
the  mystery  which  it  involves: — altogether  comprising  a 
yiew  of  the  sacrament  which,  as  it  at  once  implies  and 
induces  a  true  living  faith,  might  profitably  unite  the 
views  of  Christians.  Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  was  right 
in  attempting  to  explain  how  Christ  was  present  in  the 
sacrament,  especially  as  they  both  admitted  the  mystery; 
but  had  they  been  contented  with  simply  acknowledging  his 
presence ;  and  more  particularly,  had  not  Luther  so  vehe- 
mently insisted  on  the  notion  of  a  personal  communication, 
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the  Helvetic  Confession  would  most  probaUy  have  paawd 
into  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  instead  oi  the  Latherana 
being  opposed  to  the  Calvinists,  the  whole  evangelical  church, 
Dt,  Henry  thinks,  and  not  without  reason,  might  have  been 
one  in  name,  as  well  as  in  spirit 

Though  dogmatic  differences  are  not  to  be  avoided,  yet^ 
as  the  theology  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  was  the  result  of 
a  living  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not  the  product  of 
the  understanding,  they  were  alike  animated  by  the  same 
Christian  sentiment,  and  in  fiEu^  united  by  one  spirit  But 
as  the  pride  of  reason  began  to  displace  the  humility  of  £utli, 
and  more  importance  was  attached  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
prehending whatever  was  believed  than  to  the  life  of  faith  in 
the  soul,  differences  of  opinion  were  magnified,  and  paasioiifl 
enkindled,  and  parties  arrayed ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  who  idolized  the  old  professor  at  Wittemburg  should 
have  extolled  him  to  the  disparagement  of  the  severe  preacher 
of  Geneva. 

Calvin  lived  in  the  season  of  transition,  from  the  dark- 
ness, and  corruptions,  and  disorder  of  anti-Christianity,  to 
the  light,  and  purity,  and  order  of  the  gospel.  With  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and,  by  consequence,  the  liberation 
of  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  spiritual  despotism,  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  awakened,  which,  through  the  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  rapidly  disengaged  itself 
from  the  restraints  of  both  authority  and  Scripture,  until  at 
last  heresy,  with  all  the  serpent's  subtlety,  scattered  tares,— 
aiming  to  insinuate  doubt,  to  create  distrust,  and  to  incite 
and  array  the  darkest  passions  against  the  teachings  of  truth ; 
or,  with  brazen  and  foul-mouthed  effrontery,  exerted  its  force 
at  once  to  deface  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  newly-reformed  church.  It  is 
evident  that  from  the  unobstructed  spread  of  false  doctrines^ 
the  church  would  have  been  exposed  to  dangers,  though  less 
appalling,  no  less  real  than  those  from  which  it  had  just  been 
delivered;  and  if  the  milder  apostolic  spirit  would  have 
been  inefficient  in  her  desperate  conflict  with  Rome,  it  had 
been  equally  so  in  contending  with  ruthless  heresies  and 
malignant  factions.  Calvin's  discourses,  therefore,  on  pre- 
destination, as  well  as  his  various  treatises  against  heresy, 
had  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  age ;  and  had  it  not 
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been  for  a  mind  so  constituted,  so  stored,  and  so  controlled 
— free  from  doubt  and  fix)m  fear — ^at  once  quick  to  detectj 
forward  to  expose,  and  keen  to  confute  error ;  not  to  be 
perplexed  by  sophistry,  abashed  by  pretensions,  nor  deterred 
by  difficulties,  clear  in  its  conviQtions  and  firm  in  its  pur- 
poses, it  admits  of  doubt  whether  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  would  then  have  been  so  faithfully  preached,  or  so 
nobly  defended.  How  true  it  is,  and  how  consolatory  to 
reflect,  that  when  any  special  work  is  needed  in  the  church, 
God,  in  his  own  time,  and  at  the  right  time,  raises  up  and 
qualifies  the  suitable  agent,  rendering  him  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  in  his  history  verifying  the 
declaration  that  they  ^who  do  know  their  God  shall  be 
strong. 

^  We  have  the  Holy  Spirit,*'  said  Calvin, ''  as  a  true  and  certain 
witness  of  our  doctrine  :  we  know  that  we  preach  eternal  truth.  If 
the  ingratitude  or  stiff-neckedness  of  those  whom  yr^  would  help,  be 
such  as  to  hring  ahout  the  destruction  of  the  whole  building  of  God, 
then  will  I  here  say  what  it  becomes  a  Christian  to  declare.  We 
ahall  die ;  hut  in  dying  we  shall  be  cotaquerors,  not  only  hecause 
death  will  afford  us  an  entrance  into  a  better  world,  but  hecause  our 
blood  will  he  as  seed  to  diffuse  far  around  the  truth  of  God,  which 
the  world  now  seeks  to  destroy .** 

It  was  the  great  mission  of  Protestantism  to  set  in  the 
clearest  light  God's  truth  for  man's-  salvation,  in  opposition 
to  man's  inventions  to  save  himself  Luther  had  taken  his 
stand  on  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  Faith,"  and  bravely 
bad  he  defended  his  position ;  but  Luther  had  not  viewed 
this  grand  principle  in  all  its  relations,  nor  had  his  arguments 
exhausted  the  subject.  It  remained  for  Calvin  to  search  out, 
and  designate,  and  cover  with  shame  and  confusion  the 
fundamental  error  of  pride  and  disbelief;  and  if  ever  a  man 
evinced  singleness  of  purpose,  and  all  the  noble  energies  of  ^ 
a  self-sacrificing  devotion,  it  was  John  Calvin  when,  dad 
in  Heaven's  panoply,  he  went  forth  to  overthrow  and  crush 
that  ancient  sin  which  no  less  endangered  the  cause  of  the 
reformed  church  than  it  had  always  promoted  and  upheld 
the  entire  system  of  papal  error  and  superstition — a  sin  not 
peculiar  to  Borne,  nor  foreign  to  Geneva,  but  common  to  tue 
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race— the  sin  of  a  self-righteous  worid,  whicli,  under  diven 
forms  of  doctrine,  denies  man's  &I1  into  an  estate  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  in  its  efforts  to  save  itself  virtnallj  places  man 
in  God's  stead,  ever  exalting  and  trusting  in  man,  but  dis- 
trusting and  degrading  God — magnifying  the  sufficiency  of 
man's  reason,  and  the  self-controlling  power  of  his  will,  bat 
disparaging  God's  Word,  and  contemning  God's  mercy  and 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination  met  with  marked  resist- 
ance, and  though  on  this  point  he  practically  agreed  with 
Luther,  he  gave  to  it  a  prominence  in  his  preaching  which 
could  have  been  justified  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  general  mind  have  been  brought 
to  bow  to  God's  supremacy,  and  led  to  ascribe  all  the  glorjr 
of  man's  salvation  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  is  due.  Bat 
there  was  nothing  of  gentleness  and  humility  in  the  spirit 
by  which' he  was  seemingly  characterized ;  no  persuasiveness 
in  his  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  daringness  in 
his  nature,  a  fiery  excess,  a  vehemence  of  expression,  and  in 
controversy,  ofttimes  an  attitude  of  contemptuous  defiance, 
or  of  withering  sarcasm,  which  prejudiced  his  cause,  by  awa- 
kening a  feeling  of  resistance  against  himself  personally  as 
against  one  who  aimed  to  command  assent  or  force  submission 
to  his  views.  Some  could  not  understand  how  there  could 
be  much  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  where  there  was  so  great  a 
resemblance  to  a  prophet  of  the  old  covenant ;  others  could 
not  discriminate  between  his  zealous,  energetic  inculcation 
of  a  doctrine,  and  that  love  of  victory  which  is  so  natural  to 
man ;  and  others,  again,  unable  to  meet  his  arguments,  per- 
verted  his  language,  and  aimed  to  prejudice  the  popular 
judgment  by  conveying  the  impression  that  he  represented 
God  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  author  of  sin ;  that  he  annihilated 
man's  free  moral  agency,  and  excluded  infants  from  salva- 
tion. Hence  his  difficulty  with  the  Bernese  in  relation  to 
"  predestination,"  and  their  admonition  to  the  Genevese  to 
"  preserve  order  and  to  see  that  their  ministers  preached  so 
as  to  offend  no  one,  nor  even  in  their  books  to  investigate 
the  deep  secrets  of  God,  which  was  not  necessary,  nor  likely 
to  conduce  to  edification."  They  also  determined  to  pro- 
nounce no  opinion  respecting  Calvin's  doctrine,  and  much 
less  to  inquire  into  it.    Nor  even  at  this  day  is  it  surprising 
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that  such  a  doctrine  should  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
opposition,  and  still  less,  that  Calvin,  in  consequence  of  his 
declaration  that  "  he  was  contending  not  for  himself  but  for 
the  truth,"  and  that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  this  great 
doctrine,  and  would  never  cease  to  proclaim  and  defend  it, 
should  have  become,  in  many  instances,  ap  object  of  aver- 
sion. No  doctrine  is  more  at  variance  with  the  pre-concep- 
tions  and  prejudices  of  the  carnal  mind ;  and  whenever  it  is 
approached  without  humility  and  prayer,  the  understanding 
must  be  confounded,  and  the  darkest  passions  of  our  fallen 
nature  maybe  aroused.  Thus  the  Jews  were  filled  with 
wrath  against  Jesus,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
would  have  thrown  him  from  off  the  brow  of  a  hill,  simply 
because  he  had  told  them  of  a  truth  that  Elias  was  sent  unto 
only  one  out  of  the  many  widows  that  were  in  Israel  in  his 
days,  and  that  though  there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel,  none 
of  them  was  cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian  I 

But  no  man,  resting  solely  on  his  own  understanding,  can 
Bol ve  the  great  problem  of  necessity  and  freedom ;  either  some, 
it  will  be  held,  are  of  necessity  led  to  salvation,  and  others  io 
damnation,  if  grace  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  spiritual  difference 
in  men,  or  all  are  urged  on  to  eternal  ruin  by  a  free  will  which 
God  has  given  them,  and  the  consequences  of  which  he  must 
have  foreseen.  The  doctrine  of  a  responsible  will  in  con- 
nexion with  the  divine  purposes,  involves  a  mystery,  and 
necessarily  demands  faith,  and  can  be  admitted  only  on  the 
credit  of  revelation,  and  is  admitted  and  believed  by  all  who 
submit  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  teachings  of  Inspira- 
tion. No  doctrine  is  more  scriptural  and  more  philosophical 
than  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Divine  purposes ;  but  un- 
happily the  language  of  theology  can  in  no  way  be  relieved 
from  the  disadvantage  under  which  it  has  always  labored 
firom  its  anthropological  form,  and  this  doctrine  is  often 
conveyed  in  a  medium  that  prejudices  and  repels  by  the  bad 
uses  to  which,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  applied. 
Hence,  in  after  times,  Wesley,  from  regard  to  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  purity,  which  he  saw  to  be  en- 
dangered, separated  from  Whitefield  and  protested  against 
the  Genevan  doctrine  of  the  "  election  by  grace ;"  but  his 
protest,  as  Isaac  Taylor  justly  says,  "  though  good  and  solid 
ss  related  to  Antinomian  enormities,  was  only  a  film,  or  an 
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evasion,  as  it  stood  related  to  Calvinistic  tratbs."  While 
rejecting  the  "  election  by  grace,''  too,  on  acoount  of  its  in- 
separable alliance,  as  he  supposed,  with  "  reprobation/' he 
lost  sight  of  the  grand  fiict  that  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
human  family  involves  of  itself  a  mystery  insolvable  with- 
out the  Bible,  and  not  to  be  relieved  of  its  oppressive  weight 
upon  our  minds,  even  by  its  aid,  if  the  Genevan  view  does 
not  constitute  a  right  rendering.  While  in  theory  at  variance 
with  Calvin,  he  was  himself,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance^ 
going  forth  with  a  heart  full  of  zeal  for  men's  salvation, 
because  of  their  awful  condition — practically  one  with  him. 
The  very  point  which  distinguishes  Calvinism  as  a  systenii 
was  virtually  embraced  in  Wesley's  preaching,  inferable, 
indeed,  from  his  own  unavoidable  admissions.  Sovereign 
grace  must  be,  in  its  relation  to  individuals,  discriminating 
grace.  Every  instance  in  which  the  gospel  is  embiaoed,  and 
its  benefits  appropriated  by  faith,  is  strictly,  nccesBarily  re- 
ferable to  that  same  grace  whence  originated  the  whole 
scheme  of  man's  redemption  from  sin  and  misery ;  nor  is 
there  any  escape  from  this  connexion,  except  we  take  the 
forlorn  ground  that  man  could  of  himself  have  devised  and 
achieved  his  own  salvation.  But  so  long  as  such  a  por- 
tion is  repudiated,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  of  this  sal- 
vation, no  less  than  a  personal  interest  in  it,  must  be  a  free 
gift,  for  what  could  not  have  been  devised  and  achieved 
without  God,  cannot  be  apprehended  and  appropriated  with- 
out his  Spirit. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  stand-point  from  which 
this  doctrine  is  viewed,  and  on  the  temper  with  which  it  is 
approached,  whether  any  two  reasoning  minds  will  agree  in 
relation  to  it.  And,  therefore,  Calvin  said  to  the  Bernese, 
"  I  know  well  enough  that  we  ought  to  be  humble  and  mo- 
dest in  the  treatment  of  this  profound,  incomprehensible 
mystery ;  but,  if  you  had  looked  into  my  much  misrepre- 
sented book,  your  f^xcellences  would  have  discovered  that 
its  only  object  is  to  subdue  the  pride  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  to  teach  it  to  reverence,  in  all  fear  and  humility,  the 
majesty  of  God,  without,  in  any  wise,  giving  the  reins  to  an 
idle  curiosity.  But  if  people  will  indiscreetly  abuse  this 
doctrine,  and  attempt  to  correct  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must 
strike  out  of  the  Scriptures  what  is  openly  revealed  to  us  in 
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their  pages.  I  cannot  but  wonder  tliat  I  alone  am  attacked ; 
for  if  what  I  have  said  be  compared  with  what  has  been  set 
forth  by  the  most  learned  men  in  Germany,  it  will  be  found 
that  my  language  is  far  more  cautious  than  theirs.  I  there- 
fore adjure  you,  according  to  the  precept  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  you  show  no  respect  to  persons ;  since,  though 
my  name  and  books  should  perish,  what  the  prophets  and 
apostles  have  said  would  endure  for  ever ;  and  it  is  Jrom 
ihem  that  I  have  derived  the  doctrine  tohich  man  condemnsJ" 

Hated  though  he  was,  and  exposed  to  a  host  of  the  bit- 
terest enemies,  at  this  time  he  found  friends  disinterested 
enough  to  espouse  his  cause.  "  I  testify  before  God,"  said 
Beza,  with  the  resolution  and  self-denial  characteristic  of  the 
noblest  mind,  '^  that  Calvin  has  not  been  too  earnest  in  this 
matter.  I  admire,  on  the  contrary,  his  patience  and  mode- 
ration in  contending  with  so  many  bad  spirits."  And,  again, 
in  conjunction  with  Viret,  who  was  also  one  of  the  frank  and 
choice  spirits  of  the  times,  "  We  confess  that  having  become 
acqudnted  with  his  teaching  and  with  his  work  on  predes- 
tination, and  his  various  expositions  of  Scripture,  we  acknow- 
ledge, according  to  our  consciences,  that  his  doctrine  is  agree- 
able to  the  Bible."  Bullinger  also  united  with  Calvin ;  and 
even  Melancthon,  though  so  unlike  him  in  disposition,  con- 
tinued to  sympathize  with  him,  and  their  agreement  in  most 
points  of  faith  lasted  through  a  period  of  seventeen  years ; 
while,  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  carefully  exa- 
mines his  works,  ^at  he  defended  his  main  position  and 
flhowed  its  agreement  not  only  with  the  teachings  of  Au- 
gustine, but  more  especially  with  the  writings  of  PauL 
Whenever  the  difficulties  of  his  system  of  doctrine  were 
pointed  out,  he  would  candidly  acknowledge  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  so  great  a  mystery,  and  that  we  ought  to 
be  content  to  receive  that  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us,  and  to  teach  in  His  holy  word.  Still,  he  main- 
tained that  God,  though  his  will  governs  all,  cannot  be  the 
author  of  sin ;  that  there  is  no  other  necessity  for  sin  than 
that  which  exists  in  the  corruption  of  the  will ;  that  freedom 
to  choose  evil  always  pre-supposes  a  kind  of  corruption 
already  existing  in  the  being ;  that  compulsion  and  force 
are  a  contradiction  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  will,  but  that 
it  is  not  altogether  free  because,  through  its  innate  corrup- 
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tion,  it  is  necessarily  impelled  to  evil;  and  can  desire  nothing 
but  what  is  evil ;  that,  therefore,  necessity  and  a  free  assent 
may  agree  together,  and  that  the  will  is  delivered  from  this 
bondage  of  corruption  only  through  grace.  And  in  lib 
manner,  he  maintained,  that  his  doctrine,  so  &r  finom  tend- 
ing to  antinomianism,  involved  the  absolute  necessity  of 
obedience,  morality,  sacrifices,  and  resignation,  constituted 
an  additional  and  the  strongest  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
repentance  and  faith,  for  the  diligent  use  also  (^  all  \k% 
means  of  grace,  and  that  it  did  not  preclude  belief  in  the 
salvation  of  unbaptized  infants.  With  regard  to  this  kst 
point,  his  views  are  indeed  worthy  of  being  transcribed  and 
remembered.  Let  our  modern  advocates  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration duly  ponder  them,  and  if  their  love  of  priestly  do- 
mination wiU  not  admit  of  their  endorsing  such  views,  lei 
the  horrible  consequences  of  their  own  dogma  render  them 
more  lenient  in  their  judgment  of  John  Calvin,  the  predes- 
tinarian. 

^  Bapti&m,"  said  he,  '*  is  indeed  the  sign  of  salvation,  and  the  seal 
that  we  are  accepted  of  God.  But  in  either  circumstance  we  an 
inscribed  in  the  book  of  life,  as  well  by  the  free  grace  of  God  as  by 
his  promises.  Our  children,  accordingly,  are  redeemed,  for  it  is 
written,  *  I  am  the  God  of  thy  children ;'  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  baptized.  By  giving  too  much  honor  to  the  outward  sign,  we 
should  offend  God ;  and  by  supposing  that  our  own  salvation  is  not 
suflBciently  secured  by  his  promise,  we  should  throw  a  doubt  upon 
his  truth.  There  being  then  no  disrespect  to  the  sacrament  on  your 
part,  no  harm  can  happen  to  your  child,  because  it  died  before  it  was 
possible  for  you  to  bring  it  to  baptism.** — Vol.  i.  p.  474. 

*'  Unless  we  would  overthrow  every  principle  of  religion,  we  must 
admit  that  salvation  does  not  depend  upon  the  baptism  of  the  child, 
but  that  it  is  merely  consigned  by  baptism."  "  Baptism  does  not 
confer  upon  infants  the  power  of  becoming  sons  and  heirs  of  God, 
but  because  they  are  in  that  position  and  degree  in  relation  to  God, 
the  grace  of  baptism  is  sealed  in  their  flesh  by  baptism.  Otherwis* 
the  Anabaptists  rightly  deny  them  the  sacrament" — Vol.  i.  pp.  205-6. 

Little  children,  therefore,  according  to  Calvin,  are  endowed 
with  grace,  though  not  baptized,  because  they  are  born  in  the 
holy  covenant.  And  yet  the  sacrament  is  profitable  to 
them,  as  affording  indications  of  grace  which  promote  the 
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new  birth.  How  comforting  is  such  a  view  to  Christian 
parents  who  may  have  lost  children  before  they  were  bap- 
tized I  In  this  respect,  Calvin  diflfered  from  Luther ;  for  he 
regarded  baptism  as  essential,  and  connected  with  exorcism ! 

It  is  a  fair  question,  however,  whether  the  prominence 
which  he  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  did  not 
impair  the  evangelical  character  of  his  preaching ;  by  en- 
forcing it  with  such  power  of  argumentation,  whether  he  did 
not  inadvertently  convey  the  idea  of  mechanical  necessity ; 
by  the  daring  and  severe  manner  in  which  he  stripped  man, 
the  sinner,  of  all  good  and  of  all  power,  and  of  all  credit, 
whether  he  did  not  awaken  an  unnecessary  degree  of  hostility 
to  the  truth  of  God,  and  even  convey  the  impression  to 
minds,  unable  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  his  own 
spirit,  that  his  God  was  indeed  a  hard  master — not  a  God 
of  love  ? 

This,  however,  as  Paul  Henry  remarks,  "  must  ever  remain 
to  Calvin^s  great  honor,  that  speculative  as  he  was  by  nature, 
he  uniformly  subjected  his  powerful  understanding  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  consecrated  his  logical  acuteness  to  the 
aervice  of  truth."  Faith  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  reason, 
but  reason  to  faith.  Philosophy  was  but  the  handmaid  of 
Scripture :  man  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  God ;  God  all  and  in  all — the  personal  God,  the  ever- 
living  God,  the  high  and  holy  God,  the  God  who  had 
spoken  to  Moses,  and  had  revealed  himself  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  sin-hating,  the  prayer-hearing,  the  cove- 
nant-keeping God.  This  intensely  sublime  idea  of  God, 
permeated  his  whole  being;  impelled  him  to  submit  his 
mind  and  will  to  God's,  and  rendered  him  content  and  happy 
to  receive  all  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  for  man's 
knowledge,  belief,  and  obedience,  without  any  gainsaying, 
reservation,  or  lukewarmncss.  For  this  reason  he  considered 
the  doctrine  in  question  as  of  great  practical  utility,  laying, 
as  it  docs,  man's  loftiness  in  the  dust,  and  giving  and  securing 
all  glory  to  God — God  in  Christ — the  giver  of  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift.  Any  view  that  compromised  this 
great  truth,  and,  by  consequence,  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
fired  his  spirit,  roused  his  energies,  as  if  an  enemy  had 
attacked  God's  citadel,  and  he  alone  was  there  to  defend  it 
by  the  might  of  his  single  arm.    Taking  his  stand  on  God's 
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Word,  and  measuring  everytliing  according  to  its  standard, 
he  combated  in  turn,  and  with  equal  decision  and  foroe^ 
ahnost  every  form  of  error  and  delusion,  of  infidelity  and 
worldlinesa.  "  Weak  and  timid  as  I  must  confess  myself  to 
be,"  said  Calvin,  '*  I  saw  the  necessiiy  of  horning  at  the  very 
beginning  to  stru^le  with  these  stormy  waves ;"  and  thai 
he  had  availed  himself  of  all  his  opportunities^  and  prepared 
himself  both  mentally  and  spiritually  for  any  field  of  con- 
flict, is  evident  from  the  number  and  variety  of  opponents 
whom  he  was  destined  to  encounter.  There  was  C^roli,  the 
vagabond  apostate ;  Sadolet,  who  fidsely  brought  the  charge 
of  schism  against  the  Beformers;  Balduiu  who,  with  a 
lawyer's  skill  and  a  Jesuit's  treachery,  aimed  to  defeat  the 
plan  of  union ;  Bobertus  Moshamus,  whose  overthrow  on  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  won  for  Calvin  the  title  of 
"The  Theologian;"  Perrini,  the  leader  of  the  libertines; 
Westphal,  and  Hesshus,  and  Brentius,  and  Andrea,  the 
supporters  of  the  real  presence :  Gentilis,  the  strangest  and 
most  foolish  of  all  antitrinitarians ;  Bolsec,  the  coarse  assail- 
ant of  predestination ;  Castellio,  the  representative  of  that 
lawless  spirit  of  exegesis  which  is  now  so  common ;  Pighini 
the  type  of  modern  rationalism,  and  Servetus  that  of  modem 
pantheism ;  while  during  the  whole  of  the  religious  war 
which  broke  out  after  Luther's  death,  Calvin  had  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  disaffected  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  but 
with  some  of  the  worst  characters  known  in  the  history  of 
France. 

Situated  as  he  was — the  head  of  the  reformed  party  in 
Geneva — known  as  his  sentiments  were  through  the  medium 
of  his  writings  which  had  been  extensively  circulated,  he 
could  not  have  preserved  silence  without  subjecting  himself 
to  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  from  his  firiends,  or  of 
pusillanimity  from  his  enemies ;  and  if  in  his  answers  to 
errorists  and  opposers,  he  had  curbed  his  spirit  and  modi- 
fied his  language,  yet  with  such  various  characters  and 
interests  all  arrayed  against  him,  he  must  have  been  more 
than  human,  had  he  escaped  obloquy,  or  quelled  malignity. 
But  with  his  glowing  zeal  for  truth,  there  was  blended  a 
fixed  hatred  of  all  that  was  infidel  and  false,  cunning,  capri- 
cious, and  frivolous;  while  his  southern  blood  rendered  him 
habitually  excitable,  and  his  bodily  sufferings  from  disease, 
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ofktimes  irritable.  With  such  moral  energies,  such  a  physical 
temperamept)  and  with  all,  an  intellect  so  acute  and  active, 
he  must  speak  out  his  sentiments,  must  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  must  loathe  hypocrisy,  and  despise  meanness, 
and  execrate  perfidy,  and  have  no  patience  with  either 
stupidity  or  quibbling;  and  if  his  language  was  sometimes 
harsh,  and  his  irony  biting,  and  his  invective  torrent-like,  it 
was  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  nature  so  beset 
and  harassed ;  such  as  many  a  good  man  has  indulged  in 
tinder  far  less  provocation ;  in  which  Luther  himself  was  by 
no  means  deficient ;  in  which  the  emissaries  of  Rome — the 
Tetzels  and  Ecks — as  far  surpassed  Calvin,  as  he  all^uch  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  strength  of  argument. 
Still,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  his  spirit  was  malignant, 
though  his  words  were  severe,  that  he  loved  conflict  rather 
than  peace,  or  victory  for  self  rather  than  for  truth,  or 
agreement  with  him  instead  of  the  union  of  all  believers. 
Peace,  in  his  view,  was  not  to  be  valued  at  the  expense  of 
purity,  nor  union  to  the  sacrifice  of  gospel  principles ;  nor 
were  "the  barkings  and  lies  of  his  enemies"  to  be  left  un- 
noticed, as  the  world  might  look  on  him  as  guilty,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer  thereby  be  wounded.  It  is  in  testi- 
mony that  he  could  overlook  diversity  in  forms,  so  long  as 
the  gospel  was  adhered  to ;  that  he  could  make  allowance 
for  minor  differences,  where  essential  truth  was  held,  or  the 
truth  sincerely  sought ;  that  no  unimportant  differences  ever 
alienated  him  from  any  of  the  Reformers,  or  modified  the 
terms  of  affection  and  respect  in  which  he  was  wont  to  speak 
of  them ;  that  all  injuries  and  insults  to  himself  personally, 
** passed  by  him  like  the  idle  wind;"  that  he  was  roused 
only  by  some  attack  which  menaced  danger  to  the  church 
and  the  gospel ;  and  that  even  then,  so  soon  as  one  retracted 
his  error,  or  repented  of  his  wrong,  he  was  forward  to 
welcome  him  with  an  open  heart.  "  I  call  Christ,"  said  he 
in  relation  to  Westphal  (and  the  same  spirit  was  evinced  in 
other  instances),  "  and  all  the  holy  angels  to  witness,  that 
the  moment  he  will  abandon  his  obstinacy,  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  there  do  not  reign  between  us  friendship  and 
brotherly  love.  Even  now  if  he  will  sh©w  a  brother's  heart 
towards  mo,  I  am  ready  to  love  him  as  a  brother  in  return." 
Still,  a  man  who  could  use  what  we  regard  as  invidious 
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epithets,  however  honest  he  might  have  been,  or  right  in  his 
views,  could  not  have  been  popular,  and  would  have  been 
in  many  instances  hated.  The  conduct  of  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents might  naturally  have  suggested  such  comparisons,  or 
justly  merited  such  appellations ;  but  it  is  human  nature  not 
to  forgive,  and  much  less  to- forget  the  man  who  characterizes 
its  individual  development  and  publishes  its  loathsome  or 
contemptible  traits  to  the  world.  Such  epithets,  however, 
abound  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  period.  With  few  exoep- 
tioni^  they  constitute  blots  in  the  controversial  writings  of 
the  times ;  and  he  who  on  this  account  censures  Calvin,  to 
be  con|istent,  must  view  the  language  of  other  illustrious 
Reformers  according  to  the  standard  of  modem  courtesy  and 
refinement.  Just  indignation  naturally  vents  itself  in  plain 
terms.  It  requires  an  unwonted  power  of  self-control  to 
check  the  appropriate  expression  for  acts  which  violate  all 
truth  aud  duty ;  nor  is  a  man  blame-worthy  for  characteriz- 
ing acts  as  they  deserve.  His  motive  may  be  wrong,  but 
his  utterance  will  be  true.  As  Electra  said  to  her  wicked 
mother, — 

"  You  do  the  deeda^ 
And  your  ungodlj  deeds  find  me  the  wordb." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  opponents  of  the  gospel 
should  always  be  addressed  in  the  same  style.  This  may 
vary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  nature  of 
the  attack,  or  the  character  and  standing  of  the  man  himself 
As  pearls  should  not  be  thrown  before  swine,  so  truth 
clothed  in  the  language  of  refined  courteousness  aud  classic 
elegance,  would  be  lost  on  the  coarse,  the  conceited,  the 
ignorant,  or  the  vicious.  Hence,  Watson,  though  diguified 
in  addressing  Gibbon,  changed  his  style  altogether  when  he 
came  to  reply  to  Paine,  studiously  aiming  to  adapt  himself 
not  only  to  the  understanding  of  an  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous scribbler,  but  to  those  of  a  kindred  stamp  that  would 
be  most  in  danger  from  his  "  Age  of  Reason."  So  is  there 
evidence  before  us  in  this  work  of  Henry's,  that  Calvin 
suited  his  language  to  the  person  whom  he  addressed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  his  Christian  courteousness  and  scho- 
larly manliness  when  he  addressed  himself  to  those  whose 
official  position  commanded  respect,  whose  deeds  deserved 
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admiration  and  gratitude,  or  whose  mental  cultivation  and 
good  intentions  entitled    them  to  consideration.     In  his 
various  letters  to  distinguished  men  of  the  reformed  faith, 
there  is  not  a  line  that  betrays  any  want  of  that  respect 
which  was  their  due,  while  his  epistle  to  Francis  I.  is  a 
model  of  purity  and  dignity ;  but  woe  to  the  man  whose 
errors  or  whose  vices,  whose  falsehoods  or  whose   time- 
serving, stirr^i  him  up  to  mighty  wrath.    There  was  tender- 
ness in  his  nature,  there  was  the  deepest  humility  and  self- 
abasement,  great  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of   others, 
greater  allowance  for  others  than  himself,  a  reluctance  to 
oondemn  those  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  himself 
might  have  yielded;  but  his  opposition  to  those  who  op- 
posed gospel  truth  and  Christian  union  was  relentless — ^his 
hatred  of  all  God's  enemies  intense :  no  language  was  too 
strong,  no  epithets  too  severe  to  express  his  emotions,  or 
cover  his  adversary  with  shame  and  confusion.     His  was 
indeed  the  zeal  of  a  king  in  Israel,  destroying  the  groves 
and  idols  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Baal ;  of  a  prophet 
threatening  the  judgments,  proclaiming  the  wrath  of  heaven 
against  all  error  and  evil ;  nor  wholly  unlike  the  Master's 
when  he  addressed  "  a  generation  of  vipers,"  or  enteriug 
the  temple,  "  drove  out  the  money  changers,   and  over- 
tamed  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves."    Like  all  men  of 
great  strength,  he  was  urged  on  by  the  irrepressible  convic- 
tion that  it  was  at  once  both  his  duty  and  his  office  to 
humble  the  human  will,  and  to  awaken  new  and  wide- 
spread feelings  of  devotion  and  praise  to  God,  by  proclaiming 
doctrines  which  God's  word  had  revealed  to  his  clear  and 
certain  knowledge.     There  was  in  his  mind  a  marvellous 
union  of  all  that  was  speculative,  and  all  that  was  prac- 
tical— the  formal  and  exact  blending  of  the  objective  and 
the  subjective,  in  the  development  of  his  ideas  and  emo- 
tions.    Election  is  certain,  duty  imperative ;  dependence  is 
absolute  and  entire ;  obedience  must  be  universal  and  unre- 
served ;  all  good  works  to  be  done,  and  yet  all  merit  to  be 
renounced;  sound  doctrine  proving  itself  by  the  fruits  of 
holy   living:    the  strictest  self-discipline,  and    most    self- 
denying  love  of  souls:    the  integrity  of   faith,   and   the 
authority  and  order  of  the  church.    The  more  he  thought 
of  God's  glory,  the  more  he  felt  for  man's  welfare.    The 
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deeper  his  contiction  of  God's  purposes  of  grace  and  mercji 
the  more  strenuous  his  endeavors  at  once  to  perfect  holi- 
ness in  himself,  and  to  promote  it  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
others.  The  more  elevated  his  conceptions  of  God's  sove- 
reignty, the  livelier  his  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude,  and 
the  more  operative  his  sense  of  duty.  The  deeper  his  im- 
pression of  the  mystery  of  the  will,  the  more  earnestly  did 
he  call  on  man  to  act  Whatever  metaphyseal  difficulty 
may  be  involved  in  his  system,  it  was  no  bar  to  its  mond 
tendency.  Calvin  himself  was  a  living  refutation  of  all 
popular  objections  to  his  system  of  doctrine ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  his  system  has  not  only  secured  a  higher  stand  to 
moral  instruction  than  the  Lutheran,  but  that  it  has  given 
to  moral  science  the  most  practical  direction,  while  furnish- 
ing it  with  indisputable  principles  drawn  from  God's  perfec- 
tions and  man's  moral  nature,  and  enlisting  in  its  behalf  a 
large  number  of  the  most  profound  moralists.  There  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  one's  theology  and  ethics.  If 
the  former  be  unscriptural,  the  latter  will  be  nothing  more 
than  a  system  of  expediency ;  or  if  the  latter  be  founded 
in  the  eternal  and  immutable  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  we  may  know  that  the  God  of 
the  Bible  is  the  authority  of  conscience.  Calvin's  system 
of  morality  was  as  pure  as  his  system  of  doctrine  was  pro- 
found; of  discipline  strict,  as  his  standard  of  piety  was 
elevated;  of  order,  as  exact  as  the  logic  of  his  reasonings, 
or  the  economy  of  his  household. 

But  let  us  'see  how  and  wherein  he  erred.  He  followed 
the  bright  track  of  his  thought  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
human  intelligence,  until  he  was  lost  in  the  incompre- 
hensible mystery  of  the  Divine  purposes ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, he  followed  strictly,  unhesitatingly,  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  until  he  seemingly  forgot  that  his  conscience 
could  not  be  a  law  for  other  men.  It  was  not  passion,  but 
conscientiousness,  ever  active  and  intense,  that  sometimes 
betrayed  him  into  extremes.  This  attribute  of  his  spiritual 
nature  explains,  as  Dr.  Henry  suggests,  all  the  contrasts  in 
his  character  and  course.  Here  is  the  secret  of  his  labors 
despite  of  bodily  ailments,  his  attainments  despite  of  inter 
ruptions,  his  thoughtfulness  amid  disturbances,  his  modera- 
tion amid  insults,  his  humbleness  of  mind  under  every 
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temptation  to  spiritaal  pride.    To  this  may  philosophically 
be  referred  such  facts  as  these,  that  he  gave  to  study,  and 
meditation,  and  prayer,  those  hours  which  most  men  lose  by 
self-indulgence ;  that  he  was  alike  particular  in  all  matters, 
whether  great  or  small ;  as  mindful  of  the  good  of  the  State, 
•8  of  the  prosperity  of  the  church ;  opposed  to  war  for  the 
iftke  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  opposed  to  peace  for  the  sake  of 
parity ;  that  he  exhorted  the  persecuted  to  remain  faithful 
unto  death,  though  he  himself  was  removed  from  danger;  that 
on  his  return  from  banishment,  though  the  power  was  in  his 
own  hands,  he  did  not  expel  the  ministers  whose  hostility 
had  occasioned  his  exile;  that  he  used  his  influence  with 
the  Senate  to  restore  Perrini,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
to  the  seat  from  which  he  had  been  ejected,  and  obtained 
pardon  for  a  woman  who  had  openly  vilified  him,  though 
the  C!ouncil  had  resolved  on  her  punishment ;  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the'  temporal  power,  though  true  to  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  church,  nor  suffer  the  temporal 
power 'to  encroach  on  the  spiritual ;  that  when  Geneva  was 
threatened  with  a  papal  invasion  to  root  out  its  heresy,  he 
rose  from  his  study  table,  and  went  forth  to  encourage,  by 
his  example,  the  erection  of  the  city  walls ;  that  not  until 
then,  and  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  did  he  avail 
himself  of  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  become  a  burgher, 
because  he  had  been  all  along  anxious  to  avoid  giving  any 
color  to  the  suspicion  which  had  been  wickedly  suggested 
that  he  aimed  afler  political  power ;  and  that  though  Ge- 
neva owed  its  position  so  much  to  his  exertions,  the  moment 
he  was  disabled  from  work,  he  requested  that  his  stipend 
should  be  withheld.    Hence,  too,  his  fearlessness  in  encoun- 
tering any  opposition,  or  meeting  an  adversary — his  calm 
reply  to  the  miscreants  who  attacked  him  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone,  that  "  it  was  broad  enough  for  them  all ;" 
his  abiding  sense  of  his  own  un  worthiness,  his  ascriptions  of 
all  praise  to  Ood's  grace,  his  free  confession  of  his  own  frail- 
ties ;  most  truly  observing  that  "  a  man's  indiscretion  will 
flrequently  urge  him  on  in  spite  of  his  will."    But  on  the 
other  hand,   this  very  conscientiousness  invested  him  at 
times  with  an  air  of  gloom  and  austerity— created  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  obstinate  and  self-willed,  and  that  how- 
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ever  truthful  and  sincere  he  might  be,  hiB  zeal  was  moze 
allied  to  fanaticism  than  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

He  was  right  in  relation  to  the  great  object  of  church  JUaci- 
pline,  which  is  to  preserve  the  Lord's  Supper  fiK>m  profimation 
and  religion  from  discredit ;  greatly  i^  advance  of  his  age  in 
insisting  on  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church  to  exclude  fiom 
her  communion  all  who,  in  her  judgment^  seemed  unworthy 
of  the  privilege,  and  in  not  allowing  the  church  to  be  subjecfe 
to  the  State  in  matters  which  concern  religion ;  and  in  laying 
down  his  moral  code,  he  evinced  a  solicitude  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  church,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  Luther's 
regulations ;  nor  in  giving  up  an  offender  to  be  punished  by 
the  Council  did  he  act  inconsistently  with  his  own  principles^ 
for  Dr.  Henry  (vol.  L  p.  390)  overlooks  the  fact  that,  being 
a  theocrat,  he  aimed  to  make  the  civil  power  subservient  to 
the  legitimate  ends  of  the  spiritual ;  but  his  zeal  necessarily 
occasioned  a  great  public  excitement,  when  he,  in  union  with 
Farel  and  Conrad,  declared  that  he  could  not  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  city  which  would  not  submit  itself  to 
any  kind  of  church  discipline.  Ko  wonder  that  passions  of 
every  kind  were  excited,  that  the  first  families  were  at  Yft> 
riance,  and  the  city  torn  by  parties.  This  step,  however, 
was  the  origin  of  that  whole  system  of  discipline  without 
which  the  church  could  not  have  continued ;  but  no  step 
could  have  been  more  unpopular,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  in  three  days.  He  was  right,  moreover,  in  his 
views  of  ministerial  responsibility,  of  Christian  education,  and 
of  Christian  character.  Ministers  should  watch  for  souls,  as 
they  who  must  give  an  account ;  the  baptized  children  of  the 
church  should  be  duly  instructed,  and  guarded  from  evil, 
and  may  be  the  subjects  of  discipline ;  and  though  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  view  as  to  what  is  meant  by  worldly 
amusements,  j-et  theatrical  entertainments  and  midnight 
dances  are  at  variance  with  that  sobriety  which  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  must  be  prejudicial  to  all  spiritual  attainments, 
and  to  all  appropriate  Christian  influence:  but  Calvin's 
conscientiousness  betrayed  him  into  compulsatory  measures 
to  effect  ends  which  in  themselves  were  scriptural  and  laud- 
able ;  and  though  when  Knox  was  in  Geneva,  he  spoke  with 
admiration  of  the  good  order  of  the  church,  and  of  Calvin, 
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m  xmitiDg  with  his  severity  a  Christian  heroism,  a  modera- 
tion and  a  gentleness  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ; 
yet  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
power  of  a  consistory  which  could  hand  one  over  to  the 
Council  to  be  punished  even  for  some  unbecoming  word 
which  had  been  overheard  in  the  street ;  nor  is  it  in  accord- 
aace  with  scriptural  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  exclude 
or  discipline  one  except  for  essential  error,  or  some  flagrant 
breach  of  Christian  morality.  There  are  evils  which  must 
be  left  to  correct  themselves,  even  as  the  frivolity  of  youth 
ii  sobered  by  age.  Discipline  in  such  matters  can  only  pre- 
judice, if  not  harden ;  but  in  Calvin's  time,  it  exa^)erated 
not  a  few.  Old  families  that,  under  the  Catholic  bishops, 
had  been  accustomed  to  an  unrestrained  mode  of  living,  and 
had  struggled  for  their  political  liberty,  could  not  look 
wiih  complacency  on  a  man  who  seemed  intent,  by  his  dis- 
cipline, to  deprive  them  of  their  favorite  amusements,  and 
of  the  right  to  think  and  act  as  they  pleased.  Calvin's  great 
pnMtical  mistake  was  in  calling  in  the  civil  power  to  enforce 
cl|QTch  discipline  for  any  offence,  and  much  more  for  trifling 
mbdemeanors.  Men  cannot  be  made  good  by  compulsion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  outward  conformity  with  all 
church  regulations  and  requirements  is  no  proof  that  the 
heart  is  right  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  or  that  the  ground  of  re- 
liance is  on  Christ's  merits,  not  on  works.  This  element,  so 
fiMneign  to  the  very  nature  of  all  church  power,  was  intro- 
duced through  the  Reformer's  morbid  solicitude  for  that 
purity  of  doctrine  which  he  virtually  deemed  himself  espe- 
oially  elected  to  uphold  I  But  let  him  who  has  never  acted 
^nder  an  illusion,  even  when  he  thought  himself  conscien- 
tious in  his  motives,  who  has  never  defeated  his  own  ends, 
even  when  pursuing  what  he  regarded  as  the  path  of  duty, 
be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone  at  John  Calvin,  borne  down  by  an 
Impressive  sense  of  his  duty  to  proclaim  God's  truth  to  a 
Mf-righteous  world,  and  to  restore  order  to  his  church.* 

*  Amid  all  hb  Mreritici^  however,  he  eTineed  great  discrimioatioii  in  all 
pnctieal  quettioiiiu  For  ezanple :  **  Nothing  can  be  better  or  more  prudent 
than  toaroid  a  freqnent  attandanee  at  thote  eeenee  in  whieh  we  muet  ttruggle 
witfi  the  world,  unlets  we  mean  to  betraj  the  honor  of  Ood  by  an  inliyiMMu 
•Qfirardiee.  \U  however,  a  perMo  be  present  at  a  marriage,  he  ought  to 
refrain  from  danoing;   merely  being  present  b  not  reprehensible,  bat  we 

VOU   v.— NO.   IV.  86 
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'   Be  it  80,  that  Calvin  was  too  rigid  and  severe.    Lather 
would  have  been  equally  so,  and  mnch  less  calm,  had  he 
been  placed  in  the  same  circnmstances.    This  is  painfoUy 
evident  firom  the  manner  in  which  her  treated  Zwingle;  bn^ 
in  most  instances,  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were 
Papists,  not  Protestants,  or  there  might  to  this  day  be  mmilar 
prejudices  against  his  memory  in  different  sections  of  tbe 
Protestant  church,  as  against  Calvin  himself.    It  was  Calvin's 
infelicity  to  be  constrained  to  protest  against  the  views  of 
some  who  had  themselves  protested  against  Bome,  to  differ 
from  some  who  had  the  interests  of  the  reformed  church  at 
heart  as  much  as  he ;  to  reprove  some  who  presumed  on 
their  authority,  or  countenanced  what  he  thought  wrong- 
even  to  say  to  such  a  man  as  Melancthon,  who  did  not  rejeet 
the  modified  Leipsig  interim,  "  Vacillation  in  so  great  a  man 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.    I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  die 
with  you,  than  see  you  survive  a  doctrine  which  you  had 
betrayed."     And  still  more  unhappily  for  his  popularity, 
Knox's  theological  views  were  known  to  agree  with  his  own 
— ^Ejioz,  whom  Elizabeth  hated,  not  less  on  account  of  his 
&mous  book  against  the  government  of  women,  than  of  Im 
hostility  to  the  Anglican  church,  for  retaining  some  of  the 
Catholic  forms  of  worship.    The  haughty  Queen  never  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  Calvin  had  had  no  agency  in  Ejiox^s 
rudely  written  work,  though  he  himself  aimed  to  disabnae 
her  mind.     She  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant,  too,  of  the 
fact  that  Calvin  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Scottish  Re- 
former in  his  political  views,  though  his  own  form  of  church 
government  was  strictly  republican ;  and  that  in  relation  to 


must  take  care  not  to  offend  others  by  oar  moral  bearing.  Let  our  sedaleDCM 
act  with  the  force  of  a  seyere  censure.  In  relation  to  the  question  whether 
it  be  a  duty  to  reprove  foolish  and  wicked  speechefl^  he  replied,  that  **io 
role  can  be  given,  but  we  should  not  let  our  anger  be  silent  when  a  prop" 
opportunity  occurs  for  speaking.  Prudence  will  often  teach  ua  to  re£rai^ 
Still,  when  we  are  without  tongues  among  such  men,  we  should  let  them  tee, 
like  righteous  Loty  how  much  pain  we  suffer  from  their  conduct^*  kt^  kit. 
Vol  ii  p.  472.  So  in  regard  to  ceremonies^  he  said  to  Knox,  **  You  will  mode- 
rate your  zeal.  We  must  take  eare  to  preserve  the  churdi  free  fnm  all 
superstitious  adornment^  and  must  not  suffer  divine  mysteries  ti>  be  maired  bf 
ehildish  additions ;  but  holding  this  fast,  do  not  forget  that  you  mart  be 
ready  to  bear  with  some  things  which  may  not  altogether  please  yoo."— Vol 
ii.  p.  889L 
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QeremonieB  his  views  were  much  moie  mild  and  moderate ; 
Iprt  it  was  enough  for  her,  that  Knox  venerated  Calvin  as  a 
fiitber,  and  looked  to  him,  in  many  things,  for  counsel  and 
guidance ;  that  Calvin's  doctrine  and  discipline^  through  his 
effortSi  were  making  progress  in  Scotland ;  and  the  hatred 
with  which  she  regarded  the  one  was  very  naturally,  Uiough 
most  unreasonably,  extended  to  the  other. 

It  comes  not  within  our  limits  to  designate  all  the  causes 
of  his  unpopularity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
bad  passion  of  the  human  heart,  nor  a  selfish  interest,  that 
was  not  in  turn,  and  at  irregular  intervals,  arrayed  to  defeat 
his  plans,  or  cripple  his  influence.  But  what  rendered  him 
still  more  obnoxious  to  the  Bomanists  was,  that  they  knew 
iiim  to  be  the  thinkiug  head  and  the  beating  heart  of  the 
whole  Protestant  cause ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  every 
conflict  with  error  he  was  victorious.  In  nothing  did  he 
Mgnally  fiul,  but  in  his  plan  for  the  union  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  in  this,  not  for  any  want  of  energy,  for,  as  he 
said  to  Cranmer,  he  ^  would  readily  have  passed  over  ten 
fleas  to  effect  such  an  object;''  but  owing  to  misconc^tions, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  preclude,  to  influences 
which  no  one  mind  could  control.  There  was  sufficient 
liarmony  in  relation  to  essential  principles ;  but  some  were 
swayed  in  their  judgment  by  educational  usages  and  national 
affinities,  while  others,  notwithstanding  the  fiact  of  their 
early  agreement  with  the  continental  Beformers,  on  being 
subsequently  raised  to  bishoprics,  found  it  convenient  to 
defer  to  royal  predilections. 

Had  he  been  unsuccessful  in  his  controversies  with  differ- 
ent individuals,  he  would  have  been  more  readily  pardoned 
for  any  indiscretions  of  which  he  might  have  been  guilty ; 
but  the  reverse  was  the  case  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  the  mortification  uid  implacable  malice 
of  the  party  defeated ;  though  in  other  instances,  ultimately 
%o  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  both  error  and  wickedness. 
Troillet,  on  his  death-bed,  sent  for  Calvin,  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  feel  peace  unless  assured  of  his  forgiveness; 
and  Calvin  consoled  the  dying  man,  and  with  peculiar 
earnestness  and  tenderness,  supported  him  to  the  last  mo- 
ment Zebedaeus,  who  had  persecuted  him  so  virulently, 
amfessed  on  his  death-bed  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  wl^iek 
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he  had  assailed,  and  to  testify  his  repentance  desired  that 
all  his  own  oontroversial  papers  should  be  burnt  before  his 
ejes.  The  world  has  been  wont  to  look  on  him  "as  a 
dialectician,  passionately  engaged  in  unfolding  one  idea,**  but 
as  Henry  remarks,  it  is  "  the  religious  fiseling  that  was  th^ 
sublimest  element  in  his  doctrine  as  well  as  in  his  intelleet;^ 
this  determined  his  course,  herein  is  the  secret  of  his  amaring 
power ;  and,  in  the  instances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we 
see  the  consciences  of  his  dying  opponents  bearing  witneM 
to  the  fact  that  Calvifl  had  been  impelled  to  the  eoune 
which  he  had  adopted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himsel£  What^ 
short  of  the  migh^  workings  of  that  blessed  Agent,  oouU 
liave  wrought  in  him  such  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  could 
have  guarded  him  against  a  solitary  doubt,  and  secured  to 
liim  victory  against  fearfhl  odds  ?  With  an  intellect  so 
gigantic,  a  strength  of  purpose  nothing  human  could  either 
daunt  or  divert,  energetic  in  speech,  and  untiring  in  actioii,  he 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  Sir  Artegall's  iron  man  Talus,  whe 
went  everywhere  trampling  down  and  crushing  all  opposen. 
•But  when  we  think  of  the  sources  whence  were  drawn  his 
mind's  conclusions  and  his  soul's  aliment,  and  see  him  widi 
that  extended  hand,  oiTering  his  burning  heart  to  Ood,  and 
hear  him  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  tencheth,  and  then  contemplate  the 
vast  results  of  his  labors,  we  cannot  but  reoognise  in  him  a 
special  messenger  from  God  for  great  and  solemn  ends — a 
man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wielding  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  antichrist  and  his  legions. 
What  he  himself  said  of  Luther,  may  be  as  truly  said  of 
him :  '*  It  is  not  Luther  that  has  spoken :  God  has  sent  forth 
his  lightnings  by  his  mouth." 

This  system  of  doctrine  was  the  opposite  of  papal  belief 
contrary  to  the  reasonings  of  the  mind  of  llie  flesh,  at 
variance  with  priestcraft,  with  will- worship,  with  superstiticmf 
with  the  pride  of  reason,  with  the  pride  of  life,  with  the  love 
of  sin,  of  self  and  the  world ;  most  humbling  to  man's  will ; 
not  to  be  practically  embraced  without  the  entire  submission 
of  mind  and  heart,  to  the  teachings  and  requisitions  of  Gtod's 
word.  It  might  have  been  clothed  in  language  less  theo- 
logical and  less  metaphysical ;  it  might  have  been  modified 
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in  Bome  of  its  features  without  impairing  its  just  proportions; 
it  might  have  been  more  guarded  in  some  of  its  points 
without  compromising  its  integrity ;  it  might  have  been 
oonched  in  forms  less  repellent  to  a  refined  taste,  and  more 
intelligible  to  minds  undisciplined  to  habits  of  thought ;  but 
essentially  it  is  scriptural,  and  philosophically  unanswerable. 
Amid  the  various  systems  of  theology,  where  is  there  one 
which  in  depth  and  earnestness,  in  acumen  and  force,  in;  its 
eonsistency,  and  in  its  relevancy  to  the  great  facts  of  God's 
government  and  man's  condition,  will  compare  with  Calvin's 
''  Institutes?"  Where  one  that  has  been  so  often  assailed  by 
Jceen  wits  and  rancorous  tongues,  but  so  seldom  met  in  fidr 
and  dispassionate  controversy?  And  how  many  minds, 
either  swayed  by  prejudice,  misled  by  femcy,  or  desirous  of 
fldfdistinction  for  independent  thought,  have  at  last,  through 
their  humble  study  of  the  Scriptures,  their  conscious  need 
of  mercy  and  grace,  their  inability  to  fiithom  the  deep  things 
of  Ood,  to  explain  the  melancholy  phenomena  of  this  world 
by  the  light  of  reason,  or  to  find  rest  without  reposing  in 
ohild-like  fisdth  on  the  word  and  promises  of  that  God  who 
eaimot  err  and  cannot  do  wrong,  who  must  be  true  to  his 
own  high  and  holy  perfections  in  all  the  sovereign  councils 
<^  his  own  will, — ^yes,  have  at  last  waived  their  theorieS| 
repressed  their  presumptuous  thoughts,  mortified  their  pride, 
and  embraced  that  system  of  doctrine  which  has  its  root  in 
the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
comprise  and  constitute  the  only  infiedlible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Were  there  a  more  cordial  sympathy  with  high  and  serious 
thought,  or  were  that  system  with  which  his  name  is  identi- 
fied, not  repugnant  to  the  sensual  judgment,  Calvin,  as  a 
thinker^  would  occupy  no  obscure  niche  in  the  pantheon  of 
intellect  His  '*  Institutes,"  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  under  circumstances  most  unfiivorable  to  quiet  study ; 
when,  too,  there  were  comparatively  few  to  read,  fewer  to 
appreciate,  and  crowds  to  condemn  and  execrate,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  product  of  the  human  mind.  The  attainments 
of  a  scholar,  the  discrimination  of  a  critic,  the  reflection  of  a 
philosopher,  the  order  of  a  logician,  and  the  words  of  a 
rhetorician,  in  union  with  the  fisdth,  and  hope,  and  deep 
breathings  of  a  Christian,  all  aie  comprised  within  this  work 
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to  give  exaotnefls  to  its  positions^  closeness  to  its  argnmentii^ 
solidity  to  its  proofr,  strength  to  its  langoage,  and  if  eight  to 
its  oonclusions.  All  false  systems  of  religion  haye  their 
origin  in  fiedse  views  of  Gh>d,  and  end  in  ascribing  to  the 
ereature  the  glory  due  only  to  the  Creator.  With  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  Qod's  nature  and  perfections,  widi 
the  most  adoring  sense  of  his  sovereign  claims  on  man's  love 
and  obedience,  Calvin  shows  man  what  he  has  lost,  what  he 
is,  what  he  can  never  regain^  what  he  can  never  be,  withoat 
God's  mercy  and  grace  vouchsafed  to  those  who  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose ;  and  ending  where  he  he- 
gins,  ascribes  "  all  glory  and  honor,  dominion  and  powoTf 
thanksgiving  and  blessing  and  praise  unto  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  that  was  slain."  How 
could  a  system  be  regarded  with  favor  which  stripped  popery 
of  its  impious  pretensions,  tore  off  the  veil  fW>m  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy,  exposed  &lsehood  and  fraud,  heartless  fimns  and 
sham  gods,  laid  all  human  merit  in  the  dust;  and  which, 
holding  up  the  glass  of  God's  word,  revealed  to  all  error  and 
infideli^,  to  all  self-righteousness  and  worldlineas^  the  in- 
mdious  working  of  that  '' carnal  mind  which  is  enmity 
against  God."  Such  a  system  could  have  been  welcomed 
only  by  those  into  whose  minds  God  had  shone,  "  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  himself  in  the ' 
face  of  Jesus  Christ"  Everywhere,  without  the  little  pale 
of  the  reformed  churches,  it  awakened  the  most  determined 
hostility.  But  it  was  destined  to  survive  the  perversions  of 
errorists,  the  calumnies  of  the  godless,  and  the  proscriptions 
of  enthroned  iniquity,  destined  to  work  mighty  changes  in 
the  world,  and  to  secure  to  its  author  an  influence  which  few 
uninspired  men  have  ever  exerted.  The  impress  of  his 
mind  may  be  recognised  in  every  confession  of  the  reformed 
churches,  in  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles,"  which  Elizabetfi 
herself  subscribed,  as  in  the  Catechism  which  was  drawn  up 
in  all  solemnity  by  the  assembled  divines  at  Westminster. 
His  influence  was  felt,  is  felt,  and  will  be,  down  to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  in  the  state,  as  in  the  church ; 
and  to  counteract  it  if  possible,  and  prejudice  his  system  bf 
doctrine.  Aw  memory  has  been  branded  with  the  f€Ue  of 
Servetus. 

.    Now,  on  the  supposition  that  Calvin  had  fired  the  pyre  to 
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which  this  unhappy  man  was.  bound,  and  gloated  oyer  his 
ashes,  it  would  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  his  doctrinal  views.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  a 
man  may  be  better  or  worse  than  his  theoretic  principles — 
may  be  practically  good  in  spite  of  his  false  system,  or  bad 
in  spite  of  the  truths  which  he  professedly  adopts.  If  one 
is  at  last  guilty  of  a  crime,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 
brought  up  under  erroneous  views,  though  the  early  inculca- 
tioB  of  right  notions  is  so  important  to  an  upright  and  virtun 
ous  life ;  and  much  less  does  a  man's  lapse  from  purity  con- 
stitute a  valid  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
which  he  might  have  professed  $o  believe,  and  even  aimed 
to  inculcate.  Inconsistencies  necessarily  prejudice  the  gene- 
lal  mind  against  religion,  but  the  Bible  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  apart  from  the  cAdduct  of  its  professed  adherents. 
If  CSalvin,  therefore,  became  a  persecutor,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Calvinism  is  allied  to  persecution  or  breathes  a  gloomy 
and  malignant  q>irit;  and  the  most  that  can  with  logicid 
fffopriety  be  said  of  him  in  this  relation  is,  that  in  his  unques- 
tioning defisrence  to  existing  statutes,  his  educational  con- 
CQirenoe  with  the  popular  sentiment  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  heretics,  and  in  his  horror  of  blasphemy,  he  lost 
flight  of  the  essential  spirit  of  that  goq)el  to  the  preaching 
and  defence  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  A  CSalvinist 
in  doctrinal  belief  can  be  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  slave.  With 
the  Bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  creed,  he  knows  that  as 
no  man  has  a  right  to  bind  his  conscience,  so  he  himself  has 
no  right  to  bind  the  conscience  of  any  other  man ;  that  every 
man  is  a  free,  moral  agent,  personally  responsible  to  God 
alone  for  what  he  believes  and  does,  and  that  it  is  not  by 
mighty  nor  by  power,  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  to  be  advanc- 
ed, but  by  God's  Spirii;  that  while  all  error  and  disbelief 
spring  from  an  evil  hearty  fidth  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  a 
something  into  which  man  can  he  either  ciyoled,  or  terrified, 
either  inveigled  by  sophistry,  or  driven  by  authority,  or 
frightened  by  cruelty.  Mo  system  is  to  be  condemned  on 
account  of  the  acts  of  which  some  of  its  advocates  may  have 
been  guilty;  no  class  of  men  are  to  be  judged  from  indivi- 
dual instances.  But  here  is  the  wide  difference  between 
Oalvinists  and  Romanists — ^the  former  have  long  since  been 
enabled  to  perceive  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to 
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enfbroe  the  decrees  of  the  church,  while  the  latler  mre  stOI  to 
a  great  degree  in  bondage  to  the  fear  of  ghostly  power;  here 
18  the  greater  difference  between  the  "  Institutes ''  of  OiIyiii, 
and  the  '*  Cionstitations"  of  Loyola — the  former  fitvor,  the 
latter  oppose  all  scriptoral  inquiries ;  the  former  weloomeaD 
the  light  that  can  be  poured  on  the  sacred  page  by  the  aid 
of  either  literature  or  science,  of  history  or  of  philosophy — 
the  latter  exclude  the  Bible  itselfi  and  bring  all  views  to  the 
test^  not  of  Qtxl's  word,  but  of  the  Pope's  decrees.  Doubdesi 
there  afe  some  Romanists  who  cannot  think  without  homr 
of  the  bloody  and  infernal  deeds  which  stain  the  annals  of 
the  Papacy —the  wholesale  massacre  of  unnumbered  men  and 
women,  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  fisdth  in  CSirist ;  bat 
Jesuits  now,  are  even  as  Jesuits  were-r-the  same  enemies  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty — the  same  deadly  foes  of  a  fiee 
Bible ;  at  this  very  day,  wherever  the  civil  power  is  in  their 
hands— as  is  so  evident  from  the  imprisonment  of  4he  Madiai| 
persecuting  as  of  yore  all  who  dare  to  read  God's  woid  con- 
trary to  their  oommandsl  So  long  as  Popery  claims  to  be 
infidlible,  and  claims  as  of  right  the  sword  of  the  magistrats^ 
as  well  as  the  tiara  of  the  priest,  all  dissent  fix>m  its  dognm 
must  necessarily,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  its  prinoi- 
pies,  be  at  the  hazard  of  liberty  and  life.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Reformers  should  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
brood  of  heresies  which  rushed  in  through  the  very  door  of 
freedom  which  they  had  opened  for  the  truth's  sake.  Men 
who  had  been  wont  to  witness  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
in  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  might  very  naturally  have 
thought  that  some  such  power  was  needed  to  exclude  and 
preclude  pernicious  errors.  Time  was  necessary,  yea,  a  long 
and  bitter  discipline  in  its  conflicts  with  the  powers  of  the 
world,  before  the  church  could  attain  the  conclusion,  that 
the  temporal  power  is  necessary  neither  to  the  arrest  of 
heresy  nor  to  the  spread  of  truth.  It  is  priestcraft  that  needs 
the  aid  of  the  sword,  not  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  a  sys- 
tem founded  in  the  lust  of  dominion  and  gain,  not  one 
founded  on  the  apostles  and  prophets,  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  chief  cornerstone.  The  more  liberty  and  the  m<Me 
light,  so  much  the  better  for  the  one,  but  the  worse  for  the 
other— Bible-truth  has  everything  to  gain,  Popery,  all  to 
lose  I 
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Still,  we  cannot  oontemplate  the  scene  which  has  suggested 
SQch  a  train  of  remark,  without  a  shuddering  recoil.  Even 
at  this  distant  day  we  could  drop  a  tear  over  the  spot  which 
marks  the  grave  of  Servetus.  Not  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
for  in  the  judgment  of  Bucer  and  Capito,  of  (Eoolampadius 
and  Zwingle,  he  was  rather  a  "  manifestation  of  Satan" ;  not 
that  his  errors  were  insignificant  and  harmless — ^far  from  it ; 
not  that  his  oonduct  during  his  trial  bore  anj  resemblance 
to  the  heroic  bearing  of  a  Christian  martyr — on  the  contrary, 
it  was  calculated  to  alienate  and  disgust ;  nor  because  he  died 
calling  on  Gtod  and  Christ,  for  in  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
onoe  woven  a  web  of  falsehoods  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
Servetos  but  Yilleneuve,  who  contradicted  before  his  judges 
at  Geneva  what  he  had  stated  to  his  judges  at  Yienne — 
such  ejaculations  are  no  criteria  of  &ith :  nor  do  we  feel 
thus  because  he  was  consciously  a  martyr  to  freedom  of  con* 
aoienoe,  for  he  himself  as  well  as  Westphal,  thought  and 
admitted  that  obstinate  heretics  ought  to  be  punished  with 
loss  of  life ;  but  because  Servetus  was  amenable  to  Qod  and 
not  to  man  for  his  belief  because  God's  prerogative  was  in* 
Taded  by  the  order  for  his  death ;  because  the  men  who  were 
concerned  in  his  sentence  were  men  solemnly  pledged  to  a 
mxue  which  repudiates  all  carnal  weapons^the  professed 
followers  of  Ilim  who  had  said,  ^'  They  that  use  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword ;"  because  they  were  themselves 
Protestants ;  and  they  obstructed  the  very  cause  which  they 
hoped  to  advance,  and  they  have  given  occasion  to  God's 
enemies  to  blaspheme.  As  we  dwell  on  the  painful  occur- 
rence, we  involuntarily  say  to  ourselves,  Is  there  then  no 
diffi^rence  between  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  that  of 
topery  ?  Will  all  men  persecute  if  they  only  have  rule  ? 
Why  should  they  who  so  scrupulously  avoided  Bome  in  her 
games  and  farces,  have  imitated  Bome  in  her  intolerance  and 
cruelties  ?  How  could  men  who  were  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  burnt  for  differing  from  the  Pope,  burn  others  for 
differing  from  Calvin  ?  Would  that  that  bloody  scene  had 
never  been  enacted  I  Would  that  it  could  be  blotted  from  the 
page  of  history  I  But  no ;  let  it  be — it  has  been  overruled 
for  wise  ends — let  it  be  pondered  time  and  again ;  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches  cannot  be  too  deeply  engraven  on  all  who 
hold  to  the  great  principles  of  Bible  truth. 
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We  maintain,  however^  that  it  warrants  no  legitimate 
deduction  against  Calvin's  system  of  doelrine,  or  his  d]qx>* 
sition  as  a  man — against  him,  any  more  than  against  the  tem* 
per  and  creed  of  the  other  Reformers ;  while  it  admits  of  a 
reasonable  explanation  in  perfect  oonsistencj  with  their  cha^ 
raoter,  as  men  who  aimed  in  all  things  to  do  what  thej 
thought  to  be  their  duty. 

As  to  the  act  itself  it  was  performed  with  feelings  vexy  nn* 
like  those  which  actuated  the  Bomish  Inquisitors  when  thsj 
oonsigned  a  poor  Protestant  to  the  flames:  there  was  no  in* 
suit  offered — ^no  vindictive  exidtation,  nor  intentional  eflEbrI 
to  protract  and  exaggerate  suffisring ;  but  all  was  sadness, 
piety,  and  the  kindest  efforts  to  soothe,  as  well  as  reelaiii^ 
before  the  fatal  moment  It  was  certainly  not  as  indiealive 
of  the  absence  of  all  justice,  all  humanity,  as  ten  thousand 
instances  of  papal  cruelty,  refined  by  every  instroment  of 
torture  which  hellish  malignity  could  invent ;  nor  was  it 
more  abhorrent  to  every  rightful  sentiment  of  our  natoxe 
than  the  burning  of  Ann  Askew,  Joanna  Bocher,  and  George 
Paris,  to  which  Cranmer  was  accessary,  or  oi  Legate  and 
Wightman,  in  which  King  and  Neile,  two  bishops  under 
James  I.,  were  directly  concerned ;  and  still  less  so,  con* 
sidering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  than  the  ten  yean? 
imprisonment  and  final  decapitation  of  Krell,  who,  having 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  gn  account  of  his  Calvinistio 
notions,  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  Lutheran  intolerance.  (YoL 
ii.  p.  287.)  Nor,  notwithstanding  the  acrimony  with  which 
Arminians  have  regarded  all  that  savors  of  CSalvinism, 
did  the  act  differ  in  principle  from  the  ejection  of  the  two 
thousand  ministers  &om  the  church  of  England  because 
they  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to  what  they  rq;ard- 
ed  as  Popish  usages !  Let  the  records  of  the  Star  Chamber 
be  blotted  out  from  history  before  Oxford  sits  in  judgment 
on  the  Councils  of  Geneva ;  let  the  execution  at  Dresden  in 
1591  be  buried  in  oblivion  before  Lutherans  cry  out  agsinst 
Calvin ;  aye,  and  let  the  fate  of  Servetus  be  disproved  before 
Protestants  cease  to  make  allowance  for  those  who,  believing 
that  all  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power  was  vested  in  the 
Pope,  thought  no  punishment  too  heavy  for  the  revilers  of 
Christ's  representative  on  earth  I 

The  treatment  to  which  Servetus  was  subjected  was  what 
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ire  oal),  and  justlj  r^ard,  as  the  moet  odious  and  cruel  per- 
secution ;  but  in  his  times  it  was  deemed  right  and  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  truth, 
to  make  heresy  a  capital  offence.  The  law  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  heretic,  and  the  public  opinion  of  even 
the  reformed  church  sanctioned  it  None  of  the  Reformers 
questioned  Rome's  right  to  punish  heresy.  It  was  not  that 
Borne  burnt  the  heretics,  that  they  demurred ;  it  was  that 
Borne  called  them  heretics  who  read  and  believed  GKxl's 
word,  and  whose  sentiments  were  more  in  accordance  with 
the  primitive  fathers,  than  with  the  decrees  of  their  own 
councils.  For  this  very  reason,  to  convince  the  Catholic 
powers  that  they  were  laboring  under  an  awful  delusion, 
that  all  the  objects  of  their  virulent  persecution  were  neither 
fbols  nor  fanatics,  neither  infidels  nor  malignants;  to  stay  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  by  proving  to  them  what  the 
flithers  believed  and  what  God's  word  taught,  was  Calvin 
urged  to  write  and  publish  the  ''  Institutes."  He  himself 
was  not  opposed  to  all  freedom  of  opinion,  but  only  to  what 
was  wilfully  designed  for  the  destruction  of  the  iaith,  and 
hence  he  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be.  himself  burnt 
if  convicted  of  heresy.  Luther  sometimes  expressed  himself 
most  nobly  in  favor  of  toleration,  yet  he  was  most  intole- 
rant towards  the  Sacramentarians ;  he  even  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  to  Philip  of  Hesse,  that  it  was  lawful  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  on  heretics ;  and  we  find  him  assenting 
to  the  question  of  the  Wittemberg  theologians,  "Whether  it 
was  lawful  to  punish  the  Anabaptists  with  the  sword?" 
Even  Melancthon  was  of  the  same  opinion  in  relation  to 
awftil  errors.  But  Bullinger,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  English  exiles,  said  to  Calvin, 

"•  1  know  that  many  have  wiBhed  that  you  had  not  defended 
this  principle,  but  many  also  thank  you,  and  among  others  our 
church.  Urbanns  Regius  has  long  ago  proved,  in  a  work  of  his 
own,  and  all  the  ministers  of  Lunenberg  agree  with  him,  that  here- 
tics, when  they  are  blasphemous,  ought  to  be  punished.  There  are 
also  many  other  pious  men  who  think  the  same,  and  consider  that 
such  offenders  ought  not  only  to  be  silenced,  b'ut  to  be  put  to  death. 
I  know  that  your  disposition  is  not  cruel,  and  that  you  will  favor  no 
.  barbaritv.  Who  knows  not  that  a  boundary  must  be  set  to  things 
of  this  kind  r 
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And  as  thev  thought  that  ao  heinoua  an  oflfender  againai 
all  that  is  true  and  sacred  as  Servetua  had  proy^  himadf  to 
be,  ought  not  to  go  unpunished,  ao  thej  felt  that  if  they  did 
not  condemn  him,  they  would  give  just  occasion  to  the 
Catholics  to  say,  "  See  to  what  this  Protestantism  leada— the 
overthrow  of  all  order  and  all  religion."  To  condenm  him 
was,  in  their  view,  to  publish  to  the  world  that  while  all 
blasphemy  should  be  punished,  they  who  held  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  no  matter  whether  they  retained  theb 
connexion  with  the  papacy  or  not^  whether  they  were  Lu- 
therans or  Calvinists,  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  heretics^  and 
were  not  so  in  fact 

Now  in  order  to  understand  this  case,  and  to  attain  to  a  right 
judgment  in  relation  to  Calvin's  agency  in  the  premises,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  Servetua  was  not  decoyed  to 
Geneva.  He  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  been  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw,  had  entered  Geneva  in  disguise  and  of 
his  own  accord ;  and  if  Calvin  informed  the  Council  that  he 
was  lurking  in  the  suburbs,  it  was  only  what  he  thought  to 
be  his  duty  to  the  Republic,  and  what  every  other  good 
citisen,  knowing  the  dangerous  character  of  the  man,  would 
have  done.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  Servetus 
had  his  choice  whether  to  be  tried  af  Geneva  or  at  Vienne; 
that  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  former  probably  arose  from 
his  hope  that  the  libertine  party  would  sway  the  councils  of 
the  state ;  that  Pernni,  the  leader  of  the  party,  at  the  time 
when  Servetus  stood  most  in  need  of  his  influence,  for  four 
days  represented  himself  to  be  sick,  and  that  with  him  the 
enemies  of  the  church  weakly  retreated.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  opposition 
to  Calvin,  saw  that  Servetus  had  gone  to  too  great  lengths — 
liberal  as  they  were,  that  his  sentiments  were  too  extreme 
even  for  them  to  endorse ;  that  by  his  own  irrational  violence, 
abuse,  and  blasphemy,  he  was  prejudicing  his  own  case,  and 
£Eist  turning  the  sympathies  of  both  the  judges  and  the 
people  into  sentiments  of  indignation  and  horror  at  his  con* 
duct ;  for  the  extremely  liberal  in  those  days  might  have  been 
not  very  dissimilar  from  the  same  class  in  our  days :  always 
more  forward  to  sympathize  in  general  than  in  particular,  to 
vaunt  themselves  on  their  detestation  of  all  that  is  bigoted^ 
and  opposed  to  progress,  than  to  hazard  their  own  personal 
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interests  bj  defending  what  has  at  last  become  unpopular 
and  is  seen  to  be  disreputable.  Instead  of  defending  Serretus 
in  a  firm,  manly  way,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  libertine 
party  did  anything  more  than  to  inspire  him  with  felse 
bopes,  and  incite  him  to  attack  Calrin  in  a  most  yirulent 
manner ;  while  if  anything  can  be  established  by  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case  it  is  that  the  accused,  in  the  course  of 
his  examination,  dismissed  all  regard  for  truth  and  pro- 
priety, ridiculed  things  holy,  blasphemed  Gt>d,  outn^ged 
every  pious  sentiment  A  man  who  should  now  act  in  a 
court  of  justice  as  Servetus  did  before  the  Genevan  council, 
would  not  only  turn  the  general  mind  against  him,  but  be 
remanded  to  prison. 

A  most  weighty  interest  seemed  to  be  involved  in  his 
'trial ;  the  existence  of  the  civil  polity  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  church ;  the  down&U  of  the  latter 
"would  be  the  destruction  of  the  former :  the  defeat  of  the 
Informed  faith  would  be  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
with  all  its  despotism  and  all  its  superstitions;  and  this 
expliuns  the  action  of  the  Genevan  council  in  the  case. 
They  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  propagation  of  senti- 
ments which  were  alike  ruinous  to  the  state  and  to  the  church ; 
and  the  Spaniards'  views  were  fatal  to  all  that  they  deemed 
just  and  necessary,  sacred  and  true.  He  stood  before  them 
self-convicted  of  effrontery,  contradiction,  falsehood — of  the 
most  awful  blasphemy  and  impiety — as  it  were  the  enemy 
of  God  and  man.  There  is,  perhaps,  great  allowance  to  be 
made  for  him  during  his  trial ;  for,  under  the  influence  of 
his  advisers,  he  might  have  thought,  as  is  often  exemplified 
in  the  conduct  of  radicals,  that  violence  might  effect  what 
calm  discussion  would  defeat ;  or,  through  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment that  Protestants  did  not  necessarily  sympathize 
with  a  man  whom  Rome  had  denounced,  he  might  have 
been  exasperated  to  say  things  which  in  another  mood  he 
would  not  have  thought  of  uttering,  and  especially,  all  that 
he  regarded  as  most  abhorrent  from  Calvinism,  and  most 
offensive  to  Calvin ;  or,  through  his  conscious  inability  to 
maintain  his  position,  his  pride  might  have  beclouded  his 
judgment,  and  his  passions — ^for  he  had  the  characteristics 
of  his  nativity — might  have  staggered  his  reason.  Never- 
thelen,  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  that  he  had  not  had  a 
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£sdr  trial.  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine,  Calvin's  secretaiyi  came 
forth  as  his  accuser,  though  fully  aware  of  the  law  wUch 
would  subject  him  to  the  consequences  of  a  fidse  aocnailioD, 
if  the  accused  was  found  innocent ;  and  when  lie  was  seen 
to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  confronting  such  a  man,  all  the 
ministers  were  requested  to  appear,  nor  was  it  till  then  that 
Calvin  confronted  his  advenarj.  It  was  a  principle  with 
him  that  "  punishment  ought  onlj  to  be  inflicted  when  a 
trial  had  b^n  regularly  instituted,  and  the  heresy  well 
defined,  and  not  according  to  the  course  porsned  by  the 
Papists,  who  murder  the  innocent,"  very  unlike  West- 
phal  in  this  respect,  who  called  every  one  a  heretic  that 
differed  from  him  in  opinion.  Yet  Calvin  had  no  intention 
to  expose  Servetus  to  capital  punishment.  (Yol.  iL  p.  187.) 
It  even  appears  from  Trie's  letter,  that  Calvin,  as  he  bore 
not  the  sword  of  justice,  thought  his  duty  confined  him  to 
the  simple  task  of  opposing  heresies  by  the  force  of  truth 
alone ;  and,  hence,  he  only  wished  to  render  bim  hannleo^ 
to  make  him  recant  his  blasphemy,  and  so  preserve  Chris- 
tianity from  injury.  Accordingly,  he  waited  long;  gave 
Servetus  ample  time  to  collect  and  tranquillize  his  thoughts; 
and  when  he  was  in  prison,  furnished  him  out  of  his  own 
library  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  whatever  books  he 
desired.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  assertion  that  he  increased 
the  severity  of  the  prisoner's  treatment,  for  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  prison ;  much  less  that  he  aimed  to 
precipitate  measures.  On  the  contrary,  he  willingly  carried 
on  the  dispute  in  writing,  that  all  excitement  might  be 
avoided,  while  an  indefinite  time  was  allowed  to  the  accused, 
so  that  he  might  retract  what  he  found  wrong,  and  rectify 
any  perversion  of  his  meaning.  And  that  the  case,  after  so 
many  examinations,  and  so  long  a  time,  was  not  referred  to 
the  "  Council  of  Two  Hundred,"  was  not  owiug  to  Calvin, 
but  to  the  Council,  who,  for  sufficient  reasons,  saw  fit  to 
reject  a  petition  which  had  been  instigated  by  a  &ction 
whose  object  was  to  set  aside  the  right  of  excommunicatioo, 
and  all  the  rules  of  discipline. 

View  it  in  whatever  light,  it  was  in  every  respect  the 
opposite  of  what  Bomanists  termed  a  trial  for  heresy ;  the 
accused  was  a  blasphemer,  not  a  confessor ;  his  opinions 
were  opposed,  not  conformable  to  the  Bible ;  at  variance 
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with  til  faith,  not  the  &ith  of  papists ;  with  the  inspiratioii 
and  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  standards  and 
order  of  the  reformed  church.     But  it  were  inconsistent 
with  our  limits  to  enter  into  all  particulars,  or  attempt  to 
refute  the  yarious  invidious  representations  which  have  been 
made  of  this  case  to  throw  odium  on  Calvin.    Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  council  of  ''  The  Sixty,"  as  well  as 
the  lesser  council,  were  of  one  opinion,  that  Servetus  ought 
to  be  condemned ;  that  the  Boman  judges  who  carried  on 
their  proceedings  against  him,  as  though  he  had  hot  escaped, 
did  not  come  to  a  decision  until  after  he  had  been  condemned 
at  Oeneva,  and  that  they  then  declared  him  to  be  an  arch- 
heretic ;  that  Calvin  aimed  to  procure  the  opinion  of  all  the 
reformed  churches  in  the  premises ;  and  that  the  condem- 
nation of  Servetus  was  approved  of  in  the  most  imequivocal 
aumner  by  all  the  prominent  Beformers,  not  excepting 
Melancthon  himself,  who  said  to  Calvin,  ''  I  am  wholly  of 
your  opinion,  and  also  declare  that  your  magistrates,  the 
entire  proceeding  having  been  conducted  according  to  law, 
10^  quite  justly  in  condenming  the  blasphemer  to  death.  ^ 
Bven  the  Bernese,  who  only  two  years  before  had  favored 
Bolsec,  and  relmked  Calvin  for  having  in  his  zeal  for  sound 
doctrine  forgotten  the  claims  of  Christian  love,  telling  him  that 
<*  people  should  be  brought  back  to  the  truth  with  gentleness, 
not  with  severity  or  with  bonds,"  now  agreed  with  him  in 
relation  to  Servetus.    Indeed,  without  subjecting  himself  to 
the  charge  of  disregarding  the  law  and  countenancing  blas- 
phemy, he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  he  did.    His 
part  was  simply  that  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  had  not  the 
ease  been  so  glaring,  it  is  certain  that  Servetus  would  not 
have  been  condemned.    His  personal  influence  with  the 
Council  was  at  the  time  less  than  it  had  ever  been ;  and  what 
proves  the  £Etct,  and  also  serves  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  of  fanaticism,  is,  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
Assembly  in  its  zeal  had  gone  too  far,  he  called  the  minis- 
ters together,  and  they,  with  one  voice,  besought  the  council 
to  soften  the  mode  of  execution.    Be  it  known,  then,  that 
Calvin  was  opposed  to  the  burning  of  Servetus,  though  he, 
in  unison  with  the  councils  and  with  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  churches,  was  in  f&vor  of  his  condemnation  to 
death ;  so  satisfied  were  all  in  their  own  minds  that  bias- 
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phemj  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  magiatrate,  and  that 
Servetus  had  been  guilty  of  the  moat  awful  crime.  Death 
was  the  penalty  of  bl^tsphemy  under  the  Old  Teatamenti  and 
though  this  may  have  influenced  the  judgment  of  Bome  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  which  the  criminal  shoold 
be  subjected,  yet  the  civil  judges  could  decide  only  aoooiding 
to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  law  by  which  Servetus  was 
condemned,  be  it  remembered,  the  old  law  against  blas- 
phemers, continued  in  force  another  century  and  a  hal(  eveo 
in  Protestant  countries.  Be  it  so  that  no  law  of  the  kind 
can  justify  the  act :  still  it  enables  us  to  account  for  if;  and 
so  may  it  be  accounted  for  in  after  times,  that  not  a  few  in 
our  day  can  be  swayed  by  laws  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  gospel. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  the 
voice  of  the  councils,  the  concurrence  of  the  churches,  and 
the  most  decided  expression  of  opinion   on  the  part  of 
the  most  worthy  of  his  contemporaries,  in  relation  to  the 
crime  and   its  merited  punishment,  all  the  blame  of  this 
man^s  condemnation,  has   been  visited  on  Calvin.    C|;pui- 
mer  was  a  Christian,  and  Laud  a  saint,  but  Calvin  was 
a  monster  I     And  all  because  of  one  remark^vhich  occurs  in 
a  letter  to  Farel,  "  That  if  he  should  come  to  Geneva,  he 
would  never  allow  him,  supposing  his  influence  to  be  worth 
anything,  to  depart  alive  !'^    (Vol.  ii.  p.  181.)     But  Servetus 
had  asked  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  Geneva: 
and  if  Calvin  had  been  vindictive  in  his  feelings  towards 
him,  why  did  he  not  influence  him  to  come?     It  is  folly  to 
say  that  he  would  then  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood,  as  if 
a  man  who  was  intent  on  murder  would  hesitate  to  lie.    It 
was  probably,  then,  as  Henry  suggests,  an  ebullition  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  he  would,  if  possible,  deter  him  from  coming  to 
Geneva,  or  give  him  emphatically  to  understand  that  if  he 
came  with  such  opinions,  his  death  would  be  just  and  neces- 
sary, according  to  law,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  republic 
No  one  word  can  be  offset  against  the  whole  tenor  of  one's 
life  and  teachings ;  and  this  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  letter 
written  the  same  day  to  another  person,  expressive  of  his 
deep  desire  for  Servetus's  conversion,  so  inconsistent  with 
his  wonted  superiority  to  personal  injury,  and  with  all  his 
views  and  feelings  consequent  on  the  issue  of  his  case,  that 
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DO  candid  mind  can  interpret  it  aa  the  delib^te  ezpresaon 
of  a  malignant  and  bloddthirstj  purpose.  Had  auch  been 
hia  feelings  towards  the  misguided  man,  he  had  neyer  labored 
80  long  and  earnestly  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sins  and 
errors,  never  visited  him  after  he  knew  that  the  law  would 
lake  its  course,  never  had  peace  after  Servetus's  death ;  uot 
with  a  mind  so  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
eoold  he  have  died  in  peace.  But  what  are  the  faults? 
Never  did  man  exert  himself  with  more  moderation  and 
patience  to  convince  another  of  his  errors,  than  Calvin  Ser- 
▼etna.  Never  did  man  address  an  enemy  with  more  Chria- 
lian  propriety  than  Calvin  in  his  last  interview  with  Ser* 
vetoa.  The  latter  had  sent  for  him  desiring  his  forgiveness. 
'*I  readily  answered,  and  it  was  strictly  the  truth|  that  I  had 
never  aought  to  resent  any  personal  affix)nt  received  from 
bim.  I  also  tenderly  reminded  him  that,  sixteen  years  be* 
fore,  I  had  diligently  sought,  at  the  hourly  peril  of  my  own 
Ufi^i  to  win  him  to  Uie  Lord;  that  it  was  not  my  &ult  thai 
all  pious  people  had  not  extended  the  hand  of  friendship 
towafds  him,  and  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  had  he 
bvi^own  some  degree  of  judgment ;  that  although  he  had 
taken  to  flight,  I  had  still  continued  to  correspond  peaceably 
with  him ;  that,  in  a  word,  no  duty  of  kindness  had  been 
neglected  on  my  part,  till,  embittered  by  my  free  and  candid 
writings,  he  had  resigned  himself  not  merely  to  a  feeling 
of  anger,  but  to  absolute  wrath,  against  me."  He  then 
besought  him,  but  in  vain,  to  implore  the  Divine  forgive* 
neaa ;  and  his  allusions  to  him,  after  the  final  scene,  though 
few,  were  such  as  became  one  who  could  not  but  sigh  to 
think  of  his  unhappy  end,  but  who  hoped  that  he  might 
never  be  called  again  to  so  painful  a  duty. 

As  to  his  own  death,  it  was  eminently  peaceful ;  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  a  life  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  truth — in  unison  with  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  overflowing 
with  sentiments  of  love  to  God  and  good  will  for  man.  A 
apectacle  for  angels,  a  lesson  for  the  world,  a  scene  in  the 
history  of  that  period  never  to  be  forgotten ;  such  as  all  who 
sympathize  with  the  great  principles  of  the  Beformation 
moat  ever  view  with  admiration  and  gratitude — such  as  hia 
enemies,  even  to  this  day,  cannot  steadily  contemplate  with- 
out secretly  wishing  that  tiieir  own  end  may  be  like  his. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  IV.  87 
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Infldelitj  may  blunt  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  sovl; 
bigotry  may  avert  its  glance ;  &naticism  may  shaai  ftr  joy, 
and  relying  on  the  worst  passions  of  our  natorei  prodttm  a 
day  of  thanksgiving,  when  the  interests  of  religioii  oall  oa 
all  Christian  men  to  moan  and  weep ;  but  as  truly  as  then 
is  a  God  above  us,  and  the  Bible  is  his  written  word,  then^ 
in  that  study  of  his,  where  he  had  so  often  kneeled  in  soli- 
tary prayer,  and  his  mind  had  so  long  tasked  its  enef^pesftr 
Uie  cause  of  truth — ^there,  on  that  couch,  with  the  hue  of 
death  upon  his  fiuse,  yet  with  a  voice  collected  and  distiiiet, 
and  his  hand  pointed  to  that  Holy  Book  by  his  side,  at  lie 
addresses,  for  the  last  time,  the  syndics  and  senators  who 
have  gathered  round  him  in  sadness  and  silence — there  is 
an  illustrious  example  of  all  that  is  commanding  in  intellect, 
noble  in  purpose,  sincere  in  &ith,  and  glorious  in  hope  I  It 
speaks  to  us  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for — ^worth  dying 
for  1  It  tells  us,  too,  how  we  must  live,  if  we  would  so  die; 
supported  to  the  last  by  an  unfEdteriug  trust,  and  to  the  last 
glorifying  God ;  leaving  to  the  church  our  works  of  fidth, 
to  the  world  our  testimony  to  truth ;  lying  down  in  a  grK?e 
that  needs  no  stone  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  name 
30  clearly  inscribed  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 

We  are  no  worshippers  of  men.  We  see  perfecticm 
nowhere  save  in  the  God-man  Jesus.  We  look  for  unadul- 
terated truth  nowhere  save  in  God*s  own  book.  While  we 
retain  the  integrity  of  our  moral  faculty,  we  can  call  no  man 
master.  Calvin's  name,  deeply  as  we  respect  it^  is  without 
weight  to  us  in  all  matters  of  faith,  unless  we  are  satisfied 
with  Calvin's  reason.  Our  faith  must  stand,  not  on  the 
authority  of  man,  but  of  God.  Yet,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  God's  word  had  been  enchained,  and  great  and 
good  men  there  were  in  different  countries,  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  who  searched  and  inquired  diligently 
to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  who  had  found  Him  of 
whom  the  prophets  wrote,  and  found  peace  in  Him,  who 
loved  his  cause  and  loved  nothing  but  his  cause ;  and  if 
Calvin  held  such  "  monstrous  doctrines,"  how  happened  it 
that  such  men  recognised  him  as  one  with  themselves  ?  If 
his  agency  in  the  death  of  Servetus  merits  such  unmeasured 
reprehension,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  his  influ- 
ence throughQut  the  churches  was  greater  after  that  event 
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than  it  had  ever  been  before  7  If  there  was  any  lack  of 
judgment,  of  integrity,  of  kindness,  why  should  the  perse^ 
cuted  everywhere  have  looked  to  him  for  sympathy,  and 
oounael,  and  aid?  Abundant  evidence  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letters,  and  from  his  friendships,  that  he  was  a  man 
to  be  beloved  as  well  as  feared.  But  when  we  oome  to  form 
an  opinion  of  him  as  he  was  through  all^his  life,  whose  testi- 
mony should  we  value  ?  that  of  a  "  Balduin"  or  of  a  ''  Beza  2" 
a  Bolsec  or  a  BuUinger  ?  Let  the  difference  in  the  character 
and  courses  of  these  opposing  witnesses  answer.  Men  who 
oould  twist  and  turn  as  circumstances  demanded,  and  in  the 
end  rejoin  the  Papists,  might  be  expected  to  propagate  fidso- 
hoods  as  senseless  as  they  were  shameless ;  and  Bolsecs  and 
Balduins  may  still  be  found,  aud  men  tenacious  of  ghostly 
rule  and  pompous  rites ;  still,  we  cannot  forget  that  thej 
who  knew  him  best  praised  him  the  most;  that  a  man  of  so 
much  loveliness  and  cultivation  as  Melancthon  expressed 
the  highest  esteem  for  "  the  candor  and  purity  of  his  sotd," 
^*  rested  his  weary  head  on  Calvin's  shoulder,  and  would  fiEun 
have  died  so  resting;"  that  Spina,  whose  own  veneration  for 
the  Beformer  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  testifies,  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  to  the  admiration  and  affectioa 
with  which .  he  was  regarded  by  many,  on  account  of  the 
noble  endowments  with  which  God  had  enriched  him ;  and, 
above  all,  that  Beza,  the  learned,  the  noble,  the  accomplished 
Beza,  who  had  so  long  been  associated  with  him  in  different 
relations,  had  seen  him,  and  heard  him,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  whose  arms  he  died,  bedewed  his  grave  with 
tears.  There  was  deep  mourning  throughout  the  city  when 
it  was  announced  that  Calvin  was  dead,  and  there  were  many 
that  came  to  take  their  last  look  of  that  strongly  mariced 
fiice ;  and  the  patricians,  and  almost  all  the  citizens,  followed 
on,  not  without  many  tears,  -to  the  place  where  all  that  was 
mortal  of  him  was  imostentatiously  and  silently  laid ;  and 
the  council  carried  away  with  them  from  that  simple  grave 
an  impression  of  the  majesty  of  Calvin's  character,  such  as 
rendered  them  firm  to  the  truth ;  but  they  who  had  prised 
the  Bible  above  all  price — ^they,  in  whose  bosoms  the  prin* 
oiples  of  the  glorious  Reformation  had  awakened  the  qwrit 
of  a  new  life,  and  who  had  no  interest  separate  firom  the 
oanse  of  truth— alone  knew  and  ftH  what  a  spirit  haA 
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paased  from  earth  I  what  a  loss  the  chmdi  had  aostained  I 
io  great  a  loes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  enemies  of 
tiie  Beformation  should  have  rejoiced  and  taken  counge, 
and  aimed  to  effect  what  they  had  known  to  be  hopeless,  so 
long  as  Calvin  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

To  estimate  him  aright,  then,  we  must  take  into  consider 
ation  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  circumstances  in  whiok 
be  was  placed,  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  ocmtend, 
and  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored.  He  who^  so 
early  in  life,  and  amid  the  moral  darkness  of  the  times,  oooU 
80  qxdckly  discover  the  right  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip 
tare,  so  systematize  the  truths  of  the  Beformation,  so  distin- 
guish the  various  shades  of  error,  so  accompany  eadi 
position  with  the  necessary  .proofs,  thus  furnishing  a  defeDoe 
against  assault,  and  informing  the  whole  system  of  dogma- 
tacs  with  the  light  of  life,  and  the  power  of  a  living  fiuth, 
must  have  been  endued  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  as  endowed  with  extraordinary  natural  powers ; 
and  even  to  this  day,  but  few,  though  not  in  all  points  agree- 
ing with  the  author  of  the  *'  Institutes,"  will  dissent  firom 
Scaliger's  judgment :  Solus  inter  theohgos  Calvinus.  He,  too, 
who  could  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  firaming  those  civil 
and  religious  laws  to  which  Geneva  owed  her  prosperity, 
whom  her  Council  was  wont  to  charge  with  numerous 
weighty  affairs,  who  was  consulted  on  so  many  important 
subjects,  who  was  as  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  pastoral 
duties  as  he  was  true  and  punctual  to  the  demands  of  his 
pulpit,  who  exemplified  his  appreciation  of  sound  learning 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity,  by  found- 
ing an  academy  to  which  scholars  thronged  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  who  formed  and  sent  forth  preachers  of  the  Word, 
found  time  not  only  to  controvert  various  errors,  but  to 
translate  most  of  his  own  learned  works  himself;  who  wrote 
almost  with  as  much  quickness  as  he  spoke,  and  generally 
apoke  with  as  much  precision  and  fol^ce  as  he  wrote — ^whose 
correspondence,  embracing  as  it  does  some  twelve  hundred 
letters,  extended  all  over  Europe;  whose  counsels  were 
valued  and  whose  influence  was  felt  throughout  all  the 
ohurches  of  the  Beformation,  could  not  have  been  a  gloomy 
fimatic,  nor  a  mere  dialectician,  void  of  all  heart  and  prin- 
ciple.   I^  to  ordinary  discernment,  our  conclusion  seems 
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uimeoeBsaril J  podtiyei  let  the  malioioiis  peryeanioiis  to  whioh 
ibe  fetcts  in  his  hifitorj,  the  sarcastio  insinuations  of  his  pol^ 
tioal,  ecdesiastica],  and  theological  opponents,  not  to  speak 
of  the  ridicule  which  all  voluptuaries  have  been  wont  to  pour 
on  his  discipline,  be  our  apology. 

Calvin's  life  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole — his  character 
▼iewed  in  its  just  proportions.  If  he  was  strict  and  rigid, 
he  required  in  others  no  more  than  he  had  sternly  imposed 
on  himsel£  If  he  sought  to  reduce  the  order  of  his  own 
church  to  the  model  of  the  Synagogue,  he  could  allow 
others  to  observe  different  forms  of  church  govemment, 
80  long  as  the  pure  word  of  Qtod  was  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  rightfully  administered.  If  he  could  not  alwayt 
agree  with  others,  in  relation  to  minor  points,  he  could  in 
spirit  with  all  who  adhered  to  fundamental  principles;  if 
error  could  not  escape  his  detection,  nor  wrong  his  censure^ 
troth  was  always  welcomed  and  w(»rth  acknowledged ;  and 
though  he  seemed  often  so  involved  in  personal  difficulties, 
yet  was  he  never  unmindful  of  the  trials  of  others,  nor 
inattentive  to  the  welfiu*e  of  any  section  of  the  church: 
though  his  enemies  have  regarded  him  as  unyielding, 
unfeeling,  self-opinionated,  dogmatic — ^bent  on  power  and 
rule,  yet  no  nobler  friendship  ever  existed  than  that  whicdi 
he  enjoyed  with  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age,  and 
no  one  more  than  he  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  contemporary 
laborers,  as  one  after  another,  in  different  countries,  they 
mok  into  the  grave. 

That  he  had  his  infirmities  of  temper,  no  one  knew  better 
or  could  regret  more  than  himself.  That  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  romantic  imaginativeness,  is  also  true ;  but  neither 
had  Paul,  nor  Howard,  nor  many  others,  who  have  been 
intent  on  great  and  serious  end&  There  were  no  intervals 
of  recreation  for  Calvin's  mind — no  summer  days  of  lounge 
ing  indolence— no  vacant  moods  in  which  the  eye  wanders 
in  quest  of  mere  refreshment :  life  with  him  was  all  in-door 
thought,  and  out-door  action— the  senses,  all  wire  in  subject 
tion  to  the  will  within,  and  that,  with  its  strong,  unwavering 
purpose,  aimed  at  one  grand  end — ^rendering  him  indifferent 
to  iJl  else,  allowing  him  no  leisure  for  aught  else— and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  belief  in  the  ministry  of  angels 
enriched  for  him  both  life  and  nature,  and  the  abiding 
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thought  that  Heaven  was  looking  down  on  him,  animalBdl 
the  whole  world  to  his  apprehension.  For  similar  reasons, 
ilo  trace  of  sentimentality  can  be  detected  in  either  his  eon- 
v^rsations  or  his  writings.  All  we  meet  with  bears  on  life's 
sad  realities,  and  duty's  painful  conflicts,  and  eternity's 
solemn  interests — ^the  nature,  the  tests,  the  toils,  the  triafa; 
and  the  results  of  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of> 
disbelief,  and  delusion,  and  spiritual  wickedness,  and  pmss* 
outing  power.  Let  those  who  would  be  captivated  by  fimey, 
or  melted  to  tears  of  morbid  sorrow,  or  amused  in  thrir 
hours  of  vacancy,  look  anywhere  else  than  to  the  life  of 
John  Calvin — a  man  whose  wl\ple  course  was  but  a  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  the  principle  which  he  laid  down 
for  all  with  whom  he  was  associated :  Lei  us  so  Uve  to 
Christ  that  we  may  he  every  day  prepared  to  die  for  him  I  and 
who,  when  besought  by  Beza,  to  refrain  at  least  during  his 
sickness  firom  dictating  and  writing,  answered — Would  you 
that  the  Lord  should  find  me  idle  when  he  comes  t 

With  a  view,  however,  most  effectually  to  disparage  both 
Calvin  and  his  system  in  popular  estimation,  it  is  common 
with  a  certain  class  to  advert  with  malicious  glee  to  the  feck 
that  Geneva  has  departed  from  the  Reformer's  principles, 
and  that  the  church  in  which  he  preached  has,  in  our  time, 
renounced  all  confessions  of  faith.  But  has  not  the  church 
of  England  proved  false  to  her  own  doctrinal  articles- 
England  that  once  during  the  16th  century  persecuted  all 
who  did  not  hold  to  Calvinistic  principles  ?  Is  not  Oxford 
at  this  very  day  false  to  the  principles  of  her  own  Befonna- 
tion  from  Popery?  Has  not  Rome  herself,  in  defiance  of 
the  constitution  and  the  sovereignty  of  England,  but  safely 
reckoning  on  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the  approbation  of  the 
English  Ministry,  created  a  bishopric  of  Birmingham,  and 
an  archbishopric  of  Westminster  ?  Or,  confining  our  view 
to  our  own  land — the  land  of  the  Pilgrims;  what  do  we 
see  but  the  encroachments  of  the  man  of  sin  ?  The  voice 
of  the  Jesuit  has  even  been  heard  in  the  very  temple  of 
Washington  I  That  voice,  for  aught  we  know,  may  yet 
sway  the  councils  of  our  nation  to  the  overthrow  of  our  free 
institutions  I  The  sepulchre  of  Jesus  was  once  in  the  pos- 
session of  Infidels !  But  this  does  not  prove  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  not  a  prophet  sent  of  God,  or  that  his  sayings 
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aie  not  the  true  aatfings  of  OooL  Nor  does  the  reviyal  of 
Popery,  or  the  miasion  of  Jesuitkm,  disprove  the  principle! 
of  the  great  Beformation.  And  though  Boiuseau  may  have 
been  apotheosLeed  on  the  very  spot  where  three  centuries 
•go  Calyin  was  in  the  ascendant,  his  system  of  doctrine  has 
the  same  foundation  diat  it  had  then,  and  this  is  open  to  the 
inspection,  while  it  defies  the  scrutiny  of  the  world.  By 
the  Bible,  therefore,  is  the  truth  or  fidsity  of  Calvinism  to  be 
determined,  not  by  the  existence  of  rationalism  in  Geneva, 
any  more  than  by  Puseyism  in  Exeter,  or  Jesuitism  in 
Plymouth.  By  the  nature  of  its  influence  is  it  to  be  judged, 
by  thtf  appropriate  tendency  of  its  now  more  fhlly  defined, 
and  clearly  understood,  and  philosophically  consistent  prin* 
dples,  not  by  the  existence  of  errors  and  evils  inseparable 
from  that  fireedom  which,  through  its  fidth  in  God's  word,  it 
has  at  last  wrought  out  for  the  world,  and  prizes  no  less 
for  others  than  for  itsel£ 

It  were  easy  to  show  how  Calvin's  ex^etical  method 
awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  how  that  excessive  love  of 
mental  independence  which  characterizes  our  times,  and  has 
led  to  so  many  errors  and  abuses,  may  have  originated  in 
that  very  habit  of  inquiry  which  Calvio  himself  inspired ; 
and  it  would  be  profitable  as  well  as  interesting  to  trace  the 
actual  influence  of  Calvinism  in  all  Protestant  countries; 
bat  suffice  it  to  say  in  this  connexion,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fiulings  and  abuses  of  Calvinism,  the  secret  of 
that  influence  which  it  wields,  lies  in  the  logical  exactness  of 
thought  and  force  of  argument  with  which  it  at  once  pro- 
poimds  and  supports  the  great  principles  of  Christian  doc- 
trine.  Its  essential  condition  is  unreserved  submission  of  the 
mind,  the  will,  the  heart,  the  conscience,  to  the  teachingB 
of  the  inspired  word ;  its  growth  and  development  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  of  this  word,  and  £Edth  in  its  dis- 
coveries, and  obedience  to  its  requisitions,  and  hope  in  its 
promises ;  its  influence,  in  the  exposition  of  its  doctrines,  the 
inculcation  of  its  precepts  and  Uie  application  of  its  truths 
to  all  classes  and  conditions,  to  all  relations  and  interests,  by 
men  spiritually  called,  intellectually  trained,  and  regularly 
set  apart;  who,  by  their  own  deep  convictions  of  its  truth, 
and  blessed  experience  of  its  adaptedness  to  the  wants  and 
woes  of  their  nature,  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
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lenqj  of  its  knowledge,  admit  of  no  other  authoriiy  in  mstr 
ten  of  &ith,  render  all  other  departmenti  of  knowledge 
tributary  to  its  defence  and  iUustration,  that  thej  be  the 
honored  instruments,  in  Gk)d'8  hands,  of  planting  its  diriae 
origin  in  the  world's  conscience,  and  of  bringing  the  worid 
at  last  to  bow  to  the  scqptre  of  Him  whoee  right  alone  it  is 
toreign« 

Be  it  so,  that  in  the  Greneva  of  this  day  no  traoe  of  OiJ- 
yiniam  should  be  found ;  there  is  none  of  Christiamty  iladf 
eren  where  the  church  of  Christ  was  first  planted:  yet 
wherever  the  pure  word  of  Gtxi  is  preached  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  rightly  administered,  and  the  Spirits  influenoeB 
are  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  great  work  of  repentance  and 
fidth,  and  spiritual  union  with  all  who  hold  the  Head  ii 
admitted  and  cherished,  there  is  Calvinism.  Wherever  theie 
ii  a  church,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be  difltingnishedi 
which  in  its  doctrine,  order,  and  discipline,  is  removed  fitn 
Popery  and  conformed  to  the  principles  of  the  apostdio 
church,  there  is  Calvinism,  because  there  is  Chntfkianify. 
Wherever  there  are  found  the  principles  of  dvil  and  rehgioiiB 
liberty,  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  an  efficient  regard 
for  the  education  apd' morals  of  the  rising  generatioD,  wise 
legislation,  public  faith,  official  integrity,  domestic  virtue; 
and  all  the  charities  that  sweeten  life,  yea,  the  purest  mond 
sentiment  and  the  exactest  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
most  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  the  strongest  expres- 
sion against  all  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  error,  and 
oppression,  and  indolence,  and  irreligion,  and  vice,  there  is 
essential  Calvinism,  because  there  is  a  free  and  open  Bible, 
and  a  deference  to  its  authority,  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
value — there  is  faith  in  God,  the  practical  acknowledgment 
of  his  supremacy,  the  fear  of  his  displeasure,  the  hope  of  h» 
&vor  through  Jesus  Christ — there  is  the  wide-spread  and 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  right  views  of  Christian  doo^ 
trine  are  no  less  essential  to  man's  temporal  than  eternal 
welfare ;  that  neither  in  the  church  nor  in  the  state  can  man 
be  blest  unless  God  is  glorified. 

In  Dr.  Henry's  work  Calvin  appears,  as  it  were,  the  per 
sonification  of  Christian  faith  in  all  its  genuine  strength; 
contending,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  errors  of  Bomanism, 
and  on  the  other  against  the  Itbuses  of  Protestantism ;  bat 
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e?er  maintaining  his  soriptaral  ground  without  the  shadow 
of  wavering,  a  quivering  of  fear,  or  a  feeling  of  despondency ; 
and  preserving,  amid  all  the  conflicting  elements  of  the 
times,  the  just  medium  between  Papal  tyranny  and  Protestant 
iiuurohy:  thus  confuting  the  pretext  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native for  the  mind  in  quest  of  peace  but  either  to  rest  in 
the  n^ations  of  rationalism,  or  blindly  succumb  to  ghostly 
lule;  and  thus,  also,  when  viewed  apart  from  the  incidental 
appendages  of  his  system,  furnishing  us  with  a  safe  guide 
amid  the  errors  and  delusions  of  the  present,  and  leading  us, 
by  his  own  example,  to  the  only  theology  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  the  only  religion  worth  possessing — ^the  the- . 
ology  of  the  Scriptures  historically  viewed  and  critically 
ftxpounded— the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  cordial  thanks 
of  all  who  value  biblical  theology,  are  due  to  Dr.  Henry ; 
and  aside  from  the  important  fact  that  his  wprk  will  tend  to 
disabuse  the  general  mind  of  &lse  impressions  in  respect  to 
Calvin's  private  life,  we  regard  it  as  of  especial  vdue  on 
•ooount  of  the  copiousness  of  its  extracts  firom  Calvin's 
various  writings,  which  give  the  reader  a  full  view  of  his 
opinions  on  a  wide  circle  of  subjects  of  great  practical 
importance.  It  shows  that  'Uhe  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism does  not  consist  in  a  free,  lawless  inquiry  of  the 
UBderBtanding,  which  .eceasSjr  leads  to  \Z^j  and 
ruin,  but  in  a  devout  employment  of  the  mind  and  con- 
science, as  enlightened  and  governed  by  the  Holy  Spirit;" 
Calvin's  main  position  having  been,  that  the  church  does  not 
determine  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  church  being  itself 
founded  on  Scripture ;  but  that  the  Spirit  works  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  devoutly  address  themselves  to  its  teachings,  and 
gives  witness  to  the  truth.  He  was  opposed  to  all  laws  which 
tend  to  ensnare  the  conscience,  since  Christ  is  our  only  law- 
giver ;  but  though  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  should  be  resist- 
ed, the  yoke  of  Christ,  he  maintained,  must  be  borne.  Some 
might  think  their  freedom  invaded  when  the  church,  to  guard 
her  communion,  inquired  into  their  scriptural  belief;  but 
there  was  no  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  when 
nothing  was  demanded  but  what  Christ  himself  had  taught 
and  required.  Absolute,  unconditional  freedom  does  not 
exist  within  the  pale  of  Christ's  church.     That  freedcun 
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which  is  there  enjoyed  is  defined  by  the  Scriptnrei^  and 
aeonred  by  the  Spirit     The  true  Christiaii  bows  his  will 
most  fireely  to  the  authority  of  the  word,  and  by  conaaqaeDoa 
to  tl^at  system  of  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  the  Scriptnna 
aooording  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  in  her  aynodioal 
capacity.    They  who  substitute  their  own  preconoeptiona  or 
conclusions  for  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  Gk>d'8  written 
word  in  violation  of  its  &ii^  obvious  import,  and  of  the  ana- 
logy of  faith,  and  who  con3equently  r^iise  to  submit  ihem- 
selves  in  faith  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghhoat,  bdong 
not  to  the  church  but  to  the  world.  All  heresies  and  schisnui^ 
in  Calvin's  judgment,  arose  firom  men's  wilful  n^lect  to  look 
to  the  ground  of  truths  or  to  seek  the  head,  the  doctrine  of  the 
heavenly  Master.    Qe  deeply  lamented  all .  appearance  of 
schism,  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  unite  all  the 
members  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  one  body,  showed 
by  what  bond  it  might  have  been  effected — ^the  bond  of 
evengelical  truth  and  spiritual  affection — strove  for  unity  in 
his  contest  with  error,  and  as  far  as  practicable  promoted  it,  as 
our  author  says,  by  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  through  the  formularies  and  conventions 
which  deserve  so  much  respect,  and  especially  by  means  of 
sy nodical  intercourse.    To  insinuate,  therefore,  that  his  only 
object  was  unity  of  faith  in  his  doctrine  of  predestination  iB 
as  false  as  it  is  malicious.     This  man — who,  his  enemies 
would  have  us  believe,  was  ready  at  all  hazards  to  quarrel 
about  predestination — in  the  name  of  the  church  gave  his  hand 
to  Hermann,  who  asked  that  his  difficulties  on  this  veiy 
point  might  not  be  made  a  hindrance  to  the   admission 
of  himself  and  his  children  into  church  communion.     This 
is  the  man,  too,  who  said,  "What,  dear  Bullioger,  should 
more  anxiously  occupy  us  in  our  letters  than  the  endeavor 
to  keep  up  brotherly  friendship  among  us  by  all  po^bk 
means?     We  see  how  important  it  is  not  only  for  us,  but  fear 
the  whole  Christian  church,  that  all  those  should  keep  to- 
gether in  the  profession  of  truth,  to  whom  the  Lord  has 

committed  the  ability  to  be  useful  in  his  church I  am 

ready  to  be  surety  for  Bucer,  and  to  pledge  myself  that  no 
reason  exists  for  your  suspecting  him.  He  is  endowed,  it  is 
true,  with  remarkable  penetration  and  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment, yet  is  there  no  one  who  labors  so  much  as  he  to  keep 
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himself  in  the  simplicity  of  the  word  of  Gbd."  .  .  .  .  "  Fain 
would  I,"  he  said  to  i-Lasoo,  ''that  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  were  so  united  that  the  angels  might  look  down  finom 
hearen  and  add  to  our  glory  with  their  harmony  I" 

Bat  it  is  time  that  we  refer  our  readers  for  more  explicit 
information  to  Dr.  Henry's  "Life  and  Times."  Whatever 
imperfections  may  be  detected  in  the  execution  of  his  work, 
it  conveys  to  us  this  one  grand  impression,  that  Calvin  was 
not  such  a  man  as  he  has  often  been  invidiously  portrayed ; 
and  that  his  system,  despite  of  its  minor  defects  is  eminently 
worthy  of  profound  study;  that  while  Calvinism,  in  its 
perverted  forms,  must  lead,  as  it  has  in  many  instances,  to 
innumerable  eviJs,  in  both,  church  and  state,  Calvinism  pro- 
per opposes  nothing  but  what  is  tyrannical,  false,  selfish, 
and  impure ;  favors  all  that  is  true,  and  just,  and  lovely,  and 
of  good  report — Pleads  to  all  that  is  f6r  man's  highest  good 
and  God's  glory ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  though  we  would  substi* 
tut^  any  human  system  in  the  place  of  Gt>d's  Word,  or 
ascribe  to  man's  intellect  what  is  due  only  to  the  teachings 
and  influences  of  Ghod's  Spirit  When  we  use  a  term  which 
has  been  so  invidiously  employed,  we  speak  not  of  any 
opinions  which  Calvin,  as  an  individual,  may  have  held,  but 
only  of  those  truths  which  his  system  of  doctrine  embodies 
— ^truths  peculiar  neither  to  him  nor  to  Knox — which  origi- 
nated neither  with  him  nor  with  Augustine,  which  date  back 
ftirther  than  the  period  of  creed-making  for  the  reformed 
churches,  still  further  than  the  church  authorities  of  any 
preceding  century — ^yea,  even  so  fieu*  back  as  the  councils  of 
eternity.  And,  with  that  book  before  us,  which  Calvin  so 
deeply  reverenced  and  prayerfully  studied — whence,  too,  he 
derived  all  that  is  true,  and  only  what  is  true,  in  his  own 
system  of  belief,  we  say  to  the  men,  and  especially  to  the 
youth  of  our  times,  exposed  as  they  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Pantheism,  and  on  the  other  to  Bomanism :  There  is  a 
Religion  which  recognises  no  baseless  speculations,  no  Mae 
assumptions;  admits  of  no  '* polytheistic  admixtures,"  nor 
semi-sensual  auxiliaries ;  has  no  alliance  with  either  a  mystic 
philosophy  or  a  sensuous  ritualism ;  and  neither  courts  the 
smile  nor  dreads  the  frown  of  the  world :  there  is  a  Faith 
which  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of 
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Qod:  there  is,  too^  a  olood  of  witaesBes  now,  as  Aflra  hai 
been  in  every  age  of  the  chnroh — ^witneaaeB  choam  ol  God, 
and  proclaiming  now  as  ever,  and  with  one  and  the  sune 
TCHce,  *'  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  oi  Godl'^  Next  in 
oonspicuity  to  him  who,  with  Us  dying  breath,  exolaimed, 
""I  have  fought  the  fight,"— ''I  have  kepi  the  fiuth,"— ""I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed," — ^'I  am  persuaded  thai 
he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  the  last  day,"— oomes  Luther^  who  attested  its  sab- 
lime  superiority  to  all  earth-bom  motives,  all  suUunary  iata* 
rests,  when  under  drcumstanoes  more  tempting  and  more 
trying  than  ever  man  was  before  placed  in,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
that  book,  and  solemnly  affirmed,  ^^  I  cannot  reiract ;  »  ka^ 
me  Ghxir  And  after  him,  whom  shall  we  name  but  John 
Calvin,  who,  firom  the  first  moment  that  he  apprehended 
truth,  exemplified  the  self-evidencing  power  of  fidth,  debate 
of  the  suggestions  of ''  the  carnal  mind,"  in  opposition  to  all 
the  assaults  of  infidelity  and  error,  and  amid  the  maolb  and 
jeers  of  a  godless  world.  Yes:  ^^See  there  that  mm  moNi 
%pho  never  knew  throughcmt  his  life  tahat  doubt  was^  and  who 
mJtjected  himaelf  Wee  a  child  to  the  authority  of  the  Boljf 
Seripturea.^^ 


Art.  n.— On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  ScaEtiP- 

TURKS,  AND  SOME  PaRTS  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCE.     By 

John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  F.G.S.,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  College  at  Homerton.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1840. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Congregationalists  of  Great  Britain  some  twenty  years 
ago  established  in  London  a  Library  for  the  use  of  their 
denomination ;  and  made  provision  for  the  delivery  annually 
of  a  series  of  Lectures  on  some  religious  subject  whidi 
might  be  thought  by  those  charged  with  the  selection  of  the 
Lecturer  at  the  time  of  special  interest  This  volume  eon* 
sists  of  the  series  delivered  in  1837-38,  we  believe,  and 
published  in  1839.    A  controversy  had  &x  several  yeais 
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been  carried  on  in  Ghreat  Britain  respecting  the  theory  enter* 
tained  generally  by  geologists  of  the  age  of  the  earth : — 
one  class  of  writers  urging  against  it  as  a  fatal  objection 
that  it  contradicts  the  account  given  in  Qenesis  of  the  origin 
of  the  globe ;  and  the  other  attempting  to  vindicate  it  from 
that  charge.  A  high  interest  being  excited  \ff  the  discus- 
sion, and  a  wish  felt  by  many  for  ftirther  information  on  the 
subject,  Dr.  Smith — who  was  a  member  of  the  Geological 
Association,  and  was  known  to  concur  in  the  views  main* 
tained  by  that  body  respecting  the  history  of  the  world — 
was  solicited  to  deliver  tins  course  of  lectures,  in  which  it  is 
his  object  to  prove  that  the  earth  was  called  into  existence 
at  a  date  immeasurably  earlier  than. the  six  days  of  Genesis, 
and  to  show  that  that  view  is  consistent  with  the  statements 
made  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  period  of  its  creation. 
In  order  to  that,  he  first  states  what  he  deems  the  great  facts 
of  geology,  and  regards  as  demonstrating  that  a  vast  round 
of  ages  must  have  been  occttpied  in  the  formation  of  the 
strata.  He  next  gives  his  judgment  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  alleged  against  that  view.  And  finally,  he  pre- 
sents  the  principle  on  which  he  supposes  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  in  Genesis  is  susceptible  of  an  interpretation 
that  brings  it  into  harmony  with  his  theory.  The  lectures 
are  written  with  a  good  deal  of  pretension  to  scientific 
knowledge;  they  wear  a  learned  and  imposing. air;  and 
they  have  met  a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  are  regarded,  we 
believe,  in  this  country,  as  on  the  whole  one  of  the  ablest 
defences  that  has  appeiured  of  the  geological  theory. 

Do  they  then  present  a  satisfiMtory  view  of  the  subject  ? 
Had  Dr.  Smith  a  just  understanding  of  the  theory  he 
attempts  to  vindicate  ?  Was  he  aware  of  the  objections  to 
which  it  is  obnoxious  ?  And  does  the  expedient  by  which 
he  endeavors  to  bring  the  sacred  word  into  consistency  with 
it,  meet  the  exigency,  and  accomplish  their  reconciliation  7 
We  think  not  We  apprehend  tiiat  he  had  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  that^  dazzled  with  the  novelty 
and  brilliance  of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  in  the 
ilrata,  he  adopted — as  was  his  habit  on  other  themes — the 
viawB  respecting  them,  advanced  by  writers  of  distinctknii 
without  a  careful  examination  of  ^ir  import;  tiiat  he  mm 
ikogether  unaware  of  the  oontadictioiis  the  theory  ofBsm  to 
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the  laws  of  matter,  and  saw  bat  ytsrj  inadeqoalely  its  inoon* 
sistency  with  the  saored  narratiye ;  and  that  the  expedient  by 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  brought  the  Bible  into  har- 
mony with  his  system,  so  fiur  firom  being  adequate  to  thai 
end,  had  no  adaptation  to  it  whatever;  but  that  instead, 
the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  conftites  his  own,  and 
establishes  the  opposite  conclusion.  A  brief  exposition  <tf 
his  views  will  render  this  apparent 

The  theory  he  advances  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
world  is :  1.  That  the  creation  announced  Gen.  L  1,  was  the 
creation  of  the  whole  material  universe;  and  that  that 
creation  took  place  unknown  and  innumerable  ages  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  six  days'  work  which  is  recorded  in  the 
remainder  of  that  chapter : — 

^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Tfaii 
sublime  sentence  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  volome^  anBdme- 
ing  that  there  was  an  epoch,  a  point  in  the  flow  of  infinite  dniatioii, 
when  the  whole  of  the  dependent  universe,  or  whatever  portion  of 
It  first  had  existence,  was  brought  into  being;  and  that  this  com- 
mencement  of  being  was  not  from  pre-eziatent  materiah,  nor  bj 
fbrtnne,  chance,  or  accident,  nor  through  the  skill  of  any  fimle 
agent,  but  absolutely  and  solely  by  the  will,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
the  One  and  Onlt  God.  It  was  a  creation  in  the  proper  seass^ 
not  a  modelling,  or  new-forming.  The  phrase  *  in  the  beginning'  k 
osed  several  times  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  commencement  df 
whatever  flow  of  time  or  series  of  things,  the  subject  spoken  of 
requires.  But  here  the  expression  specifles  an  actum  or  taking  piaee 
at  this  point  of  time  ;  an  act  of  the  Inflnite  Being.  But  Wnn 
that  banning  was,  when  that  act  was  put  forth,  it  was  not  the 
design  of  revelation  to  inform  us.** — Pp.  227,  228. 

2.  He  holds  that  the  universe  was  created  in  the  con- 
dition, represented  by  the  nebular  theory,  of  gas,  or  fusion, 
or  in  such  a  state  that  its  elements  immediately'  assumed 
those  forms:— 

^  What  was  the  condition  or  constitution  of  the  first  created 
natter  t  Certainly  it  falls  within  the  province  of  general  phyncs  to 
examine  this  question ;  and  if  the  investigation  be  conducted  in  the 
tme  spirit  of  genuine  religion — though  it  may  not  be  dernoii' 
Btratively  answered  in  the  present  Hfe,  yet  valuable  ^>prQzimalioBa 
may  be  made  to  it    7%e  mMwt  kypoihme,  lidicnied  aa  il  baa 
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bemi  by  persons  whose  ignorance  cannot  excuse  their  presamption, 
k  regajxled  as  in  a  very  high  degree  pnjbahU  by  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  Christian  minds.  If  I  may  venture  to  utter  my  own 
impressions,  I  must  profess  it  as  the  most  reasonable  supposition, 
emi  the  correlate  of  the  nebular  theory^  that  God  originally  gave 
being  to  the  primordial  elements  of  things,  the  very  small  number 
of  simple  bodies,  endowing  each  with  its  own  wondrous  properties — 
dien  Uiat  the  action  of  those  properties,  in  the  ways  which  his 
wisdom  ordained,  and  which  we  call  laws,  produced  and  is  still  pro- 
ducing, all  the  forms  and  changes  of  organic  and  inorganic  natures ; 
and  that  the  series  is  by  him  destined  to  proceed  in  combinations 
and  multiplications  ever  new,  without  limit  of  space  or  end  of  dura- 
tion, to  the  unutterable  joy  of  all  holy  creatures,  and  to  the  eternal 
d]q[>iay  of  his  glory  who  fixed  the  wondrous  frame.*^ — Pp.  229,  230. 

• 

«8.  Like  others,  accordingly,  who  adopt  that  hypothesis,  he 
holds  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  still  in  a  state  of 
ihsion,  and  regards  that  fiery  mass  as  the  agent  to  which 
Tolcanoes  owe  their  existence,  and  mountains  and  continentp 
their  elevation  above  the  sea. 

^  There  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  beyond  a  certain 
thickness  for  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  can  hardly  *be  esti- 
mated at  so  much  as  thirty  miles,  the  next  contiguous  matter  is  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  at  a  temperature  probably  higher  than  any  that  man 
can  produce  by  artificial  means,  or  any  natural  heat  that  can  exist 
on  the  surface.    Whether,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  interior  of  our 
planet  be  composed  of  melted  matter,  or  whether  there  be  a  solid 
Bucleus,  and  whether  such  nucleus  be  close-grained,  or  more  pro- 
bably cavernous,  the  solid  partitions  being  infusible,  and  the  dissemi- 
nated vesicles  filled  with  gaseous  substances  at  a  ^erj  high  temperature, 
thus  presenting  an  analogy  to  the  appearance  of  ordinary  boiling 
liquids,  are  parts  of  the  problem  upon  which  eminent  geologists  ai« 
not  agreed.    But  in  this  they  are  agreed,  that  they  will  not  put 
oonjecture,  however  probable,  in  the  rank  which  is  due  only  to 
decisive  evidence ;  and  that  they  will  wait  with  patience  till  snch 
evidence  shall  be  attained.    In  the  meantime,  the  highest  efforts  of 
mathematical  genius  are  on  the  stretch  for  the  resolution  of  the 
problem.    But  that  a  large  part  of  the  interior  matter  of  the  earth,  and 
that  part  in  contact  with  the  solid  crast  on  which  we  dwell,  n  in  the 
state  of  fusion  by  heat  appears  to  be  a  doctrine  established  by  most 
ntisiactory  proofr."— Pp.  48^  49. 

**  Let  but  the  deposits  at  the  boHom  oC  the  sea,  over  any  particaiar 
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area,  proceed  to  a  certain  amoiint  of  ihiekiieB,  aad  iipliea.Tiiif  nuHi 
take  place ;  escape  of  the  fi$ry  liquid  Uiow  by  a  poieamie  will  may 
not  be  permitted ;  new  continents  most  then  be  raised  from  tlie  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  now  existing  land  most  rettune  its  former  plaes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waters.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  slower 
process  than  numbers  can  assign.  Be  it  so  ;  but  before  this  poinl 
is  reached,  the  operation  of  the  same  constant  cause  may  prodacs 
earthqaakes  and  volcanic  explosions  under  the  soil  of  Grrait  Britab 
or  Germany,  or  the  intermediate  sea ;  and,  in  a  few  momwta,  may 
wexkd  into  eternity  every  haman  creature  over  a  wide  district.  Tlial 
these  countries  have  not  been  the  seat  of  such  destmctiTe  OQtbmili 
within  the  records  of  history,  or  since  the  creation  of  man,  forms  bo 
objection.  That  they  have  been  so  agitated  in  former  periods  is 
among  the  most  certain  of  facts ;  and  no  man  can  be  assured  thai 
the  renewal  of  similar  events  will  not  take  place  at  any  hour."— 
P.  27. 

4.  He  holds  that  betwixt  the  act  recorded  Genesja  i  1| 
and  the  creative  acts  detailed  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  the 
chapter,  a  vast  and  immeasurable  period  intervened|  during 
whioh  the  earth  existed  in  much  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
having  continents,  islands,  seas,  and  rivers,  and  being  the 
theatre,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  and  that  it  was  during 
that  period  that  the  strata  that  constitute  the  present  crust 
of  the  earth  were  formed. 

'*  The  evidence  of  geological  phenomena  constrains  us  to  the  belief 
that  our  earth  has  existed,  has  been  the  seat  of  life,  and  has  under* 
,  gone  many  changes  of  its  surface  through  periods  of  time  ntteriy 
beyond  human  power  to  assign.  That  evidence  is  of  distinct  and 
independent  kinds,  chiefly  derived  from  the  appearance  of  stratifi- 
cation, and  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  to  at 
least  most  of  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  become  competently 
acquainted  with  its  nature  and  variety,  it  produces  the  effect  of  an 
overpowering  ocular  and  tangible  demonstration.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  conmiunicating  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
hctM  to  persons  who  have  not  the  sensible  perceptions  upon  which  it 
rests.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  in  the  preceding  lec- 
tures, to  rest  my  repeated  assertions,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
upon  authority,  pleading  that  the  authority  is  of  a  kind  suflScient  to 
be  the  ground  of  certainty,  on  account  of  the  moral  and  intellectoal 
character  of  the  witnesses,  their  scientific  qualifications,  their  oppo^ 
tonities  for  investigation  upon  the  iaigest  seale^  their  <Higmal  pre> 
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pcMOBsioD  against  this  coDclusion,  and,  finally,  their  number  and 
dhrersitj  as  to  country,  party,  religious  denomination,  and  other 
ciroumstanees  that  are  rational  guarantees  against  prejudice. 

^  We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  problem  to  represent  geological 
by  astronomical  time,  is  of  the  greatest  difSculty ;  perhaps  it  is 
utterly  beyond  human  power  to  resolve  in  the  present  state  of  our 
being.  Some  approximation  is  all  that  we  can  venture  to  hope  for. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  application  of  any  continuous  measure  of 
time  analogous  to  our  common  periods  of  multiples  and  products,  is 
utterly  out  of  question.  It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
imagine  it,  for  each  one  of  the  phenomena  whose  aggregate  forms 
the  whi^e  ease,  must  have  occupied  its  own  particular  portion  of 
time,  destitute  of  any  rule  of  conformity  to  others.  In  the  fbrmaUoB 
of  strata,  each  process  (transportation,  deposition,  consolidation,  de- 
vation,  and  subsidence ;  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal  of  similar 
actions  under  new  conditions,  and  that  probably  several  times 
repeated)  might  occupy  a  duration  different  from  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding process  in  any  other  stratum  or  system  of  strata*  Yet,  this 
does  not  set  aside  the  reality  of  a  pretailing  analogy,  nor  does  it 
destroy  the  evidence  of  a  general  conclusion  from  a  multitude  of 
particular  facts,  each  one  of  which  must  hmpe  required  for  its  consum- 
mation a  very  long  period  ;  we  may,  in  moat  cases,  say  immentdy 
long.'^'-^Fp.  317,  318. 

5.  He  holds  that  the  continents  and  islands  of  that  period 
were  wholly  different  from  those  that  now  subsist,  and  that 
it  was  from  their  detritus,  borne  do\irn  by  streams  to  the 
sea,  that  the  strata  of  whicli  the  crust  of  ^  earth  consists 
were  formed. 

^  Tlie  rocks  which  lie  above  them  (the  crystallized)  are  all  composed 
of  earthy  matter,  that  is,  different  mixtures  of  sand,  clay,  lime,  with 
minor  proportions  of  some  other  interspersed  minerals.  These  have 
been  washed  away  from  the  previously  elevated  rocks  by  the  action, 
first,  of  the  atmosphere  and  variation  of  temperature,  dbintegrating 
and  loosening  the  surfaces ;  and  then  of  dropping  rain  and  running 
rills  and  streams,  washing  off  the  materials  in  fine  particles  or 
coarser  grain,  through  all  degrees  of  attenuation,  carrying  them  down 
laio  lower  situations,  and  finally,  after  perhaps  a  very  long  succession 
of  these  transporting  and  sedimentary  processes,  depositing  them  on 
levels  of  rest,  in  the  quiet  bottoms  or  local  depressions  of  lakes  and 
seas.  Each  sediment  or  deposit  is  called  a  layer  or  bed,  for  coo- 
veniency  using  the  Latin  word  stratw^ — P.  60. 

TOL.  v.— NO.  IV.  88 
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^  Erery  stratum  is  itadf  a  proof  that  dry  land  existed  coDtem- 
poraneously  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  for  the  mtinferal  fmUertalt 
composing  strata  are  the  wtaringt  and  VHuhingM  down^  coorm  and 
jbu^  from  the  surface  of  the  exposed  land.  Thus  were  ]>rodQoed 
areas,  formed  by  each  kind  of  the  matter  brought  down,  and  having 
their  peculiar  characters  and  boundaries.*^ — ^P.  65. 

6.  He  supposes  that  tliat  ancient  earth,  or  that  part  of  it 
to  which  the  narrative  in  Gen.  i.  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  verse  relates,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin  anterior  to 
the  six  days'  work  that  is  recorded  in  that  part  of  the  chap- 
ter: and  that  the  acts  of  the  six  days,  instead  of  being 
creative,  weie,  so  far  as  the  earth  itself  is  conoemed,  em- 
ployed in  merely  restoring  it,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  from 
a  temporary  niin,  to  a  habitable  state : — 

^  I  must  profess  then  my  conviction,  that  we  are  not  obliged  by 
the  terms  made  use  of^  to  extend  the  narrative  of  the  six  days  to  a 
wider  application  than  this  : — a  descriptwn^  in  exprtssiam  adapted  to 
the  ideas  and  capacities  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  offts^  cf  a  sisries 
of  operations,  by  which  the  Being  of  omnipotent  wisdom  and  goodness 
ADJUBTBD  AKD  FURNI8UKD  the  earth  generally  ;  but  as  the  particular 
object  under  consideration  hero,  a  Portion  of  its  surface  for  most 
glorious  purposes,  in  which  a  newly-formed  creature  should  be  the 
object  of  those  manifestations  of  the  authority  and  grace  of  the 
Most  Uigli,  which  shall  to  eternity  show  forth  his  perfections  above 
all  other  methods  of  their  display.*  This  region  was  first  by 
atmospheric  and  geological  causes  of  previous  operation  under  the 
will  of  th»  Almighty,  brought  into  a  condition  of  superficial  ruin, 
or  some  kind  6f  general  disorder.  With  reverence  I  propose  the 
supposition  that  this  state  was  produced  by  the  subsidence  of  the 


*  We  ask  the  reader*8  attention  to  the  style  of  this  passage.  Instead  of 
•  expressing  himsolf  with  simplicity,  in  what  a  cloud  of  verbiage  he  endeavors 
to  wrap  the  odious  features  of  liis  proposition  !  With  what  an  affectation  of 
awe  and  admiration  of  the  perfections  and  purposes  of  God  he  attempts  to 
gild  the  bold  oontra<lietion3  it  presents  to  the  teaching  of  his  word !  Tlus 
is  characteristic  of  the  philosophic  infidelity  of  the  age.  Numberless  exam- 
plee  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  the  speculatists  who  deify 
nature,  and  especially  in  the  forms  of  material  and  ideal  pantheiam.  like 
Satan,  in  order  more  etTectually  to  elude  suspicion  and  conciliate  confidence^ 
they  shroud  their  infidelity  in  the  livery  of  religion.  This  may  not  have 
been  wholly  an  artifice  in  Dr.  Smith,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  ape  that  class 
of  philosophers  with  whom  he  was  extremely  ambitions  of  enjoying  a  rank : 
it  is  unfortunately,  however,  a  very  con^ienons  feature  of  hit  woriL 
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region,  of  which  the  immediate  cause  might  be  the  same  tl^at  we 
know  has  often  operated  to  work  a  similar  effect  in  various  distribts 
upon  the  earth's  surface ;  namely,  that  which  is  the  probable  cause 
of  earthquakes — a  vast  movement  of  the  igneous  mass  below,^ — Pp. 
282,  233. 

Such  are  the  great  features  of  his  theory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  earth.    That  it  not  only  is  not  demon- 
strated by  him,  however,  but  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of 
its  real  import,  or  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  is  easily  ' 
made  apparent 

The  first  point  to  which  we  ask  attention  is  the  utter 
absence  of  appropriate  proo&  of  his  several  propositions. 
Let  the  reader  scan  the  passages  in  which  they  are  advanced, 
and  he  will  find  that  they  rest  on  nothing  but  assumption ; 
not  a  semblance  of  evidence  is  alleged  that  clearly  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  any  one  of  them.  Such  is  indisputably 
the  fact  with  that  part  of  the  first  having  any  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue,  in  which  he  asserts  that  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  i.  when 
the  act  recorded  in  the  first  verse  was  exerted.  In  that 
statement  he  ctssumes^  without  argument,  what  his  hypothesis 
required  him  to  prove,  that  a  period  of  unknown  and  im- 
measurable length  intervened  between  the  act  narrated  in 
the  first  verse,  and  the  creation  of  light  recorded  in  the 
third.  If  he  had  any  proof  that  such  a  space  intervened 
there,  why  did  he  not  produce  it  ?  Not  a  particle,  however, 
does  he  ofiEer.  He  takes  for  granted  precisely  what  his 
theory  requires,  and  what  he  affects  to  demonstrate  by  satis- 
&ctory  evidence  I  What  an  admirable  method  of  bringing 
the  word  of  God  into  harmony  with  the  dicta  of  his  dreamy 
and  preposterous  philosopl^y  I 

Such  is  the  fact  also  with  his  second  proposition,  in  whidi 
he  ^ves  his  assent  to  the  theory  that  the  earth  first  existed 
in  a  gaseous  form;  and  with  i^  third  also,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  it  afterwards  passed  into  a  state  of  fusion. 
He  does  not  even  affect  to  re^urd  either  of  those  notions  as 
demonstrated,  but  advances  them  as  mere  hypotheses  that 
have  only  in  his  judgment  a  high  probability. 

There  is  as  entire  an  ornission  of  evidence  likewise  of  his 
fourth  position,  which  is  the  only  one  that  has  even  a 
pretence  of  any  proo£    For  be  offers  nothing  to  sustain  h. 
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•zoept  the  mere  fact  that  he  and  others  regard  the  strata  as 
presenting  ample  demonstration  that  the  earth  has  existed 
and  been  the  seat  of  life  through  an  immeasurable  round  of 
ages.  How  the  strata  effect  that  demonstration  he  does  not 
show  } — so  far  from  it,  he  offers  it  as  an  apolc^  for  his  not 
alleging  anything  to  support  it  but  his  own  and  the 
opinion  of  others,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state  the 
•Tidence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  carry  his  hearers  to  the 
ecMiviction  which  he  wished  them  to  feel  of  its  truth  1  An 
extraordinary  pretext,  truly,  to  justify  in  such  a  discusBUNi 
the  substitution  of  mere  authority  for  evidenee  1  If  he  had 
such  a  superfluity  and  grandeur  of  proofs  m  he  affeds,  that 
he  was  perplexed  by  their  multitude,  complexity,  and  great- 
Bess,  could  he  not  have  selected  at  least  one  or  two  so  dear 
and  decisive,  as  to  constrain  his  hearers  and  readers  to  see 
and  feel  the  certainty  of  his  proposition  ?  Instead  of  aSq^g, 
however,  or  being  able  to  allege  any  such  proofii^  he  did  not 
even  know,  as  we  shall  soon  make  apparent,  what  the  real 
ground  was  on  which  his  own  belief  of  it  rested. 

His  fifUi  and  sixth  propositions  he  does  not  attempt  to 
support  by  any  proo&  They  are  mere  assumptions,  of 
which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  posseted  a  pa^ 
tide  of  evidence.  Instead  of  an  assemblage  of  demon- 
strated facts,  his  system  is  thus  throughout  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis without  a  shadow  of  proof  to  support  it  It  has 
nothing  whatever  for  its  basis  except  bis  mere  dictum,  or 
the  conjectures,  assumptions,  and  opinions  of  the  geologists 
whom  he  takes  as  his  guides.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
utter  destitution  of  everything  like  evidence,  he  passes  it 
off  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  an  unquestionable 
truth,  sustained  by  such  a  masspf  proofe,  that  none  but  the 
most  prejudiced  and  unscientific  can  withhold  their  assent 
from  it,  and  unfolding  such  a  world  of  novel  and  suUime 
realities,  as  to  reflect  a  dazzling  splendor  on  the  fortunate 
philosophers  who  have  invented  and  discovered  than. 
And  it  is  to  save  religion  from  the  destruction  with  which 
he  acknowledges  it  is  threatened  by  this  preposterous  sys- 
tem, that  he  attempts  to  bring  the  word  of  Gtxl  into  hannony 
with  it  by  interpolations,  conjectures,  and  oonstructions, 
that  are  not  only  without  authority,  but  that  utterlj  miare- 
present  and  oontradict  its  most  indisputable  tetching& 
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In  ^e  next  plaoe,  he  proceeds  tkroughout  kis 
under  the  impression  ih»i  his  theory  is  based  on  the  great 
Ucta  of  the  science;  such  as  that  the  fonnatioa  of  thefcmst 
of  the  earth  took  place  since  the  ereatiqn  of  the  globe  itself; 
that  the  strata  of  which  it  mainly;  consists  have  been  depo* 
sited  fh>m  water,  and  are  very  numerous  and  of  great 
thickness,  and  that  they  imbed  a  vast  multitude  of  yegeta* 
bles  and  animals ;  and  he  probably  had  not  a  suspicion  that 
these  are  not  the  real  grounds  on  which  his  theory  is  built 
No  mistake,  however,  could  be  greater,  or  indicate  a  more 
extraordinary  inadvertence  and  misconception.  A  moment's 
consideration  should  have  shown  him  that  neither  the  mere 
number  and  mass  of  the  strata,  their  deposition  from  water, 
nor  the  multitude  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  relics  that 
1^  buried  in  them,  forms  any  criteria  of  the  period  which 
was  occupied  in  their  formation.  That  must  have  depended 
on  the  sources  from  which  their  materials  were  derived,  the  * 
nature  of  the  agents  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
places  of  their  deposit,  and  the  scale  on.which  those  agents 
acted.  If  the  materials  were  drawn  £rom  sources  that 
yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply,  if  they  were  in  a  condition 
that  rendered  them  easily  transportabte  to  the  ocean  in  vast 
masses  by  the  agents  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  if 
those  agents  acted  at  numerous  points  and  with  great  energy, 
the  strata  undoubtedly  might  have  been  formed  in  a.  few 
oentunes,  as  well  as  in  an  inmieasurable  round  of  ages.  It 
18,  accordingly,  not  on  the  strata  themselves,  but  on  an  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  quarter  from  which  the  earthy  portions 
of  them  were  derived,  the  substances  firom  which  iiysy  were 
produced,  and  the  agents  by  which  they  were  transported 
to  the  places  of  their  depo(|^on,  that  his  belief  of  the  vast 
i^e  of  the  earth  is  founded ;  an  hypothesis  that  exhibits  the 
processes  by  which  those  materials  were  reduced  to  a  stale 
that  admitted  of  their  removal  to  the  ocean,  and  the  agents 
by  which  they  were  transferred  to  its  waters,  as  such  that 
the  construction  of  the  strata  must  have  proceeded  at  so  slow 
a  pace  that  an  incalculable  series  of  ages  must  have  beea 
required  for  their  completion.  For  he  holds  that  those 
materials  were  drawn  from  pre-existing  continents  and 
islands,  of  solid  rocks ;  that  those  rocks  werei  disintegrated 
and  reduced  to  sand  and  dost  bjr  the  action  of  the  atnu>-. 
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sphere,  water,  heat,  frost,  and  other  similar  agents ;  and  that 
their  detritos  was  transported  by  streams  to  the  ooean,  and 
spread  by  tides  and  currents  over  its  bottom,  which  would 
undoubtedly  make  an  incalculable  succession  of  ages  neoes- 
sary  to  the  completion  of  the  work.    Thus,  he  says : — 

^  Every  stratam  oonsbtB  of  a  mass  of  earthy  matten,  whidi  oaer 
formed  the  ntbitance  of  rocks  on  devated  land^  partially  with  dM 
exception  of  limestone.  .  .  .  Those  portions  of  the  rocki  have 
been  separated  from  their  parent  masses,  worn  down,  comminatedi 
transported  often  to  great  distances  by  the  force  of  water,  deposited, 
consolidated,  elevated,  and  hardened.  Operations  of  this  kind  have 
been  repeated  many  times,  homogeneously  and  heterogeneously,  is 
to  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  masses  ;  but  the  thickaesi, 
the  lamination,  the  joints  and  cleavage,  and  the  imbedded  remaini 
of  animal  and  vegetable  beings,  cannot  be  contemplated  with  doe 
attention  without  producing  a  conviction  stronger  than  wordi  0m 
express,  of  periods  of  time  amazing  and  overwhelming  to  the  mind." 
—P.  321. 

**  Now,  we  want  a  measure  for  the  rate  of  deposition.  A  perfect 
rule  for  this  is  beyond  the  present  reach  of  science ;  but  there  is  an 
ample  sufficiency  of  ascertained  facts,  to  prove  that  the  'whole 
series  of  deposits  has  occupied  untold  ages.  ...  I  can  only  hint 
at  the  phenomena  which  furnish  the  grounds  for  this  approximative 
estimate.  They  are  observations  upon  the  rates  of  deposit^  in  all  kinds 
and  in  all  circumstances,  as  it  is  continually  going  on  in  ponds,  lakes, 
river-beds,  estuaries,  deltas,  flat  shores,  silicious  and  limestone  springs 
of  water,  and  conclusions  analogical,  but  most  poweifully  supported, 
concerning  the  deposits  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean." — P.  297. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  then,  than  that  he  founds  his  infer- 
ence of  the  age  of  the  earth,  not  on  the  strata  themselves, 
but  on  a  mere  hypothesis  respeoting  the  mode  of  their  for- 
mation, in  which  he  refers  their  materials  to  continents  and 
islands  of  rock,  that  were  slowly  disintegrated  and  borne  to 
the  sea ;  and  he  takes  the  rate  at  which  deposits  are  now 
made  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  as  the  measure  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  then  accomplished.  In- 
stead of  the  strata  themselves,  therefore,  it  is  on  a  merely 
supposititious  world  that  his  inference  is  founded,  and  on  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  the  agents  that  were  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  strata,  acted  on  the  same  scale  in  that 
world  as  they  are  now  acting  in  this.     Take  away  these 
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hypotheses,  of  neither  of  which  has  he  a  particle  of  proof, 
and  his  belief  of  the  age  of  the  world  is  left  without  the 
semblance  of  a  foundation.  What  a  fine  exemplification  it 
presents  of  his  penetration,  that  this  palpable  fact  wholly 
escaped  his  notice  I  Not  a  glimpse  appears  to  have  been 
caught  by  him  of  this  aspect  of  his  theory  ;  not  a  suspicion 
seems  to  have  flashed  on  him  that,  to  verify  his  reasoning, 
he  must  first  prove  the  existence  of  those  supposititious  con- 
tinents of  granite,  and  by  evidence  wholly  independent  of 
the  present  strata ;  for  if  he  cannot  prove  their  reality  by 
evidences  from  other  sources,  if  he  can  only  contemplate 
them  in  bis  argument  as  having  a  hypothetical  existence, 
how  can  the  conclusion  he  founds  on  them  have  more  than  a 
hypothetical  authority  ?  To  treat  an  inference  from  such  a 
mere  ideal  existence  as  founded  on  a  physical  reality  that  is 
ascertained  by  the  senses,  is  to  confound  fancy  with  fact,  and 
convert  his  whole  speculation  into  a  childish  and  prepos- 
terous farce.  But  he  could  not  prove  the  existence  of  those 
imagined  continents,  nor  render  their  existence  in  any  mea- 
sure probable,  either  from  independent  evidence  or  from  the 
present  strata.  The  attempt  would  have  involved  him  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  shown  his  theory,  instead  of 
harmonizing  with  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  to 
be  hopelessly  irreconcilable  to  it.  How  could  he  demon- 
strate their  existence  irrespective  of  the  present  strata,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  drawn  from  them  ?  If  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  present  crust  of  the  globe  that  they  once 
had  a  being,  there  surely  is  none  anywhere  else  within 
the  circle  of  our  knowledge  that  they  ever  existed.  How 
could  he  infer  their  existence  firom  the  present  continents, 
unless  it  were  on  the  assun^ption  that  one  set  of  continents 
cannot  be  formed  except  their  materials  are  derived  from  a 
pre-existing  set  7  If  there  is  no  such  infallible  connexion 
between  the  formation  of  one  set,  and  the  pre-existence  of 
another,  then  the  existence  of  the  present  is  no  absolute 
proof  of  the  antecedence  of  those  whose  pre-existence  he 
assumes.  But  if  there  is  such  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween the  existence  of  one  set  of  continents,  and  the  prece- 
dence of  another  set  from  which  their  materials  are  derived, 
then  that  set  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  must 
have  been  preceded  by  a  still  earlier  set,  and  that  also  by 
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Another,  and  so  on,  in  an  eternal  aeries ;  wluch  would  imply 
tliat  the  matter  of  the  earth  was  itself  etemal,  and  thenoe 
aelf-existent ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  such  creative  fiat  as  is 
announced  in  Genesis  L  1,  by  which  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  called  into  being,  was  ever  exerted ; — which  is  to  ove^ 
throw,  instead  of  sustaining,  his  construction  of  that  passage. 
What  a  charming  issue  of  the  principles  on  which  he  pn>* 
oeeds  I  What  a  splendid  verification  of  the  lofty  eologifls  ha 
bestows  on  the  demonstrative  character  of  his  tiieory  I 

Nor  on  the  supposition  that  his  fiibled  continents  existed, 
could  he  any  more  prove  that  the  rate  at  which  earthy  mat- 
ter was  transported  from  them  to  the  sea  and  wrought  into 
strata,  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  at  which  depcsits 
are  now  formed  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  by  matter 
borne  to  them  by  streams  and  rivers.  So  far  from  it^  it  is 
not  only  clear  that  it  must  have  been  immeasurably  slower, 
inasmuch  as  no  masses  of  loose  soil  and  fine  sand  like  those 
which  cover  the  sur&ce  of  our  lands  could  have  existed  on 
such  continents,  ready  without  further  comminution  to  be 
borne  to  the  sea  whenever  subjected  to  the  action  of  powep 
fill  torrents  and  rapid  streams;  but  it  is  demonstrably 
certain  that  such  granitic  masses  could  never  in  any  period 
whatever  have  been  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  moisture,  and  other  similar  agents,  so  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  transportation  to  the  ocean.  A  large  share  of 
the  crystallized  rocks  that  rise  from  our  present  continents 
into  the  atmosphere,  have  undergone  no  sensible  disintegra- 
tion since  they  reached  their  present  degree  of  hardness. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  id 
any  future  period,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be,  while  they 
are  only  acted  on  by  such  agents  as  those  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected.  If,  then,  as  he  assumes,  the  strata  could  not 
liave  been  formed  unless  the  materials  were  drawn  from  such 
crystallized  continents,  it  is  not  only  clear  that  a  period  of 
immeasurable  length  would  have  been  requisite  for  their 
formation ;  but  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  they  could 
never  have  been  formed  at  all.  The  argument  by  which  he 
would  prove  his  point,  would  thus  defeat  itself.  Grant  him 
what  he  assumes  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  strata 
were  constructed,  and  it  follows  irresistibly  that  their  construe* 
tion  could  never  have  taken  place.    What  a  creditable  posi- 
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tktt  for  one  who  talks  so  loftily  of  the  merits  of  hia  hjpo* 
theses,  and  boasts  that  the  facts  by  which  they  are  evinoed  are 
so  numberless  and  decisive  that  "they  cannot  be  oontem* 
plated  with  due  attention  without  producing  a  conviction 
stronger  than  words  can  express,"  that  '^periods^of  time 
amazing  and  overwhelming  to  the  mind  "  must  have' passed 
daring  the  formation  of  the  earth's  present  stratified  crust  I 
It  is  clear,  then,  not  merely  that  he  has  not  proved  his  theory 
of  the  age  of  the  world,  but  that  he  had  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  infinite 
contradictions  and  absurdities  with  which  it  is  embarrassed. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  equally  dear  that  he  was  unaware 
that  the  hypothesis  on  which  he  proceeds,  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  now  a  molten  ocean,  and  that  its  whole  mass 
was,  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  in  a. 
state  effusion,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  geo* 
logy  and  with  the  laws  of  matter ;  and  that  if  admitted,  in 
place  of  yielding  any  support  to  his  theory,  would  hopelessly 
confute  it. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  whole  matter  of  the  globe  had  existed 
in  a  state  of  absolute  fusion  from  heat,  no  portion  of  it  could 
have  been  capable  of  any  further  spontaneous  action  by 
which  a  greater  measure  of  heat  could  have  been  evolved. 
The  power  of  every  particle  to  give  out  or  elicit  from  its 
neighbor  a  further  degree  of  caloric  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  mass  would  have  there*, 
after  been  to  decline  in  temperature  by  radiation  from  the  sur- 
face, and  to  shrink  in  its  dimensions  and  pass  into  a  solid  form ; 
precisely  as  in  the  union  of  ordinary  chemical  agents,  such 
for  example  as  unslacked  lime  and  water,  when  the  whole 
of  the  lime  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  water,  and  given 
out  all  the  heat  and  generated  all  the  gas  which  that  pro- 
cess can  produce,  their  mutual  action  by  which  caloric  is 
developed  terminates,  and  no  possibility  remains  of  their 
afterwards  rising  by  their  influence  on  each  other  to  a  higher 
temperature.  Instead,  the  lime  immediately  begins  to  give 
out  its  extra  warmth  to  the  cooler  matter  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  soon  sinks  to  a  level  with  it  in  temperature 
and  in  density.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  the  earth  had  been 
in  the  molten  condition  which  Dr.  Smith  supposes,  no 
elements  could  have  remained  within  it  capable  of  a  farthcE 
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ohemical  agenoy  on  each  other  that  would  have  prodnoed  a 
farther  development  of  heat^  and  conaeqaentlj  that  no  ex- 
pansive force  could  ever  have  been  generated  in  it  bj  whidi 
mountains  and  continents  could  have  been  elevated  fixmi 
tiie  8ur£Eice,  or  any  portion  of  the  matter  thrown  up  to  the 
exterior  bj  volcanoes.  The  hypothesis  completely  exdudes 
the  possibility  of  the  origination  within  the  molten  deep  of 
any  forces  whatever  for  the  production  of  these  effects ;  and 
thence,  instead  of  answering  the  ends  of  his  theoxji  totally 
defeats  it,  by  showing  that  no  such  granite  continents  could 
possibly  have  been  formed  as  those  from  which  he  regards 
the  materials  of  the  present  strata  as  having  been  dravm. 

It  is  demonstrable,  moreover,  from  the  laws  that  govern 
bodies  in  their  transition  from  a  state  of  fusion  to  a  low  tem- 
perature, that  solidification,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  su^ 
face  of  such  a  molten  world,  would  have  commenced  in  the 
interior.  For  as  matter,  in  the  process  of  solidification  bj 
the  radiation  of  its  heat,  loses  something  of  its  bulk  while  it 
gains  proportionally  in  its  density,  every  particle  and  mass 
of  the  sur£EU^,  as  it  assumed  a  crystallized  form,  would  have 
become  relatively  so  much  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
molten  mass  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  that  it  would  instantly 
have  sunk  into  the  deep,  and  its  place  at  the  surface  been  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  mass  that  remained  fluid ;  and  the 
process  would  have  gone  on  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  lost 
its  heat  and  assumed  a  solid  form,  before  a  general  crystalliza- 
tion could  have  taken  place  at  the  surface;  just  as  if  water 
shrank  in  its  dimensions  and  attained  a  greater  density  in 
the  process  of  congelation,  the  frozen  particles,  instead  of 
floating  on  the  surface,  would  sink :  ice  would  form  at  the 
bottom  of  streams,  lakes,  and  the  polar  seas,  in  place  of  the 
top,  and  advancing  as  it  accumulated  towards  the  surfiice, 
the  last  water  frozen  would  be  that  which  was  last  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere.  His  theory  thus  again  confutes  itself 
No  solid  crust,  like  that  which  he  supposes,  could  ever  have 
been  formed  over  such  a  molten  world,  leaving  the  interior, 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  miles,  in  a  state  of  complete  fusion ; 
while  it  is  equally  certain  also  that  no  elements  could  exist 
in  a  globe  that  was  solidified  in  that  manner  which  could 
afterwards  naturally  and  spontaneously  act  on  each  other  so 
as  to  disengage  new  volumes  of  heat,  reproduce  fusion,  and 
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generate  expansive  forces  that  would  raise  vast  tracts  of  the 
sor&ce  above  the  general  level  into  mountains  and  conti- 
nents ;  or  drive  up  to  the  sur{SM^e  vast  columns  of  melted 
matter  through  volcanic  channels,  llie  supposition  that 
stich  agents  could  exist  and  such  processes  take  place  in  a 
world  that  was  crystallized  throughout  from  a  state  of  fusion, 
is  as  absurd  as  it  were  to  suppose  that  elements  exist  in 
ordinary  granite,  quartz  rock,  green-stone^  hornblende,  or 
trap,  that  may,  without  any  foreign  impulse,  spontaneously 
act  on  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  ignition  and 
raise  them  again  to  fusion.  As  it  is  certain  from  their  nature 
that  these  rocks  can  neither  be  melted  nor  the  elements  of 
which  they  consist  be  made  to  act  chemically  on  each  other 
80  as  to  give  out  their  latent  heat,  except  it  be  by  the  action 
on  them  of  foreign  bodies  and  the  communication  of  caloric 
jfrom  without ;  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  globe  con- 
aisted  wholly  of  such  rocks,  no  chemical  action  could  arise 
in  it  that  could  generate  high  measures  of  heat  and  reduce 
vast  masses  of  it  to  fusion,  unless  it  were  caused  altogether 
by  extraneous  bodies  and  the  communication  of  caloric  from 
without. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  had  the  earth  been  solidified  from 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  by  the  mere  radiation  of  its  heat,  no 
such  rocks  as  those  wtdch  now  constitute  its  sur&ce  could 
ever  have  been  formed ;  nor  any  of  the  metals  have  inter- 
mixed with  them,  or  with  any  other  that  might  have  then 
occupied  their  place.  Had  the  earth  existed  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  the  several  metallic  and  earthy  elements  of  which  it 
consists  would  necessarily  have  assumed  a  position  relatively 
to  each  other,  in  accordance  with  their  several  weights,  or  the 
force  with  which  they  are  acted  on  by  the  gravitating  power ; 
and  as  they  differ  in  that  respect  very  greatly,  those  which 
are  the  heaviest,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  others, 
would  have  descended  to  the  centre,  and  those  which  are  light- . 
e?,  such  as  lime,  alumine,  sodium,  and  others,  would  have  risen 
towards  the  surfisu^.  Again,  as  the  points  at  which  the 
different  metals  and  earths  fuse,  differ  very  greatly,  it  is 
apparent  that  those  which  require  the  greatest  degree  of  heat 
to  melt  them,  would  crystallize  or  assume  a  solid  form  earlier, 
as  radiation  took  place,  than  others;  tod  thence,  if  they 
were  of  greater  density  and  weight  than  those  that  still  oon» 
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tiniiod  fused,  they  would  nnk  till  they  reached  their  phoe 
in  the  scale  of  weight  It  would  result)  therefore,  not  only 
that  no  metals  would  have  been  lodged  in  the  snrfiusSi  or 
anywhere  within  the  reach  of  man ;  but  that  no  rodcs  like 
granite  could  have  been  formed,  that  consist  of  elements  that 
differ  materially  both  in  weight  and  in  the  degree  of  heat 
that  is  requisite  to  their  fusicm.  As  the  silex  of  that  took  is 
of  greater  weight  than  any  of  its  other  elements,  and  otystal- 
lizes  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  as  it  would  thus  hav«  been 
crystaUized  while  the  mica  and  felspar  ocmtinned  in  fusiofi, 
it  would  infallibly  have  sunk  from  their  presence  into  the 
depths  beneath,  and  no  such  combinati<xi  as  the  rook  presents^ 
in  which  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar  are  intermixed  in  much 
the  same  proportions  through  inunense  masses,  could  have 
taken  place. 

In  whatever  relation,  then,  we  look  at  the  hypothesis^  and 
we  might  add  many  similar  proo&  of  its  error,  it  is  thus 
seen  to  be  at  war  with  the  facts  of  geology  and  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  to  confute  instead  of  supporting  his  theory. 

Of  this,  however.  Dr.  Smith  had  not  the  slightest  susfRcion. 
Notwithstanding  the  parade  he  makes  of  his  knowledge,  tiie 
self-complacency  with  which  he  descants  on  the  necessity  of 
a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  the  tone  of 
authority  with  which  he  rebukes  the  ignorance  and  presump* 
tion  of  the  writers  who  venture  to  reject  his  theory,  he  was 
in  £Etct  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  his  hypothe- 
ses and  assumptions  rest.  He  never  cast  a  glance ;  he  never 
dreamed  of  an  investigation,  beneath  the  superficies  of  the 
subject.  What  admirable  perspicacity  they  display,  who 
discern  nothing  of  this ;  who  think  him  a  thorough  master 
of  the  theme ;  who  take  him  as'  their  guide,  and  regard  his 
voice  as  of  sufficient  authority  for  ever  to  decide  the  question  1 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  was  of  course  totally  unaware  also 
that,  on  his  hypothesis,  no  such  subsidence  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  could  have  taken  place,  as  that  which  he 
supposes  occasioned  the  ruin  which,  he  holds,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  six  days'  creation  to  repair  :• — as  if  the  earth  had 
existed  in  the  molten  state  he  represents,  and  been  crys- 
tallized by  the  mere  radiation  of  its  heat, -the  different 
substances  of  which  it  consists  would  infallibly  have  be^n 
separated  from  each  other  and  arranged  in  separate  layen 
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fiom  the  centre  to  the  droomferetioe,  according  to  their 
iCBpective  weights,  or  the  energy  vrith  which  they  were  acted 
on  by  the  gravitating  power;  and  the  solidification  wonld 
hare  commenced  at  the  centre,  and  advanced  regularly 
upwards,  and  kept  the  portion  which  remained  fluid  at  the 
mr&ce  till  the  whole  was  crystallized.  No  molten  sea  or 
vacant  abyss  could  have  been  left  beneath,  into  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  crust  could  have  subsided.  As  the  globe  would 
have  been  a  compact  mass,  regularly  increasing  in  density 
finom  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  no  such  depression  of 
a  part  of  the  surface,  as  he  imagines,  could  have  taken  place, 
unless  produced  by  an  impulse  from  without,  as  by  a  shock 
firom  another  solid  world.  But  that  is  against  his  supposition, 
as  well  as  against  the  laws  by  which  the  orbs  of  the  system 
are  kept  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  such  a  collision  with 
the  earth  rendered  impossible. 

Nor,  on  his  hypothesis,  could  any  causes  have  been  lodged 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  while  its  crystallization  was  in 
progress,  that  could  subsequently  have  wrought  a  disruption 
of  its  surface,  and  thrown  it  into  disorder  and  ruin.  First, 
because  its  different  elements  would  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  their  different  weight,  have  been  distributed  into 
layers  by  themselves ;  and  thence  no  one  of  those  strata 
oould  possibly  have  acted  chemically  on  itself  so  as  to  have 
pven  out  latent  heat^  and  generated  gases  that  could  have 
broken  up  the  masses  lying  above  and  thrown  them  into 
confusion.  No  chemical  action  could  be  produced  in  such 
homogeneous  bodies,  except  by  the  interfusion  of  a  foreign 
element.  Nor  could  the  generation  of  such  expansive  forces 
have  taken  place  in  strata  consisting  throughout  of  crystals, 
in  which  different  substances  were  united,  such  as  mica  and  fel- 
spar, in  which  silica  and  alumine,  magnesia,  potash,  and  other 
substances  are  ingredients.  As  the  union  of  those  substances 
in  crystallization  would  result  firom  their  chemical  affinity 
for  each  other,  that  affinity  would  necessarily  continue  them 
unchanged  in  that  union,  as  long  as  no  foreign  force  inter^ 
fered  to  overcome  it  by  a  new  and  more  powerful  attraction 
to  some  other  body.  Nor  could  the  strata  consisting  of 
different  elements  act  on  each  other  at  the  point  of  contact 
any  more  than  those  of  the  present  crust  consisting  of  dif- 
fMremt  substanceSy-Hsilex,  alumine^  Kme^  iron,— <»&  generate 
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ehemioal  agencies  by  their  mere  conjunction  with  each  otiier. 
The  poBsibilit  J  of  a  self-origination  of  chemical  processes  that 
could  produce  earthquakes  and  Tolcanoesi  and  cause  a  sub* 
sidence,  or  displacement  of  the  surface,  would  therefore  be 
absolutely  excluded. 

But  apart  from  its  inconsistence  with  his  hypofheds  of  the 
e&rth's  fusion,  his  supposition  is  without  a  particle  of  proof 
that  it  was  by  a  subsidence  of  the  surface  that  the  chaotic  state 
was  produced,  which  he  holds  it  was  the  business  of  the  six 
days'  creation  to  repair,  is  wholly  unjustifiable  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion, and  converts  his  pretence  of  reconciling  his  theoiy 
with  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  into  a  mere  iaroe. 
As  the  construction  he  proceeds  to  put  on  that  narrative  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  gratuitous  postulate  of  such  a  sub- 
sidence, his  imagined  reconciliation  of  his  theory  with  that 
history  is  no  reconciliation  whatever  on  the  ground  of  asoer- 
tained  &cts  or  known  truths,  but  only  on  supposititious  con- 
ditions of  the  reality  of  which  he  had  not  a  particle  either 
of  evidence  or  probability.  What  grosser  imposition  was 
ever  passed  off  upon  hearers  and  readers,  than  the  pretext 
tiiat  such  a  mere  supposition  or  assumption  of  an  event,  of 
the  occurrence  of  which  not  a  hint  exists  in  the  Word  of 
God,  nor  a  trace  in  the  discoveries  of  geology,  can  bring  his 
theory,  which  is  otherwise  in  the  most  palpable  antagonism 
with  the  Scriptures,  into  harmony  with  their  teachings,  and 
on  the  basis  of  ascertained  facts!  A  conciliation  of  the 
theory  with  the  narrative,  by  a  mere  supposititious  event,  is 
surely  no  conciliation  on  the  ground  of  a  real  one.  The  har- 
mony that  is  produced  is  only  supposititious,  and  leaves  the 
reality  and  irremediableness  of  their  antagonism  precisely 
where  it  was  before.  Yet,  that  is  the  nature  of  the  consis- 
tency which  Dr.  Smith  flattered  himself  he  had  established 
between  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  age  of  the  world,  and 
the  testimony  of  God  in  his  word  respecting  the  date  and 
mode  of  its  creation.  It  rests  entirely  on  a  gratuitous  pes- 
tulation  of  a  geological  event,  a  subsidence  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  **  lying  between  the  Caucasian  ridge,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  Persian  and 
Indian  seas  on  the  south,  and  the  high  mountain  ridges 
which  run  at  considerable  distances  on  the  eastern  and  the 
western  flank" — (p.  233) — of  the  occurrence  of  which  he 
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does  not  affect  to  offer  any  proof,  and  could  not,  liad  he 
attempted  it  Take  away  that  mere  figment  of  his  fancy,  and 
his  construction  of  the  history  of  the  creation  loses  all  its 
pertinence  to  his  object ;  as  it  then  exhibits  the  six  days' 
work  as  employed  in  repairing  a  ruin  of  the  existence 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and 
that,  moreover,  puts  that  narrative  in  antagonism  with  his 
theory  of  a  previously-existing  world.  This  i  suffic  ently 
pitiable ;  but  when  we  add,  that  by  his  hypothesis  of  the 
earth's  fusion,  he  cuts  himself  off  from  even  tlie  Supposition 
of  such  a  subsidence,  by  precluding  the  existence  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe  of  any  molten  sea,  or  vacavit  al:yss,  into 
which  the  crust  of  that  or  any  other  region  could  descend ; 
his  boasted  reconciliation  of  his  theory  with  the  sacred  word 
becomes  a  mockery  so  palpable  and  monstrous  as  to  be 
deeply  discreditable  to  his  intellect.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
consistent  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth,  td 
spare  such  a  piece  of  arrant  quackery.  Such  a  confusion 
of  mere  hypothesis  \v  ith  facts,  and  contradiction  and  sub- 
version of  one  supposition  by  another,  would,  in  any  o  her 
profession,  consign  its  author  to  derision  and  disgrace. 

Having  thus  presented  the  great  elements  of  his  theory, 
he  next  states  what  he  regards  as  &tal  objections  to  the 
views  which  others  have  advanced  on  this  subject  W«.  shall 
not  follow  him  through  this  part  of  his  volume,  but  merely 
refer  to  two  important  points  on  which  he  differs  firom  many 
of  the  geologists  themselves,  and  indicate  the  na  ure  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  endeavors  to  confute  those  who 
regard  the  history  in  Genesis  as  a  history  of  the  earth's 
creation.  He  rejects  the  notion  which  many  entertain  that 
the  sun  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  was  not  the  source  of  light 
to  the  earth,  until  the  fourth  of  the  six  days.  Gen.  i. 

**  A  prev^alent,  though  not  universal,  interpretation  of  the  archaic 
narrati?e,  is,  that  the  sun  and  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  were 
created  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  creation  of  the  earth.  An  obvious 
objection  to  this  opinion  is,  that  light  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  first  day  ;  *  Ood  said,  be  light,  and  light  was.'  But  to  this 
the  common  answer  is,  that  light  was  created  in  a  different  state, 
and  that  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  condensed  and  collected  into  a 
centre,  for  the  solar  system  of  planeta ;  that  this  centre  is  the  san, 
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or  withinthe  soti ;  and  that  in  some  fiimilar  way  the  huninQiiB pro- 
perty of  the  fixed  stars  was  produced. 

^  Thoee  who  adopt  this  hypothesis,  either  with  or  witbont  the  modi- 
ficatioD  annexed  to  it,  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  spherical  figure 
of  the  earth,  its  position  in  the  planetary  system,  its  rotation  pro- 
ducing the  nights  and  days,  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  expressly 
lays  down  in  numerical  succession,  the  existence  of  water  and  that 
of  an  atmosphere,  both  definitely  mentioned,  and  the  creation  of 
Tegctables  on  the  third  day,  necessarily  imply  the  presence  and  the 
operation  of  the  sun,  unhti  we  resort  to  some  gratuitous  suppontion 
of  multiplied  miracles  of  the  most  astounding  magnitude.  Those 
who  can  satisfy  themselves  with  such  supposition,  made  mtkimt 
evidence  at  their  own  pood  plecuure^  are  beyond  omr  rtaeh  of  reotON- 
ing.  No  difficulty^  no  improbability^  no  natural  impoaibUity  appaii 
them.  They  seem  to  have  the  attribute  of  omnipotence  at  their 
command,  to  help  out  any  hypothesis,  or  answer  any  exigency.  Bat 
I  must  confess  that  such  modes  of  resolving  difficulties  do  not 
approve  themselves  to  my  convictions." — ^Pp.  78,  70. 

He  thus  discards  the  fancy  entertained  by  so  many,  tliat 
the  light  of  the  first  three  days  was  merely  phosphoreaeent, 
or  developed  from  the  matter  of  the  earth,  in  which  it  had 
been  absorbed.     But  why  did  he  not,  in  the  structure  of  his 
own  theory,  adhere  to  the  objections  he  here  so  justly  urges 
against  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  events    that    could 
never,  on   the  ground  on  which  he  proceeds,  have  come 
into  existence,  unless  it  were  by  miraculous  interpositions 
of  the  most  astounding  nature  ?    No  such  fusion  of  the 
globe  as  he  imagines  could  ever  have  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes ;  no  such  granite  continents  as  he 
supposes  to  have  preceded  the  present   lands,  could  ever 
have  been  formed  over  such  a  molten  ocean  by  the  powers 
of  nature ;  no  such  strata  as  the  present  could  ever  have 
been  formed  from  detritus  derived  from  such  continents ;  and 
no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  had  it  been  crystallized 
from  such  a  state  of  fusion,  could  ever  have  sunk  down 
beneath  the  sea,  and  formed  a  ruin  like  that  which  he  sup- 
poses was  produced  by  a  subsidence  between  the  Caucasian 
ridge  and  the  Indian  Sea.     There  is  not  one  of  those  effects 
that  is  not,  cither  absolutely  or  in  the  conditions  he  supposes, 
incompatible  with  the  laws  of  matter.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  construction  of  his  own  system,  he  forgets  the 
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jttft  principles  on  wUch  he  here  objects  to  the  errors  of 
others. 

He  T^'ects  the  hypothesis  that  the  six  days  of  the  creation, 
instead  of  days,  were  long  periods  of  time. 

**  An  hypothesis  was  resorted  to  about  thirty  years  ago  by  several 
men  of  eminence  in  geological  knowledge  •  .  .  that  tbe  six 
days  of  creation  may  be  understood  of  periods  of  time  of  indefinite, 
thongfa  of  very  great,  length.  Finding,  in  frequent  instances  of  Scrip- 
tare  use,  what  is  indeed  the  case  in  all  languages,  that  the  term  day 
it  put  metaphorically  [by  synecdoche]  to  denote  any  portion  of  time 
which  has  been  marked  by  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  CTent 
or  aeries  of  events,  it  was  concluded  that  the  same  igurative  appli- 
cation might  be  resorted  to  here.  The  mind  was  thus  left  at  lihettf 
to  attach  to  each  of  these  periods  any  length  that  the  exigency  of  the 
case  might  require,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protracted  time  which  the 
supporters  of  this  hypothesis  knew  to  be  an  indispensable  provision 
for  the  mineral  and  palaeontological  formations.'* — P.  1?1. 

To  this  "  device,"  which  is  not  only  wholly  unauthor- 
ized and  a  gross  violation  of  the  language,  but  in  place  of 
yielding  any  aid  to  those  who  adopt  it,  involves  them  in 
firesh  difficulties,  he  objects : 

^  Upon  the  very  ftioe  of  the  document  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the 
first  chapter,  the  word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  For  this  pri- 
masval  record  is  not  a  poem  nor  a  piece  of  oratorical  diction,  birt  is 
a  narrative  in  the  simple  style  that  marks  the  highest  majesty.  It 
would  be  an  mdication  of  a  deplorable  want  of  taste  for  the  beauty 
of  language,  to  put  a  patch  of  poetical  diction  upon  the  face  of 
natural  simplicity.  But  one  would  think  no  doubt  could  remain  to 
one  who  had  before  his  eyes  the  concluding  formula  of  each  of  tha 
six  partitions, '  and  evening  was,  and  morning  was,  day  one ;'  and 
80  throughout  the  series,  repeating  exactly  the  same  form,  only  intro- 
ducing the  ordinal  numbers,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last, '  and  evening 
was,  and  morning  was,  day  the  sixth.* 

^  If  there  were  no  other  reason  against  this,  which  I  may  call 
device  of  interpretation,  it  would  appear  quite  sufficient  to  require  its 
rejection,  that  it  involves  so  large  an  extension  in  the  liberty  or 
Bcense  of  figurative  speech.  Poetry  speaks  very  allowably  of  the 
day  of  prosperity  or  of  sorrow,  the  day  of  a  dynasty  or  an  empire ; 
but  the  case  before  us  requires  a  stretch  of  hyperbole  which  would 
be  monstrous.    A  few  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  days  tamed 
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into  yean,  would  not  supply  a  period  sufficiently  ample  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  geological  reasoning;  while  this  way  of  proceeding  to 
obtain  Uie  object  desired  is  sacrificing  the  propriety  and  certainty  of 
l^gu&g^  <^^  producing  a  feeling  of  revolt  in  the  mind  d  a  phun 
reader  of  the  Bible/'— P.  174. 


This  construction,  on  which  most  now  rely  who  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  geological  theory  with  the  sacred  narratiTe^ 
he  thus  discards,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unauthorized  by 
the  usage  of  language,  and  that  if  admitted,  the  time  which 
it  yields  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
theory. 

He  lastly  notices  "  the  hypothesis  which  considers  the 
Mosaic  record  as  indubitably  affirming  the  Creation  of  the 
universe  [the  heaven  and  earth]  within  the  period  of  six 
natural  days,  at  an  epoch  about  six  thousand  years  back ;" 
and  "  regards  the  interval  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge 
as  affording  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  for  the  deposition  of  the 
chief  part  of  the  stratified  formations." — P.  176. 

In  this  statement,  however,  he  fidls  into  a  very  extrao^ 
dinary  mistake.  It  is  not  advanced  as  an  hypothesis  that 
the  Mosaic  record  indubitably  affirms  that  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  was  accomplished  in  the  period  of  six 
natural  days  about  six  thousand  years  ago.  To  advance  it 
as  an  hypothesis  would  imply  that  there  is  no  direct  and 
specific  affirmation  that  that  creation  took  place  in  the  six 
days.  But  that  is  not  what  the  parties  to  whom  he  refers 
maintain.  They  hold,  as  he  in  effect  alleges,  that  the  na^ 
rative  in  Genesis  "  indubitably"  teaches  that  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  earth  was  wrought  in  the  six  days,  and 
they  show  that  no  other  construction  can  be  put  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  record,  except  by  just  such  an  unwarrantable 
violation  of  its  laws  as  that  to  wHich  he  so  strenuously  objects 
in  respect  to  the  word  day.  It  is  the  natural  grammatical 
meaning  of  the  passage,  which  they  receive  and  maintain 
as  the  truth. 

What  now  are  the  objections  which  he  urges  against  this 
construction  ?  Are  they  drawn  from  the  language  of  the 
narrative  ?  Are  they  founded  on  the  laws  of  philology  ? 
Does  he  convict  them  of  assigning  to  any  of  the  terms  a 
false  meaning ;  or  interpolating  any  words  or  any  sense  that 
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does  not  actually  belong  to  the  record  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  not  a  hint  that  any  ground  exists  for  sudk 
an  objecti6n  to  their  views  I  The  only  expedient  by  whioh 
he  attempts  to  invalidate  their  interpretation  of  the  tezt^ 
is,  first,  the  representation  that  they  had  but  a  very  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  fistcts  of  geology ;  that  what  they 
had  acquired  they  drew  ehiefiyfrom  the  geological  writers  them- 
edveSf  whose  theory  they  reject;  and  that  their  rejectum 
of  their  theory  implies  that  those  writers  were  mistaken  either 
in  their  facts  or  their  meaning.    Thus,  he  says : 

'^The  first  thought  that  strikes  our  minds  on  a  survey  of  the 
hiqoiry  is,  that  the  materials  of  which  the  adTOcates  of  this  theorf 
hare  framed  it,  are  what  they  have  derived  from  the  labors  of  the 
very  men  who  hold  the  opposite  doctrine.  The  men  whose  perseTer- 
iDg  toils  have  brought  to  light  the  great  facts  of  geology,  who  have 
traced  them  through  their  vast  extent,  and  who  have  described  them 
with  careful  precision  by  their  pens  and  pendk,  are  represented  by 
this  hypothesis  as  the  worst  interpreters  <^  thSe  fiuts,  either  inci^i^ 
ble  of  drawing  logical  inferences  from  their  own  observations^  or 
unwilling  to  declare  what  the  honest  inferences  are.  Upon  the  former 
supposition,  it  must  appear  a  strange  thing  that  the  peia(Mia  who 
have  given  such  distinguished  proof  of  their  general  ability,  and  of 
their  acuteness  of  penetration  in  this  particular  department  of  scien- 
tific study ;  who  possess  the  resources  of  those  auxiliary  sciences  whidi 
are  the  l>est  grounds  in  physical  inquiry,  and  the  most  stem  chedos 
upon  sanguine  minds,  to  guard  them  against  precipitance  or  inaoea- 
racy  in  drawing  conclusions ; — it  must  appear  a  strange  thing  that 
suc^  persons  should  labor  under  an  obliquity  of  judgment  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  obstinate  that  they  cannot  see  the  just  conclusion  firoai 
premises  which  they  have  obtiined  by  so  much  expense  of  time  and 
fortune,  of  mental  and  bodily  totl.*^ — P.  176. 

These  are  certainly  very  extraordinary  grounds  of  objec- 
tion. He  alleges  it  first  as  a  disqualification  of  these  writers 
that  they  drew  much  of  their  information  from  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  geologists  whose  theory  they  assailed  I  But 
what  impropriety  is  there  in  that?  Why  should  they  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  which  those  volumes 
furnish  ?  Does  Dr.  S.  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  represen- 
tations made  in  them  of  facts,  are  not  reliable  ?    If  not ;  if 
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tSturn  statements  are  aooaratei  were  they  not  pnUiahed  for 
the  yerj  purpose  of  giving  information,  and  witk  the  ezpeo- 
tation  ^at  they  would  be  accepted  as  trae  ?  Why  then  may 
not  the  &cta  they  present  be  taken  as  £em^  and  made  the 
groiind  of  reasoning  as  properly  by  those  who  reject  the 
false  inferences  geologists  have  dniwn  from  them,  as  by  those 
who  receive  their  inferences  as  true  7  Dr.  S.  must  have  felt 
that  there  was  an  extreme  dearth  of  legitimate  reasons,  or  he 
would  scarcely  have  stooped  to  offer  such  a  preposterous 
objection. 

The  other  consideration  which  he  urges  is  of  a  still  more 
extraordinary  character.     It  is  nothing  leas  than  that  the 
icyection  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  geological  writers  fix>m 
the  facts  of  the  science,  implies  that  they  have  reasoned 
fidsely,  or  fallen  into  great  mistakes,  in  respect  to  the 
xesults  to  which  their  discoveries  and  principles  lead ;  and 
is  a    downright  denial,  therefore,    of  their   in&Ilibilityl 
The  annals  of  ha^cination  may  be  searched  in  vain,  we 
flQq)ect,  for  an  inSanoe  of  folly  that  transcends  this.    On 
what  pretext  can  the  theory  of  the  geologists  be  ration- 
ally rejected,  tmless  on  the  ground  that  they  are  mistaken 
in  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn  from  the  strata  or 
in  their  speculations  respecting  their  origin  ?    If  their  views 
of  the  latter  are  mistakeD,  is  not  that,  at  least,  one  of  the 
points  where  their  error  lies?    And  is  it  not  as  justifiable 
to  point  out  an  error  there,  as  it  is  in  their  descriptions  of 
facts?     But  on  what  ground  is  it  that  Dr.  Smith  claims 
that  they  should  be  held  to  be  infallible  as  reasoners  and 
speculatists,  and  their  dicta  received  instead  of  the  word  of 
Ood  ?    Is  it,  as  he  intimates,  that  they  *'  possess  the  resouroes 
of  those  auxiliary  sciences  " — chemistry  and  mechanics — 
"which  are  the  best  guides  in  physical  inquiry" — which, 
as  we  have  shown,  they  wholly  overlook  and  contradict  in 
their  speculations  ?    Did  ever  a  writer  give  more  unfortunate 
proofs  of  extraordinary  hallucination?     He  here  lets  out, 
however,  the  secret  of  his  faith  in  the  geological  theory.    It 
was  founded  entirely  on  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  who  had 
risen  to  repute  in  the  cultivation  of  the  science.     Attracted 
by  the  novelty  and  interest  of  their  discoveries,  and  con- 
founding their  speculations  with  their  fieu^ts,  he  embraced  the 
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whole,  on  their  testimony,  without  any  compreheiurion  of 
the  import  of  their  doctrines,  or  sospidon  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  founded. 

His  other  charge  against  the  dissentients  from  the  geologi- 
cal theory  is,  that  they  do  not  carry  their  investigation  of 
the  works  of  the  geologists  far  enough ;  that  they  take  but 
partial  views  of  their  system,  and  make  it  too  much  their 
business  to  point  out  its  incoherences ;  and  finally,  that  they 
themselves  indulge  in  speculations  that  are  crude  .and  mis- 
taken. In  what  way,  however,  this,  supposing  it  to  be  so^ 
relieves  the  geological  theory  from  the  charge  of  contradict- 
ing the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  Dr.  Smith  does  not 
inform  us.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see.  If  an  embarrassing  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Penn,  Mr.  Fairholme,  Mr.  Kirby,  and  the  other 
writers  to  whom  he  refers,  it  surely  does  not  idter  the  relation 
of  the  geological  theory  to  the  sacred  word,  nor  exempt  it 
from  any  of  its  inconsistencies  with  the  laws  of  matter. 
Instead  of  a  vindication  of  the  theory,  it  is  only  an  assault 
on  its  opponents.  Yet  these  are  the  only  considerations  l>y 
which  he  attempts  to  set  aside  their  construction  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation. 

Having  thus  stated  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
and  set  aside,  as  he  supposes,  their  views,  who  regard  the 
history  in  Genesis,  as  a  history  of  its  creation,  he  at  length  pre- 
sents the  principle  on  which  he  thinks  the  sacred  text  is 
reconcilable  with  his  theory. 

But  we  must  postpone  our  notice  of  this  part  of  his  voloma 
to  our  next  number. 


Art.  ni. — 1.  Oxford  University  Gommission.  Beport  of 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  State,  Discipline,  Studies^  and  Bevenue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  together  with  the  Evidence  and  an 
Appendix:  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  her  Majesty.  London:  Printed  by  W. 
Clowes  k  Sons,  Stamford  Street,  for  her  Majesty's  Sta- 
tionery Office.    1852. 

2.  Fivs  Years  in  an  English  University.    By  Charles 
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Astor  Brifited,  late  Foundation  Scholar  of  Trini^  Ciol* 

1^6,    Cambridge.     'AXX'   mw    hc^fSt  intm  ««AA«  ptmtimnwm  •$ 

wpti. — ^Abistoph.  ^ves.  876.  Second  edition.  New  York: 
Putnam  &  Co.    1862. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 

Late  Professor  o/Ehetoric,  Amherst  OoUege, 

The  Qxford  University  Commission  was  composed  of  the 
fbUowing  persons,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  namely,  ^'the 
Eight  Reverend  Father  in  God  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Archibald  Campbell  Tait, 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Dean  of  Carlisle ;  Francis  Jeune,  Clerk, 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Master  of  Pembroke  College  in  our 
University  of  Oxford ;  Henry  George  Liddell,  Clerk,  Master 
of  Arts,  Vice  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall ;  Baden 
Powel,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geome- 
try in  our  University  of  Oxford ;  and  George  Henry 
Sacheverell  Johnson,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege in  our  University  of  Oxford."  Under  the  royal 
authority  they  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  state,  disci- 
pline, studies,  and  revenues  of  the  University,  with  authority 
to  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
records,  and  to  report  in  two  years  from  the  31st  of  August, 
1850,  which  is  the  date  of  their  Commission.  After  a  great 
number  of  meetings  they  submitted  their  Report  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1852,  which  was  published  last  summer. 

From  an  examination  of  the  Report  with  the  Accompany- 
ing Evidence,  occupying  in  the  whole  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  quarto,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
a  mass  of  valuable  information  never  before  disclosed  to  the 
public,  some  of  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

The  object  of  the  Commission  is  set  forth  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

"  No  one  will  now  deny  that  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  the 
increase  of  general  knowledge,  the  growth  of  modem  h'terature, 
the  discoveries  of  physical  and  chemical  science,  have  rendered 
changes  in  the  course  of  studies  at  our  national  Universities  highly 
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«aqpedi«it  The  Unireinties  themselves  haye  acknowledged  this 
expediencj,  and  Tery  large  reforms  of  this  nature  hare  been  adopted, 
both  at  (hcford  and  at  Cambridge.  These  improvements,  so  wisely 
conceived,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  these  learned  bodies. 

^The  object  of  the  proposed  Commission  is  not  to  interfere  with  these 
changes,  but  to  facilitate  their  progress ;  not  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  the  Universities  by  an  authority  ab  txlra^  but  to  bring  the  aid  of 
the  Crown,  and,  if  necessary,  of  Parliament,  to  assist  in  their  com- 
pleti<m. 

''This  can  be  done  in  two  ways:  First,  by  ascertaining  and 
leoording,  for  the  information  of  the  Queen  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  new  regulations  which  have  been  promulgated,  and 
the  mode  in  which  these  regulations  are  expected  to  take  effect 

**  Secondly,  by  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  obstacles  which  are 
interposed  by  Uie  wills  of  founders,  the  retention  of  customs,  aad 
(he  decisions  of  competent  authority,  to  the  full  development  of  that 
large  and  improved  system  of  study  which  the  Universities  have 
sought  to  establish.** 

The  letter  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  having  been 
oourteonsly  acknowledged  by  the  Duke,  was  sent  to  the  "Vice 
Chancellor,  F.  C.  Plumptre,  and  the  Board  of  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  the  local  governing  aathority  of  the  University,  and 
drew  from  them  a  reply  at  length,  closing  with  the  following 
paragraph  in  opposition  to  the  Commission. 

^  And  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  Com- 
mission appointed  only  to  inquire  and  report,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  of  the  nature  of  an  unconstitutional  proceediag,  since  it 
would  seek  to  obtain  indirectly  what  could  not  be  directly  obtained 
without  an  open  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  rights  and 
privil^;es  of  her  Majesty*s  subjects.  And  we  respectfully  submit 
that  her  Majesty*s  dutiful  and  loyal  subjecti  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  painful  alternative  of  either  withholding  evidence  from  a 
Commission  so  appointed,  lest  they  should  betray  their  trust  aad 
sanction  a  proceeding  apparently  unconstitutional,  or  of  allowing  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  to  listen  only  to  imperfect  information  or  a 
partial  statement  upon  subjects  of  great  importance  both  to  the 
Universities  and  the  community  at  large." 

On  the  other  hand  individual  members  of  the  corps  of 
Professors,  also  the  Heads  of  some  of  the  Houses,  and  the 
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YiaiftoTs  of  some  of  the  Colleges,  professed  a  willingness  to 
oommonicate  the  information  desired,  and  to  oo-operate  with 
the  Commission.  The  Beport  makes  a  full  statement  of  this 
&ot  in  the  following  terms : 


*^  The  goYerning  body  has  withheld  from  ns  the  informstaoii  wUch 
we  sought  from  the  Uniyenity,  through  its  Vice-ChsDoeUory  as  iti 
chief  resideiit  offieer ;  and  this,  as  has  been  since  intimated  to  ui^ 
for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  legality  of  jour  Majes^s  eoniimi- 
tbn.  We  have  had,  however,  the  means  of  learning  the  <^)inioDS 
of  tiie  Heads  of  Houses,  as  a  body,  on  several  of  the  subjects  which 
we  have  considered,  and  to  some  extent,  the  reasons  which  dete^ 
mined  their  conclusions."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

^  The  Colleges  of  Morton,  Lincoln,  All  Souls,  Corpus,  St  John's, 
and  Pembroke,  have  supplied  us  with  information.  The  Dean  and 
Bursar  of  Balliol  College  have  ofiScially  answered  our  inquirieB. 
From  the  Heads  of  Magdalen  Hall,  St  Alban  Hall,  and  St  Edmund 
Hall,  WQ  have  received  a  similar  compliance.  Individual  tutors  of 
several  other  colleges  have  furnished  us  with  information  more  or 
less  complete.  From  the  majority  of  the  colleges,  as  aocietieB,  we 
have  received  no  assistance.'* 

The  Univkbsity  of  Oxford  is  a  corporate  body,  known 
by  the. title  of  "The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars,  of 
the  University  of  Oxford."  It  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  which  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
many  of  the  places  of  honor  and  emolument.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  avenues  to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  takes  part  in  the  legislation  of  the  country 
through  its  Representatives  in  Parliament.  It  is  possessed 
of  immense  wealth,  has  a  large  patronage,  and,  in  its  press, 
has  a  large  interest  in  a  valuable  monopoly. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  this  Institution 
does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  British  nation  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  in  its  constitution  and  laws,  and  course  of 
study,  it  belongs  to  a  by-gone  age.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
also  that  it  ought  to  be  so  modified  that  it  shall  be  not  only 
what  it  has  claimed  to  be,  "  one  of  the  eyes  of  England,^' 
but  also  that  it  shall  speak  what  it  knows  to  the  British 
nation  and  to  the  world. 

The  question,  therefore,  has  naturally  been  raised,  where 
does  the  power  to  reform  it  lie  7    Does  it  lie  with  the  Queen, 
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with  the  advice  of  her  ministers ;  or  with  Parliament ;  or 
with  the  Universitj;  or  with  the  particular  Colleges? 
There  are  evidentlj  great  difficulties  in  making  any  radical 
changes.    But  of  this  more  presently. 

OxFOBD  Uniysbsitt  is  oomposed  of  nineteen  Colleges 
and  five  Halls. 

Uniysbsitt  Collsgs,  said  to  be  founded  or  restored 
by  King  Alfied  in  A.  D.  872.  In  1861  the  number  of 
undergraduates  and  commoners  was  60,  and  about  55  reside 
within  the  walls.  There  are  now  twelve  Fellows  recognised 
by  the  statutes  with  equal  privileges  and  emoluments.  The 
Fellowships  are  worth  about  1901.  a  year.  The  Mastership) 
is  said  to  be  worth  about  600iL  a  year.  The  number  of 
Tutors,  Assistant-Tutors,  and  Lecturers,  was  five.  About 
fifty  Lectures  were  given  weekly.  The  average  amount 
of  Battels,  pirovisions  taken  fix)m   the  Buttery,  in  1847 
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The  course  of  studies  for  Candidates  for  Honors,  included 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
Rhetoric,  Politics,  and  Organon,  Homer,  JEschylus  and 
Aristophanes,  Juvenal,  general  Lectures  on  Greek  and 
Boman  History,  and,  occasionally,  on  Modem  History.  That 
prescribed  for  candidates  for  an  ordinary  degree,  yiduded 
Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato's  Ph»do,  Tirgil, 
Livy,  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  and  Sallust  There 
were  also  Lectures  for  all  tiie  undergraduates  on  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  \xxix.  Articles^  and, 
occasionally,  on  the  Epistles. 

Balliol  Colleos  was  founded  about  the  year  1262. 
The  number  of  undergraduates  in  1851  was  80 :  the  total 
number  of  scholars  was  8S4.  The  total  revenue  of  the. 
College  was  5,896Z.  9^  lid.  This  College  enjoys  the  sin- 
gular privilege  of  electing  its  own  visitor.  The  total  income 
of  the  Master  or  Head  of  the  College  is  about  8002.  a  year. 
There  are  ten  Fellows.  A  Fellowship  is  worth  about  22QL 
a  year. 

Mebton  College,  founded  in  1270.  It  consists  of  a 
Warden  and  24  Fellows,  and  two  Chaplains.  In  1851  there 
were  85  undergraduates.  The  Visitor  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy.  The  annual  income  of  the  College  is  7,220iL 
The  present  emoluments  of  the  Warden,  in  moneyi  are 
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1,050/.  a  year.    The  bellows  are  deetod  by  the  Warden  and 
thirteen  Fellows. 

ExETKR  (College,  founded  in  the  year  1815.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a  Kector  and  25  Fellows.  The  number 
of  undergraduates  in  1851  was  188.  This  collie  educates 
one-twelflh  part  of  the  undergraduates. 

Oriel  Ck)LLE6E,  founded  in  1824.  There  are  18  Fellows 
who  receive  200/.,  and  21  Scholarships.  The  number  of 
undergraduates  in  1851  was  87. 

Queen's  Colleq^  founded  1840.  The  officers  are  a  Pro- 
TOst,  who  receives  1,000/.;  and  16  Fellows,  wbo  receive 
8001  annually.    The  number  of  commoners  in  1851  was  51. 

New  Ck)LLEOE,  founded  in  1879,  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  He  bound  all  the  members  by  an  oath  to  observe  his 
statutes,  and  "  all  and  singular  the  things  thereiir  contained, 
according  to  the  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical  sense." 
The  Fellows  are  10  in  number ;  the  undergraduates  were  8. 
The  college  presents  to  87  benefices. 

Lincoln  College,  founded  1427.  There  are  a  Beotor,  12 
Fellows,  and  9  Scholars.    In  1861  there  were  4Q.oonmK>ners. 

All  Souls'  College,  founded  1488.  There  were  to  be 
40  Fellows.  Of  these  24  were  to  study  the  Arts,  or  Philo- 
sophy, or  Theology ;  and  16  the  Canon  or  Civil  Law. 

Magdalen  College.  (Pages  wanting  in  the  Report) 
It  was  founded  in  1459  by  William  Womfleet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

Brasenose  College.  (Pages  wanting.)  It  was  founded 
in  1515,  by  William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

CoKPUs  Christi  College,  founded  in  1506.  The  num- 
ber of  Fellows  is  still  20.  The  number  of  undergraduates 
6  or  7.  The  Head  of  the  College  receives  lOOOt,  and  the 
Fellows  200/.     The  income  of  the  College  is  8,500t 

Christ-Church  College,  founded  in  1526.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  Dean  and  eight  Canons.  The  students  are  101  in 
number.  Forty-one  juniors  receive  25/. ;  40  receive  rather 
more  than  80/. ;  and  the  senior  twenty  45/.  The  number 
of  undergraduates  in  1850  was  about  190. 

Trinity  College,  founded  in  1554.  There  are  now 
twelve  Fellows  and  thirteen  Scholara  In  1851  the  number 
of  commoners  was  67.  There  are  10  benefices  in  the  gift  of 
the  College. 
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St.  John's  College,  founded  in  1656.  In  1861  tbere 
were  63  undergraduates,  of  whom  64  were  commoners. 
Thirty  benefices  are  in  tbe  gift  of  the  College. 

Jesus  College,  founded  in  1571.  The  number  of  Fellows 
is  now  19 ;  the  number  of  Scholars  18.  In  1851  there  were 
40  undergraduate  commoners.  The  battels,  including  tuition 
and  all  college  dues,  range  between  502.  and  802. 

Wadham  College,  founded  in  1610.  'Aere  are  fifteen 
Fellowships  and  fiftieen  Scholarships.  In  1851  there  were  84 
undergraduates. 

PEKfiBOKE  College,  founded  in  1629.  The  total  num- 
ber of  undergraduates  in  1851  was  78.  There  are  fourteen 
Fellowships  and  fourteen  Scholarships. 

Worcester  College,  founded  in  1714.  The  number  of 
Fellows  is  21.  The  number  of  Scholars  is  16.  In  1851 
there  were  28  undergraduate  commoners ;  8  undergraduate 
Fellow-commoners.  There  are  four  tutors.  There  are 
nine  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  College. 

There  are  five  Halls,  which  differ  from  Colleges  in  that 
they  have  no  charter,  are  not  incorporated  societies,  are 
subject  to  statutes  framed  by  the  University,  and  have  no 
endowments  except  their  buildings,  with  a  few  Scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  which  are  held  in  trust  by  persons  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  Halls.  In  academical  mat- 
ters they,  however,  enjoy  the  same  privileges  nearly  as  the 
Colleges.  They  are  allowed  to  receive  undergraduates,  and 
their  emoluments  are  almost  wholly  derived  from  this 
source.  The  principals  are,  indeed,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  like  the  Heads  of  Colleges.  The 
present  halls  are — 

1.  St.  Mart's  Hall,  which,  in  1851,  had  52  undergra- 
duates. 

2.  Magdalene  Hall,  which,  in  1851,  had  108  under- 
graduates. 

8.  New  Inn  Hall,  which,  in  1861,  had  88  undergra- 
duates. 

4.  St.  Alban  Hall,  which,  in  1861,  had  7  undergraduate& 

6.  St.  Edmund  Hall,  which,  in  1851,  had  28  undergra- 
duates. 

The  Administration  of  the  University  was  anciently  in 
the  hands  of — 
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L  The  Bouse  of  ChngregaHon,  This  was  the  real  lepre- 
aentati  ve  of  the  primeval  Legislature  of  the  literary  republic 
of  Oxford.  The  Legislature  of  the  UuiyeiBity  in  eady  times 
consisted  of  one  house  only,  in  which  all  tiie  masters  and 
teachers  had  a  seat,  called  ''  the  Congr^ation."  The  House 
was  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  belli  and  met  firequently. 
It  confers  all  ordinary  degrees  which  are  now  in  form,  wluit 
they  were  onct  in  fact,  licenses  to  teach. 

IL  The  Souse  of  Convocation.  This  was  composed  of  aB 
who  had  attained  a  certain  academical  rank,  whether  thej 
were  or  were  not  teachers.  This  body,  called  the  ''great 
Congregation/'  met  only  at  intervals.  This  House  was  sum- 
moned by  beadles.  The  House  of  Convocation,  as  compre- 
hending the  ever  increasing  number  of  those  who  were  not 
teachers,  and  also  as  determining  questions  which  were  of 
interest  to  the  whole  academical  community,  became  the 
more  important  of  the  two.    ^ 

III.  The  Chancellor^  elected  by  the  Masters  of  each  Ckd- 
lege. 

IV.  Two  Proctors.  They  were  elected  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  Masters  of  Arts. 

This  was  the  constitution  of  the  administrative  powers 
formerly. 

At  the  present  time,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of— 

I.  The  Hebdomadal  Board.  This  consists  of  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  the  twenty-three  other  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the 
two  Proctors.  The  Heads  of  Houses  had,  as  such,  no  sta- 
tutable power  in  the  University  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

II.  Tlie  Chancellor.  He  is  elected  by  Convocation,  fiom 
political  considerations  chiefly. 

III.  The  Vice-  Chancellor.  He  is  nominated  from  the  Heads 
Of  the  Houses. 

IV.  The  House  of  Congregation.  Of  the  right  of  legisla- 
tion, nothing  now  remains  but  that  in  it  must  be  promul- 
gated all  statutes  three  days  at  least  before  they  are  proposed 
in  Convocation. 

V.  House  of  Convocation.  This  consists,  as  formerly,  of 
all  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors,  who  have  taken  out  their 
regency,  and  who  are  members  of  a  College  or  Hall.    It 
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poBseBses  the  power  of  debating  on  the  measures  proposed 
hy  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  by  its  acceptance  these  mea- 
sures become  statutes.  It  elects  the  Chancellor,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  to.  Parliament,  many  of  the 
Professors,  and  various  University  officers,  while,  on  certain 
other  appointments,  it  exercises  a  veto.  To  it  belongs  the 
ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  University,  and  the  right  of 
conferring  degrees  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

The  present  constitution  gives  to  the  Yice-Ohancellor 
singly,  and  to  the  two  Proctors  jointly,  a  veto  on  all  the 
measures  brought  before  Convocation. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  constitution  of  the  University,  as  it 
was  finally  confirmed  by  King  Charles  the  First  and  Arch- 
bishop  Laud,  and  such  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  Commission  propose  that  the  Congregation  should  be 
remodelled,  and  have  its  powers  increased,  so  that  it  should 
be  more  nearly  what  it  once  was.  They  propose  that  the 
members  of  this  remodelled  Congregation  should  be  the 
Heads  of  the  Houses  and  Proctors,  who  would  sit  there  as 
the  Administrative  powers  of  the  University,  together  with 
the  Professors  and  the  public  Lecturers,  who  are  the  author- 
ised teachers;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  the  senior 
Tutor  of  each  College  shall  have  a  seat  The  Congregation, 
as  thus  constituted,  would  consist  of  more  than  one  hundred 
members,  and  would  be  allowed  to  hold  its  deliberations  in 
the  English  language,  and  not  in  the  Latin,  as  at  present 
The  duty  of  conferring  degrees  would  still  remain  with  the 
Congregation. 

It  also  proposes  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  should 
remain  and  transact  the  ordinary  business  and  maintain 
discipline,  and  that  it  should  have  the  right,  but  not  the  ex- 
clusive right,  of  initiating  measures  to  be  submitted,  to  the 
Congregation. 

It  also  profioses  that  the  House  of  Convocation,  consti- 
tuted as  at  present,  should  have  the  right  to  veto  all  the 
measures  pafsed  by  the  Congregation,  and  retain  the  right 
of  electing  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Bur- 


It  also  proposes  to  lessen  the  powers  of  the  Proctors,  by 
taking  from  them  the  veto  power,  and  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing examiners. 
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The  number  of  students  actually  remding  at  Oxford  at 
the  present  time  is  1800.  The  annual  number  matriculated 
averages  about  400.  The  number  of  persons  who  have 
passed  the  first  examination  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  averages 
287.  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  University  in 
1850  was  6060.  The  number  of  undergraduates  resident 
and  non-resident  in  1850  was  1402.  The  number  of  mem.- 
bers  of  Convocation  was  8294.  The  remaining  1864  mem- 
bers  were  either  graduates  who  had  not  jet  acquired  the 
franchise,  or  graduates  who,  having  once  lost  it  by  removing 
their  names  from  the  books,  have  not  yet  recovered  it  by 
statutable  means.  The  number  of  graduates,  of  all  ranks, 
residing  at  Oxford,  is  about  800. 

That  the  number  of  students  educated  at  Oxford  is  not 
larger,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions, it  furnishes  a  preparation  to  not  very  many,  except 
to  those  who  study  theology.  The  great  bulk  of  those  who 
resort  to  Oxford  are  destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  church; 
and  the  number  of  students  intended  for  holy  orden  wosM 
be  much  greater  if  the  expenses  were  considerably  xeduoed. 
The  number  of  students  at  Cambridge  is  greater  than  aft 
Oxford,  though  at  Cambridge  the  accommodations  within 
the  College  walls  are  more  limited,  and  the  endowments  are 
much  less  considerable.  This  may  be  owing,  in  fiict,  to  the 
greater  facilities  for  admission  into  a  good  and  popular  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  together  with  the  greater  advantages  thus 
afforded  by  open  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  Another 
reason  may  be,  that  the  examinations  in  that  University  can 
be  more  easily  passed  by  persons  who  have  not  gone  through 
a  classical  education.  The  absence,  also,  of  a  religious  test  at 
matriculation  may  sometimes  cause  a  preference  to  be  given 
to  the  sister  University. 

There  is  one  practice  in  the  instruction  given  in  Oxford, 
as  also  iu  Cambridge,  which  deserves  a  passii^g  notice.  We 
refer  to  private  tuition.  "  Private  tutors  are  not  recognised 
by  name  on  the  statutes  of  the  University  or  of  the  Collies. 
They  are  selected  by  the  students.  They  often  become 
their  advisers  and  friends.  The  care,  or  at  least  the  time, 
bestowed  on  each  student  by  the  private  tutor,  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  bestowed  by  the  College  tutor.  It  is 
stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  sum  annually  spent 
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for  private  tuition  at  Cambridge  amounts  to  60,000iL  At 
Oxford,  the  practice  of  resorting  to  private  tutors  is  less 
general.    Still,  the  annual  sums  thus  spent  must  be  large/' 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil 
of  such  tuition : — 

Of  the  system  of  private  tuition  the  advantages  are  mani- 
lest  '^  The  power  of  selection  has  great  efficacy  in  attaching 
the  pupil  to  the  tutor,  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  that 
the  tendency  is  strong  to  overrate  the  abilities  and  industry 
of  a  private  tutor,  a  leaning  not  generally  observed  in  the 
ease  of  public  tuition.  The  unfettered  intercourse,  the 
power  of  stating  a  difficulty  without  incurring  ridicule,  the 
greater  equality  of  age  and  position,  all  tend  to  give  the 
system  efficacy.  The  system  of  private  tuition  is  a  necessary 
and  unavoidable  concomitant  to  any  examination.  No 
sooner  were  examinations  established  for  the  masters  and 
mates  of  merchant  ships,  than  there  arose  a  class  of  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  cram  the  candidates." 
.  "  The  system  of  private  tuition  has,  however,  its  defects. 
The  persons  into  whose  hands  it  principally  falls  are  young 
men  of  unformed  character,  knowing  little  of  the  world,  or 
probably  of  anything  except  the  course  of  study  by  which 
they  have  gained  distinction.  Such  is  their  influence  from 
their  position,  that  they  are  really  forming  the  minds  of  the 
undergraduates  before  they  have  formed  their  own.  As  for 
the  private  tutors  themselves,  the  practice  is  probably  bad 
for  them,  since,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  their  degrees, 
they  are  placed  in  a  position  which  will  tend  to  narrow  the 
mind  and  generate  habits  of  self-conceit"      • 

The  Commission  expresses  the  belief  that  reliance  must  be 
placed  mainly  upon  a  return  to  the  plan  contemplated  by 
the  Laudian  code,  for  improving  the  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versities, shaping  its  application  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  present  time. 

.  Colleges  are  defined  as  charitable  foundations  for  the  sup- 
port of  poor  scholars  with  perpetual  succession,  devoting 
themselves  to  study  and  prayer,  administering  their  own 
affairs  under  the  presidency  of  a  Head  within,  and  the  con- 
trol of  a  Visitor  without,  according  to  statutes  which  were  to 
be  neither  altered  nor  modified,  and  which  were  sanctioned 
by  soleom  oaths.    Colleges  were  intended  to  be  what  they 
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are  stOl,  in  the  eye  of  the  foondetB,  Eleemosynaiy  Foimd*- 
tions.  William  of  Wykeham  states^  that  next  to  his  kias- 
men,  poor  indigent  clerks  are  to  be  admitted,  because  Chiis^ 
among  the  works  of  mercy,  hath  commanded  men  to  receive 
the  poor  into  their  houses,  and  merdfiilly  to  comfort  the 
indigent  In  Queen's  and  New  CoU^e,  the  Fellows  are 
forbidden  to  keep  dogs,  on  the  ground  that  '^  to  give  doff 
the  bread  of  the  children  of  men,  is  not  fitting  for  the  poor, 
especially  for  those  who  live  on  alms." 

C!olleges  were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affi>rding  to  stu- 
dents a  home  in  which  they  would  be  preserved  firom  the 
turbulence  and  the  licentiousness  which  in  ancient  times 
were  almost  always  prevalent  in  the  University.  Fellows 
of  college  were  to  live  together  as  members  of  a  community. 
Founders  intended  that  each  of  their  Fellows  should  be 
improved  by  all  in  their  daily  intercourse.  The  rule  of  life 
in  the  earliest  colleges  was  comparatively  simple.  It 
included,  generally,  common  meals,  during  which  the  BiUe 
was  to  be  read,  and  silence  kept;  the  use,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public,  of  the  Latin  tongue,  for  which  in  Oriel  and 
Queen's  French,  in  Corpus  Greek,  in  Jesus  College  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  might  be  substituted ;  uniformity  of  dress ;  strict 
obedience  to  the  Head  and  college  officers;  terminal  scru- 
tinie3  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  life,  modes, 
progress  in  learning,  of  the  Fellows  and  other  members  of 
the  college ;  and  a  system  of  surveillance  to  be  carried  on 
night  and  day  by  the  seniors  over  the  juniors.  Celibacj 
was  strictly  imposed  on  the  members  of  most  colleges. 

The  purposes'  for  which  the  indigent  students  were  thus 
formed  into  a  community,  may  be  generally  stated  in  the 
words  of  the  older  jurists,  as  related  by  Blackstone,  to  be 
ad  orandum  et  studendum.  The  first  purpose  was  that  the 
Fellows  should  offer  prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Moreover,  each  Fellow  was  bound,  after  completing  his 
course  in  college,  to  proceed  to  one  of  the  superior  profes- 
sions, generally  that  of  theology.  A  few  exceptions  were 
made  in  favor  of  common  or  civil  law ;  a  still  smaller 
number  in  favor  of  medicine,  and  at  New  College  in  favor 
of  astronomy.  To  receive,  then,  and  not  to  give  instruc- 
tion, was  the  business  of  the  Fellows. 

The  founders  of  colleges  sought  to  procure  the  pexpetual 
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obflenranee  of  their  statutes  by  placing  them  under  tlie 
^patronage  of  some  great  personage  otherwise  not  connected 
with  the  college,  who  bore  the  name  of  Visitor.  The  Visit* 
ors  are  empowered,  and  in  some  cases  earnestly  entreated,  to 
inspect  the  societies  committed  to  their  care  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  reform  all  abuses. 

An  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  colleges  will  show 
that  there  have  been  wide  deviations  from  the  purposes  of 
the  founders.  The  colleges  are  no  longer  eleemosynary. 
The  Fellows  are  no  longer  bound  to  live  as  members  of  a 
community,  subject  to  a  strict  rule  of  life.  Since  the 
Reformation,  the  legislature  has  prohibited  masses  and  prayers 
for  the  dead.  The  main  object  of  the  endowment  of  colleges, 
namely,  to  support  persons  actually  engaged  in  study,  has 
been  almost  entirely  set  aside.  The  number  of  Fellows  who 
reside  for  the  purpose  of  study  is  very  small.  The  Visitors 
of  collejges  have  long  since  ceased  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  communities  committed  to  their  care,  and  the 
observance  of  the  statutes. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  authorities  of  the  University 
refused  to  give  an  account  of  the  revenues  to  the  Ck>mmis* 
doners.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  colleges  are  in  the 
receipt  of  about  $760,000  annually,  exclusively  of  what  is 
paid  by  the  students. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  BisciPLnfS,  the  CommissioneiB 
are  of  the  opinion,  1.  That  the  University  should  receive 
indemnification  in  case  it  has  exceeded  its  power  in  altering 
the  Laudean  code,  and  should  henceforth  have  fldl  authority 
to  make,  abrogate,  or  alter  the  statutes  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fandamental  articles  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  or  some  superior  authority.  2. 
That  the  right  of  initiating  measures  should  be  confided  to 
a  body  comprising  the  academical  teachers  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  expedient  that  the  body  called  the  Congregation 
should  be  remodelled  so  as  to  consist  of  all  Heads  of  Houses, 
the  Proctors,  all  Professors  and  public  lecturers,  together 
with  the  senior  tutors  of  all  Colleges  and  Halls.  8.  That 
the  standing  delegacies  intrusted  with  executive  functions, 
should  be  composed  partly  of  members  approved  by  the 
Congregation  on  the  nomination  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  and 
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Proctors,  and  that  the  Professors  should  be  formed  into  a 
standing  delegacy,  and  not  liable  to  alteration,  for  the  super- 
yision  of  studies,  the.  appointment  of  exeroises,  atid  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  libraries.  4.  That  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor should  be  appointed  absolutely  by  the  Chancellor  fiom 
the  Heads  of  Colleges.  5.  That  the  tenure  of  the  Proc- 
tor's office  be  extended  to  two  years,  and  that  their  power  of 
veto  on  acts  of  Convocation  be  abolished,  and  some  of  thdr 
other  powers  be  limited.  6.  That  the  imposition  <^ 
promissory  oaths  for  the  performance  of  certain  academical 
duties,  should  be  prohibited.  7.  That  the  distinction  be- 
tween noblemen,  gentlemen  commoners,  and  commoners, 
should  be  discontinued.  8.  That  certain  legal  checks  be 
placed  upon  obtaining  credit.  9.  That  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor's court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  conform  to  other 
courts.  10.  That  the  provision  by  which  the  students 
shall  be  required  to  belong  to  some  College,  or  Hall,  and 
that  they  shall  all  enter  at  a  common  gate,  should  be  anpulled, 
and  that  in  some  cases  members  of  the  University  shall  be 
permitted  to  live  in  private  lodgings. 

That  as  to  the  studies,  1.  That  there  should  be  a  public 
examination  for  all  the  young  men  before  matriculation.  2. 
That  during  the  latter  part  of  the  academical  course,  the 
students  should  be  left  free  to  devote  themselves  to  some 
special  branch  or  branches  of  study.  3.  That  the  Profes- 
sors should  be  distributed  into  four  Boards  for  the  regular 
studies :  I.  Theology.  II.  Mental  Philosophy  or  Philology. 
III.  Jurisprudence  and  History.  IV.  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science.  4.  That  restrictions  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professors  should  be  removed.  5.  That  the 
appointment  of  newly -created  Chairs  should  be  given  to  the 
Crown,  but  that  the  appointment  to  existing  Professorships 
should  be  left  in  the  same  hands  as  at  present,  except  that 
those  vested  in  Convocation,  in  the  graduates  of  Divinity, 
and  in  the  Heads  of  Houses,  should  be  transferred  to  Con- 
gregations. 6.  That,  to  assist  the  Professors,  assistant  Pro- 
fessors or  lecturers  should  be  appointed,  whenever  neces- 
sary, by  Boards  to  which  they  would  respectively  belong, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congregation  ;  that  in  case  inde- 
pendent endowments  cannot  be  furnished,  a  limited  number 
of  J'ellows  of  colleges,  if  appointed^  to  such  lectureships. 
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Bhould  retain  their  Fellowships  though  married ;  and  thai 
Congregation  should  authorize  the  establishment  of  new 
Professorships,  when  they  are  wanted,  or  the  suspension  of 
those  which  may  have  ceased  to  be  required.  7.  Thai 
Professors  and  lecturers  should  be  allowed  to  receive  feea. 
8.  That  the  long  vacation  should  commence  and  terminatt 
on  fixed  days.  9.  That  the  examinations  should  be  con* 
ducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  vacations.  10.  Thai 
steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  linul 
the  usefulness  of  the  University  scholarships  and  prizes. 
11.  That  the  Bodleian  library  should  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  Professors ;  that  the  Professors  be  authorized, 
on  special  occasions,  to  grant  permission  that  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  be  taken  out  of  the  building ;  that  a  read- 
ing room  be  provided  with  due  accommodations.  12. 
That  arrangements  be  made  for  transferring  the  department 
of  physical  science  to  the  Radcliffe  library.  IS.  That  a 
catalogue  be  prepared  of  such  books  as  are  in  the  other 
libraries,  but  not  in  the  Bodleian  library.  14.  That  the 
University  proceed  with  the  plan  lately  brought  forward  for 
building  a  large  museum  of  natural  history,  and  that  the 
trustees  of  present  collections  of  various  kinds  should  be 
empowered  to  transfer  their  collections  to  this  museum. 

That  as  to  the  revsnues,  1.  That  there  should  be  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  revenues  of  the  University  printed 
annually,  for  the  use  of  C!onvocation,  and  that  the  aocouni 
books  themselves  should  be  accessible.  2.  That  the  table 
of  fees  exacted  by  the  University  should  be  revised  so  as  to 
equalize  all  fees  demanded  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
abolish  those  which  are  demanded  for  no  service,  or  whiok 
m«  unnecessary.  S.  That  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
University  should  be  applied  to  University  purposes  only, 
4.  That  the  stamp  duties  levied  on  matriculation,  on 
degrees,  and  on  certificates  of  degrees,  should  be  re- 
mitted. 

That  as  to  the  Colleqbs,  1.  That  all  oaths  imposed  by 
College  statutes,  and  all  declarations  against  change  of  statute^ 
should  be  prohibited  as  unlawful  2.  That  all  Fellowships 
should  be  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the  University, 
wherever  bom,  provided  they  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Aits,  and  can  pioduoe  a  proper  oertifloate  of 
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ihiraoter.  8.  Thai  persons  eleoled  to  FellowBhipe  ahomld 
bo  celeaaed  fix>m  all  restriotions  on  the  tenure  of  their  Fel- 
lowahips  arising  from  the  obligation  to  enter  holy  ordera,  or 
lirom  that  of  prooeeding  to  degrees  in  the  fiKsnlties  of  The- 
ofegy,  Law,  or  Medioine ;  bat  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
Miodify  rather  than  to  remore  the  restrictions  arising  from  the 
poosession  of  property,  and  oelibaoy  should  stUl  continue  to 
be  the  necessary  condition  for  holding  Fellowships,  wUik 
oertain  specified  exceptions.  4.  That  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  various  Colleges,  to  prevent  the  annual  value  of  any 
fellowship  from  amounting  to  more  than  8002.,  or  fidling 
below  1502.  5.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  of  Colleges,  except 
those  specifically  given  for  that  purpose,  should  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  advowsons.  6.  That  in  Colleges  where 
there  is  more  than  one  foundation,  aU  Fellows  should  be 
plaoed  on  the  same  footing,  both  as  to  rights  and  dutiea  7. 
That  for  the  election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  the  laiger 
Oolites,  Boards  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
twelve,  and  including  the  Head  and  all  Fellows  engaged  in 
education.  8.  That  a  oertain  number  of  Fellowships  should 
be»  for  the  present  at  least,  appropriated  for  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  new  studies  introduced  into  the  academical  sy8> 
tern.  9.  That  if  necessary,  the  Visitor  should  have  power 
lo  issue  a  commission,  for  the  re-examination  of  candidates 
for  Fellowships,  on  appeal  from  rejected  candidates.  10.  That 
all  Scholarshisps  should  be  thrown  open  to'British  subjects 
under  the  age  of  nineteen,of  whatever  lineage  and  birth-place. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  are,  that  certain  Scholarships  in 
Jesus  College  should  be  reserved  for  persons  born  and  edu- 
Mted  in  Wales,  and  that  certain  Scholarships  in  Collies 
connected  with  particular  schools  should  be  reserved  for 
persons  educated  at  those  schools.  11.  That  no  Scholarships 
oc  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of  Colleges,  should  be  tenable  for 
more  than  five  years,  and  that  in  no  case  should  a  Scholar- 
ship lead  to  a  Fellowship  without  fresh  competition.  12. 
That  College  revenues  should  be  made,  to  a  certain  extent, 
available  for  the  education  of  the  University,  and  that  by 
the  appropriation  of  funds  given  for  Lectureships  or  Fellow- 
ships, Professorships  should  be  endowed,  in  Corpus  Christi, 
in  Magdalen,  Merton,  Queen's,  and  New  College.  13.  That 
these  Professor-FeUows  should  not  be  elected  by  the  College- 
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electors,  bat  that  snch  Fellowahips  should  follow  the  Profts- 
florahips  to  which  they  may  be  respectiyely  attached.  14.  * 
That  the  Heads  of  Colleges  should  be  selected  from  any  per- 
sons who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  thai: 
the  election  to  these  offices  should,  if  possible,  be  left  to  th^ 
Fellows  of  the  College.  16.  That  in  all  cases  the  Yisiton 
should  be  empowered  to  visit  their  Colleges  and  to  correot. 
abuses,  and  that  the  Visitors  should  be  called  upon  to  lay  a' 
copy  of  a  report  to  be  received  from  the  Head  of  the  Coll^;e 
on  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the  College 
before  the  Sovereign,  with  such  observations  as  he  may  think 
fit  to  make.  16.  That  the  Head  and  Fellows  in  each  society 
shall  have  power,  under  such  control  as  may  be  thought 
expedient,  to  alter  or  abrogate  statutes,  and  to  frame  new 
statutes  as  occasion  may  require. 

These  are  the  alterations  which  are  proposed  by  the  Com* 
mission. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  where,  if  anywhere,  dott 
the  power  lie  to  make  these  alterations? 

Does  it  lie  with  the  Collie,  or  with  the  University,  or 
with  the  Visitors,  or  with  the  Sovereign,  or  with  Parliament  ? 

The  Colleges  of  Oxford  were  founded  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  four- 
teen of  the  nineteen  by  Soman  Catholics.  As  already  remarkt 
ed,  they  were  founded  for  literary  and  religious  purposes,  and 
largely  for  the  support  of  "poor  and  indigent  college 
clerks,  who  are  bound  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  theology  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
statutes."  The  celebration  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the 
souls  of  founders  and  benefactors,  was,  no  doubt,  an  import- 
ant collateral  object  with  some  of  the  Boman  Catholic  foun- 
ders, but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  the  chief  object  All 
persons  on  the  foundation  previous  to  the  Beformation  were 
derici. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  asked  above.  According  to 
the  legal  opinion  expreosed  by  Mr.  Dampier,  one  of  the  Com** 
mission,  *'  the  power  of  allowing  college  statutes  which  exists 
elsewhere  than  in  Parliament,  is  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign, 
the  Society,  and  in  the  founder's  heir.  If  the  Sovereign 
be  the  founder,  or  if  there  be  no  heir  of  the  subject  founder, 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Society  are  suffidett" 
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That  some  mode  should  be  adopted,  by  wbieb  changes 
mhy  be  made  in  the  adminifltratjon  of  the  TTniTeimtfi 
i^pears  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  intelligent  .portion  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  And  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that^  notwithstanding  the  difiOcolties  in  the  case,  a 
way  will  either  be  discovered  or  made  for  accomplishing 
some  of  these  changes.  Oar  yiews  on  this  point  we  reserye 
ftr  another  place. 

Having  presented  our  readers  with  a  brief  abstract  £rom 
the  Beport  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  we  pro- 
ceed now  to  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  dus  artide. 
Mr.  Bristed,  after  graduating  with  honor  at  Yale,  and 
spending  one  year  at  New  Haven  as  a  resident  graduate^ 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  as  a  student 
in  Trinity  College,  where  he  took  one  of  the  Scholarshipfl, 
and  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  thus  had  the  best 
opportunities  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  system  of 
education  in  Cambridge.  In  his  pre&ce  he  remarks  that  he 
^'  writes  this  book  for  three  reasons : 

''First,  very  little  is  accurately  known  in  this  country 
about  the  English  Universities. 

"  Secondly,  most  of  what  we  have  respecting  those  insti- 
tutions, comes  through  the  medium  of  popular  novels  and 
other  light  literature,  frequently  written  by  non-Universitj 
men,  and  almost  always  conveying  an  erroneous  and  un- 
favorable idea  of  the  Universities. 

"  Thirdly  and  principally,  there  are  points  in  an  English 
education  which  may  be  studied  with  profit,  and  from  which 
we  may  draw  valuable  hints." 

We  introduce  this  book  to  our  readers,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  criticism  to  which  it  is  open,  but  to  carry  out  the  object 
of  the  writer,  and  assist  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  education  as  carried  on  in  an  English  University.  Many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  this  article  in  resp)ect  to 
Oxford,  will  apply  to  Cambridge  with  certain  specific  dif- 
ferences, so  that  the  second  work  may  serve  as  a  comment 
upon  the  first. 

On  the  second  page  we  have  a  description  of  a  college 
atructure : — 

^  You  enter,  then,  by  a  portal  neither  particularly  laige  nor  verj 
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fltrikiDg  in  its  appearance,  but  rather  the  reverBe,  into  a  epacioos  and 
elegant  square.    There  are  neat  grass  plots  and  walks,  a  fountain  in 
the  centre ;  on  one  side  stands  a  well  proportioned  chapel,  in  one 
comer  you  catch  a  glimpse  through  a  tantalizing  grating  of  a 
beautiful  garden,  appropriated  to  the  delectation  of  the  authorities. 
In  a  second  court  you  find  sounding  and  venerable  cloisters,  perhaps 
a  veritable  structure  of  monkish  times ;  if  not,  a  satisfactoiy  imita- 
tion of  that  period.    And  as  you  look  on  the  walls,  here  rich  witk 
sculptured  ornaments,  there  covered  with  trailing  and  festooning 
ivy,  the  theory  and  the  idea  of  a  college  edifice  begin  to  strike  you : 
its  front  is  inside  for  its  own  benefit ;  it  turns  its-  back  upon  the 
vulgar  outside.    But  you  have  not  yet  fathomed  and  sounded  the 
spirit  of  seclusion.    Tlie  entries  are  narrow  and  low ;  the  staircases 
narrow  and  tortuous;  the  iron  bound  doors  closed  by  some  mys- 
terious spring ;  or  open  only  to  show  another  door  within,  look  like 
portals  to  a  feudal  dungeon.    But  up  those  break-neck  staircases^ 
and  inside  those  formidable  doors  (sometimes  with  the  additional 
preliminary  of  a  small  dark  passage),  are  luxurious  suites  of  roomsi 
not  exactly  like  those  of  a  Parisian  hotel,  or  a  ^  double  house'  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  but  quite  as  beautiful  and  much  more  comfortable. 
The  apartments  and  the  entrance  seem  made  in  inverse  proportion 
to  each  other ;  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall  sometimes  leads  you  to  half 
a  house  of  rooms ;  and  most  cosy  rooms  they  are,  with  their  pro- 
digiously thick  walls,  that  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter,  and  the  heal| 
when  there  is  any,  in  summer;  their  impregnable  sporting  doon 
that  defy  alike  the  hostile  dun   and  the  too  friendly  '  fast  man,' 
and  all  their  quaint  appurtenances,  such  as  book-cases  of  the  tnw 
scholastic  sort,  sunk  into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  wall,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  appropriate  them  or  the  space  they  occupy  to 
any  other  purpose ;  queer  little  nooks  of  studies,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  man  in  an  arm  chair  and  a  big  dictionary ;  unexpected  garrets 
which  the  very  occupant  of  the  rooms  never  g^oes  into  without  an  air 
of  enterprise  and  mysteiy,  and  which  the  old  priests  used  for  oratories 
— ^perhaps ;  the  modem  Gantabs  keep  their  wine  in  them.'' — Pp.  2|8. 
**  Studying  in  vacation  f    Even  so ;  for  you  may  almost  tdke  it 
for  granted  as  a  general  mle  that  college  regulations  and  customs 
in  England  are  just  t£e  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  America.    Ia 
America  you  rise  and  recite  to  your  instractor  who  is  seated ;  in 
England  you  sit  and  construe  to  him  as  he  stands  at  his  desk.    Li 
America  you  go  sixteen  times  a  week  to  chapel  or  woe  be  to  you ; 
but  then  you  may  stay  out  of  your  tooxq  all  night  for  a  week 
together,  and  nobody  will  know  or  care.     In  England  you  have 
about  eleven  chi4>els  to  keep,  and  may  choose  your  own  time  of 
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daj,  marning  or  «¥eiuiig,  to  keep  them ;  bol  joo  omooi  gei  oat  of 
eoUege  after  ten  al  iiighti  and  if  being  oot,  jou  aUj  till  afler  twelfe, 
joa  are  Tery  likely  to  hear  of  it  next  moniiDg.  In  America  yoo 
may  go  aboot  in  any  drees  that  does  not  outrage  daoaicy,  and  it  is 
woi  nnoommon  for  yovths  to  attead  chapel  and  '  redtation  room* 
ki  their  ragged  dressing  gowns,  with  perhaps  a  pietext  of  a  cloak ; 
m  England  you  mnst  scrapvlonsly  obserfe  the  academical  garb 
while  within  the  college  walls,  and  not  be  loo  often  seen  wearing 
white  great  coats  or  other  ecoentrie  garments  under  it.  In  Ameriea 
the  mano&ctnre  of  coffee  in  yonr  room  will  subject  yon  to  snspicioii, 
and  shonid  that  bngbear,  the  tutor,  find  a  boUle  of  wine  on  yonr 
premises,  he  sets  yon  down  as  a  hardened  reprobate ;  in  Engiand 
yon  may  take  your  bottle  or  two  or  six  with  as  many  firiends  aa  you 
please,  and  unless  you  disturb  the  whole  court  by  your  exuberant 
lUTelry,  you  need  lear  no  annoyance  from  your  tutor;  uay  espand 
your  supper  into  a  stately  dinner,  and  he  will  come  (public  tutor  or 
priyate)  like  a  brick  aa  he  is,  and  consume  his  share  of  tiie  generous 
potables,  yea  take  a  hand  in  your  rubber  afterwarda.  la  Ameriea 
you  may  not  marry,  but  your  tutor  can ;  in  Engiaud  you  may 
marry,  but  he  can*t  In  America  you  nerer  think  of  opening  a  bock 
m  Tacation ;  in  England  the  racations  are  the  times  when  you  read 
ftiost  Indeed  since  vacations  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  year,  he 
who  keeps  them  idle  will  not  do  much  work  during  his  college 
course.  Then  in  racation,  particularly  the  long,  there  is  erery 
luility  for  reading — no  large  dinner  or  wine  or  supper  parties,  no 
rowing  men  making  a  noise  about  tlie  courts,  no  exciting  boat- 
races,  no  lectures  (owing  to  the  priTate-tutorial  system,  the  public 
lectures^  with  some  happy  exceptions,  are  rather  in  the  way  of  than 
any  help  to  the  best  men),  the  chapel  rules  loosw  than  ever,  the 
town  utterly  dull  and  lifelees.**— Pp.  77,  78. 

^  The  private  tutor  at  an  English  Unirersity,  corresponds,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  in  many  respects  to  the  yr^ftuor  at  a 
German.  The  German  professor  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  any 
4>ecifio  chair ;  he  receives  no  fixed  stipend,  and  has  not  public  lecture- 
loonB ;  be  teaches  at  his  own  house,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils 
d^Mnds  on  his  reputation.  The  Cambridge  private  tutor  is  also  a 
graduate,  who  takes  pupils  at  hb  rooms  in  numbers  proportionate  to 
kis  repuUtion  and  abilities.  And  although  while  the  German  pro- 
fsBSi^r  is  regularly  licensed  as  sudi  by  his  University,  and  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  private  tutor  m  tuck  is  not  even  officially  recognised  by 
his,  still  this  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  the  English 
University  has  rirtualiy  licensed  the  tutor  to  instruct  in  a  particu- 
lar branch  by  the  standing  she  has  given  him  in  her  examinations. 
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But  the  prirate  tutor's  office  is  somewhat  pecaliar  in  the  details  of 
instnietioD,  owin^  to  the  causes  which  first  called  the  sjstem  into 
being,  and  now  perpetoate  it 

'^  The  publicity  given  to  College  and  University  honors,  and  the 
importance  assigned  to  them,  have  been  already  more  than  once 
alluded  to.  They  exceed  anything  of  which  we  have  any  concepUon 
in  our  academical  institutions.  True,  the  publicity  does  not  come  in 
the  same  way ;  there  is  no  crowding  of  commencements  to  hear  the 
young  men  make  speedies ;  but  if  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  public  come  to  gaze  at  the  successful  student,  his  name  goes 
forth  to  all  who  read  the  papers — for  in  every  newspaper  not  only 
the  results  of  the  degree  examination  and  the  University  prizes,  but 
aU  the  College  examinations,  and  Qollege  prizes,  are  conspicuously 
reported.  When  I  was  elected  Scholar  of  Trinity,  Dr.  WheweU 
thought  it  worth  while  to  write  express  to  Mr.  Everett,  announdng 
the  fiEtct  in  advance  of  the  press ;  as  if  our  minister  would  be  jostl* 
fled  in  regarding  it  as  a  national  matter.  When  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  nrho  was  related  to  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  wished  for  a 
start  in  the  diplomatao  line,  the  statesman's  first  advice  to  him  was, 
be  sure  to  get  a  wranglership  I  As  to  the  first  men  of  the  year  there 
is  no  end  of  the  celebrities  for  the  time  being.'' — ^Pp.  146, 147. 

But  besides  the  reputation,  success  in  Scholarship  brings 
with  it  '^ solid  testimonies  in  the  shape  of  books,  plate,, or 
money."  A  Trinity  scholarship  is  worth  from  £60  to  £40  a 
year.  Some  of  the  small  College  scholarships  are  worth  £100 
a  year.  A  Fellowship  gives  an  income  of  from  £200  to  £400. 
*'A  friend  of  mine  was  during  his  third  year,  between  school 
exhibitions,  Collie  scholarships  and  prizes,  and  the  Uniyer- 
sity  scholarship,  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
drtd  dollars."  "  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  saying  and  hardly 
an  exaggerated  one,  that  a  poor  student^  by  taking  a  high 
degree,  supports,  not  only  himself  but  his  mother  and  sisters 
for  life." 

'*  The  purpose  served  by  a  private  tutor  is  to  assist  a  student 
to  supply  any  deficiencies  in  his  preparation  for  entering 
the  University ;  and  to  direct  the  study  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  wasted.  An  oMinary  tutor  takes  five  or  six  pupils  a 
day,  giving  an  hour  to  each.  One  of  great  celebrity  will 
take  twice  as  many,  if  a  dassic,  or  four  times  as  many,  if  a 
mathematician." 
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^The  ttodeDt  reading  with  a  daMical  XnHoa  traatUtei  IoUbi  from 
•ome  (prepared)  author,  brings  him  oompontion  pfepaied  at 
and  writes  out  in  the  tutor's  rooms,  examinatioQ  iiMhiony  both 
lations  and  compositions,  which  after  being  cotreeted,  are  compared 
with  the  tutor's  models.  As  much  of  the  piq>il's  reading  mxaX  be 
done  by  himself^  the  great  object  of  the  tutor  is  compoeitioii,  but  ha 
also  serves  as  a  general  commentator,  and  last  resort  in  difknlties; 
it  is  also  his  business  to  make  selections  of  hard  passages  from  anthon 
whom  the  student  may  not  have  time  and  indination  to  read  the  whole 
o(^  and  to  point  out  the  proper  books  for  *  cnun,'  and  philologieal 
information  " — P.  149. 

The  regular  fee  of  a  private  tutor  is  £7  a  term,  if  yon  go 
to  him  on  alternate  days,  or  £14  V  every  day. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Eton 
Ck>Uege : 

^  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  for  an  American  to  see  numbers  of 
youths  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  who,  in  his  own  oountry,  would 
oall  themselves  and  be  called  young  men,  leaders  of  frshionable 
society,  perhaps — going  about  in  boyish  costume,  and  evidently  in 
the  itatus  of  boys.  What  increases  the  singularity  <^  the  appear- 
ance is,  that  the  Englisbman's  physical  development  is  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  American,  of  the  Northern  States  at  least ;  thus  the 
Etonian  of  nineteen  is  as  old  in  appearance  as  the  New  Yorker  and 
Bostonian  of  twenty-one.  They  all  wear  white  cravats  and  black 
beavers  ;  caps  are  forbidden,  otherwise  there  is  no  uniformity  of  cos- 
tume, and  the  juvenile  round  jacket  is  as  common  as  the  manly 
coat  upon  strapping  young  fellows  nearly  six  feet  high.  Still,  how- 
ever you  may  dress  persons  of  that  age,  it  is  not  possible  to  confine 
them  fully  to  the  discipline  of  boys ;  the  upper  forms  will  walk  out 
into  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  should  one  of  them  meet  a  tutor,  he 
takes  refuge  in  a  shop,  the  tutor,  by  a  long  established  fiction,  mak- 
ing believe  not  to  see  him." 

"There  are  always  several  hundred  boys  at  Eton  ;  at  that  period 
(1845)  it  numbered  more  than  seven  hundred.  About  one-tenth  of 
these  are  Collegers.  The  Collegers  are  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  the  only  original  part  of  it,  the  paying  pupils  (oppidant^ 
town  boys),  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  an  after-grovrth. 
They  (the  Collegers)  are  educated  gratuitously,  and  such  of  them  as 
have  nearly,  but  not  quite  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  a 
vacancy  in  King^s  College,  Cambridge,  occurs,  are   elected  acholan 
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there  forthwith,  and  provided  for  dtudng  life— or  until  marriage." 
—P.  262. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Whewell.  "  Dr. 
Whewell's  accession  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  might  well 
have  been  an  era  in  the  history  of  that  royal  and  religious 
institution" : — 

*^  The  new  head  was  a  gentleman  of  moet  commanding  personal 
appearance,  and  the  very  sound  of  his  powerful  voice  betokened  no 
ordinary  man.  He  was  a  remarkably  good  rider  even  in  a  country 
of  horsemen,  and  the  anecdote  was  often  told  and  not  altogether 
repudiated  by  him,  how  in  hk  younger  days,  about  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  a  pugilist,  in  whose  company  he  accidentally  found 
himself  while  travelling,  audibly  lamented  that  such  lusty  thews  ||nd 
sinews  should  be  thrown  away  on  a  parson.* — P.  87. 

^  A  young  man  who  enters  there  (Cambridge),  and  is  disposed  to 
find  a  truly  'good  set,'  can  find  one,  or  indeed  form  his  choice 
among  several  sets  of  really  virtuous  and  religious  tnen.  It  was  my 
comfort  to  know  many  right  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christians 
according  to  the  highest  standard  that  was  ever  lived  up  to ;  men 
of  no  particular  clique  or  theological  school,  but  holding  various 
opinions  and  coming  from  various  places  and  teachers;  pupils  of 
Arnold  from  Rugby;  Evangelicals  from  Bang's  College,  London; 
other  King's  College  London  men  of  the  eclectic  stamp,  followers  of 
Professor  Maurice,  who,  looked  at  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of 
view,  might  be  called  high  churchmen ;  Eton  men,  who  were  yet 
more  eclectic,  and  had  trained  themselves  nulUui  jurart  in  verba 
magiitri.  Men  who  differed  in  many  things,  but  agreed  in  being 
sincere  Christians,  whether  you  regarded  their  faith  or  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  whose  conduct  strikingly  exemplified  that  common  sense 
of  religion,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Whately, 
Arnold,  and  other  liberal  Churchmen,  and  of  which  a  really  g^ood 
Englishman,  when  you  find  one,  presents  the  very  best  specimen  in 
his  life.  They  seemed  every  day  to  solve  that  moet  difficult  problem 
of  *  being  in  the  worid,  not  of  it'  "—P.  352. 

We  shall  in  our  next  number  resume  tbe  subject  of  Eng- 
lish education. 
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Abt.  IV.— The  Vikws  of  Db.  Nkvin  and  ms  paktt 

OF   THE    OeRMAN    REFORMED   COMKUNION   BSSPSGTIKQ 

THE  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Rohan  Catho- 
lic Church. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Gtennan  Reformed  Messenger,  Cliambersburgi  of  De- 
cember 15, 1862,  oontained  a  passioiiate  denanciatioA  of  the 
statement  in  the  Journal  for  October,  that  ^  in  the  Episoo- 
pal  and  German  Reformed  churches  parties  have  risen  who 
openly  favor  the  doctrines  of  Romanism,  exalt  tbe  authority 
of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures,  and  rely  on  sacraments 
for  the  atonement  of  sin  and  the  regeneration  of  the  hearty 
and  on  the  intercession  of  saints  for  oth^  spiritual  and  tern-, 
poral  blessings."    This  the  writer  pronounces,  "  at  least  so 
fieur  as  the  German  Reformed  church  is  concerned,  a  mosi 
unqualified^  and  totally  unwarranted  untruth,"  and  a  ''  foul 
slander."    "  What  I"  he  exclaims,  "  parties  in  the  Qerman 
Reformed  church  who  openly  favor  Romanism  I  exalt  the 
authority  of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures  I  rely  <m  sacra* 
ments  for  the  atonement  of  sin  and  Uie  regeneration  of  the 
heart !  and  on  the  intercession  of  saints  for  other  spiritual 
and  temporal  blessings  I     The  whole  assertion  is  a  sheer  fabnr 
cation  from  beginning  to  endf^  and  he  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  * 
insolence  seldom  equalled  in  the  most  excited  and  unscm- 
puloufl  eflfusions  of  the  political  press,  to  vent  his  rage  at 
what  he  calls  •*.the  vile  falsehood,"  and  express  his  surprise 
that  the  "  lightnings  of  heaven"  had  not  instantly  blasted  the 
hand  that  penned  it     The  au^^ity  and  rancor  of  this 
disclaimer,  however,  instead  of  giving  it  credibility,  are 
suited  to  excite  a  distrust  of  its  rectitude.     Ingenuous  wilr 
nesses  for  the  truth,  who  are  conscious  of  their  innocence  and 
the  rightfulness  of  their  cause,  are  not  accustomed  to  utter 
their  defences  of  themselves  from  misapprehension  and  asper 
sion  in  such  ferocious  tones.     It  is  characteristic  rather  of  the 
vassals  of  the  beast  from  the  earth  that  had  "  horns  like  a 
lamb,"  but  that  "  spake  as  a  dragon."     If  the  writer  truly 
thought  the  statement  in  the  Journal  a  misrepresentation,  it 
still  gave  no  just  occasion  for  such  a  storm  of  rage  and  vitu- 
peration.   He  knew  that  the  belief  is  not  peculiar  to  us^ 
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.that  a  party  exists  in  the  German  Befonned  church  who 
openly  &yor  the  doctrines  of  Bomanism.    He  was  aware 
also  tiiat  ours  was  not  the  first  expression  of  that  belie£ 
So  £Eur  from  it^  it  has  been  repeatedly  intimated  in  the  reli- 
gions newspapers  especially,  for  a  number  of  years ;  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  theological  circles; 
and  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Nevin,  and  some  of  his  co- 
laborers  in  the  Mercersburg  Beview,  h^e  apostatized  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Bomish  faith,  has  been  unreservedly 
avowed   by  many  whose  intelligence,    impartiality,    and 
friendliness  to  the  German  Befonned  communion,  preclude 
the  suspicion  that  they  are  prompted  by  sinister  motives. 
!nie  fact  indeed  that  such  a  conviction  is  felt  and*  expressed 
by  a  large  number,  the  Editor  himself  acknowledges.    ''  It 
would  seem,"  he  says,  "  from  the  course  which  has  recently 
Ibeen  taken  on  the  part  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  religious 
press  with  reference  to  the  German  Beformed  ohurch,  that 
she  is  destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  be  the  object  of 
'mdUcums  haie  and  violeni  persecution  on  the  part  of  a  deU* 
berately  organized  combination  without,   made  up  of  white 
spirits,  black  and  grey,  whose  purpose  it  is  <9  crush  her,  and 
blot  her  totally  out  of  existence  tf  possibleJ^    The  apprehension 
then  that  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  party  favor  the  doctrines  of 
Bomanism  is  no  novelty,  nor  is  the  public  avowal  of  it. 
They  are  of  long  standing.    ''  At  least  a  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious press''  has  frequently  put  forth  much  the  same  repre- 
sentation as  that  of  the  Journal,  and  it  has  met  so  general 
a  credence  that — ^if  this  writer  is  to  be  believed — a  ''  combi- 
nation" has  been  "  deliberately  organized,"  ''  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  crush"  the  German  Beformed  church,  because  of  her 
alleged  apostasy,   "and  Blot  her,  if  possible,  out  of  ex- 
istence.''   The  &ct  is  thus  admitted  that  the  conviction  very 
axtenavely  prevails  in  other  denominations,  and  has  for  a 
considerable  time,  that  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  party  have  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Bomish  church ;  the  editor  of 
the  Messenger,  therefore,  after  having  been  so  long  fiimiliar 
with  it,  should  have  recovered  from  the  tempest  of  passion 
which  the  first  public  announcement  of  it  may  have  occsp 
sioned,  and  possessed  himself  of  some  better  weapons  for 
the  defence  of  himself  and  his  oompeers,  than  mere  coarso 
abuse  and  malignant  traduction. 
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It  is  the  consideration,  however,  not  improbablji  that  this  ^ 
conviction  has  become  so  general  and  deeply  aeated,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  eaey  to  keep  np  to  the  general  eye  an 
air  of  Protestantism,  that  has  prompted  this  ebullition  of 
rage.  It  is  thought,  perhaps,  to  be  the  most  efficient  method 
of  repressing  the  doubts  and  alarms  of  those  in  their  com- 
munion, whom  they  wish  to  retain  still  longer  nnder  their 
influence,  and  of  deterring  "  the  religious  press "  from  **  in- 
termeddling" with  their  "  onward  course"  in  the  propagation 
of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Whether,  however,  it  was  got 
up  for  that  purpose,  or  the  writer  persuades  himself  that 
although  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  co-laborers  openly  sanction 
the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Eomish  church  firom  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  the  Eeformation,  and  represent 
them  as  essential  elements  of  Christianity  itself  for  that  long 
period,  they  nevertheless  do  not  now  assign  them  that  cha- 
racter, but  hold  instead  the  faith  of  the  communion  to  which 
they  belong — his  disclaimer  is,  too  palpably  to  admit  of  debate, 
altogether  hollow  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  large  body  of  intelligent,  upright,  and  religious  men 
in  the  different  communions  that  surround  and  are  inter 
mixed  with  the  German  Eeformed  church,  who,  enjoying 
the  most  ample  means  for  forming  a  just  judgment  on  the 
subject,  regard  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  party  as  having  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eomish  church,  have  yielded  to  that 
conviction,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger  would  have  ns 
believe,  not  only  without  any  justifiable  reason,  but  against 
the  most  indisputable  and  abundant  evidence.  No  man  of 
sense  will  believe  it  It  is  not  possible.  There  is  no  ima- 
ginable influence  that  could  have  produced  such  a  result 
It  is  still  more  preposterous  to  imagine  that  they  have  been 
prompted  to  the  avowal  of  that  conviction  by  the  gratuitous 
hate  and  malice  with  which  this  Editor  represents  them  as 
animated,  and  the  diabolical  purpose,  if  possible,  to  crush 
the  German  Eeformed  church,  and  blot  her  firom  existence 
This  atrocious  detraction  defeats  itself  by  its  senselessness 
and  enormity.  No  man  can  for  a  moment  persuade  himself 
that  these  persons  are  actuated,  in  any  degree,  by  such  a  ma- 
licious feeling.  There  is  no  conceivable  motive  that  could 
prompt  them  to  such  a  causeless  and  malignant  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  German  Eeformed  church.     What  have  tiiey 
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to  gain  fh)m  a  wanton  detraction ;  what  benefit  6an  they 
derive  from  an  annihilation  of  that  large  and  respectable 
oommunion?    What  more  exorbitant  solecism  could  this 
writer  propose  to  the  faith  of  his  readers,  than  that  these 
persons,  whom  he  represents  as  the  devotees  of  a  most  nar- 
row-minded  and  selfish  Protestantism,  are,   nevertheless, 
inflamed  with  a  rabid  wish  for  a  disastrous  eclipse  and  de- 
cline of  their  own  cause ;  that  they  are  animated  with  a 
suicidal  purpose,  from  the  mere  love  of  evil,  to  strike  from 
existence  an  important  branch  of  their  own  party  ?    The 
Editor  of'  the    Messenger    has   then,   in   this   enormous 
detraction,  overleaped  his  object    So  exorbitant  a  fiction 
bespeaks  the  unreliableness  of  his  whole  disclaimer;  and 
this  he  accordingly  directly  demonstrates  in  his  next  column, 
in  an  article  on  "  The  Mercersburg  Review  on  the  Church 
Question,''  in  which  he  expressly  and  emphatically  sanctions 
the  whole  of  the  views  advanced  by  Dr.  Nevin  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  quotes,  with  approval,  passages  from  his  essays  on 
Cyprian,  in  which  Dr.  N.  avers  that "  we  must  either  make  aU 
*  previous  Christianity,^^ hacli  from  the  Reformation,  "to the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  a  Satanic  apostasy  and  delusion ;  or  else  we 
must  resort  to  the  theory  of  historical  development  by  whioh 
the  Catholic  form  of  the  church  " — ^including  all  the  false 
doctrines  and  rites  of  Romanism  which  we  represented  him 
and  his  party  as  having  embraced — "shall  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  and  legitimate  course  of  its  hiatory" — that  is,  the 
history  of  Christianity — "onward  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  state  of  things  since" — in  the  several 
branches  of  the  church,  of  course,  Roman  Catholic,  Protest- 
ant^ and  Greek — "be  taken  as  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
that  same  previous  life  struggling  forward  to  a  still  higher 
and  far  more  glorious  consummation  in  time  to  come."   Had 
we  asked  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger  to  pen  a  specific  and 
emphatic  acknowledgment  and  assertion  of  the  truth  of  every 
element  of  our  statement^  he  could  scarcely  have  wrought 
one,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  more 
absolute  and  effective  than  this. 

The  pretence,  then,  that  our  statement  is  either  a  "  foul " 
and  malignant  "  slander,"  or  in  any  measure  "  unwarrant^ 
able,"  is  so  notoriously  false,  and  is  so  amply  disproved  by 
the  Editor  himself  in  the  sheet  in  which  he  uttered  it,  that 
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we  should  soaroelj  deem  it  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject for  the  mere  purpose  of  yindicating  ourselyes  from  his 
detraction.  We  have  a  higher  reason  for  it  That  such  aa 
apostasy  has  taken  place  in  that  communion,  is  an  erent  of 
gpreat  interest  to  other  Protestant  churches ;  and  the  &ot 
that  its  true  character  is  boldly  and  passionately  denied,  and 
great  efforts  are  made  to  disguise  its  anti-christian  features 
under  Protestant  names,  renders  it  peculiarly  important 
that  its  nature,  and  the  proo&  that  demonstrate  it,  should  be 
clearly  unfolded,  and  the  principle  especially  which  lies  at 
its  foundation  thoroughly  understood ;  that,  if  possible^  those 
who  have  been  led  astray  may  be  induced  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  that  others,  at  least,  may  be  protected  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  of  being  bq^uiled  by  the 
arts  of  these  Mae  teachers. 

We  shall  state  then,  first,  the  notion  of  Qod  and  the  imi- 
verse  which  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  party  make  the  basis  of 
their  speculations,  respecting  Christianity  and  ihe  church; 
next,  the  views  they  entertain  of  Christ  and  the  churdi; 
thirdly,  their  theory  of  development  by  which  they  repre* 
sent  aJl  the  varying  doctrines,  rites  of  worship,  and  religious 
and  moral  practices  of  the  church  at  its  several  periods,  as 
true  constituents  and  the  substance  itself  of  Christianity  at 
those  periods,  and  the  real  and  only  exponents  of  its  genuine 
nature ;  and,  finally,  we  shall  show  that  among  those  doc> 
trines,  rites  of  worship,  and  practices,  which  they  thus  ex- 
hibit as  essential  elements  of  Christianity;  they  expresslv 
enumerate  those  of  the  Bomish  church,  which  we  repre- 
sented them  as  having  embraced. 

The  speculative  basis  on  which  their  theory  of  Christianity 
and  the  church  rests,  is  that  species  of  pantheism  which  was 
entertained  by  Schelling.  Morell  and  Tennemann  say  of 
Schelling's  system :  — 

'*  The  fouDdation  stone  upon  which  the  whole  rests  is  ihe  aitolute 
and  infinite  existence^  which  forms  of  itself  the  whole  real  eMvnee  fjf 
the  universe.^'' — MoreWB  Hist.  Phil^j  p.  438. 

''  There  exists  but  one  identical  nature^  and  merely  a  quantitive 
difiference  exists  between  objects  qwxid  eseentiam,  resalting  from  the 
preponderance  of  the  objective  or  subjective,  the  ideal  or  reaL  The 
finite  has  only  an  apparent  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  product 
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of  merely  relatire  refleetion.  The  one  ah$oiuU  naiure  rereak  itaelf 
in  the  eternal  generation  of  existing  things,  which,  on  their  pari, 
constitute  the /aruM  of  that  nature.  Consequently,  each  indiTidnal 
being  is  a  revelation  of  absolute  Mn^in  a  determinate  form.  Nothing 
oan  exist  which  does  not  participate  in  the  Divine  being.  Conse- 
quently, the  natural  world  is  not  dtad^  but  animated  and  divine,  no 
less  than  the  ideal."— rmnemonn't  Hiet  PhU^  p.  442. 

Though  Dr.  Nevin  has  made  no  formal  statement^  so  fiur 
as  we  have  observed,  of  his  views  on  this  sulgect,  he  abnn- 
dantlj  indicates  that  he  entertains  this  pantheistic  theory. 
Thus,  he  says — 

9 

^  It  is  not  the  abeolute  as  such  simply,  but  the  absolute  in  the 
form  of  telf-revelation^  Ood  in  the  world^  God  unfolding  his  glory, 
before  which  our  spirits  are  required  to  bow.  In  this  view,  flakier* 
iteelf  may  be  the  object  of  reverence ;  not  on  its  own  account  out- 
wardly considered,  but  as  it  serves  to  manifest  to  the  view  of  (aith 
the  sublime  presence,  the  wonderful  attributes  of  him  who  dwells  m 
it,  and  makes  it  the  perpetual  mirror  of  his  glory.  .  .  The  uni- 
verse of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  not  merely  the  sign 
of  what  God  M,  but  the  very  symbol  and  sacrament  of  hie  preeenee^  a 
true  revelation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
.  .  .  As  in  the  case  of  nature,  so  too  in  the  world  gf  mind,  the 
individual  existence  is  comprehended  always  in  the  bosom  of  the  whole 
to  which  it  belongs.  God  reveals  himsdif  in  the  form  of  self-aetinff 
spirit^  not  by  inspiring  truth  and  law  into  every  man  separately 
.  taken,  .  .  .  but  by  a  single  inspiration,  rather,  or  breath,  of  the 
Almighty,  which  is  at  once  as  broad  and  full  as  the  compass  of  our 
whole  humanity"  [and  because,  on  his  theory,  instead  of  separate  in- 
dividuals, they  are  but  a  specific  portion  of  the  divine  nature  made 
finite  in  that  form]. — Dr.  NevinU  Baccalaureate  Address^  1860, 
pp.  8-10. 

Their  systems,  in  respect  to  the  absolute  and  the  finite,  are 
thus  the  same.  No  one  would  entertain  these  ideas,  or  use 
these  forms  of  expression,  who  was  not  a  pantheist  of  the 
school  of  Schelling.  This  is  the  theory  also  advanced  by 
Dr.  Bushnell,  and  made  the  basis  of  his  system. 


*"  When  God  is  revealed,  it  cannot  be  as  the  One,  as  the  Infinite 
or  Absolute,  but  only  as  through  media ;  and  as  there  are  bo  infiaite 
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media,  np  sigos  that  6xproMi  the  iBfinite,  no  nunda,  in  UdL,  ihaft 
apprehend  the  lofinite  by  difect  inspeotioa,  the  One  m«t  vp^ptn  m 
the  manifold^  the  Abeolute  in  the  wnditioned,  Spirit  in  ^bm;  the 
motionless  in  motion ;  the  Infinite  in  the  finite.  He  most  diatribnte 
himself ;  he  must  let  forth  his  natnre  in  soupds,  ocdota,  fonnai  woiki, 
definite  objects  and  signs. 

'^  Thus,  the  Qod  rerealed,  in  distinction  from  the  Qod  Absolote, 
will  have  parity  farms,  colors^  utterances,  motions,  activitiea  assigned 
him.  He  will  think,  deliberate,  reason,  remember,  ha^e  emotioos.*' 
,  «  •  ^'  Conceive  him  now  as  creating  the  world ;  or  creating  worids 
from  eternity.  In  so  doing  he  only  represents,  expresses,  or  trnt- 
wardly  produces  himself.  He  bodies  out  his  own  thoughts.  What 
we  call  the  creation  is,  in  another  view,  a  revelation  only  of  Gkxi,  his 
first  revelation.'* — God  in  Christ,  pp.  139,  146. 

This  theory  thus  differs  nothing  firom  that  of  Dr.  Nevin; 
nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  except  that  Dr.  Bushnell  states  directly  and  spe- 
cifically the  reason  for  which  he  holds  that  God  manifests  him- 
self in  that  manner,  while  Dr.  Kevin  merely  asserts  it  as  a 
fietct. 

If  the  universe  is  thus  nothing  but  God  in  limited  forms, 
it  is  manifest  that  man  is  but  a  form  of  God,  in  which  two 
dissimilar  natures^  a  material  and  an  intellectual,  are  united 
That  is  the  theory,  accordingly,  of  Schelling.  He  represents 
the  law  "  by  which  the  Absolute,  and  everything  else  as 
being  a  manifestation  of  the  Absolute,  proceeds  in  its  self- 
development,"  as  comprehending  a  reflective  movement 
which  is  "  an  attempt  of  the  Infinite  to  embody  or  represent 
itself  in  the  finite,"  and  a  subsumptive  movement  which  is 
"the  attempt  that  the  Absolute  makes,  having  embodied 
itself  in  the  finite,  to  return  to  the  Infinite." 

^^  By  the  first  movement  it  embodies  its  own  infinite  attributes  in 
the  finite.  In  doing  this,  it  produces  finite  objects,  i.  e.  finite  reflec- 
Uons  of  itself,  and  thus  sees  itself  objectified  in  the  forms  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  material  world.  This  first  moreroent  then  gires  rise 
to  the  philosophy  of  nature.  The  second  morement  is  ^e  regress 
of  the  finite  into  the  Infinite;  it  is  nature  again  mahing  itself  abso- 
lute, and  re-assuming  the  form  of  the  Eternal.  The  result  of  this 
movement  is  mind  as  existing  in  man,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
nature  gradually  raised  to  a  state  of  consciouanessy  and  attempting 
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IB  Uutt  way  to  return  to  its  infioila  form.  Thit  givw  riae  to  tnuis- 
oendental  idealism^  the  philosophy  of  mind  J* — JiorMt  H%9U  PkU^ 
pp.  4d8y  4dQ. 

This  phase  of  pftatheism  is  presented  by  Dr.  Nevin  ia  the 
following  form : 

^Man  carries  in  his  oonatitatioii  the  life  of  two  worlds.  Under 
one  aspect  he  belongs  to  the  system  of  naiwrt^  as  it  stands  lerealed 
to  him  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  The  arganitm  of  nature 
completes  itself  in  time,  as  its  proper  consummation  and  head.  .  .  . 
By  his  senses  and  appetites  he  is  bound  to  it  through  the  wh<^e 
course  of  his  historyi  as  Uu  neeeuary  ground  and  subitraium  qf  his 
very  being.  .  .  .  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  our  constitution.  Under 
another  aspect  man  belongs,  by  original  and  native  rights  to  a  higher 
order  of  existence,  the  purely  epiritual  tporld,  as  it  lies  beyond  nature 
altogether  [that  is,  as  it  exists  in  the  Absolute],  and  includes  in 
itself  laws  and  powers  to  which  mere  nature  can  never  ascend." — 
AdireiB^  p.  2. 

The  systems  thus  coincide  on  this  point  They  use  the 
term  nature  in  the  same  sense ;  they  present  the  same  view 
of  the  relation  of  finite  intelligences  both  to  nature  and  to 
the  Absolute.  If  material  nature  is  now  *'  the  substratum  of 
man's  being,''  his  *'  spiritual  nature  ^  cryinally  belonged  to 
the  Absolute,  "  which  lies  altogether  beyond  nature." 

But  if  man  is  thus  a  part  of  the  Divine  essence  in  a  finite 
form,  it  would  seem  natural  to  conclude  that  intellectually, 
at  least,  he  presents  an  image  of  God.  This  is  the  doctrine, 
accordingly,  of  Schelling. 

**  Man  is  the  summit  of  the  creation — ^he  is  that  part  of  it  in  which 
the  Absolute  sees  himself  most  fully  portrayed  as  the  perfect  image 
or  type  of  the  infinite  reaeon.  In  him  objective  creation  has  taken 
the  form  of  subjectivity;  and  hence  he  is  said,  in  contradutinction 
to  everything  else,  to  have  been  formed  tn  the  image  <f  OodJ^ — 
MoretVe  Hiet.  Phil^  p.  450. 

The  same  view  is  presented  by  Dr.  Nevin. 

**  God  reveals  himself  in  the  world,  not  merely  by  outward  sym- 
bols which  themselves  have  no  part  in  the  life  of  spirit,  and  so  are 
shadows  only  of  the  divieu  tubekmce  tkey  art  made  tomuhrine;  but 
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«till  more  gloriously  also  through  the  world  qfmmd  ittdf^  m  ▼irtne 
of  which  the  very  tmoffe  and  likeneu  of  hi$  own  naimre  IoAb  feith 
vpon  U8  from  the  bosom  of  the  universe  under  a  creaiedform.  This 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence  always,  not  only  as  the  shrine  of  some- 
thing higher,  but  also  for  its  own  sake ;  though  only  for  its  own 
sake  again,  of  course,  as  it  is  felt  to  be  comprehended  in  thai  lekkk 
is  more  general  than  itself  separately  considered^  and  so  finally  is 
the  Uniysbsal  Mind  mxLW^  forth  firom  whichj  as  a  parent fmntainj 
all  other  minds  proceed,^ — Address,  p.  9. 

Man  is  thus  a  part  of  "  the  Divine  snbstanoe,"  differing 
firom  the  Infinite  only  in  that  he  is  in  a  finite  form,  and  he 
presents  an  exact  image  of  the  '*  Umversal  and  Infinite 
Mind"  in  which  he  is  "  comprehended." 

But  if  the  human  is  thus  a  part  of  the  Divine  mind,  formed 
in  its  image  and  essentially  like  it  in  its  constitutumy  it  would 
seem  natural  to  presume  that  it  must  have  a  fitculty  of 
knowledge  at  least  somewhat  like  omniscience,  or  possess  a 
power  of  discerning  spiritual  realities  independency  of  the 
senses.  Such  a  power  is  accordingly  ascribed  to  it  by 
Schelling. 

"  With  bim  the  great  organ  of  philosophy  is  intellectual  intuition, 
by  means  of  which  faculty  be  supposes  we  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute.  This  intellectual  intuition  is  a  kind  of 
higher  and  spiritual  aense,  through  which  we  feel  the  presence  of  the 
infinite  both  within  and  around  us  ;  moreover,  it  aflfords  us  a  species 
of  knowledge  which  does  not  involve  the  relation  of  subject  and  objttt^ 
but  enables  us  to  gaze  at  once  by  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  the  eter- 
nal principle  itself,  from  which  both  proceed,  and  in  which  thought 
and  existence  are  absolutely  identified." — MoreWs  Hist.  Phil.,  p. 
436. 

The  same  notion  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Nevin,  except  that 
he  employs  faith  instead  of  intuition  as  the  name  of  this  per- 
ceptive power. 

"  This  communication  with  the  spiritual  world  is  accomplished  bj 
faith  ;  which  is  simply  the  capacity  or  organ  our  nature  carries  in 
itself  as  spirit  for  perceiving  and  apprehending  spiritual  things,  the 
realities  of  a  higher  world,  as  sense  is  the  organ  through  which  we 
stand  in  union  with  things  seen  and  temporal.     It  forms  emphaticallj 
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thus  the  bond  that  joina  ns  in  arealand  living  way,  with  the /^feroffM 
of  life  in  Qod^  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immeasorablj  needful  it  is 
that  it  should  be  always  at  hand  as  an  open  channel,  through  which 
fresh  supplies  of  light  and  strength  from  that  boundless  fountain 
may  be  poured  into  our  souls,  to  fit  them  for  the  work  and  conflici 
to  which  they  are  called.    .    •    • 

^  This  personal  enlargement  involves  a  real  participation  in  the 
life  and  power  of  the  invisible  world  itself,  towards  which  the  soul 
thns  erects  itself  by  the  power  of  &ith.  It  is  not  in  imagination  only, 
but  in  the  way  of  actual  &ct  that  it  passes  over  the  limits  of  nature^ 
and  connects  itself  with  the  vast  spiritual  economy  which  lies  beyond^**  * 
— Addreu^  pp,  8, 4. 

This  faith  is  thus,  not  an  act,  nor  a  pou?er  of  exerting  acts 
of  belief  or  trust,  but  is,  instead,  an  intuitional  organ,  or  capo- 
city  of  perceiving  and  apprehending  thepleroma  of  Ood^  "in  a 
real  and  living  way,"  independently  of  media;  and  coincides 
with  the  ''  intellectual  intuition''  of  Schelling,  and  the  intoi- 
tional  consciousness  of  Schleiermacher  and  Morell. 

If  the  worlds  of  matter,  life,  and  mind,  are  thus  only 
modes  of  the  Deity,  or  God,  in  finite  forms,  it  is  manifest  that 
if  there  is  a  recognition  and  homage  of  Gtod  by  men,  it  must 
be  a  recognition  and  4iomage  of  him  as  existing  in  these 
forms.  This  is  seen  from  the  frust^  that  according  to  the 
theory,  God  had  no  personality,  nor  consciousness  even,  until 
he  had  unfolded  himself  in  finite  forms.  Thus  Schelling 
taught  that : — 

^  The  Absolute  essence  had  become  everything,  and  its  develop- 
ment was  not  the  free  and  designed  operation  of  intelligence,  hot 
rather  a  blind  impulse  if  orking  first  unconsciously  in  nature,  and 
only  arriving  to  Melf-eonsciousmu  in  mind.  On  this  principle  all  differ- 
ence between  Qod  and  the  universe  was  entirely  lost,  his  pantheism 
became  as  complete  as  that  of  Spinoza.    .    •    • 

'*The  primary  form  of  the  Absolute  is  will  and  telf-cetion.  It  is 
an  absolute  power  of  becoming  in  reality,  what  it  is  in  the  germ. 
The  second  form  in  which  it  appears,  is  that  of  being^  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  its  will  or  power  indicated  to  be  possible.  But  as  yet  there 
is  no  perwnality^  no  Deity  properly  so  called.  For  this  we  must  add 
the  further  idea  of  freedom,  which  is  the  power  which  the  Absolute 
possesses  of  rematmn^T  either  in  its  first  or  its  second  potence,  as 
above  stated.    In  this  ynity,  which  contains  the  three  ideas  of  aetioh^ 
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of  $xi9ia%ce^  and  dt  frttioti^  oomntt  lA#  pfoptr  idM  ^  €h)d»  Ood» 
before  the  exkteDce  of  tiie  world,  is  the  nndereloped  impenommt^ 
absolute  essence  from  which  all  things  proceed ;  it  is  only  tfler  this 
essence  is  derdoped  and  has  passed  suooessiTel  j  into  the  tbnee  states 
respectiTely  of  action,  of  objectire  existence,  and  of  freedom,  that  he 
attains  pertonality^  and  answers  to  the  proper  BOtkm  of  Deity." — 
MordV%  HUt.  Pkil^  pp.  449,  450. 

Dr.  Nerin  exhibits  the  same  notion  of  the  peraonality  of 
the  Deity  as  predicable  of  him  only  as  developed  in  finite 
existences,  in  contradistinction  from  liis  existence  as  the  Ab- 
solute. 

**  All  rererence  carries  in  it  an  acknowledgnsmit  of  God,  as  its 
ulHmaU  object  and  ground;  and  it  inTolves  also  eftetUialfy,  the  eon-  ^ 
€tpH<m  of  Qod,  as  an  intelligent  periomal  being,  and  not  dmpif  m 
the  form  of  an  infinite  abetraction  [whidi  is  the  form  in  which  he  is 
conoeiTed  as  the  Absolute],  even  when  this  nMy  not  be  dmtrif  per- 
eeived,  and  the  mind  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  only  with  the  seiss 
of  the  AbioluU  as  a  merely  natural  power  [the  DOwer  of  natme], 
the  true  interior  spring  of  its  emotion  is  still  always  the  oticiift 
fqfprekeneion  of  a  divine  ufb  behind  this,  which  is  felt  to  underiie 
all  in  the  character  of  self-iixistent  thougbt  and  will.     Such  an 
emotion,  even  in  the  breast  of  a  Spinoza,  is  the  involuntary  tribute  of 
the  human  spirit  to  the  fountain  of  its  own  life,  which  Rierves  of  itself 
to  demonstrate,  against  all  intervening  speculation,  its  true  liring 
reality,  as  the  eelf-conecioue  ground  of   the  universe.'' — Address^ 
pp.  7,  8. 

He  thus  indicates  as  clearly  as  Sohelling  that  he  regards 
the  personality  and  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Deity,  as 
resulting  altogether  from  his  embodying  himself  in  finite  forms. 
If  such  is  the  fact,  then,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  relation, 
chiefly,  that  he  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  object  of  reve- 
rence and  worship.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  definition  given 
of  religion  by  Schleiermacher,  who  was  a  pantheist  essen- 
tially of  the  school  of  Sohelling. 

'^The  contemplation  of  the  pious  man  is  only  his  immediate 
eonsciouenesM  of  (he  universal  being  of  everything  finite  in  the  Infi- 
nite and  through  the  Infinite,  of  everything  temporal  in  the  Eternal 
and  through  ihe  Eternal.  To  seek  this  [mode  of  being]  and  to  find 
it  in  oil  tKat  lives  and  mo«ts/\w  ii^  ^Tf»8LMA\vni  v&d.  cftan^,  in  all 
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odiofi  and  $HffMng ;  to  potMift  sAd  to' adnowledge  life  itself  in 
immediate  feeling,  on! j  ae  ihi$  mocb  of  exUtenee  ; — tkii  t#  rdigicn. 
When  this  is  found,  relipum  is  satisfied.  When  this  is  conocaaled, 
religion  peroeives  only  limitation  and  agony,  wretchedness  and  death. 
Religion  is,  accordingly,  a  life  in  the  in/unU  ndtture  cf  the  umiverm^ 
in  one  and  all,  in  God,  possessing  and  enjoying  ail  in  Ood,  and  God 
in  all.''— Mr.  S.  RipUfs  Third  Letter  to  Profuwr  JforUm,  p.  26. 

^According  to  Schleiennacher,  religibn  is  a  deep  emotion  of  the 
mind  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  man,  the  indindnal  man,  in 
the  infinite.  '  The  universe,'  he  remarks,  *  is  in  one  uninterrupted 
activity,  and  manifests  itself  to  us  every  moment  Every  ybrm  which 
it  brings  forth ;  every  being  to  whom,  according  to  the  fulness  of 
life,  it  gives  a  separate  existence ;  every  even^  which  it  shakes  out  of 
its  rich  and  ever-fruitful  bosom,  is  a  working  of  the  same  upon  us ; 
and  to  grasp  every  single  thing^  not  for  itself^  but  as  a  part  of  the 
whole^  to  view  everything  limited,  not  in  its  opposition  to  anything 
else,  but  as  a  tnanifeetation  of  the  injlnite  m  our  life  ;  and  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  emotion  thus  occasioned; — (hie  ie  religion.'  The 
one  and  all  in  religion  is  to  perceive  everything  which  moves  us  in 
feeling,  in  its  highest  tcnt/y,  as  one  and  the  same^  and  everything 
particular  and  singular,  as  only  existing  through  this  [one]  ;  conse- 
quently, to  regard  our  life  and  being,  as  a  life  and  being  m  Ood^"^ 
MorelVs  Hist.  Phil.,  pp.  617. 

This  ia  the  view  also  entertiuned  by  Dr.  Nevin : — 

^  The  authority  which  freedom  respects  and  obeys,  is,  of  course, 
always  the  will  of  God.  All  law,  as  well  as  life,  comes  from  this 
source  alone.  It  must  be  well  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  this,  not  as  an  abstraction  brought  nigh  to  ns  immediatelj 
in  the  way  of  mere  thought  [that  is,  as  the  Absolute],  but  as  tm 
actual  self-ma$Ufestaiion  of  CMs  will  in  tbb  uviiio  world,  of  whiek 
WK  ARC  APART.  To  believs  in  God,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  todieeemamd 
apprehend  hie  presence  and  glorg  in  hatitrb,  in  historv,  in  trb  biblb, 
and  above  all  in  Christ ;  not  to  dream  of  him  simply  ae  ak  umbb- 
TRALKD  18BSNCS  [thr  absoldtr],  bsffond  the  cloude,  which  can  only 
be  to  sport  the  semblanee  of  feith  wiUi  what  is,  at  leasts  but  the  crea- 
ture of  our  own  brain.  So,  also,  we  have  seoi,  reverence  towards 
God  is  the  profound  homage  of  the  created  spirit  rendered  to  him, 
not  as  the  incomprehensible  Sige  or  Bgthos  simply  <^  the  Gnostics^ 
but  as  the  omnipresent  indwelling  uwm  of  the  uniperse,  whose  mind 
and  will  are  perpetually  announcing  theouelves  in  a  real  way  as  the 
very  word  or  voice  of  Jehovah,  first  in  the  constiiuUon  ef  vaturb, 
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and  Ui«D  &r  mora  glorional  j  b  ih$  eomiHiuiUm  cf  mm^  botti  wed- 
ded into  a  tingle  life  in  lA#  comttHuUim  of  mah.    •     . 

**  The  manlj  independence  of  a  trulj  free  mind  springe  alwajt 
from  the  Ai^rehension  of  Qod^i  pieience  and  authority^  ae  some- 
thing comentelif  reveaUd  m  tJu  actual  life  of  the  worlds  and  from 
thii  apprthnuum  oa/jf.  The  law  which  it  is  orged  willingly  to 
obey,  as  a  power  mare  watt  than  iteelf  [that  is,  as  developed  in  a 
larger  portion  of  the  Deity],  is  felt  to  siuroond  it  as  an  awful  spiri- 
tnal  reality,  in  the  eonetitution  <f  maturb.  .  •  •  But  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  spirit  far  more  under  Ue  ownfom^  obxatkd  Miim,  the 
inteiieetual  and  moral  worlds  as  not  only  the  symbolic  shadow,  or 
mirror,  btt  the  very  image  and  substanck  of  the  Divine  Mind 
itself^  that  such  homage  finds  its^fuU  yalue  and  sense." — Addreee^ 
pp.  15,  17. 

The  material  and  intellectual  universe  or  Ood  in  limited 
forms  and  finite  intelligences,  is  thus,  according  to  him,  the 
only  personal  and  conscious  deity  that  exists,  and  thence  is 
the  proper  and  the  only  proper  object  of  religious  reverence 
and  worship.  The  very  essence  of  religion  consists  in  the 
belief  and  acknowledgment  of  this  pantheism.  Among  the 
various  forms  that  make  up  this  materialized  and  intellec- 
tual universe  that  is  to  be  worshipped,  man  is  especially 
an  object  of  religious  reverence  and  homage.  Dr.  Nevin 
says: — 

"  Man  in  his  single  capacity  becomes  an  object  of  veneraiion  eren 
with  angels,  because  his  personality,  constituted  by  reason  and  will, 
sets  him  in  real  union  with  the  very  being  of  spirit  nnder  its 
mnivereal  form^  and  makes  him  to  be  something  far  more,  in  this 
view,  than  his  own  indieidttal  life  as  euch,  (>od  did  not  simply 
make  him  from  the  dust  of  the  gronnd,  in  the  beginning,  hot 
breathed  into  him  also  a  portion  of  hie  own  life,  and  so  constituted 
him  a  living  soul. 

^  As  such  an  efflux  from  Ood,  still  bound  through  every  point  of 
its  separate  existence  with  the  ocean  of  light  and  love  from  which 
it  proceeds,  the  human  spirit  everywhere  challenges  our  avful 
reepect.  We  are  bound  to  reverence  it  in  all  men.  Even  an  in£uit 
may  claim  in  such  view  the  inmost  homage  of  our  hearts,  for  it' 
carries  in  its  tiny  life  potentially  the  high  and  holy  mystery  of 
eelf-acting  intelligence,  in  comparison  with  which  the  sun  itself  is  a 
very  small  thmg,^ — Addreu,  '^^  ^* 
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Man,  he  thus  represents,  is,  beyond  any  other  form  in 
which  God  exists,  the  proper  object  of  our  homage.  We 
are  under  obligation  to  regard  the  human  mind,  wherever  it 
exists,  with  religious  veneration ;  and  simply  because  it  is 
an  intelligence ;  and  it  is  to  be  worshipped  in  ourselves,  he 
expressly  maintains,  as  much  as  in  others.  "  Thus  reve- 
rencing others,  we  are  led,"  he  says,  "  to  exercise  the  same 
sentiment  also  towards  ourselves."  We  have  no  knowledge, 
we  have  no  conception,  according  to  his  theory,  of  a  per- 
sonal deity,  eiRept  as  he  exists  in  men  and  other  similar 
finite  creatures  who  have  intellect  and  will. 

If  the  universe  of  objects  and  creatures  is  thus  nothing 
else  than  God  in  finite  forms,  and  if  man  is  the  highest  and 
most  divine  of  those  forms,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  God's  thoughts,  all  their  affections  his 
affections,  all  their  desires  and  volitions  his  desires  and 
volitions,  and  all  their  acts  his  acts ;  and  thence  that  they 
and  all  the  other  processes  and  phenomena  of  the  universe 
are  but  operations  and  manifestations  of  his  infinite  nature. 
This  is  indicated  in  most  of  the  passages  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  is  expressed  again  in  the  following,  in  which  all 
die  actions  of  men,  and  all  the  processes  of  nature,  are 
represented  as  revelations  of  God  and  his  will : — 

**  What  we  are  required  to  reverence  here,  as  before  in  the  eoniti- 
tution  of  the  outufard  worlds  is  a  divine  rtrelation^  an  actual  edf' 
mam/eetation  of  God*i  glory  and  name  ;  which  in  this  case  meets 
us,  however,  in  the  form  of  created  intelligence  and  will^  and  not  as 
before  in  the  form  simply  of  blind  nature.  This  system  of  created 
intelligence  and  will,  the  life  of  man  in  its  general  or  collective 
character,  is  itself  the  revelation  we  are  bound  to  respect  And  do 
you  ask  now,  in  what  way  this  homage  is  exacted  at  our  hands  t 
The  answer  is  plain : — Through  the  ethical  constitution  of  society 
(itself  God*s  work),  as  it  starts  in  the  Family,  rises  into  the  State, 
and  completes  itself  at  last  in  the  glorious  idea  of  the  Church.  .  .  • 
The  worst  of  all  heresies,  as  false  to  philosophy  as  it  is  to  religion, 
is  comprehended  in  the  imagination  that  reason  and  will  are  the 
private  property  simply  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  called  to  transact  the  great  work  of  truth  and 
righteousness  directly  and  immediately  with  God  himself  in  an 
abstract  and  separate  way.  Such  private  judgment,  and  private 
willj  may  indeed  pretend  a  more  than  usual  regard  for  the  authority 
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of  Qod,  M  not  enduring  the  iniervemtion  cf  any  oiker  authority  lam 
absolute  than  hie  oim ;  but  this  it  only  to  fubttitute  in  truth  an 
empty  thought  for  a  divine  rtaUty.  Qod'i  truth  and  God's  will 
come  not  to  men,  not  eren  through  the  Bibie  itetHfj  in  any  radi 
abstract  and  naked  style ;  and  so  to  be  the  object  at  all  qfreweretue 
or  faith,  they  must  be  apprehended  as  a  real  revdation^  under  the 
form  of  life  and  epirit^  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  hmwmn  worldT* — 
Addreee^  pp.  10, 11. 

Dr.  Kevin  holds  aooordingi  j  that ''  inspiratfon  itself  forms 
no  exception  to  this  rule :"  that  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  no  more  the  medium  of  a  revelation  than  all  other 
individuals  of  their  several  ages  were.  They  were  simply 
"  the  birth  and  product  of  their  own  time,  the  central  organs 
cf  their  generation^  in  which  the  inmost  moving  ofitsUfe  comes 
to  apprehension  and  utterance.  Their  oracles  belong  to  the 
true  universal  life  of  the  world.  They  come  mediaieb/  through 
the  organization  of  the  religious  life  as  an  existing  whoie  at  the 
time,  and  not  by  any  means  as  abrupt  meteors  shot  from  the 
clouds." — P.  11.  They  were  no  more  inspired,  therefore, 
than  Eesiod,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plat0| 
Aristotle,  or  their  contemporaries ;  and  their  revelations  are 
no  more  divine,  nor  of  any  more  authority,  than  the  codes 
are  of  the  lawgivers,  who  founded  the  civil  polities  of  the 
Greeks,  the  speculations  of  their  philosophers,  the  religious 
doctrines  of  their  priests,  the  fictions  of  their  poets,  the 
maxims  of  their  moralists,  and  the  narratives  of  their  his- 
torians. All  the  notions,  all  the  judgments,  all  the  beliefe, 
all  the  sentiments  of  men,  stand  in  that  respect  on  the  same 
level.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  on  Dr.  N.'s  theory,  that 
God  should  make  any  more  authoritative  revelation  through 
one  than  he  does  through  all  others.  He  accordingly 
regards  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  history  of  God; — 
a  vast  series  of  thoughts,  affections,  volitions,  acts,  and 
processes,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author  and  subject.  Thus 
he  says : — 

*'  The  revelation  of  God,  under  the  form  now  in  view,  is  not  some- 
thing at  once  finished  and  complete  from  the  beginning.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  history.  In  this  respect 
the  world  of  mind  d\ff<^T«  from  the  world  of  mere  nature.  Thfs  last 
has  no  history,  vn  \]ki^  Vtol*^  %«i2Aft  ^l  ^^  \«ct^^  ^a;»^^\.  «a  we  may 
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chooee  to  conceive  of  «  vast  oosmogoDj  g^ing  before  its  present  state, 
and  making  room  for  it  in  the  way  affirmed  bj  geologists.  Hamar 
nity;  on  the  other  hand,  is  plainly  a  procest  bj  which  one  generation 
is  required  continually  to  carry  forward  the  sense  of  another.  His* 
iory  becomes  thus,  in  a  deep  sense,  nothing  less  than  a  divtM  anthrth 
pogcny,  by  which  the  univerMal  life  of  mat^  in  the  form  of  reason 
and  will,  is  moving  forward  always  to  its  grand  completion.  It 
becomes  plain  at  once,  in  this  way,  what  sort  of  homage  and  reaped 
it  is  entitled  to  claim  at  our  hands.  Shall  we  own  God^s  presence 
in  wU%Tt^  and  take  it  by  fisith  for  the  sure  guarantee  of  order,  rea- 
soUf  and  law,  even  in  the  whirlwind  and  earthquake;  and  shall  we, 
then,  turn  round  and  say  of  Autory,  the  revelation  of  irptn'/,  in  which 
that  other  revelation  finds  its  whole  sense  and  end,  it  is  chaos,  without 
fbrm  and  void  f  .  .  .  Must  we  see  God  in  the  stars,  must  we 
hear  him  in  the  storm  and  in  the  breeze,  must  we  converse  with 
him  through  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  yet  have  no  power  to  per- 
ceive his  stately  goings  in  the  far  more  awful  sanctuary  of  the  humnak 
ipiritj  carried  forward  by  successive  generations  towards  its  proper 
consummation  t  There  is  blasphemy  in  the  very  thought  History 
is  no  chaos.  .  .  .  We  may  find  much  here  to  bewilder  and 
confound  our  thoughts.  .  .  .  But,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  history,  as  a  whole,  is  divinely  rational,  and 
that  it  embodies  in  itself,  under  such  views,  the  power  of  a  moral 
authority^  which  reason  and  piety  alike  require  all  men  to  respect. 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  any  sense  of  the  organic  comtitntion  of  the 
world  [that  is,  its  pantheism],  by  which  tk$  general  reaeon  and  will 
become  the  medium  of  diinne  revelation  lor  individual  men,  without 
being  made  to  feel,  to  the  same  extent,  the  intimate  and  necessary 
connexion  of  this  general  life  with  iteelf  in  the  flow  of  time  .  •  . 
Not  to  have  faith  in  history,  and  not  to  reverence  it  as  a  true  reve- 
lation  of  Ood*e  mind  and  will,  m  simply  to  be  without  true  faith  and 
reverence  towards  God  himself ^-^Addrees,  pp.  12,  13. 

The  whole  series  of  thoughts,  aflTections,  and  acts  Ih  the 
intellectual,  and  of  events  in  the  physical,  world,  are  thus 
acts  and  processes  of  the  divine  nature.  God  is  the  only 
existence ;  He  is  the  only  agent ;  He  is  the  universe  itsel£ 
Material  organisms  and  intelligent  creatures  are  only  finite 
forms  into  which  he  distributes  himself 

We  might  point  out  other  particulars  in  which  Dr.  Nevin 
unfolds  this  pantheistic  system ;  but  these  sufficiently  show 
that  his  theory  of  God,  of  men,  and  of  the  universe,  is,  in  all 
its  great  features,  nothing  else  than  that  of  Schelling. 
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What  a  combination  of  falsehood,  of  senaelessnessi  and 
of  impiety  I  It  implies  the.  infinite  solecism  of  a  redaction 
of  iHiQ  self-existent  and  illimitable  to  the  dimensions  and 
level  of  creatures ;  and  of  an  exaltation  of  creatures  to  the 
dimensions  and  level  of  the  self-existent  and  illimitable !  It 
involves  the  awful  blasphemy  of  exhibiting  God  as  an  apos- 
tate from  righteousness ;  the  perpetrator  of  all  the  evil  that 
exists;  and  the  subject  of  the  condemnation  and  punishment 
which  he  inflicts  on  his  creatures.  It  is,  accordingly,  wholly 
destructive  of  Christianity.  There  can  be  no  redemption,  on 
this  scheme,  for  there  are  no  creatures  to  be  redeemed.  A  re- 
demption were  a  redemption  of  God,  and  from  himself  which 
is  an  infinite  solecism.  There  can  be  no  redemption,  for  there 
is  no  sin.  All  the  acts  of  finite  intelligences  are  the  acts  of 
God  existing  in  these  forms ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  any 
measure  or  instance  sinful^  they  are  "  a  revelation  of  his 
will,"  which  these  very  intelligences  are  bound  to  respect 
and  honor  as  the  will  of  infinite  reason  and  right.  They 
are  not  the  objects,  therefore,  of  his  disapproval.  To  sup- 
pose him  to  regard  them  with  displeasure,  is  to  suppose  him 
to  have  precisely  opposite  judgments  and  afiections  respect- 
ing them,  and  charge  him  with  immeasurable  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction.  As,  then,  there  can  be  no  disappro- 
bation, and  thence  no  condemnation,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
noxiousness  to  punishment,  and  thence  no  expiation,  no 
pardon,  and  no  redemption  ;  and  the  whole  idea  of  a  media- 
tion, a  deliverance  of  offenders  from  the  dominion  and  curse 
of  sin,  and  a  restoration  to  the  image  and  favor  of  God,  be- 
comes a  revolting  farce  !  Yet  this  horrid  complication  of 
senselessness  and  blasphemy  is  Dr.  Nevin's  favorite  theory, 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  his  peculiar  notions 
of  Christianity  and  the  church. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  views  entertained  by  Dr.  Nevin  and 
his  party  of  Christ  and  the  church,  and  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  them.  Their  theory  on  this  subject  is  but 
a  new  or  second  pantheism  commensurate  with  the  church, 
which  exhibits  Christ's  nature  and  life  as  transferred  into  or 
reproduced  in  every  one  who  is  initiated  into  the  church  by 
baptism,  and  as  the  power  that  reigns  in  him  and  gives  the 
cast  to  his  religious  character.  This  is,  indeed,  on  their  own 
principles,  a  total  self-contradiction  and  impossibility.     Their 
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theory  of  the  Absolute  does  not  contemplate  God  as 
existing  in  a  trinity  of  persons.  Instead,  they  hold  that 
Ood  had  no  personality  until  he  unfolded  himself  in  the 
form  of  finite  intelligences ;  and  the  personalities  which 
he  thus  assumed,  were  not  those  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  finite  intelligences  into  which  he  dis- 
tributed himself  There  is,  therefore,  no  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Deity,  and  no  possibility  of  a  work  of  redemption  by 
a  Divine  Mediator  and  Sanctifier,  like  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  are  distinguished  as  persons  from  the  Father, 
and  differ  wholly  in  nature  and  sphere  from  men  who  are 
the  subjects  of  redemption.  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  and 
other  German  pantheists,  accordingly,  and  their  followers  in 
this  country,  maintain  that  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead, 
instead  of  a  threefold  personality,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
triform  manifestation  of  himself  As,  then,  on  this  theory, 
there  is  no  personality  in  the  Deity,  except  as  he  personifies 
himself  in  finite  intelligences,  and  no  divine  nature  distinct 
from  the  Absolute  to  become  incarnate  in  man,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Mediator  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  incarnation  of  the  Absolute ;  that  is, 
^the  evolution  of  himself  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  he  personifies  himself,  or  takes  the  human 
form,  in  every  other  individual  of  our  race ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, which  lies  wholly,  not  in  the  nature,  but  in  the 
agency  of  Christ — that  the  moral  modes  in  which  he  unfolds 
himself,  or  acts  in  him,  are  all'  in  harmony  with  his  will  as 
the  Absolute,  or  the  law  he  has  imposed  on  men ;  while,  in 
all  other  human  persons,  he  violates  that  law.  To  suppose 
that  there  was  any  higher  or  different  incarnation,  would  be 
to  suppose  that  there  was  a  double  inhabitation  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  him ;  that  after  the  Absolute  had 
become  finite  in  him  in  the  foVm  of  man,  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  does  in  all  other  himian  persons,  he  then  again 
became  finite,  or  assumed  a  personal  form  in  him,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  double  incarnation,  or  enwrap  one  finite  personality 
in  another,  which  is  altogether  inexplicable  and  self-contra- 
dictious. Many  of  the  advocates  of  this  system,  accordingly, 
such  as  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg  and  Dr.  Bushnell  and 
his  party,  deny  that  Christ  had  a  human  intellect,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Logofl^  who  was  united  to  his  human  nature. 
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And  this  is  the  yiew,  we  take  it,  that  is  entertained  by  die 
gentlemen  of  the  Mercersbui^  Review.  Thej  speak  of  Christ 
as  th< 


**  One  universal  man,  in  whom  the  whole  idea  o/kumamiiy  is  faOj 
and  concretely  realized ;  one  in  whom  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the 
natural  and  supernatural,  the  human  and  divine,  join  in  ererlastiiig 
harmon J.  And  when,"  thej  ask,  ^  has  such  a  aniversal  man  erer 
appeared,  if  not  in  the  person  of  him  who  once  slumhered  as  a  babe 
in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  T — Mercerthurg  Review^  1852,  p.  74. 

If  the  whole  idea  of  humanity  is  thus  fully  and  ooncretely 
realized  in  Christ,  there  of  course  is  nothing  in  him  but 
what  properly  belongs  to  humanity:  that  is  to  God,  on 
this  theory,  when  he  unfolds  himself  in  a  finite  form  in  one 
of  our  race,  who  acts  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  law  which 
he  imposes  on  men.  They  maintain,  accordingly,  that  hu- 
manity in  Christ,  that  is,  God  in  human  form  in  him,  was 
nothing  more  than  humanity,  as  it  originally  existed  in 
Adam  anterior  to  his  fall. 

**  In  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  humanity  re-appears  in  that  iiatoa 
with  God,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  first.  In  him  we  look  for  the 
example  of  (me  spiritual  life,  both  as  to  its  intrard  conetihitum  and 
its  outward  form.  In  him  the  life  is  given  in  its  principle  as  purely 
divtM,  and  not  an  extract,  or  an  accident  of  fallen  humanity  in  the 
laws  of  its  action  in  man,  and  in  the  fonn  of  its  exercises  and  its 
fruits."— if er.  i?ev.,  1852,  p.  148. 

The  incarnation  in  Christ,  and  all  other  men,  then,  is 
identically  the  same  ;  the  only  diflFerence  between  humanity 
in  him  and  all  others  of  the  race  since  the  fall,  is,  that  God 
enshrined  in  him  acts  consvstently  with  himself^  or  conformably 
to  his  oxen  law  ;  while,  in  all  fallen  men,  he  violates  that  law, 
or  separates  from  and  assumes  an  antagonism  to  himself;  and 
thence,  redemption  consists  in  the  relinquishment  of  that 
independence  and  antagonism,  and  return  to  harmony  with 
himsel£    And  this  is  identically  the  theory  of  Schelling. 

^  He  attempts,  in  his  philosophy  of  revelation,  to  dednoe  sci^ti- 
fieally  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  concerning  the  fall  of  man, 
and  his  redemption  by 'Christ.  In  this  portion  of  his  philosophy,  the 
doctrine  of  tixt  icvKvt}  Sa  «i^^\^  qti  Uie  principle  of  the  three 
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dirine  potencies  [that  is,  modes  of  agency]  which  have  been  so  often 
employed  ;  the  &11  of  man  is  interpreted  as  being  the  dieuniting  ef 
the  human  will  <u  the  type^  from  the  Divine  will  as  the  anti-type  ; 
while  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  viewed  as  the  reunion  of  that 
will  to  Ood,  The  first  Adam,  the  original  type  of  humanity,  eepa- 
rated  from  Qod,  and  acted  during  the  ages  of  this  resisted  evil  as  the 
Ood  of  this  world,  striving  after  an  independent  and  extra-divine 
existence.  The  second  Adam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  the 
new  creation,  exhibited  the  return  of  man  to  a  perfect  uniyn  with  the 
Divine  nature. 

"  On  this  principle  is  explained  the  whole  re^gious  history  of  the 
world,  that  history  showing,  like  everything  else,  three  different 
phases.  From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  human 
consciousness  was  given  up  to  the  influence  of  the  power  of  nature, 
being  separated  from  God  and  devoted  to  sense.  [That  is,  each  one, 
being  in  fact  divine,  having  a  complete  personality  in  himself, 
assumed  that  he  was  himself  a  real  independent  God,  irrespective  of 
all  others ;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  relation  to  the  Absolute ; 
and  why,  on  this  theory,  should  he  not  t  He  ascribed  a  deity  in  like 
manner  to  other  distinguished  individuals  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  the  great  elements  of  nature.]  Hence,  the  rise  of  polytheism, 
and  the  existence  of  heathen  myUiology  generally.  Gradually,  the 
identity  of  these  powers  with  God  began  to  break  in  upon  the  mind, 
and  gave  the  first  notion  of  monotheism,  which  was  completed  in 
Christ  the  God-man.  Christ  represented  the  complete  reunion  of 
man  to  God  ;  the  return  of  the  JiniU  revolted  will  to  the  infinite  ;  a 
return  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  his  perfect  obedience.''— MorelPs 
Hist.  Phil.,  p.  451. 

The  renovation  and  redemption  of  men  mnat  consist,  accord- 
ingly, in  a  change  of  the  mode  in  which  God  acts  in  them,  so 
that  their  wills  and  actions  conform  to  his  law ;  or  in  a  re- 
production in  them  of  precisely  such  a  state  of  humanity  as 
originally  existed  in  Adam,  and  now  exists  in  Christ ;  and 
is  manifested  by  "  the  return  in  them  "  of  the  finite  will  to 
the  infinite.  This  is  the  representation  which  Dr.  Nevin 
gives  of  it. 

"  Man  is  formed  to  be  free.  It  lies  in  the  very  conception  of 
intelligence,  that  it  should  he  a  law  to  itself  and  not  obey  blindly 
and  mechanically  a  power  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  Self-con- 
sciousness, the  image  of  God  in  man,  completes  itself  in  activity. 
Truth  becomes  fully  actual  in  the  worid  only  when  it  passes  into  the 
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fonn  of  freedom ;  which  may  be  taidf  for  this  reason,  to  oonttitnte 
the  crown  and  glory  of  the  whole  creation."  ..••*'  Few,  however, 
have  any  right  conceptions  of  freedom.  It  is  taken,  for  the  most 
part,  to  consist  in  the  mere  outward  liberty  by  which  men  are 
allowed  to  use  their  lives  according  to  their  own  will,  without  con- 
straint or  coercion  from  abroad.  .  .  •  But  this  conception  severs  the 
will  from  the  law  ;  makes  them  to  stand  altogether  out  of  each  other, 
and  so  places  the  value  of  liberty  at  last  in  the  supposed  indtpend- 
enee  wholly  of  the  first  separately  considered.     .    •     . 

^  In  full  opposition  to  every  fiction  of  this  sort,  the  true  idea  of 
freedom  meets  us  only  where  rights  cease  to  be  abstract,  and  merge 
themselves  in  the  sense  of  society  as  a  whole  [which  he  holds  is  a 
revelation  of  God's  will] ;  only  when  judgment  and  will  lay  aside 
their  merely  private  character,  and  show  diemselves  as  universal  as 
the  law  itseld  Liberty  b  an  ethical  fact  which  stands  just  in  this, 
that  the  single  ttiV/,  in  virtue  of  that  DrviNB  AuroNOirr  or  self-motion 
which  belongs  to  it  by  its  creation  [that  is,  the  indwelling  and  all- 
actuating  Deity],  flows  over  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  life  in 
which  it  has  its  rise,  and  makes  itself  one  with  the  pure  ether  of 
truth  that  surrounds  it  [that  is,  the  revelation  of  God's  will  made 
in  the  race  generally] — the  glorious  sea  of  light  in  which  it  is  car- 
rM  and  borne.'' — Addrtu^  pp.  13,  14. 

In  other  words,  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  firom 
the  bondage  of  evil,  and  elevation  into  that  freedom  which 
is  the  characteristic  and  prerogative  of  the  redeemed,  lies 
simply  in  the  return  of  his  finite  will  to  a  concurrence  with 
the  universal  or  infinite ;  that  is,  the  Absolute,  which  un- 
folds itself  in  a  finite  personality  in  him,  comes  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  law  which  God  has  imposed  on  himself 
in  his  personality  as  man,  and  which  he  himself  obeys.  And 
this,  according  to  the  Mercersburg  Reviewers,  is  precisely 
the  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  Christ  from  other  men. 
They  hold,  therefore,  that  Christ  himself  presents  a  perfect 
exemplar  of  the  redemption  which  he  achieves  in  other& 
They  say : — 

"  Now  with  a  proper  view  of  Christ's  person,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  separating  the  idea  of  redemption  fix>m  a  personal  Bedetmer. 
Here  alone  can  it,  in  its  complete  personality,  be  reached.  In  the 
person  of  Christ  only  is  that  life  lodged,  which  is  our  redemption. 
Here  not  only  the  redeeming  power,  but  the  redemption  itself  centx^ 
•  •  .  •  ^  1  am  t]h^  leaxxxt^NjLQik  %xA  \!^^  \i£^.'     In  me,  not  by  me,  as  a 
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separate  operation,  the  world,  its  whole  prooees  centring  in  generic 
humanity^  is  reconciled  to  God  and  by  God.  .  .  .  /n  him  generic 
fallen  humanity  is  already  Christianized  and  redeemed^  and  out  cf 
his  person  there  can  be  no  redemption  whatever,  and  also  no  proper 
humanity.  As  the  incarnation  implies,  he  is  the  concrete  God-man, 
and  in  this  concretion,  and  nowhere  else,  rests  the  very  conception 
of  Christianity.'' — RevteWy  1852,  note  p.  487, 

Christ  himself  thus,  according  to  these  writers,  presents  in 
his  own  person  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  Christian- 
ization  and  redemption  which  he  came  to  accomplish  in 
others ;  and  it  consists  simplj  in  the  &ct  that  the  Deity  thai 
is  incamized  in  him,  lives  and  acts  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Divine  will,  precisely  as  the  Deity  incamized  in  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  is  held  by  these  writers,  acted  in  them  anterior 
to  their  fall. 

This,  then,  must  be  accomplished,  the  theory  would 
seem  to  require,  by  the  reproduction  simply,  through  Chrisfa 
mediatorial  work  or  agency,  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
redemption,  of  a  humanity  in  identically  the  same  state,  or 
of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  the  generic  humanity,  as  the 
Mercersburg  gentlemen  denominate  it,  which  is  in  Christ 
himself.  Such,  accordingly,  appears  to  be  the  view  given 
by  them  in  some  of  their  representations. 

^  God,  who  in  the  eternal  Son  became  immediately  united  with 
humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  united  mediately  through  Christ 
with  the  persons  of  his  disciples.  In  him  the  Divine  power  is  joined 
immediately  to  personal  humanity,  and  in  them  it  becomes  a  per- 
sonal constituent  through  his  mediation.  The  facts  in  the  one  case 
form  the  decisive  example  of  the  immediate  union  of  Qod  and  man 
in  Christ ;  the  facts  in  the  other  case  form  an  equally  clear  example 
of  the  mediated  union  of  God  with  his  people  through  Christ  Now 
it  is  the  constituted  subordination  of  Divine  power  to  the  human 
will  which  forms  to  us  the  intelligible  sign  of  single  personality  in 
Christ,  and  represents  to  us  the  reality  of  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh.  Without  this  we  coald  not  understand  that  the  Word 
was  really  made  flesh.  The  Divine  nature  having  now,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Son,  assumed  its  connexion  with  humanity,  and  revealed 
the  relation  which  it  condescends  to  hold  to  the  personal  agency  ef 
man,  the  way  is  prepared  to  extend  this  relation,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  person  thus  formed,  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvat 
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Ikm.  The  way  of  producing  this  union  of  diTine  power  with  th« 
people  of  God,  is  by  the  actual  indwelling  of  Christ  in  them.  Chint 
ii  formed  in  them ;  lives  in  them  ;  dwells  in  them ;  and  this  is  the 
language  in  which  the  Scriptures  describe  the  application  of  divine 
power  in  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  life.  .  .  •  Christ  joins  God  and  man 
in  himself;  then,  with  hit  complex  nature^  becomes  the  life  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  doing  in  them,  and  through  their  free  and  personal  agency,  what 
k$  did  in  his  separate  personal  life  as  a  manifestation  of  Qod  in  the 
fmh.  With  God,  then,  united  to  the  humanity  in  Christ,  with  the 
divine  power  in  him  subjected  under  certain  conditions  and  in  cer- 
tain matters,  to  the  human  will ;  and  then  with  Christ  the  first-bom 
of  every  creature,  the  first  formed  spiritual  man^  the  principle,  the 
HMKJel,  the  embodied  power  of  the  new  life  of  man,  so  reproduced  m 
fds  people^  so  concorporate  with  them,  as  to  bring  forth  in  them  and 
through  them  such  works  as  he  first  wrought  in  his  separate  person 
without  them  ;  ire  have  the  mysterious  and  adorable  constitution  of 
the  new  creation  in  Christ.^ — Review^  1852,  pp.  150,  151.  See  also 
p.fi89. 

Some  of  these  expressions  thus  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
redemption  of  the  believer  lies  simply  in  such  a  union  of 
Qod  with,  and  development  in  his  humanity,  as  exists  in 
Christ ;  and  that  this  union  and  development  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Christ's  incarnation,  is  produced  by  means,  or  in 
consequence  of  his  mediation.  They  perhaps  admit,  how- 
ever, of  a  different  construction,  and  other  parts  of  the 
representation  may  be  thought  to  imply  that  it  takes  place 
by  the  union  of  Christ  himself,  in  his  '*  complex  nature,"  to 
their  humanity,  or  transfusion  into  it  along  with,  or  substitu- 
tion in  it  in  place  of  the  Absolute  which  was  originally 
incarnized  in  it  Such  seems  to  be  the  import  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  following  and  several  similar  passages. 

**  We  must  have  in  view  not  only  ^n  objective  Christ  but  a  living, 
ever-present,  subjective  Christ  Precisely  this  is  the  conception  of 
the  Kingly  Christ,  the  fundamental  mystery  upon  which  the  church 
rests.  ...  As  head  of  his  body  he  takes  part  in  an  endless 
way  in  the  fortunes  and  circumstances  of  hi^  church ;  and  in  his 
creative  power  he  is  the  all-determining,  all-pervading  central  wHl 
in  the  whole  organism — the  principle  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church.^ — 
Meuiew,  1852,  p.  317. 

I    The  ol\ieT)  \iOiie.N^T^  \&  Vii  WXftt  aciooidance  with  their 
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pantheistic  eystem.  and  is,  we  presume,  their  real  theory. 
Thus  they  say : — 

"  An  aciualitation  h  as  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  that  Christ- 
life  which  is  revealed  in  the  incarnation^  as  the  incarnation  is  on  the 
other  to  its  revelation.  Of  course  this  Christ-life  w<u  completely 
actualized  in  its  revelation ;  yet  not  in  the  sense  of  having  gone 
forth  as  a  living  power,  or  as  having  actualized  itself  hy  bringing 
into  its  own  organism  the  whole  world  which  had  become  regene- 
rated by.  it.  The  very  assumption  of  fallen  humanity  upon  the  part 
of  the  Word  was,  in  CkruV$  perion,  iti  redemption  and  regeneration  ; 
for  he  assumed  it,  not  to  sin  with  it,  but  to  redeem  it,  and  in  this 
very  act  is  centred  the  full  redemptive  power  and  efficacy  of  his  per^ 
son.  So  we  can  say  in  him  the  redemption  of  the  world  is  actualized 
as  its  fall  was  in  Adam  [that  is,  that  which  took  place  in  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  is  precisely  that  in  kind  which 
is  to  take  place  in  every  one  who  is  redeemed  by  him]  ;  yet  we  do 
[not]  mean  by  this  that  his  personal  life  has  gone  forth  into  the 
world,  and  actually  Christianized  every  element  of  its  life  [that  is, 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  actually  accomplished  that  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  men  generally] ;  but  only,  that  in  the  incar- 
nation we  find  the  realized  possibility  of  this  historical  process  [that 
is,  we  find  an  exact  example  of  what  is  to  be  wrought  in  each  indi- 
vidual who  is  redeemed],  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  actualiza- 
tion, as  a  life-power  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Referring  Christianity  to 
the  person  of  Christ  for  its  distinctive  character  as  life,  we  find  that 
from  its  very  nature  it  roust  take  up  organically  into  itself  and  com- 
pletely redeem  (he  life  of  the  world.  This  constitutes  in  its  idear  the 
very  type  of  the  process,  the  peculiar  plasticity  of  its  power.  As  the 
law  of  all  growth  is  the  development  of  a  central  point  of  evola- 
tion,  in  which  the  whole  possible  existence  is  contained,  and  the 
whole  form  prefigured,  so  Christianity,  as  historical  and  evolving 
itself  from  Christ's  person,  can  never  go  out  of  or  beyond  that 
person  as  constituting  its  life-giving  and  formative  ground.  As 
humanity  can  never  cease  to  be  Adamic,  so  neither  can  Christianity 
cease  to  be  Christly.  K,  then,  Christianity  thus  receives  its  character 
from  Christ's  person,  it  must  of  necessity  bear  along  in  its  constitutum 
his  personal  life,  and  that  personal  life,  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
incarnation,  must  organically  take  up  into  itself  the  life  of  the 
world.*' — Review,  pp.487,  488. 

The  import  of  this  is,  that  precisely  such  a  constitution  in 
the  union  of  the  divine  ftnd  human,,  and  thenoe  such  a  life 
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most  be  produced  in  thoee  who  are  redeemed,  as  exist  in 
and  are  characteristic  of  Christ  in  whom  Grod  is  united  to, 
or  individualized  in  humanity  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the 
actions  which  he  exerts  are  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
Absolute. 

This  reproduction  in  the  members  of  the  church  of  what 
they  call  '*  generic  humanity,"  or  humanity  in  that  state  in 
which  it  originally  existed  in  Adam,  is  wrought,  they  repre- 
sent, through  the  sacraments ;  or  they  are  the  media  through 
which  the  power  is  infused  or  exerted,  that  restores  the 
fiJlcn  nature  to  the  state  in  which  it  first  existed,  and  re- 
appeared in  Christ    Thus  they  say — 

*^  It  is  the  conception  of  the  Sacraments  that  meets  us  here. 
The  sacraments  which  to  the  outward  new  are  only  emblematic 
-acts  of  the  church,  are,  according  to  their  unseen  substance,  ertatin 
and  redeeming  acts  of  the  risen  Christ.  It  is  not  merely  a  holy 
thought,  a  divine  idea  which  has  enveloped  itself  in  the  sacraments ; 
it  is  A  PEB80NAL  WILL — uot  a  representing,  hot  a  working  will.  It 
18  the  aU-organizinff  will  of  Christ,  which  here  reveals  itself  in  itB 
central ity.  The  sacrament  is  not  merely  a  making  risible,  an  expla- 
nation, a  pledge  of  the  grace ;  but  while  it  is  all  this,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  real  communication  of  the  grace — the  communication 
of  that  alone  by  which  a  life  evolution  is  possible 

"  For  it  is  through  these  means  of  grace  that  Christ  makes 
himself  ever  anew  the  pre-requisite  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
church ;  it  is  through  the  medium  of  these,  not  only  that  the 
Spirit  on^e  wont  forth  from  Christ — in  which  case  Christ  would  have 
been  nieroly  the  material  instrument  of  the  Spirit — but  that  the 
Spirit  ever  anru:  goes  out  from  him  as  from  his  living  source.  If 
the  being  or  exsence  of  the  Spirit  is  designated  action^  evoluticn^ 
process  [tlie  doctrine  of  this  pantheistic  system,  which  denies  a 
trinity  of  persons  in  the  God-head,  and  regards  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
only  a  mode  of  agency],  then  it  must  be  said  that  the  sacraments 
and  the  word  contain  the  Jinn  and  enduring^  namely,  fulness  of 
Christ,  out  of  which  the  Spirit  draws.  If  the  Spirit,  in  his  divine 
presence  in  the  church,  is  always  bound  to  a  relative  historical  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  church  consciousness,  then  the  sacraments 
are  the  eternal  source,  the  unconditional  beginning  of  all  develop- 
ment, as  well  in  the  present  as  in  the  future  world." — Review,  1852, 
p.  318. 

The  auppo6edie&U>T^^QiTio(  ii£L<&\i^x3j&ajuty  to  the  state  in 
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which  it  originallj  existed  in  Adam  and  reappeared  in  Christ; 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  return  of  the  Deity,  which, 
according  to  this  theory,  is  individualized  in  each  human  per- 
son,  to  the  species  of  agency  which  he  exercised  in  Adam 
anterior  to  the  fall,  and  now  exercises  in  Christ,  is  thus 
wrought  through  the  medium  of  the  sacraments.  They  are 
the  instruments  by  which  that  great  rectification  which 
includes  the  whole  substance  of  redemption  is  produced. 

The  system  of  these  writers  manifestly,  thus  far,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  pantheism  of  Schelling.  Though  their  views 
of  Christ,  the  Spirit,  and  redemption,  are  concealed  in  a  mea- 
sure by  their  use  in  an  unusual  sense  of  terms  and  expres- 
sions which  their  readers  may,  perhaps,  interpret  as  convey- 
ing much  the  same  meaning  as  that  with  which  they  are 
employed  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  when  their  statements  and 
reasonings  are  analysed,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  their  real 
import  is  altogether  pantheistic.  But  if,  as  they  hold,  huma- 
nity in  each  individual  is  but  the  Deity  in  a  finite  form,  and 
the  thoughts,  afiPections,  volitions,  and  acts  of  each  individual| 
are  the  thoughts,  afiections,  and  acts  of  God  in  his  personality; 
if  redemption  consists  in  the  restoration  of  humanity  in 
the  individual  to  the  state  or  relation  to  the  Deity  in  which 
these  writers  maintain  it  originally  existed  in  Adam  and 
reappears  in  Christ;  or  in  the  return  of  the  indwelling 
deity  to  an  agency  that  is  conformable  to  the  divine  law  or 
will ;  and  if,  after  that  return  or  restoration,  that  will  or  law 
is  the  law  of  the  individual's  agency,  as  they  hold  it  was  in 
Adam  before  he  fell,  and  is  now  in  Christ,  it  follows,  and  these 
writers  maintain,  that  the  religious  doctrines,  the  faith,  the 
worship,  and  the  moral  pmctices,  or  in  a  word,  all  the  actions 
of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  that  restoration,  are  a  reve^ 
lotion  of  God^  and  a  manifestation  of  his  wilL  It  is  a  real 
Christian  life,  therefore,  which  they  live,  and  constitutes  a 
perfect  exemplification  of  what  Christianity  is,  precisely  as 
they  hold  the  life  of  Christ  is  an  exemplification  of  his  doc- 
trines, laws,  and  spirit.  But  the  iaith,  the  worship,  and  the 
practice  of  the  church,  have,  in  different  ages,  varied  im- 
mensely. In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  later  centuries, 
doctrines  were  held,  rites  were  observed,  a  worship  was 
offered,  and  practices  prevailed,  that  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Apostolic  age,  and  that  are  now  rejected  by  Protest- 
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ants  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  system.  The 
religion  of  the  Protestant  church  is,  in  many  most  important 
particulars,  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  religion  of  the 
Bomish  church,  and  the  religion  of  the  Bomish  church  is 
in  equal,  and  a  very  similar  antagonism  with  that  of  the 
Apostolic  church.  How  is  this  extraordinary  fact  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrine  of  these  writers, — that,  nevertheless, 
the  belief  and  action  of  the  church,  in  each  age,  are  a  revelA- 
tion  and  actualization  of  God's  will,  and  a  perfect  exponent 
of  genuine  Christianity  itself,  at  that  period  7 

This  is  the  great  problem,  having  its  ground  altogether  in 
their  pantheistic  views  of  God  and  man,  and  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Bible  and  to  evangelical  Protestantism,  which  Dr. 
Nevin  and  his  party  attempt  to  solve ;  and  following  in  the 
train  of  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and  others  whose  systems 
are  based  on  that  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  they  employ  for 
the  purpose  the  theory  of  development 

This  theory  is  founded  on  an  assumed  analogy  between  liv- 
ing organisms  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  and  indi- 
viduals, and  communities  of  men.  As  there  is  something  in 
the  seed  of  a  plant  which  determines  its  growth  and  evolu- 
tion in  a  particular  manner,  or  is  the  cause  that  it  shoots  up 
a  trunk  of  a  specific  form,  sends  out  branches  of  a  certain 
shape,  puts  forth  leaves  of  a  particular  figure  and  hue,  and 
unfolds  in  flowers  and  fruit  that  are  peculiar  to  itself;  in  a 
word,  that  it  has  a  structure  throughout,  that  distinguishes 
it  from  all  others,  and  that  is  of  the  type  that  is  character- 
istic of  all  the  other  individuals  of  its  species ;  so  they  hold 
that  Christianity,  the  principle  of  Christian  life,  or  that 
rectifying  energy,  whatever  it  may  be,  which,  according  to 
them,  is  infused  into  each  individual  at  his  baptism,  and 
into  the  church  as  a  community  by  the  sacrament  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood ;  is  a  determinative  constitutionalnature,  ele- 
ment, or  power  in  each  individual  and  in  the  church  as  a 
body,  that  generates  and  unfolds  itself  in  their  beliefs,  their 
forms  of  worship,  and  their  religious  discipline  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  the  ground  and  cause  of  their  existence  and 
nature,  their  growth,  and  the  variations  which  take  place  in 
them  from  time  to  time.  The  doctrines,  therefore,  the  worship 
and  the  practice  both  of  individuals,  and  of  the  church  as  a 
body,  in  every  age^xWy  xrvivci\j8ixv^^i^«5  many  forms  of  Chris- 
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tianity  itself,  at  those  periods,  and  manifestations  of  its  trae 
nature ;  as  real  revelations,  and  as  perfect  exponents  of  it  in 
its  genuine  and  only  being  at  those  epochs,  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  its  doctrinal  and  preceptive  teachings  is,  of  what 
it  was  at  its  institution  by  the  Redeemer.  The  religion  of 
the  church,  indeed,  at  each  stage  of  its  progress,  is,  they 
asserty  Christianity  itself  actualized  at  that  stage  of  its  evolor 
tion,  and  the  religion  of  the  church  through  its  several  ageSi 
is,  accordingly,  what  they  denominate  historical  Christianity 
or  Christianity  actualized  in  history.  The  following  parages 
present  the  principal  features  of  this  theory,  as  it  Ls  held 
by  Professor  Schaf : — 

'*  The  main  point  is  to  set  in  proper  light  the  idea  of  organic  deve- 
lopment ;  since  this  forms  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  histoij. 
•  .  This  conception,  itself,  is  differently  held  by  different  per- 
sons, and  I  also  claim  the  right  of  deviating  in  several  points  from 
Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  ^  .  .  .  '  Subjective  Chrisli- 
anitj,  or  the  life  of  the  God-man  in  the  church,  is  a  process,  a  deve- 
lopment, which  begins  small,  and  grows  always  larger,  till  it  comes, 
at  last,  to  fall  manhood  in  Christ ;  that  is,  till  the  believing  human 
world  may  have  appropriated  to  itself,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
the  entire  fulness  of  objective  Christianity,  or  the  life  of  Chrirt.* 
'We  conceive  of  historical  movement  as  an  ever  increasing  stream 
.  .  .  that  rolls  itself  forward  according  to  dirine  laws,  to  empty 
itself  finally  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  We  maintain,  consequently, 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  himself  uninterruptedly  present  in  the 
church,  is  the  chief  factor  in  history,  to  whose  power  all  human  fac- 
tors, which  are  also  to  be  acknowledged  in  their  places,  roust  be 
regarded  as  subordinate ;  and  that  nothing  which  has  once  come  fb 
be  of  true  historical  weight,  can  be  absolutely  neglected  or  made  to 
become  null,  but  must  ever  incorporate  itself  as  an  abiding  elemeni 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process,^    .    .     . 

^  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  organic  or  regular  develop- 
ment in  itself  considered  f  And  how  is  the  general  idea  to  be  applied 
to  the  history  of  the  church  f 

^  The  lowest  kind  of  process,  which,  indeed,  can  be  only  impro- 
perly so  termed,  is  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  revolve  around  their  sun,  obeying  unconsciously  the  immi- 
nent law  of  their  constitution.  This  motion,  however,  always  return- 
ing into  itself,  is  not  yet  life,  but  at  best  an  analogy  only  of  lib. 
The  proper  genesis  first  appears  in  the  sphere  of  organic  nature 
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in  the  life  of  the  j^fonf.  The  plant  is  poMeased  of  %  real  life ;  and  k 
the  subject,  thus,  of  a  deTelopment  that  b^^  with  the  seed,  fonnt 
itself  from  this  into  root,  stem,  branch,  lea^  and  blossom,  and  becomes 
complete  in  its  fruit  Here  we  hare  progress  constantly  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher ;  but  still  nothing  is  revealed  that  was  not  eontained 
potentiaify  in  the  perm.  Hie  last  result^  accordingly,  of  the  T^neta- 
Ue  development,  the  fruit,  comprises  in  itself  again,  now  seed ;  so 
that  the  end  returns  always  with  new  wealth  to  the  beginning. 

'^  A  still  higher  form  of  life  is  the  animal ;  at  the  head  of  whidi, 
diough  of  a  specifically  different  order  of  existence,  stands  man,  so 
Ikr'ta  his  earthly  nature  is  concenied.  Man  exists  first  as  an 
embryo,  and  as  such  is  said  to  pass  as  it  were  cursorily  in  his  con- 
formation, through  all  the  lower  stages  of  the  animal  life.  After 
his  birth,  he  makes  the  course  of  his  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age.  In  all  these  stages  he  is  fnan,  and  preserves  thus 
in  his  development  t?ie  unity  of  his  nature^  but  in  all  at  the  same 
time  he  is  again  different,  inasmuch  as  his  general  nature  takes 
continually  a  more  definite  form^  and  reveals  itself  in  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  way.  Still,  even  the  highest  stage,  the  life  of  the  old 
man,  is  but  the  full  evolution  of  the  life  that  was  originally  present 
in  the  child.  This  development  we  denominate  regular  and  organic, 
since  it  follows  of  necessity  an  inward  lifeforce^  proceeds  with  equal 
steady  order,  and  continues  always  true  to  the  original  nature  of  the 
man,  till  in  the  end  it  has  brought  the  whole  fulness  of  it  into 
inew. 

"  Parallel  precisely  with  the  bodily  life  of  man,  is  the  life  also  of 
his  spirit.  For  soul  and  body  are  by  Divine  constitution  most  inti- 
mately bound  together,  and  what  God  has  thus  joined,  man  has  no 
right  to  put  asunder.  Both  parts  of  his  being  develope  themselves 
hand  in  hand  together.  Man  comes  not  into  the  world  a  scholar, 
an  artist,  or  the  possessor  of  a  moral  or  religious  character.  He  car- 
ries within  him  indeed  the  capacity  for  life  in  such  form ;  but  this 
only  in  tlie  way  of  germ,  that  must  yet  be  developed,  by  impulse 
from  within  and  the  influence  of  proper  conditions  without,  as  the 
plant  grows  through  the  action  of  air,  sunshine,  and  raio.  Here  we 
have  in  full  again  what  we  have  just  noticed  in  the  case  of  his 
animal  life.  Spiritual  growth  or  development  is  likewise  a  process 
of  annihilation,  preservation,  and  exaltation ;  in  which  it  comes,  in 
the  end,  to  a  complete  explication  only  of  what  was  present  by  im- 
plication at  the  start.  This  must  he  affirmed  even  of  the  development 
of  the  life  of  religion  itself ,  .  .  .  What  holds  of  the  individual, 
must  hold  also  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  since  this  is  simply  the  or- 
ganic totality  of  all  single  men.     So  precisely  as  the  single  Christian 
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does  not  become  complete  at  a  stroke,  but  only  by  degrees,  the  church, 
as  the  complex  of  all  Christians,  must  admit  and  require  too  » 
gradual  development  Christ  himself^  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
submitted  to  the  law  of  a  genesis  in  time,  and  grew  frdm  infancy  up 
to  manhood.  .  .  .  How  then  shall  the  church,  which  repeats 
and  contains  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  form  an  exception  to  this  law 
of  development  f 

"^  We  present  now  the  particular  characteristics  of  tfiis  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  as  they  disclose  themselves  in  a 
thorough  study  of  history. 

^  This  development  of  the  church  [that  is,  of  Christianity]  is  partiy 

external  and  partly  internal The  development  of  the 

ohurch  [that  is,  of  Christianity]  is  organic  It  is  no  mechanical 
accumulation  of  events,  and  no  result  simply  of  foreign  influences. 
Certain  outward  conditions  are  indeed  required  for  it,  as  the  plant 
seeds  air,  moisture,  and  light,  in  order  to  grow.  But  still  the  im- 
pelling force  in  the  process,  is  the  inmost  life  of  the  church  herself, 
Christianity  is  a  new  creation  that  unfolds  itself  continually  more 
and  more  from  within,  and  extends  itself  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
nature.  It  takes  up,  it  is  true,  foreign  material  also  in  the  process  ^ 
but  changes  it  at  once  into  its  own  spirit,  and  assimilates  it  to  its 
own  nature,  as  the  body  converts  the  food  required  for  its  growth 
into  flesh  and  blood,  marrow  and  bone.  The  church  [that  is,  Chris- 
tianity] accordingly  in  this  development  remains  true  always  to  her  own 
nature,  and  reveals  only  what  it  contained  in  embryo  from  the  start.** 
— Schafs  Church  Hist,  or  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Hist.  Develop- 
ment^ pp.  80-91. 

From  Professor  Scbaf 's  presenting  this  theory  in  some  of 
these  passages  as  a  theory  of  the  church  instead  of  Cbristianitji 
the  reader  might  perhaps  suppose  he  designs  simply  to  ex- 
hibit the  church  as  a  mere  society,  in  contradistinction  from 
its  faith,  worship,  and  life,  as  the  subject  of  this  development 
That,  however,  is  not  his  meaning,  as  is  seen  from  the  repre- 
sentation near  the  commencement  of  the  quotation,  that  it  is 
"  Christianity  "  itself,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  "  process " 
which  he  describes;  and  from  the  consideration  that  the 
object  of  the  theory  is  to  account  for  the  variations  that  have 
arisen  in  the  doctrinal  belief,  the  worship  and  the  practice  of 
the  church  in  the  different  ages  of  its  progress,  consistently 
with  the  theory  held  by  the  Mercersburg  writers,  that  the 
&ith,  worship,  and  religious  life  generally  of  the  church,  are 
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*  themselves  the  very  substance  of  Christianitj,  and  the' whole 
of  its  being  at  the  several  stages  of  its  existence.  "  We  dis- 
tinguish," he  says,  "between  truth  as  obfeciively  present  in 
Christ  and  in  the  Scriptures,  and  truth  as  subjectively  present 
m  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  and  say,  CHRISTIANITY,  in 
itself  and  cljectivcly  considered,  is  complete  in  Christy  in  whom 
dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  as  also  in  his  ivord^ 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  a  pure,  original,  perfect,  and  absolutely  normative 
form  for  all  times.  Subjective  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  life  of  tJic  God-man  in  his  church,  is  a  process,  a  development^ 
which  begins  small  and  grows  always  larger  till  it  comes  at 
last  to  full  manhood  in  Christ" — P.  81.  It  is  Christianity, 
accordingly,  in  this  relation,  not  the  church  in  distinction 
from  its  doctrines,  worship,  and  religious  life,  that  is  the 
subject  of  his  theory  of  development ;  and  he  represents  that 
Christianity  at  its  commencement  in  individuals  and  in  the 
church  as  a  society  and  succession  of  persons,  is  to  Chris- 
tianity developed  at  the  different  stages  of  its  history,  what 
a  seed  is  to  the  plant  that  springs  from  it  at  the  different 
stages  of  its  evolution  in  the  stalk,  the  branches,  the  leaves, 
the  blossoms,  and  the  fruit:  and  what  a  child  is  at  its  birth 
to  what  it  is  as  it  advances  to  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age :  that  through  all  the  modifications  which  it  assumes, 
it  continues  "  true  to  its  orijinal  nature,^^  and  evolves  nothing 
but  what  *'  was  originally  present "  in  it,  and  that  everything 
of  importance  that  is  unfolded  by  it,  ^^must  ever  incorporate 
itself  as  an  abiding  elemait  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
process.'^ 

This  is  the  theory  also  of  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  coadjutors  of 
the  Merecrsburg  Review.  Dr.  N.  says  in  his  last  article  on 
Cyprian : 

"  The  fact  now  must  be  admitted,  and  boldly  looked  in  the  face. 
Early  Christianity  was  in  its  constitutional  elements,  not  Protest- 
antism, but  Catholicism,  Then  there  are  but  two  general  wajs  of 
vindicatiniT  the  Roformation.  We  must  either  make  all  previous 
Christianity,  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a  Satanic  apostasy 
and  delusion,  and  sav  that  the  church  took  a  new  start  in  the  six- 
teen  til  cenluty,  aa  ot\^tL«l  ^^  \ii^\.Q{  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  a 
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good  deal  more  safe  and  sure ;  which  is  to  give  up  historical  Chris- 
tianity  altogether,  and  so,  if  we  understand  it,  the  whole  conception 
of  a  supernatural,  holy,  and  apostolic  church.  Or  else  we  must 
resort  to  the  theory  of  historical  development^  by  which  the  Catholic 
form  of  the  church  shall  be  regarded  as  the  natural  and  legitimate 
course  of  its  history  [that  is,  of  Christianity],  onward  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  state  of  things  since  be  taken  as  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  that  same  previous  life,  struggling  forward  to  a 
still  higher  and  far  more  glorious  consummation  in  time  to  come. 
To  reject  both  of  these  solutions,  and  to  quarrel  only  with  the  facts 
that  imperiously  require  either  one  or  the  other  as  the  only  escape 
from  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  church  of  Rome^  may  well  be  pro- 
nounced obscurantism  of  the  first  order. 

^  We,  of  course,  reject  in  full  the  unhistorical  theory^  and  one 
object  we  have  had  in  view  always,  has  been  to  expose  its  most 
insane  and  most  perfectly  untenable  character.  It  is,  at  leasts 
but  a  decent  name  for  infidelity.  Religion  built  on  any  suchfoundor 
Hon  as  this,  rests  only  on  the  sand  or  wind.  We  are  shut  up  then, 
of  course,  so  far  as  we  have  any  faith  in  Protestantism,  to  the  theory 
of  historical  development  as  the  only  possible  way  of  setting  it  in 
living  union  with  the  Divine  fact  of  early  Christianity,^^ — Review^ 
1852,  pp.  561,  562. 

No  more  specific  and  emphatic  language  could  have  been 
employed  by  Dr.  Nevin  to  express  his  assent  to  the  theory 
of  historical  development  He  not  only  adopts  and  main- 
tains it,  but  he  holds  that  it  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it 
can  rationally  be  believed  that  Christianity  has  now  any 
existence.  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative,  he  represents, 
of  accepting  it,  and  building  all  our  religion  on  it,  or  of 
plunging  at  once  into  the  rayless  abyss  of  infidelity.  It  is 
Christianity  itself,  let  it  be  remembered,  not  the  church  in 
distinction  from  it,  which  he  exhibits  as  the  subject  of  this 
historical  development,  and  the  CaUiolic  form  of  the  church 
as  the  natural  legitimate  and  actual  channel  through  which, 
he  holds,  it  came  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  are  their  doctrines  of  God  and  man,  of  Christ  and 
redemption,  and  of  Christianity  and  development  We  have 
now,  therefore,  our  readers  will  perceive,  nothing  more  to 
do  to  verify  our  statement  that,  in  the  German  Reformed 
church,  a  combination  of  persons  has  risen  '*who  openly 
finvor  thd  doctrines  of  Romanism,  exalt  the  authority  of  tra- 
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dition  above  the  Soriptnres,  and  rely  on  sacrainenta  §0Tiim 
atonement  of  sin  and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  and  on 
the  intercession  of  saints  for  other  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings ;"  but  simply  to  show  that  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  co- 
laborers  in  the  Mercersburg  Beview,  teach  that  what  they 
call  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  "  historical 
Christianity,"  are  "  the  doctrines  of  Bomanism,"  and  that 
among  them  they  place  the  doctrine  of  tradition  as  of 
higher  authority  than  the  Scriptures,  baptismal  regeneration, 
eucharistic  expiation,  and  the  intercession  of  saints;  aa, 
according  to  their  theory  of  developed  and  historical 
Christianity,  if  those  doctrines  were  held  by  the  Catholic  or 
Nicene  and  the  Boman  churches,  they  were  ^'genuine" 
''constitutional  elements"  of  "Christianity,''  at  its  original 
institution ;  and  have  continued  such  in  all  the  modifications 
it  has  undergone ;  and  Christianity,  in  developing  them,  has 
remained  "  true  always  to  her  own  nature,  and  revealed  only 
what  it  contained  in  embryo  from  the  start,"  and  "  must 
ever"  continue  to  "  incorporate  in  itself"  as  an  abiding  ele- 
ment in  the  part  of  the  process  of  development  through 
which  it  is  yet  to  pass ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  as  obligatory 
on  the  church  now  to  receive  them,  as  it  is  to  receive  and 
maintain  any  other  truths  of  the  Christian  system. 

We  shall  prove,  then,  that  they  favor  the  doctrines  of 
Romanism,  in  the  first  place,  by  adducing  passages  in  which 
they  represent  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, as  eminently  Bomanistic. 


**  The  Cbristianitv  of  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries  was  more  Ho- 
man  Catliolic  a  great  deal  than  Protestant  The  best  piety  of  this 
period,  as  it  meets  us  in  such  saints  as  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and 
Ambrose,  is  fairly  steeped  in  what  would  be  counted  by  the  common 
Puritanism  of  the  present  time,  rank,  heathenish  superstition.  .  . 
We  thought  it  was  a  matter  conceded  and  granted  on  all  hands, 
that  not  only  the  prelatical  system,  but  all  sorts  of  Romanizing  ten- 
dencies besides,  were  m  full  play  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  .  . 
Puritanism,  we  thought,  had  settled  it  as  a  fixed  maxim,  that  the 
seeds  of  Popery  were  not  only  sown,  but  actively  sprouting  and  bear- 
ing  most  ugly  fruit  on  all  sides,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.** — 
Review,  1852,  p.  6. 

"  The  Puseyites,  and  the  high  church  paKy  in  general,  have  been 
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disposed  to  build  the  authority  of  their  system  very  much  on  the 
Nicene  period  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
while  it  exhibits,  with  unmistakable  clearness,  all  the  traces  of  their 
theory  as  distinguished  from  every  less  churchly  scheme,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  standing  equally  clear  from  the  abuses  of  JRomanism,  as 
these  come  into  view  along  with  the  growth  of  the  Papacy  in  later 
times.  On  the  other  side,  however,  it  has  been  well  and  ably  shown 
that  there  is  no  room  for  this  last  distinction^  in  any  such  pretended 
form.  In  particular,  the  work  entitled  *  Ancient  Christianity,'  .  . 
is  devoted  to  the  object  of  proving  that  this  is  a  most  perfect  mis- 
take, .  .  .  and  that,  in  truth,  what  are  usually  considered  the 
worst  abuses  of  Romanism^  were  already  fully  at  work  in  this  period ; 
nay,  that  in  many  respects,  the  form  under  which  they  then  appeared 
was  decidedly  worse  altogether  tjian  that  which  they  carried  subse- 
quently in  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is  absolutely 
overwhelming  that  the  Nicene  church  was,  in  all  essential  points^  of 
one  mind  and  character  with  the  Papal  church  of  later  times,  and  that 
where  any  difference  is  to  be  found,  it  was  for  the  most  part  not  in 
favor  of  the  first,  but  against  it,  and  in  favor  of  the  last" — BevieWj 
1862,  pp.  8-0. 

**  It  is  simply  ridiculous,  then,  to  make  any  question  about  the 
reigning  state  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  and  fifdi  centuries,  as  re- 
lated to  Romanism  and  Popery,  Our  representation  has  not  been  a 
whit  too  strong  for  the  actual  truth  of  the  case,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  falling  short  of  this  altogether.  It  is  the  merest  romance, 
when  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Wilson,  or  any  other  evangelical  Pro- 
testant of  the  present  day,  allows  himself  to  dream  that  such  men 
as  Ambrose  and  Augustine  were  orthodox,  and  pious  after  his  own 
fashion  .  .  .  and  that  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from 
the  ideas  which  afterwards  took  full  possession  of  the  church,  under 
what  is  called  the  Roman  apostasy.  Every  imagination  of  this  sort 
is  a  perfect  illusion.  These  fathers,  and  along  with  them  the  entire 
church  of  their  time,  were,  in  all  material  respects,  fully  committed 
to  the  later  Roman  system  ;  and  at  some  points,  indeed,  stood  far- 
ther off  from  evangelical  ProtesUntism,  than  the  full  grown  Popery 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Let  this  truth,  Uien,  be  known 
and  kept  in  mind.  .  .  .  Nicene  Christianity,  the  system  which 
the  fourth  century  inherited  from  the  third,  and  handed  forward  to 
the  fifUi,  was  not  Protestantism,  much  less  Puritanism;  bore  no 
resemblance  to  this  whatever ;  but,  in  all  essential  principles  and 
characteristics,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Romanibm  itself."— 
Review,  1852,  pp.  13-14. 
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As  then,  on  tbeir  theory  of  historical  Christianity,  all  the 
doctrines,  rites  of  worship,  and  religions  practices  of  the 
ohurch  of  that  period,  were  "organic"  and  "constitutional 
elements"  of  "Christianity"  itself,  and  constituted  the  whole 
of  its  substance  and  being  at  that  epoch ;  and  as  Christiani^, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  always  continues  "  true  to  its 
original  nature,"  never  developes  anything  but  what  was 
"  originally  present"  in  it,  and  whatever  is  unfolded  by  it^ 
"must  ever  incorporate  itself  as  an  abiding  element  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  process,"  through  which  it  passes; — 
they  formally  and  emphatically  exhibit  these  elements  of 
"  Romanism,"  as  constituents  of  Christianity  itself  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  the  very  gist  and  substance  of  its  being;  and  indi- 
cate it  as  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  church  now  to  receive 
them  as  they  are  held  at  the  present  time  in  the  Cathdic 
church.  No  representation  to  this  effect  could  be  stronger 
or  more  emphatic  They  maintain  that  to  hold  any  other 
view,  is  to  give  up  Christianity  itself;  that  to  reject  the 
system  of  the  Nicene  church  that  continued  to  be  the  chief 
dement  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship  through  the 
middle  ages,  and  that  still  subsists  in  the  Bomish  church, 
and  forms  the  very  substance  of  its  religion,  is,  in  fact,  to 
make  the  religion  of  the  church  the  religion  of  Satan,  instead 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.     They  say — 

**  Granting  tlien,  as  all  who  know  anything  of  church  history  must, 
that  Protestantism  is  not  the  restoration  strictly  of  early  (po6t-apo§- 
tolical)  Christianity,  but  this  ran  naturally  rather  first  into  the  Niceoe 
system,  and  then  through  that  a^ain  into  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
system,  how  is  the  cause  of  the  Keformation  to  be  vindicated  as  just 
and  right  ?  What  view  shall  we  take  of  this  disagreement,  which 
shall  nut  compromise  tlie  credit  of  Protestantism,  but  allow  us  to 
regard  it  still  as  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  trust  ? 

**  Shall  we  cut  the  ^hole  matter  short,  by  casting  oflf  entirely  the 
autljority  of  the  jxist-apostolical  church  from  the  second  centorj 
down  to  the  sixteenth,  and  by  throwing  ourselves  exclusively  on  tkt 
New  Testament,  us  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  modem  system,  not 
only  witliout  antiquity,  but  against  it  also,  to  any  extent  that  the 
case  may  require  I  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  Puritanism.  Ita 
theory  is,  tliat  Protestantism  stands  in  no  organic  historical  connexion 
with  the  life  of  the  Catholic  churchy  as  we  find  it  before  the  Refor- 
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• 
mation ;  that  the  relation  between  the  two  was  one  of  simple  con- 
tradiction ;  that  the  old  church  was  one  of  entirt  apostasy  from  the 
Christianity  of  t?ie  New  Testament;  and  that  this  was  reproduced 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  an  absolutely  new  creation,  directly  from 
its  own  original  fountain  and  source.  The  assumption  is,  that  the 
church,  at  an  early  period,  fell  away  from  its  primitive  purity,  and 
came  under  the  power  of  a  strange  and  dreadful  apostasy,  which 
completed  itself  finally  in  the  Papacy,  and  all  the  abominations 
usually  charged  upon  the  church  of  Rome.  ...  So  this  Puri- 
tan theory,  to  be  fully  true  to  itself,  is  willing  in  the  end  to  give  up  all 
post-apostolical  antiquity.  It  is  enough  for  it  to  be  certain  that  the 
pattern  of  Protestantism  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  Grant 
that  a  different  order  of  religion  is  found  to  be  at  work  immediately 
afterwards,  in  the  ancient  church,  to  what  does  the  fact  amount  in 
the  face  of  this  original  rule,  which  the  world  can  now  interpret  for 
itself?  So  far  as  any  such  difference  goes,  we  have  only  to  set  it 
down  from  the  first  for  an  apostasy,  the  coming  in  of  that  grand 
catastrophe  which  afterwards  turned  the  church  into  a  synagogue  of 
hell.  Protestantism  sets  the  whole  process  aside,  overleaps  the  entire 
interval  between  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first,  abjures  anti- 
quity clear  back  to  the  beginning,  and  claims  to  be  a  new  and  fresh 
copy  simply  of  what  Christianity  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

'*  Altogether  thus  this  Puritan  theory  runs  directly  towards  infi- 
delity. ...  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  have  denounced  it  aa 
secretly  the  foe  of  Protestantism.  We  say  most  deliberately  that  a 
Christianity  which  is  not  historical^  not  the  continuation  organically 
of  the  proper  life  of  the  church  as  it  existed  from  the  beginning,  but 
which  abjures  all  connexion  with  this  life  as  something  false,  and  sets 
itself  in  contradiction  to  it  as  a  totally  new  and  different  existence, 
can  have  no  right  whatever  to  challenge  our  faith  as  being  the  same 
supernatural  fact  that  is  set  before  us  by  the  article  of  the  church  in 
the  ancient  creed.  It  seeks  to  turn  that  fact  into  a  wholesale  lie,  by 
making  such  supposition  the  only  alternative  to  its  own  truth.  No 
defence  of  Protestantism  in  this  form  can  stand.  To  make  the  Re- 
formation a  mere  rebellion,  a  radical  revolution,  a  violent  breaking 
away  from  the  whole  authority  of  the  past,  is  to  give  it  a  purely 
human,  or  rather  an  actually  diabolical,  character.  It  comes  then 
just  to  this,  that  either  the  rebellion  was  diabolical,  or  else  the  ancient 
church  back  to  the  second  century  was  the  work  of  the  Devil,  and  not 
ChrisCs  work.''— Review,  1852,  pp.  22-26. 

To  reject  the  doctrines  of  Bonuinism,  which  were  held  bj 
the  church  generally  from  the  fi:>arth  century  down  through 
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Ihe  dark  ages  to  the  Reformation,  and  are  still  held  in  the 
Catholic  communion,  and  regard  them  as  an  apostasy,  is 
thus,  according  to  the  Review^  to  give  np  Christianity  itself 
It  is  worse :  it  is  to  make  it  "  the  work  of  the  DeviL"  The 
mere  fact  that  the  antagonistic  system  held  by  Protestants 
is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  is  no  reason  whatever,  these 
writers  represent,  for  regarding  it  as  the  genuine  Christianity 
of  Christ  To  possess  that  character  and  have  any  title  to 
our  faith,  it  must  be  an  ^^  historical  Christianity  f^  it  must 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  Catholic  church ;  and  it 
must  have  been  developed  into  the  Bomish  doctrines  that 
were  held  in  the  Nicene  age,  that  finally  ran  "  into  the  later 
Boman  Catholic  system,"  and  that  are  now  the  great  con- 
stituents of  the  religion  of  the  Papacy.  And  this  certainly  is 
indisputable  on  their  pantheistic  theory.  If,  as  they  hold, 
God  is  the  only  agent  and  the  only  existence  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  if  men  are  only  forms  in  whom  he  assumes  a  finite 
shape,  becomes  a  personality,  and  individualizes  himself;  if 
"  humanity"  in  every  individual  who  belongs  to  the  church, 
is  restored  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
to  that  state  in  which  they  hold  it  originally  existed  in 
Adam,  and  re-appeared  in  Christ ;  if  the  indwelling  deity  in 
all  such  acts  uniformly  in  harmony  with  the  law  imposed  on 
mankind  ;  and  finally  if  what  is  thus  asserted  of  individuals 
is  equally  true  of  the  whole  church  considered  as  a  body, 
and  if,  as  these  writers  maintain,  the  whole  action  of  the 
church  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  is  a  revelation  of  God 
and  his  will  as  perfect  and  as  authoritative  as  the  revelation 
made  through  Christ  himself  and  the  apostles  while  on 
earth,  and  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  originally  was— 
then  unquestionably  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Nicene 
church,  the  Romish  church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
Papal  church  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  present  century, . 
must  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  as  obligatory  on  the  church  now,  as  Christianity 
itself  is.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  Had 
Dr.  Nevin  and  his  associates  filled  the  pages  of  their  Review 
with  specific  professions  of  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Romanism,  and  written  a  thousand  volumes,  to  testify  their 
conviction  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  receive  them, 
or  plunge  \ivlo  \tvMd\\*^^\Xi^^  <io\dd  not  have  given  more 
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unanswerable  prooft  that  on  their  system  thej  are  insepara- 
ble elements  and  the  very  substance  itself  of  Christianity ; — 
they  would  not  have  debarred  themselves  more  absolutely 
from  the  denial  that  that  is,  on  their  theory,  their  character. 
Is  not  this  '*  favoring  the  doctrines  of  Bomanism  ?"  Were 
they,  ever  more  emphatically  endorsed;  did  they  ever 
receive  a  more  unconditional  eulogy  from  Bomanists  them- 
selves ? 

We  shall  prove  that  they  favor  the  doctrines  of  Bomanism, 
in  the  second  place,  by  passages  in  which  they  expressly 
enumerate  and  specify  them,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
church,  which  they  represent  as  "organic"  "constitutional" 
and  "  abiding"  elements  of  Christianity.    Thus  they  say— 

"*You  tell  us,'" — exclaims  some  evangelical  inquisitor — *that 
Christianity  as  it  stood  in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  first  part  of 
the  fifth,  was  something  very  different  from  modem  Protestantism, 
and  that  it  hore  in  truth  a  very  near  resemblance  in  all  material 
paints  to  the  later  religion  of  the  Roman  Church^  That,  sir,  is 
what  we  have  said.  ...  *  You  go  so  far  as  to  add,  that  wefe  the 
fiithers  who  then  lived  to  return  to  the  world  in  our  time,  they 
would  find  themselves  more  at  home  in  the  Papal  than  in  the 
Protestant  communion.'  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it  ...  . 
*•  You  hold  that  those  fathers  .  .  .  knew  nothing  of  the  view  which 
makes  the  Bible  and  private  judgment  the  principle  of  Christianity, 
and  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith,  acknowledged  the  central 
dignity  of  (he  bishop  of  Bome^  believed  baptismal  regeneration^  the 
mystery  of  the  real  presence,  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
venerated  relics,  had  full  faith  in  the  continuation  of  miracles,  and 
glorified  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  the  monastic  life,  as  at 
once  honorable  to  religion,  and  eminently  suited  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  men.'  Certainly,  sir,  we  do  hold  all  this."— 
Review,  1 852,  pp.  2,  3. 

^  It  is  agreed  all  round  that  the  prelatical  and  pontifical  system- 
was  in  full  force  in  this  period,  that  the  sacraments  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  mysteries,  that  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  ike 
worship  of  the  saints,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  reigning  faitk, 
that  celibacy  and  monasticism  were  held  in  the  highest  honor,  that 
an  unbounded  veneration  for  relics  everywhere  prevailed,  and  that 
miraeles  were  received  on  all  sides  as  events  by  no  means  uncommon 
or  incredible  in  the  church." — Review,  1862,  p.  4. 

**  The  Nicene  Christianity  bore  no  resemhlance  whatever  to  Pro- 
testantism.   It  carried  in  it  all  the  principles  of  Romanism  ;  so 
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that  this  is  to  be  coDsidered  in  many  respects  an  improYement  on 
the  older  system,  a  regulation  and  correcUon  of  its  abuses,  and  not 
by  any  means  the  bringing  in  of  something  always  progressiYely 
worse.  The  model  saint  of  the  period  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
person  of  SaiDt  Antony,  the  patriarch  of  Monks.  AsceticUm  is 
made  to  be  /A^  highest  style  of  piety.  The  merit  of  celibacy^  th€ 
glorification  of  virginity,  veneration  for  relics,  all  sorts  of  miraeUs^ 
the  idea  of  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead^ 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  faith  in  the  saera- 
ments  as  truly  supernatural  mysteries,  come  everywhere  into  riew 
as  the  universal  staple  of  religious  thought.^ — Review,  p.  13. 

Here  is  thus  an  express  specification  of  the  main  doc- 
trines of  Bomanism,  as  the  great  constituents  of  that  Nicene 
fidth^  which  thcj  maintain  was  the  genuine  and  only  Chris- 
tianity of  that  age,  has  continued  to  form  the  very  soul  and 
substance  of  all  true  Christianity  at  every  subsequent 
period,  and  must  ever  remain  its  most  essential  and  vital 
element.  To  deny  that  they  are  the  genuine,  ''organic" 
"  constitutional"  doctrines  of  Christianity ; — ^to  reject  them 
as  a  gro§3  perversion,  as  altogether  false,  as  a  monstrous 
apostasy,  is,  according  to  Dr^  Nevin  and  his  coadjutors,  to 
give  up  Protestantism  itself.  It  is  by  the  recognition  alone 
of  these  doctrines,  as  the  substance  of  genuine  Christianity, 
they  maintain,  that  Protestantism  can  be  brought  into  such 
a  relation  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  to  be 
justified  in  appealing  to  them  as  authority  for  its  doctrines ; 
and  by  their  recognition  alone  that  it  can  be  brought  into 
such  a  connexion  with  the  Christianity  of  the  early  ages,  as 
to  have  any  legitimate  ground  in  respect  to  that  for  a  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  Christianity  of  Christ  Thus  Dr. 
Nevin  says : — 

**  If  Protestantism  then  is  to  be  defended  successfully,  it  can  be 
neither  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  repristi nation  simply  of  early  post- 
apostolical  Christianity,  nor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  ahsolate 
nullification  of  this  ancient  faith,  leaping  over  it  with  a  single  bound 
to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

*^  We  are  shut  up  thus  to  the  idea  of  historical  development  as 
the  only  possible  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  with  which  we 
are  met  in  bringing  the  present  here  into  comparison  with  the  past 
If  the  modem  church  must  be  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
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ancient  church,  a  true  continuation  of  its  life  as  this  has  been  in  the 
world  by  divine  promise  from  Che  beginning,  while  it  Is  perfectly 
plain  at  the  same  time  that  a  wide  difference  holds  between  the  two 
systems  as  to  form,  the  relation  hinding  them  together  can  only  he 
one  of  living  progrees  or  growth.  No  other  will  satisfy  these  oppo- 
site conditions.  Growth  implies  nnity  in  the  midst  of  change. 
That  precisely  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  historical  develop- 
fnenL    •     .     .     • 

^  This  is  now  felt  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  considered  of  any 
authority  in  the  sphere  of  church  history.  The  whole  progress  of 
this  science  at  the  present  time,  under  the  new  impulse  which  hat 
been  given  to  it  by  Neander  and  others,  is  making  it  more  and  more 
ridiculous  to  think  of  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  under 
any  other  view.  It  must  be  one  vfith  the  ancient  churchy  to  have  any 
valid  claim  to  its  prerogatives  and  powers  ;  but  this  it  can  have  only 
in  the  way  of  historical  growth.  Give  that  up,  and  all  is  gome. 
Without  tfie  idea  of  development  the  whole  fact  of  Protestantism 
resolves  itself  into  a  lieT* — Review,  1852,  pp.  32,  35. 

The  question  whether  Protestantism  is  justifiable,  and  lias 
a  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  whether  it 
is  itself  a  consummate  apostasy,  an  infinite  "  lie,"  thus  de- 
pends altogether,  according  to  Dr.  Nevin,  on  the  question 
whether  these  '*  doctrines  of  Romanism"  are  or  are  not  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  K  they  are  not,  and  if 
they  are  not  in  identically  that  relation  in  which  the  theory 
of  historical  development  contemplates  them,  then  "  all  is 
GONE."  "7%e  wliole  fact  of  Protestantism  resolves  itsey  into  a 
LIE."  And  if  they  were  organic  elements,  and  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity  firom  the  Nicene  age  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  they,  of  course,  are  so  now ;  afi, 
according  to  the  theory  of  development,  Christianity  always 
continues  true  to  its  '^  original  nature  ;^'  and  whatever  is,  at 
any  time,  unfolded  by  it,  *'  must  ever  incorporate  itself  as 
an  abiding  element  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process.'' 
They  accordingly  are  now,  in  fact,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  have  as  effective  adum  on  that  ground 
to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
they  had  to  be  received  as  such  in  the  Nicene  and  middle 
ages,  because  they  were  held  by  the  church  of  those  periods. 
The  Romish  church  now  extends  her  jurisdiction  over  a 
fkr  vaster  territory  than  at  any  time  anterior  to  the  Reform- 
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atioD,  and  embraces  in  her  boeom  a  much  more  namerous 
population.  Why  is  not  her  voice  then,  at  least,  as  author- 
itative  now  as  it  was  in  the  dark  ages,  when  she  was  im- 
mensely inferior  in  numbers  and  learning  7 

Besides,  to  deny  that  these  doctrines  are  now  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  as  obligatory  as  they  ever  were; 
to  reject  them  as  having  become  fedse ;  is  to  assign  to  them 
the  identical  character  which  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Protes- 
tants and  Pliritans^  and  to  make  Protestantism  itseli^  there- 
ft)re,  according  to  Dr.  Nevin,  dependent  for  its  vindication 
and  its  truth  on  what  he  calls  "  a  fearful  JitP  For,  as  he 
elaims  that  there  is  not  even  a  "  semblance"  of  truth  in  Pro- 
testantism, unless  these  doctrines  were  the  genuine  doctrines 
ef  Christianity,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
they  are  not  now  such  doctrines,  but  have  become  wholly 
fidse,  then  plainly,  Protestantism,  according  to  him,  is  de- 
pendent altogether  for  its  truth  on  a  fidsehood.  Its  whole 
basis  is  nothing  else  than  what  he  calls  a  wholesale  lie! 
What  a  beautiful  method  of  vindicating,  the  Be&>rmation 
from  the  charge,  to  use  Dr.  Nevin's  elegant  vocabulary,  of 
being  '*  the  work  of  the  devil,  instead  of  Christ's  work  T' 
What  a  brilliant  result  of  the  impassioned  efforts  he  has 
made  to  save  Protestantism  from  the  ignominy  with  which 
it  must  otherwise  be  branded,  of  owing  its  descent  to  such  a 
parentage !  Do  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  associates  then,  after  all 
their  eiTorts  to  invest  Protestantism  with  a  legitimate  title  to 
be  regarded  as  a  genuine  form  of  Christianity,  hold  that  it  is 
altogether  dependent  for  that  charaoter  on  a  fearful  lie? 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  unless  they  regard 
the  doctrines  of  Bomanism  as  still  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  as  obligatory  on  the  church  as 
they  hold  they  were  at  any  other  stage  of  its  history.  In 
what  attitude  could  they  have  placed  them  that  would  have 
indicated  in  a  more  emphatic  manner,  that  they  regard  them 
as  still  as  true  and  as  essential  elements  of  Christianity,  as 
they  persuade  themselves  they  were  at  the  epoch  of  their 
development,  and  at  the  several  stages  of  their  history  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  is  not  this  to  &vor  the  doc- 
trines of  Romanism  ? 

Having  thus  sufficiently  vindicated  that  part  of  our  state- 
ment, we  shall  now,  in  the  third  place,  verUy  our  othor  alle- 
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gallons,  by  adducing  passages  which  show  that  thej  ^' exalt 
the  authority  of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures,  and  rely  on 
sacraments  for  the  atonement  of  sin  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  heart,  and  on  the  intercession  of  saints  for  other  apiril^ 
ual  and  temporal  blessings.'^ 

They  ^*  exalt  the  authority  of  tradition  above  the  Scrip- 
tures.'^   Tradition  is  the  transmission  of  religious  dootrineap 
rites,  customs,  or  opinions,  from  one  generation  to  another  by 
teaching  or  example,  independently  of  the  Scriptures.    Whem 
the  term  is  used  by  metonymy  for  that  which  is  thus  con- 
veyed from  one  age  to  another,  it  is  then  the  doctrines,  rites, 
opinions,  and  practices  themselves  that  are  transmitted  from 
former  ages,  in  contradistinction  from  the  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures.    Taken  in  the  first  sense,  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures,  is  to  exhibit 
this  traditional  testimony  or  teaching,  as  having  a  higher 
title  than  the  Scriptures  to  be  received  as  a  guide :  taken  in 
the  other  sense,  it  is  to  represent  the  things  transmitted  by 
tradition  as  having  a  higher  claim  to  be  received  as  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  Christian  system  than  the  things  taught 
in  the  Bible.    In  both  of  these  senses  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  party 
exalt  the  authority  of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures.    For 
they  maintain,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  there  is  no 
Christianity  now,  except  what  has  come  down  through  the 
channel  of  tradition ;  none  but  what  is  purely  historical  or 
has  been  developed  in  the  life  of  the  church,  and  handed 
forward  from  one  age  to  another.    They  assert  that  that  is 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  have  come  down  to 
the  present  generation.    They  represent  the  Bible  as  wholly 
incapable  either  of  transmitting  it  or  of  preserving  it  in  itself; 
as  having  become  to  such  an  end  completely  obsolete ;  a 
mere  dead  letter.    They  maintain  accordingly,  without  any 
disguise,  that  a  "religion"  that  is  "built  on  any  such  founda- 
tion as  the  mere  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,"and  "rejects 
the  theory  of  historical  development," — which  is  but  another 
name  for  tradition — "  rests  only  on  the  sand  or  wind;"  and 
that  to  make  the  Scriptures  the  sole  basis  of  a  doctrinal  sys- 
tem, is  to  plunge  headlong  into  **  infidelity.^ 

"  Shall  we  cut  the  whole  matter  short  hy  casting  off  entirely  the 
authority  itf  the  posi-apoetolical  church  from  the  second  century 
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down  to  the  sixteenth,  and  by  throwing  ourselves  exclusively  on  thk 
Nkw  Testament,  as  a  stjfficient  warrant  for  the  modem  system^ 
not  only  unthout  antiquity,  but  against  it  also,  to  any  extent  that 
the  case  may  require?  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  -  Puritanism, 
Its  theory  is,  that  Protestantism  stands  in  no  organic  historical  con- 
nexion unth  the  life  of  the  church  as  we  find  it  before  the  Reforma- 
tion .  .  .  that  the  old  church  was  an  entire  apostasy  from  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  this  was  reproduced 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  an  absolutely  new  creation,  directly  from 
its  own  original  fountain  and  source. 

^  This  theory,"  they  say,  ^  we  have  examined  and  found  want- 
ing :"...**  It  resolves  all  religion  into  private  reason,  by  making 
this  to  be  the  only  oracle  of  what  is  to  be  considered  the  divine 
sense  of  the  BihUP  ..."  This  Puritan  theory  runs  directly  towards 

infidelity On  this  account  it  is  that  we  have  denounced  it,  as 

secretly  the  foe  of  Protestantism.  We  say  most  deliberately  that  a 
Christianity  which  is  [founded  exclusively  in  that  manner  on  the 
Bible,  and]  fiot  historical,  not  the  continuation  organically  of  the  life 
of  the  church  as  it  hoLS  existed  from  the  beginning  [that  is,  not  trodi- 
tionat\ — but  which  abjures  all  connexion  with  this  life  as  something 
false — can  have  no  right  whatever  to  challenge  our  faith  as  being 
the  same  supernatural  fact  that  is  set  before  us  by  the  article  of  the 
church  in  the  ancient  creed." — Review,  1852,  pp.  22,  25. 

"  We  must  either  make  all  previous  Christianity  back  to  the  time 
of  the  apostles^  a  satanic  apostasy  and  delusion,  and  say  that  the 
church  took  a  new  start  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  original  as  that 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  .  .  which  is  to  give  up  historical  [that  is 
traditional]  Christianity  altogether ;  or  else  we  must  resort  to  the 
theory  of  historical  development  by  which  the  Catholic  form  of  the 
church  shall  be  regarded  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  course  of  its 
history  onward  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  .  We,  of  course, 
reject  in  full  the  unhistorical  theory  [which  makes  the  Scriptures  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  and  the  only  absolute  authority  in  religion]. 
It  is  at  least  but  a  decent  name  for  infidelity.  Religion  built  on  any 
such  foundation  as  this  rests  only  on  the  sand  or  windT — Revitw^ 
1852,  pp.  561,  562. 

The  Scriptures  thus,  according  to  Dr.  N.  and  his  party, 
not  only  are  not  of  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  or 
of  higher  authority  than  tradition,  but  they  are  absolutely 
of  no  authority  at  all.  To  build  on  them  exclusively  of 
tradition  is  to  reject  Christianitj',  make  its  very  existence 
impossible,  and  force  us  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  into  the 
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utter  unbelief  of  the  infidel.  The  only  medium  through 
which  Christianity  can  have  come  down  to  us  is  that  of 
tradition  ;  and  tradition  alone  accordingly  is  of  authority  to 
determine  us  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Is  not  this  to  exalt 
the  authority  of  tradition  above  the  Scriptures  ?  Can  any 
one  ask  a  more  ample  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  our 
statement  ? 

They  "  rely  on  sacraments  for  the  atonement  of  sin  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  heart."  Thus  they  represent  the 
sacraments  as  the  only  channels  of  grace : — 

"  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  in  the  holy  sacrauients  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  invisible  and  real  grace  of  God  is  directly 
bound  to  external  objects^  chosen  because  of  an  inward  concord  and 
ftness^ — Review,  1852,  p.  78. 

"The  sacraments  which,  to  the  outward  view,  are  only  emblematic 
acts  of  the  church,  are,  according  to  their  unseen  substance,  creattvic 
AND  REDEEMING  ACTS  of  the  rtscn  ChHst,  It  is  not  merely  a  holy 
thought,  a  divine  idea  which  has  enveloped  itself  in  the  sacraments, 
it  is  a  personal  Will — not  a  representing,  but  a  working  will.  It  is 
the  all-organizing  will  of  Christ,  which  here  reveals  itself  in  its 
centrality.  The  sacrament  is  not  merely  a  making  visible,  an  ex- 
planation, a  pledge  of  the  grace ;  but  while  it  is  all  this,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  real  communication  of  the  gra/ce — the  communication 
of  that  by  which  alone  a  life  evolution  is  possible.''^ — Review, 
1862,  p.  317. 

They  maintain  that  regeneration  is  ^^TOught  through  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  : — 

"  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  introduces  (he  natural  man  into  the  communion  of  the 
triune  Ood^ — Review,  1863,  p.  319. 

Dr.  Ncvin  says  of  Cyprian : — 

"  Baptism  is  for  him  everywhere  the  sacrament  of  regeneration, 
the  mystery  of  the  new  birth,  the  real  ground  and  foundation  of 
epiritual  life.  It  never  seems  so  much  as  to  enter  his  mind  that 
there  can  be  any  question  made  of  this  in  the  church.  To  doubt  if 
would  be,  in  his  system,  to  doubt  the  supematuralness  of  Christianity 
iiself. In  the  age  of  Cyprian  no  one  questioned  its  power  to 
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fdfcr  atroy  sin  and  to  produce  re^jeneratum^  who  did  Bot  mean  at  tlie 
same  time  to  question  the  whole  fact  of  Christianitj. 

^Infant  baptism  in  this  view  comes  to  its  proper  signijieanee. 
Infants  need  the  grace  which  the  sacrament  brings  as  much  as  others, 
and  no  age  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the  benefit  of  a  saWation  whkh 
God  has  provided  for  alL" — Review^  pp.  376,  378. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  idea  of  baptism,  tliat  this  sacrament  itself 
ihould  include  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  for  remission  tf  sins  is 
granted  to  every  one  in  baptism.'' — Review,  1852,  p.  529. 

They  represent  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  in  which  an 
e3ipiatio;i  is  made  for  sin  : — 

*'  The  same  real  force  Cyprian  sees  always  in  the  mystery  of  the 
holy  eucharist.  It  is  for  his  faith  an  actual  sacrament,  and  not 
merely  an  outward  monument  or  sign.  As  it  regard:^  the  mode  of 
communication  it  offers  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  his 
language  is  indeed  more  general  than  precise ;  but  it  is  abundantly 
dear  2is  to  the  fact.  He  says,  '  Since  then  to  eat  of  this  bread  is  to 
lire  for  ever,  it  is  plain  that  those  live  who  toudi  his  body  and 
receive  the  eucharist  by  right  of  communication,  so  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  fear  and  pray  lest  any  one,  by  being  separated  from 
i^'hrist's  IxmIv  thruii^j;!!  pruhibition,  remain  far  from  salvation/  .... 
Tills  inakcjj  the  cucliarist  at  onoe  the  communion  of  tht-  real  fleah  and 
bloinl  of  the  Snn  of  Man.  acconlinir  to  the  awful  mvsterv  of  his  own 
words  in  tlie  sixth  chapter  of  John.  Ileiue  the  stre>s  we  find  laid 
on  it  as  a  rail  v'mticum,  a  sourtv  of  strviiirth  and  fortification 
ag:iinst  evil  f<>r  all  cjreat  emergencies  in  the  Christian  life.** 

**  Intimat«»ly  connected  with  this  idea  of  tUe  m(/!<tical  pnseuce  of 
Cltrlitrs  liOfli/  and  hlo^td  in  the  sacrament  of  thf  ^ui.pa\  as  the  bread 
of  life,  is  the  persuasion  and  belif/  that  the  service  carried  in  it  the 
foree  of  a  sackifick  or  offering.  In  whatever  svnse  the  m\>t4fr>- 
involves  coninuinion  with  Chrisfs  Inxly  and  blood,  it  is  with  his 
body,  we  know,  as  broken,  and  his  bl(K)d  as  shod  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  It  is  jis  cnmprehen  Hn'j  in  thrin  ahrays  th'  foree  o/"  the 
Atonement  wrought  out  hy  his  blood u  death,  that  his  llesh  Is  thus 
meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  drink  indeed  for  Uie  use  of  a  dying 
world.  That  atonement  in  such  view,  is  no  fxist  transaetion  merely^ 
but  a  fact  once  for  all,  the  power  of  a  perennial  indissoluble  life, 
idicays  of  foree  in  the  Saviour  s  person.  In  such  form  it  must  of 
necessity  go  along  \cith  the  sacra  mental  exhibition  of  his  fish  given 
for  the  life  of  the  world.  It  will  be  then,  xo  for  as  the  exhibition 
itself  is  a  reality  and  no   dream,  not  as  a    remembcnd  doctrine 
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merely,  but  in  Us  oum  actual  virtue  and  power  as  a  sacrifice  always 
wdl  pleasing  to  Ood^ — BevieWy  pp.  379,  380. 

He  quotes  in  confirmation  of  this  from  Cyprian : — 

^  For  since  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  is  himself  the  hrgh 
priest  of  God  the  Father,  and  has  offered  himself  first  as  a  sacrifioe 
to  the  Father,  and  commanded  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  him ; 
that  priest,  it  is  plain,  truly  officiates  in  Christ's  p]ace,*MFho  imitates 
what  Christ  did  ;  and  he  then  offers  in  the  church  a  true  and  full 
SACRIFICE  to  God  the  Father,  when  he  sets  himself  to  offer  according 
to  what  he  sees  to  have  been  offered  by  Christ  himself." — P.  380. 

On  this  Dr.  Nevin  remarks : — 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  this  way  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
universal  Christian  worship.  All  is  a  solemn  Xfiroufy^ia  revolving 
round  the  shekina  of  this  mysterious  presence.  The  unutterably 
glorious  as  well  as  awful  reality  which  is  here  brought  into  view, 
is  felt  to  underlie  and  bind  together  the  whole  new  order  of  life  to 
which  it  belongs,  sending  its  pulsations  like  a  mighty  heart  over  the 
mystical  body,  and  making  it  to  be  in  truth  the  communion  of  saints. 
Hence  those^  commemorations  of  the  martyrs,  which  Cyprian  made 
so  much  account  of  celebrating  in  this  way.  Hence  /Ae  idea  of  a 
certain  benefit  to  the  dead  through  the  power  of  this  sacrifice  per- 
formed on  their  account " — Review,  1862,  pp.  380,  381. 

Dr.  Nevin  and  his  associates  thus  exhibit  the  doctrine  of 
expiation  by  the  mass,  and  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as 
among  the  most  conspicuous  and  essential  elements  of  that 
historical  religion  which  they  regard  as  the  only  Christianity 
that  existed  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  on- 
the  legitimacy  of  which  they  affirm  the  truth  of  Protestantism 
and  the  Bible  itself  depends ;  and  they  as  unhesitatingly 
adopt  them  and  give  them  as  complete  a  sanction  as  any  of 
the  other  doctrines  of  that  system. 

Such  arc  the  proofs  that  they  rely  on  sacraments  for  the 
atonement  of  sin,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  Can 
any  higher  demonstration  be  asked  of  the  truth  of  that  part 
of  our  allegation  ?  A£ber  having  assigned  to  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  the  high  office  of  producing  regeneration  and 
making  "  atonement "  through  a  vast  round  of  ages,  is  it 
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without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  be  believed  that  the j  regard 
them  as  having  ceased  from  those  functions,  and  sunk  to  the 
rank  of  mere  representatives  and  signs  ?  They  expressly 
deny  that  that  is  now  their  character.  After  having  affirmed 
that  '^  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  baptism  ^'  that  *^  it  should 
include  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,''  and  declared  that  the  eucha- 
rist  always  comprehends  "  the  force  of  the  atonement  wrought 
out "  by  Christ's  "  bloody  death ;"  that  "  atonement  must  of 
necessity  go  along  with  the  sacramental  exhibition  of  his 
flesh  ;''  and  that  it  tm'U  be  there,  so  far  as  the  exhibition  itself 
is  a  reality  and  no  dream,  in  its  own  actual  virtue  and 
power  as  a  sacrifice ;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  now 
regard  them  as  having  lost  those  supernatural  prerogatives, 
become  wholly  emptied  of  the  "awful  mysteries"  with 
which  they  were  originally  charged,  and  fallen  to  the  level 
of  the  mere  commemorative  or  representative  functions 
which  modern  Protestants  and  Puritans  assign  to  them? 
No  man  can  believe  it 

And  finally,  they  rely  on  "  the  intercession  of  saints  for 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings."  Thus  Dr.  Nevin  says 
of  a  passage  in  Cyprian : 

"  Ilere  we  have  a  plain  recognition  of  the  thought,  as  one  familiar 
on  all  sides,  that  the  prayers  of  tlie  saints  in  heaven  are  not  without 
effect  on  earth,  and  that  they  are  to  be  desired  and  made  account  of 
accordingly  by  those  who  are  still  in  the  body." — Review,  1852, 
p.  319. 

"  We  have  seen  already,  to  some  extent,  how  Cyprian's  doctrine 
of  the  church  gave  character  and  form  to  his  theological  system  at 
other  points.  Along  with  the  idea  of  a  real  Divine  polity^  as  truly 
present  in  the  world  as  the  Jewish  Theocracy  by  which  it  was  fore- 
shadowed, went  in  his  mind  the  concej>tion  also  of  a  ministry  exer- 
cising really  Divine  functions,  of  a  proper  priesthood,  of  sacraments 
powerful  to  take  away  sin  and  forward  the  soul  in  the  way  of  ever- 
lasting life.  Baptism,  confirmation,  the  mystical  presence  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  the  awful  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  penance,  including  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  the  sacrament  of  orders,  consecrations,  and  holy 
rites  generally,  derived  for  him  their  significance  and  force  from  this 
article  of  the  holy  Catholic  church.  Here  only  the  Bible  could  have 
its  riyht  authority  and  propir  use.  Here  only  any  virtue  could  have 
true  Christian  merit.  The  idea  of  the  church  determined  the  view 
taken  of  heresy  and  schism.     We  have  seen  how  it  carried  the  sense 
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of  the  eommunion  of  saints  beyond  the  grave  aiso,  leading  naturally 
io  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  the  dead^  and  encouraging  the  belief  that 
THB  SAINTS  IN  HSAVSN  MAKE  INTKR0B8SI0N /oT  their  brethren  who  are 
still  in  the  world.  The  veneration  of  relics^  which  we  find  in  the 
church  from  the  earliest  times,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  general 
sentiment.  All  these  conceptions  belong  predominant! j,  we  may  say, 
to  one  general  side  of  the  system  before  us." — Eeview,  1852,  pp. 
545,  546. 

He  thus  represents  a  belief  in  the  intervention  of  the  saints 
in  heaven  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  still  in  the  world,  and 
>  reliance  on  their  intercessions,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  system  of  doctrines  and  rites  he  here  enumerates, 
which  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  Reformation,  and 
which  he  maintains  were  at  every  point  of  that  period  the 
genuine  doctrines  and  rites  of  Christianity,  and  constituted 
its  very  essence  and  being. 

Dr.  Nevin  and  his  coadjutors,  of  course,  regard  them  still 
as  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  system.  They  are  of 
necessity  such,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  on  their  theory 
of  development  and  transmission ;  according  to  which,  Chris- 
tianity always  continues  "  true  to  its  original  nature ;"  never 
develops  anything  that  was  not  "  originally  present  in  it," 
and  never  rejects  anything  which  it  develops ;  but  whatever 
is  unfolded  at  any  stage  of  its  history,  *'  must  ever  incorpo- 
rate itself  as  an  abiding  element"  in  if  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  process."  If  they  were  ever,  indeed,  the  genuine  and 
most  essential  elements  of  Christianity,  it  is  absurd  and  sole- 
cistical  in  the  highest  degree  to  suppose  that  they  can  have 
lost  that  character,  passed  to  the  antipodes,  and  become  a  su- 
perlatively false  and  apostate  system.  If,  as  Dr.  N.  and  his 
compeers  hold,  the  fact,  that  these  doctrines  were  held  by  the 
Catholic  and  Bomish  church  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
is  a  proof  that  they  were  the  genuine  and  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  at  every  stage  of  that  period ;  is  not 
the  feet  that  they  are  now  equally  held  to  be  the  very  soul 
and  substance  of  Christianity  by  the  Papal  and  Greek 
churches,  which  far  outnumber  the  Protestant,  as  ample  proof 
that  they  are  now  the  genuine  and  essential  elements  of  the 
Christian  system  ?    If  baptism  was  originally  made  the  sole 
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medium  of  the  regenerating  influence  f  if  its  investitare 
with  that  high  function,  had  its  ground  in  the  very  nature  of 
redemption ;  and  if  it  continued  to  hold  it  for  fifteen  centn- 
ries ;  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  still,  and  as 
absolutely  as  ever,  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  ?  Has  any 
change  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ministry,  or  in  the  principle  of  the  divine  procedure, 
that  can  necessarily  or  naturally  have  divested  the  rite  of 
that  high  office,  and  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  out- 
ward sign  ?  If  there  was  any  such  inadequacy  in  Christ's 
expiation  as  to  render  an  atonement  by  the  eucharist  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  the  pardon  of  believers  in  former  ages,  is- 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  an  expiation  by  the  mass 
is  not  equally  indispensable  to  the  complete  forgiveness  and 
redemption  of  men  at  the  present  day  ?  If  Christ's  interces- 
sions were  unequal  to  the  necessities  of  the  church  through 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  her  existence,  and  thousands 
and  myriads  of  departed  saints  were  invested  with  the  office  of 
mediators  to  supply  his  inadequacy,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  intervention  is  not  still  equally  necessary,  and 
the  propriety  and  duty  of  relying  on  it  as  imperative  as  it  ever 
was  ?  I  Las  man  become  less  lost  than  he  once  was,  or  God 
more  placable,  so  that  intercessions  are  less  necessary  than 
they  once  were  to  the  supplicant's  obtaining  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessings  ?  The  supposition  that  such  a  stupen- 
dous change  has  taken  place  in  the  divine  administration  in 
whatever  relation  it  is  contemplated,  is  infinitely  contradic- 
tious to  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  his  word 
No  man  in  his  senses  can  believe  it.  No  one  can  persuade 
himself  that  it  is  believed  by  Dr.  N.  and  his  party.  All  the 
considerations  which  they  allege  as  evincing  that  those  were 
the  genuine  doctrines  and  the  very  substance  of  Christianity 
for  a  long  tract  of  ages,  show  equally  that  they  still  retain  that 
character.  If  the  fact  that  they  were  held  by  the  Romish 
church  through  such  a  series  of  centuries  is  a  proof,  as  Dr. 
N.  and  his  coadjutors  aver,  that  they  were  then  the  genuine 
form  and  the  vital  substance  of  Christianity ;  is  not  the  fiict 
that  they  are  held  in  precisely  the  same  relation  by  the  pre- 
sent Papal  church,  which  is  far  more  numerous  and  authori- 
tative than  it  was  in  the  dark  ages,  an  equal  proof  that  they 
are  still  the  true  form  and  the  vital  essence  of  the  Christian 
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religion  ?  They  are  now,  unquestionably,  in  a  state  of  deve- 
lopment, as  completei  as  authoritative,  and  as  exclusive  of 
all  contradictory  doctrines  as  they  ever  were.  If  their  very 
existence  in  the  ancient  church  gave  them,  as  these  writers 
maintain,  the  stamp  of  divinity ;  i^  according  to  their  pan* 
theistic  theory,  they  were  in  their  evolution  and  subsistence 
''  a  revelation  of  God,  and  an  authoritative  manifestation  of 
his  will,"  then  they  must  in  their  evolution  and  subsistence 
in  the  present  Bomish  church  be  equally  a  revelation  of  him, 
and  an  equally  authoritative  expression  of  his  will.  The 
&ct  that  they  are  not  held  by  the  Protestant  churches,  is,  on 
their  theory,  no  evidence  that  they  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  only  shows  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  their  development  there.  It  is  no  proof  that  they  will 
not  hereafter  gain  an  entrance  into  the  Protestant  creedr 
So  fer  from  it,  that  is  expected  by  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  party, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  glorious  consummation  in  which  the 
great  process  of  development  is  to  terminate.  Thus  Dr.  N« 
aays  of  Protestantism : — 

''The  fiishion  of  this  fijstem  passeth  awaj.  We  can  have  no 
rational  faith  in  it  then,  <u  an  abiding  order,  but  only  as  we  take  it  for 
a  transitory  scheme,  whose  breaking  up  is  to  make  room  in  due 
lime  for  another  and  far  more  perfect  state  of  the  church,  in  whidi 
its  disorders  and  miseries  shall  finally  be  brought  to  an  end.  But 
to  feel  this,  with  any  sense  of  the  historical  rights  of  the  ancient 
chorch,  and  with  any  apprehension  of  what  the  Roman  communion 
•till  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  Protestant,  is  to  see  and  feel  at  the 
same  time  that  the  new  order  in  which  Protestantism  is  to  become 
thus  complete,  cannot  be  reached  without  the  (Xhoperation  and  help</ 
Romanism.  However  faulty  this  may  be  in  its  separate  character,  it 
still  embodies  in  itself,  nevertheless,  certain  principles  and  forms 
or  UFE,  derived  from  the  past  history  of  the  church,  which  are  want- 
ing to  Protestantism  as  it  now  stands,  and  which  need  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it  in  some  way  ca  the  proper  and  necessary  complement  cf 
its  own  nature.  The  interest  of  Romanism  is  not  so  left  behind^  m 
to  be  no  longer  of  any  account  It  must  come  in  hereafter  to  coun- 
terbalance and  arrest  again  the  disorder  and  excess  of  the  other  sjft- 
tem.  To  this  issue  it  comes  necessarily,  we  say,  with  the  historical 
scheme  now  under  consideration." — Beview,  1852,  pp.  48,  49. 

The  ^^ principles  and  forms  of  life  "  of  Bomanism  whick 
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Protestantism  is  expected  thus  to  incorporate  witli  itself,  are 
of  course  the  doctrines,  forms  of  worship,  and  other  leli- 
gious  observances  of  the  Catholic  church  which  it  now 
rejects;  and  thence  the  doctrines  of  which  these  writers 
have  been  treating,  and  the  rejection  of  which,  as  false  and 
apostate,  they  regard  as  a  fatal  error  of  Protestants ; — ^namely, 
the  supreme  authority  of  tradition,  baptismal  regeneration, 
expiation  by  the  mass,,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  homage 
of  relics  and  images,  and  the  other  great  elements  of  the 
Bomish  superstition,  which  Dr.  N.  and  his  co-operators  are 
endeavoring  to  retrieve  from  the  discredit  into  which  they 
have  fallen  with  Protestants,  and  reinstate  in  the  rank  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  Catholic  church  of  essential 
and  imperishable  elements  of  the  Christian  systenL  To 
suppose  they  are  anything  else,  is  to  suppose  that  these 
writers  are  contending  for  what,  after  all,  they  believe— so 
fiu*  as  the  Protestant  communion  is  concerned — ^has  for  ever 
perished ;  and  for  what,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  essential  to 
the  perfection  to  which  that  branch  of  the  church  is  finaUy 
to  attain ;  which  is  to  convert  the  effort  in  which  they  have 
expended  so  much  labor  and  zeal,  into  an  absurd  and  sense- 
less farce. 

To  suppose,  moreover,  that  they  do  not  regard  them  as 
still  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  as  obligatory 
on  the  church  as  any  others,  but  reject  them  as  having 
become  obsolete  and  false,  is  to  suppose  that  their  estimate 
of  them  is,  after  all,  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  Puritans  whom  they  reproach  and  denounce  so 
passionately  for  discarding  them.  And  is  that  credible? 
Afler  all  the  din  and  clamor  they  have  kept  up  in  respect 
to  them  for  eight  or  ten  years,  do  they  in  fact  attach  no 
practical  importance  to  them?  l^otwithstanding  the  lofty 
eulogies  they  have  bestowed  on  their  theory  of  development 
as  indicating  the  only  way  in  which  Christianity  can  have  a 
present  existence,  and  the  assurance  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  that,  according  to  that  theory,  they  are  its  most 
essential  and  imperishable  elements,  do  they  yet  in  reality 
regard  them  as  having  lost  their  truth  and  significance,  and 
passed  away  like  the  abrogated  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a 
former  dispensation  ?  After  all  their  reproaches  and  denun- 
ciations of  Puritanism  for  the  rejection  of  this  system,  do 
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they  themselves  in  fact  as  truly  discard  and  disown  it  as 
eflfete,  worthless,  and  apostate,  and  neither  expect  nor  desire 
that  it  should  ever  regain  a  place  in  the  Protestant  church  ? 
And  has  all  the  noise  they  have  made,  the  vast  concern 
they  have  expressed  at  the  errors  of  Protestantism,  the 
boasts  in  which  they  have  indulged  of  their  superior  know- 
ledge, and  the  jeers  and  scoflfe  they  have  heaped  on  Puritan- 
ism, been  but  an  empty  flourish,  got  up  to  give  vent  to  their 
superfluous  perspicacity  and  learning,  and  excite  the  gaze  and 
wonder  of  the  church  ?  Such  must  be  the  fact,  unless  they 
truly  regard  these  doctrines  as  still  the  genuine  and  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  binding  on  the  church  and  as 
indispensable  to  an  acceptable  faith  and  worship  as  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  in  the  ages  anterior  to  the  Reformation. 
But  no  one  will  believe  it  is  so.  To  suppose  it,  would 
imply  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  worse  lapse  from  inte- 
grity, and  a  more  debasing  hallucination,  than  their  most 
heated  assailants  have  ever  ascribed  to  them. 

No  man  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  that  is  the  position 
they  occupy.  As  they  are  not  demented,  but  act  with  an 
intelligent  aim,  are  aware  of  the  import  of  their  procedure, 
and  are  earnest  and  determined  in  pursuing  it, — they  regard 
these  doctrines  as  the  true  and  unalterable  constituents  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  absolutely  essential  to  a  pure  faith 
and  a  perfect  worship ;  and  it  is  this  conviction,  considered, 
according  to  their  pantheistic  theory,  as  a  direct  revelation 
of  God,  and  manifestation  of  his  will,  that  has  developed 
and  worked  itself  out  in  their  long,  laborious,  and  zealous 
discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  their  desire  and  endeavor  is 
to  bring  the  Protestant  church  to  adopt  them,  and  unite 
herself  again  to  the  apostate  communion  of  Rome. 

So  much  for  the  procA  that  a  combination  of  persons 
"  has  risen  in  the  German  Reformed  church,  who  favor  the 
doctrines  of  Romanism,  exalt  the  authority  of  tradition 
above  the  Scriptures,  look  to  sacraments  for  the  atonement  of 
sin  and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  and  rely  on  the  inter- 
cession of  saints  for  other  spiritual  and  temppral  blessings."  ^ 
Our  readers  can  now  judge  what  estimate  is  to  be  formed 
of  the  Editor  of  the  "Messenger,"  who  pronounces  this 
statement  "a sheer  fiEibrication  from  beginning  to  end,  ...  a 
most  unqualified  untruth,"  and  "a  foul  slander,"  and  wonders 
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tkat  ''the  band  that  penned  it^"  had  not  been  instantly 
blasted  by  "  the  lightnings  of  heaven.''  What  a  sublime 
exhibition  of  the  genius  of  pantheism!  IhnioBne  antmu 
eodestibus  ircef  What  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  that 
intuitional  power  of  which  it  boasts,  that  piercing  through 
the  mists  and  veils  that  obstruct  the  senses,  has  a  direct 
vision  of  the  Absolute,  and  without  the  aid  of  means,  disoenis 
and  grasps  all  spiritual  truth  I  What  guilelessness  and 
oandor !     What  gentleness  and  meekness  I 


Art.  v.— Critics  and  Correspondents. 


I. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  TWELVE   HUNDRED  AND 

SIXTY  YEARS. 

Our  space  only  allows  us  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  a  Correspondent,  that  the  Twelve  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Years  denoted  by  the  times,  time,  and  half  a  time,  Dan.  vii. 
25,  began,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  about  the  close  of  the 
sixth,  or  opening  of  the  seventh  century.  That  symbol  if 
the  measure  of  the  period  during  which  the  Papal  power 
denoted  by  the  little  horn,  was  to  have  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  in  its  hand,  and  to  wear  them  out.  And  they  were 
given  into  its  hand  by  the  nationalization  of  the  Papal 
hierarchies  in  the  ten  kingdoms  m  the  Western  Bouian  em- 
pire, by  which  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  Councils  were 
l^jalizcd,  and  penalties  denounced  and  inflicted  by  the  State 
on  all  who  rejected  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  refused 
to  unite  in  its  worship.  The  church  of  Italy  was  national* 
ized  by  the  Lombards  in  591,  and  that  of  Kent,  England,  in 
598,  599,  or  at  the  latest,  it  would  seem,  in  600  ;  as  in  601, 
Augustine,  who  had  been  appointed  archbishop,  held  a  council 
in  which  he  claimed  authority  over  all  the  ancient  churches 
of  the  Britons,  and  threatened  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
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Bomish  church  by  the  sword  of  the  monarchs ;  and  Ethel- 
bert  himself,  in  606,  denounced  excommunication  and  eter* 
nal  death  on  all  who  should  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  by  which  he  instituted  and  endowed  a  monastery  at 
Canterbury.  Whether  then  the  Twelve  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Years  had  their  commencement  at  the  investiture  of  the  Pa- 
pal hierarchies  with  absolute  power  over  those  who  bore  the 
Christian  name  in  the  ten  kingdoms,  or  with  the  direct  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  in  enforcing  obedience  by  civil  penal- 
ties, they  are  to  be  dated  undoubtedly  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century. 

n. 

THE   END  OF  THE  SECOND  WOE. 

To  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  on  this  subject,  we  an- 
swer, that  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Russians,  may  not  necessarily  involve  the  dissolution 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  As  that  empire  subsisted  in  Asia 
Minor  for  more  than  a  century  before  Constantinople  was 
captured  and  made  the  residence  of  the  Sultans ;  so  it  may 
happen  that  the  immediate  effect  of  its  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  may  be  simply  the  transference  of  the  Turk- 
ish court  to  an  eastern  city,  Smyrna,  Antioch,  or  Damascus, 
and  a  fresh  struggle  to  maintain  the  empire  in  that  form. 


Art.  VI. — LrriRART  and  Orttioal  Noticks. 

1.  Thb  Sbcond  Eputlb  of  Peter,  and  tub  Epistles  of  Jobk  avd 
JuDE.  Translated  from  the  Greek  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common 
English  Version.  Printed  by  Holman  dc  Gray  for  the  American 
Bible  Union.     1852. 

The  American  Bible  Union  have,  as  a  preliminary  to  *'  the  reyiskm 
of  the  English  New  Testament,''  which  they  contemplate,  engaged  a 
number  of  scholars,  without  consideration  whether  they  l^Iong  to  the 
Baptist  denomination  or  not,  to  famish  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
of  its  seTeral  parts,  which  are  distributed  among  them,  with  critical 
notes,  as  an  auxiliary  to  '^the  BeTiaort"  who  are  finally  to 
TOL.  T.— KG.  IV.  44 
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what  Uio  form  shall  bo  of  the  new  venion.  Rules  are  giren  for  the 
direction  of  the  tranalaton,  the  principal  of  which  are,  that, 

**  The  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired  text»  as  that  text  expressed  it  to 
those  who  understood  the  original  Scriptures  at  the  time  they  were  fint 
written,  mui»t  be  translated  by  corresponding  words  and  phrases,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  found,  with  the  least  possible  obscurity  or  indefi- 
niteneas. 

**  The  version  in  common  use  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  revision, 
all  unnecessary  interference  witli  tlie  established  phraseology  shall 
be  avoided,  and  only  such  alterations  be  made  as  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  inspired  text  and  the  existing  state  of  the  language  may 
require. 

^  Translations  or  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  shall  be  made 
from  the  rcceive<l  (ireok  text,  critically  edited,  with  known  errors 
corrected. 

"The  common  English  version  must  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
revision  of  the  English  New  Testament 

"  Whenever  an  alteration  from  that  version  is  made  on  anv  author- 

m 

ity  additional  to  that  of  the  re  visor,  such  authority  must  be  cited  in 
the  manuscript 

^  Every  Greek  word  or  phrase,  in  the  translation  of  which  the 
phraseology  of  the  common  version  is  changed,  must  be  carefully 
examined  in  cvory  other  place  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
mciit,  and  the  views  of  the  revisor  given  of  its  proper  translation 
in  oach  place." 

The  tr:iii'*ljitions  and  notes  in  this  volume,  "  bv  one  of  the  scholars 
empK)yod  l»y  the  rnion,"  arc  framed  in  conformity  with  those  rules, 
and  arc  the  work  of  uiu?  manifestly  well  qualified  by  loaming,  indus- 
try! fti^^l  jn*lgniont,  f<>r  iho  t.^'^k.  It  will  compare  favorably  either  in 
resi>i.*ct  to  criiical  skill  or  acquaintance  with  authorities,  with  anv 
work  on  the  Now  ToNtanient  that  has  appeared  in  our  country. 

The  pai::<\  which  is  quarto,  presents,  in  parallel  columns,  the  com- 
mon version,  the  (Jreek  text,  and  the  new  translation ;  and  below, 
occupying  usually  half  the  space,  the  notes,  in  which  critical  obser- 
vations arc  made  on  the  text,  reasons  are  given  for  what  is  peculiar 
or  new  in  the  translati«»n,  and  authorities  are  cited.  These,  besides 
tlio  most  important  ancient  and  niotlern  versions,  comprise  a  great 
numl>er  of  Greek,  Latin,  Gcnnan,  French,  English,  and  other  com- 
mentators most  in  repute,  and  present,  on  many  pa.ssages,  a  very 
imposing  array. 

The  new  translation  does  not  exhibit  many  important  deviations 
from  the  common  version.  Tlie  following  ]K)rtion  of  the  first  chapter 
of  2  Peter,  v.  15-20,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 
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"  15.  But  I  will  also  endeavor  tliat  ye  may  be  able  always  after 
my  decease  to  call  these  things  to  mind.  16.  For  it  was  not  from 
having  followed  cunningly-devised  fables  that  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  from  having 
been ceye  witnesses  of  his  majesty.  17.  For  he  received  from  God 
the  Father  honor  and  glory,  when  there  was  borne  to  him  such  a 
voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.  18.  And  this  voice  we  heard  borne  from  heaven, 
being  with  him  on  the  holy  mount.  19.  And  we  have  the  prophetic 
word  more  sure,  whoreunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  t?ike  heed,  a^  unto 
a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  day  dawn,  and  tlie  day  star  arise 
in  your  hearts ;  20.  Knowing  this  first  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture 
cometh  of  private  interpretation.  21.  For  not  by  man's  will  was 
prophecy  brouu:lit  at  any  time,  but  the  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
moved  by  the  Uuly  Spirit." 

Translations  are  to  be  furnished,  we  learn,  by  the  same  band,  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  of  the  two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  ThessR- 
lonians,  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  Tliey  will  form,  when  completed,  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  Biblical  literature. 

2.  Consolation  ;  or  Discourses  on  Select  Topics.  Addressed  to  the 
Suffering  People  of  God.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner.     1863. 

Ti^  consolation  here  presented  to  afflicted  believers  is  founded  on 
the  perfections,  the  sway,  and  tlie  word  of  the  Almighty.  Their 
faith,  their  hope,  and  their  peace,  under  the  sorrows  with  which  they 
are  stricken,  are  to  repose  on  his  infinite  attributes,  his  all-directing 
providence,  and  the  assurances  he  has  given  that  the  chastenings 
with  which  he  visits  his  people,  are  assigned  them  for  wise  and  gra- 
cious purposes,  and  arc  to  issue  in  their  redemption.  Their  calmness, 
serenity,  and  joy,  therefore,  should  rise  to  a  greatness  and  sublimity 
in  some  meanure  proportional  to  the  basis  on  which  tliey  rest  These 
are  the  topics,  accordingly,  the  omnipotence,  the  omniscience,  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  mercy,  the  providence,  the  promises  of 
God,  the  compassion  of  Christ,  the  strength  with  which  he  sustains 
believers,  and  other  kindred  themes,  that  are  presented  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, and  they  aru  treated  in  a  very  happy  manner.  It  is  not  a 
volume  of  conimon-placos,  but  is  marked  throughout  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  an  original  thinker.  The  style  is  eminently  simple 
and  vivacious,  and  the  thoughta  gushing  directly  from  Uie  intellect 
and  heart,  and  winged  often  by  a  bold  and  graceful  fancy,  waft 
the  reader  above  the  storms  and  darkr.ess  that  invest  him  here,  into 
the  realms  of  unclouded  day,  of  undisturbed  repose. 
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8.  GoHVBRSATioHs  00  the  Present  Age  of  the  World  hi  connexion 
with  Prophecy.     Albany  :  J.  MunsdI.     1853. 

Thib  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  is  designed  first  to 
remove  the  prejuilicc  that  generally  prevails  against  the  study  of  the 
prophecies,  from  the  impression  that  they  are  unintelligible ;  and  next, 
to  indicate  the  accomplishment,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  of 
many  of  the  predictions  that  aro  to  have  their  fulfilment  immediately 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  antichristian  powers.     In  respect  to  the 
first,  the  author  shows  that  the  figures  and  symbols  of  the  prophe- 
cies, instead  of  being  inexplicable,  are  founded  on  analogies  with 
which  all  are  familiar ;  and  that  precisely  the  same  or  similar  objects 
are  used  every  day  in  speech,  and  in  oratory  and  poetry,  for  the  pur 
peso  of  cunipari^^on  or  representation.     A  civil  revolution  like  that 
of  France  in  1848,  for  example,  is  called   an  earthquake;  a  high 
political  or  social  agitation,  a  tempest ;  a  conjunction  of  great  mer- 
cantile revulsions  and  catastrophes,  a  commercial  whirlwind.     After 
pointing  out  the  resemblance  which  subsists  between  the  metaphors 
and  symbols  of  tlio  Scriptures  and  the  figures  of  common  life,  he 
proceeds  to  combat  the  false  notion  very  generally  entertained  that  the 
nations  are  to  be  converted  by  the  means  now  employed  by  the 
church  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  millennium  is  to  precede  the 
advent  of  Christ;  and  to  show  that  instead,  the  antichristian  powers 
are  to  maintain  their  supremacy  till  he  comes  and  destroys  them ; 
and  thai  in  the  moan  time  the  nations  arc  to  be  scourged  by  great 
calamities ;  that  worlJlinoss,  lawK^ssnoss,  delusion,  infidelity,  and  efii 
in  all  its  forms  arc  to  prevail  on  an  unexampled  scale,  and  that  the 
truth  and  its  friends  aro  to  be  forced  to  struggle  to  maintain  their 
place.     The  Endeavor  in  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
on  tlie  continent  of  Europe  are  now  ennriigod  to  extinguish  political 
and  religious  liberty,  ho  holds  is  to  be  successful ;  the  Papists  are  to 
repossess  them«««,lves  of  r»reat  Britain  ;  the  persecution  and  slaughter 
of  the  witnesFos  are  soon  to  follow ;  and  then  in  quick  succession  the 
effusion  of  the  seventh  vial,  great  political  commotions  and  revolu- 
tions throughout  tin*  world,  the  fall  and  annihilation  of  Babylon  ; 
and  at  length  the  advent  of  the  Uedeemcr,  the  destruction  of  the 
antichristian  powers,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  millennial  kingdom,  when  all  nations  are  to  become 
subject  to  Christ's  sceptre,  and  the  earth  be  filled  with  righteousness 
and  peace. 

We  difier  from  the  writer  on  a  number  of  topics :  but  his  views  in 
the  main  are  undoubtedly  correct ;  and  they  are  presented  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  highly  adapted  to  interest  and  aid  plain  and  serious 
readers,  for  whom  the  volume  is  especially  designed,  and  extricate 
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them  from  the  mischievous  persuasion  to  which  thoy  have  been  led 
by  false  teaching,  that  the  prophetic  Scriptures  lie  wholly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  comprehension.  The  events  of  the  last  sixty  yean 
undoubtedly  )  resent  as  exact  and  palpable  a  parallel  to  the  predic- 
tions imder  the  first  six  vials,  as  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
formed  to  the  predictions  of  that  event 


4.  The  Voyage  of  Lifb.     By  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.D. 

A  WORK  suggested  to  the  author  by  Cole's  celebrated  allegorical 
paintings,  and  written  for  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society, 
It  is,  of  course,  especially  adapted  to  the  young,  but  may  be  read 
with  interest,  and  not  without  profit,  by  all — abounding  as  it  does  iD 
just  views  and  wise  counsels  in  relation  to  the  successive  stages  of 
human  life.  Parents  may  be  instructed  by  it,  and  youth  admonished; 
manhood  nerved  for  its  duties,  and  age  comforted  under  its  triab. 
An  additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  volume  by  a  series  of  en* 
gravings  which  serve  at  once  to  arrest  attention  and  predispose  to 
serious  thought ;  while  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  unfold- 
ed their  significancy,  evinces  a  cultivated  taste  as  well  as  a  deep 
interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  every  voyager  on  the  sea  of  life. 

R.  W.  D. 


6.  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart, 
K.H.,  a  new  edition,  with  numerous  plates  and  wood-cut^  Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard  <fe  Lea,  1852. 

This  volume  presents  not  only  a  general  description  of  the  orbt 
that  belong  to  our  Solar  System  and  the  stars,  with  the  phenomena 
which  they  exhibit,  but  of  the  methods  also  by  which  our  know- 
ledge of  them  is  obtiincii,  and  the  various  problems  they  suggest 
are  solved.  After  the  introductory  chapters,  in  which  the  principal 
astronomical  instruments  are  described,  and  a  general  view  given  of 
the  structure  of  the  uriiverse,  the  author  treats  minutely  of  the 
several  bodies  that  belong  to  our  system,  of  the  stars  that  are  seen 
in  our  sky,  and  of  the  groups  of  more  distant  worlds,  and  furnishes 
all  the  information  that  is  of  interest  to  readers  generally,  on  almost 
every  topic  throughout  the  wide  circle  of  the  science ;  and  with  a 
clearness  that  renders  the  perusal  of  the  volume  easy  and  delightful 
in  an  unusual  degree.  The  chaj^ters  on  the  fixed  stars  and  nebulie 
arc  especially  attractive. 
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0.  Thb  Rbvblation  op  St.  John,  expounded  for  thoM  who  search 
the  Si?riptuK»,  by  E.  W.  lleiiCTstenberg,  DocUjf  and  Profeftsor  of 
Thooloj^  in  Uerlin.  Translated  from  the  original  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  F.iirbaim,  Author  of  Typology  of  Scripture.  Volume 
•econd.     New  York  :  K.  Carter  &  Brothers  1853. 

Thih  volume,  which  completes  the  work,  ia  marked  by  the  same 
characUTistic4  as  the  former, — indionting  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  Scriptures,  confuting  many  false  constructions  that 
have  be«»n  put  on  the  symbols,  and  presenting  many  just  and  impor- 
tant thoughts;  yot  in  the  main,  missing  the  true  signiticance  of  the 
prophecy,  and  exhibiting  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  vague  and  shadowy 
represi*nt:itivo  of  iho  general  features  of  the  Pagan  and  Christianized 
nation**,  of  the  HU{>]N)rts  with  which  (lod  sustains  his  children,  and 
of  the  juilgrnents  with  which  he  smites  and  destroys  his  enemies. 
The  boast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  instead  of  denoting  the 
rulers  of  the  Koinan  empire,  according  to  him,  is  only  a  symbol  of 
the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  generally,  from  the  Egyptian 
empire  to  the  ]a.st  form  of  the  Roman  ;  and  represents  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  monarchies,  as  much  as 
the  supreme  rulers  of  Rome.  The  sixtli  head  he  regards  as  the 
Roman  power  under  the  emperors  of  John^s  time,  and  holds  that  it 
was  that  head  that  received  the  deadlv  wound :  and  that  the  stroke 
by  which  it  was  j>rodaeed  was  intlictt'd  by  Christ's  atonement  I 
The  sect>nd  bea>t,  iiistoa.l  o(  symlK)]izir.2:  llio  Papal  power  in  its 
two  f<>rms,  civil  and  Ovvle>ia  l: mI,  ri'])r.--i  nts,  .-i.-cording  to  him, 
"the  <1  )d-i>pposing''  wisdom  of  the  worM,  and  e'«|>»vially  in  the 
form  of  *•  the  false  uni^o-lly  ti»aihing'' of  l*aj;aii  prii'^L-*  and  philo- 
sophers. That  it  has  any  >po.ial  r-fer'^nci'  t)  tin*  apostate  toacliers 
of  the  Ui)nian  clinr«.!i.  In*  oniplia'.i<":;lIv  aisl  zealou>lv  deiii«*s. 
Babylon  the  gn-at  stands,  he  lin]J<.  fnr  lir:i!hrn  II«»nn\  jin  a  city  or 
capital.  The  llr-'t  rosurnvtion  i>  nut  a  p^-iirr.N.tIn]i,  titlior  literal  or 
spiritual,  but  only  the  btat-^  of  bl»*'«-i' ln.*>^<  i-i»  .  w!iiv'!i  the  martyrs 
and  other  In^lirwrs  p:issod  iinni»Mliat"ly  aft^T  death  ;  and  tlio>e  who 
sat  on  tlinjnes  v.. to  the  a]>o<tl«»'i  and  ot-ier  b.'Iie.*^-;  wli  »  divd  and 
entered  int:»  re-t  during  the  tri:impliaiit  r. '^'ii  of  the  b'^ist.  The 
thousaihl  year<  t»f  their  reign  are  at.'Oordi;ii^ly  now  pav^'.l,  and  the 
present  pori»».l  is  tlie  period  of  Satan V  rele.iJ^e  tVom  iinpris'^nrnt'iil, 
and  renowcil  tl»'.-.|»tion  of  the  lH\ath'ii  nations  I  Suoli  are  the  con- 
structions he  p'lt-i  oil  some  of  th.»  ni  ><t  i!nj)>rl:in!  svinbols.  He 
reveals  a  strong  sympathy  with  th-*  P:j»al  church,  n<'t  only  by 
denying  that  Ipt  hi'-rarchy  is  repnsent*  1  by  oitlier  of  tiie  symbols 
of  the  anti-ehristian  <;ce]esia>tical  power-*  -the  beast  from  the  earth, 
the  image,  IJabylon,  or  the  false  prophet — but  by  directly  indicating 
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hia  belief  in  her  doctriDe  of  purgatory.  We  hope  on  a  future 
occasion  to  give  a  fuller  view  of  his  work. 

7.  A  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation.  From  their  Origin  to 
their  Dispersion,  at  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Uie  Romans. 
By  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Philadelphia :  William  8. 
Martien,  1853. 

This  volume,  marked  by  the  simple  stylt*,  the  clear  thought,  and  the 
Christian  sentiments  that  are  characteristic  of  its  author,  is  excellently 
adapted  to  engage  and  instruct  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  the  class 
to  which  he  l>eloiigs,  and  particularly  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  espe- 
cially dcsigneil.  The  cliapters  are  not  made  up  of  dry  details,  or 
disconnected  incidents  but  all  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  and  of  the  Hebrews,  from  Abraham 
to  the  fiill  of  Jerusalem,  are  wrought  into  a  rapid  and  graceful  nar- 
rative, and  interspersed  often  with  practical  thoughts  and  utteranoes 
of  feeling  of  which  Dr.  Alexander's  genius  was  eminently  prolific, 
that  shed  life  and  grace  over  the  page.  The  history  of  other  ancient 
nations  has  but  few  attractions  compared  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
None  records  such  a  seiios  of  great  and  wonderful  events  ;  none  pre- 
sents such  a  picture  uf  human  nature,  either  in  its  purest  or  its 
most  perverted  forms ;  and  it  has  the  still  more  emphatic  distinction 
that  it  alone  contains  the  history  of  (lod's  intercourse  with  our  race ; 
records  the  communications  he  has  made  to  us  of  his  will ;  unfolds 
the  great  principles  of  the  government  he  is  now  exercising  over  us ; 
and  lifting  the  veil  from  the  future,  reveals  to  us  that  unending  exist- 
ence to  which  we  are  advancing. 

8.  The  Prkaciikr  and  the  Kino  ;  or.  Bourdaloue  in  the  G>urt  of 
Louis  XIV.  Translated  from  the  French  of  L.  Bungener.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  George  Potts,  D.  I).  Boston:  Gould  & 
Lincoln.     1853. 

We  have  had  various  works  respecting  Louis  XIV.,  and  each  in 
turn  has  served  to  reflect  some  light  on  his  character  and  reign ;  but 
this  is  the  first  that  has  presented  him  to  our  view  in  his  relation  to 
the  pulpit.  Unhappily  for  him  as  well  as  his  courtiers,  the  pulpit* 
thouffh  embodvin«y  an  oxtraordinarv  deirrec  of  trilent,  was  undulv 
swayed  by  a  regard  fi>r  his  approbation ;  an<l  hence,  whoever  was 
called  to  preach  in  his  presence,  not  unfrequeiitly  complimented 
him  on  his  greatness  and  goodness,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  duty. 
It  appears  that  Bourdaloue  had  receiveil  an  anonymous  letter 
which  exposed  the  true  character  of  one  of  his  own  panegyrical  per- 
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orations  before  the  king ;  and  after  some  two  yean,  lie  is  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  the  unknown  writer  of  the  letter,  and  by  him  detected 
in  appending  the  same  fulsome  eulogy  to  the  sermon  which  he 
has  just  written  to  preach  on  the  last  day  of  Lent — a  day,  which, 
owing  to  a  combination  of  events  in  the  king's  household,  would  at 
once  require  and  justify  the  plainest  and  most  faithful  dealing  with 
the  royal  conscience. 

Bourdaloue  has  seen  His  error — has  bowed  his  head  in  shame  and 
grief — means  to  do  what  in  his  soul  he  now  feels  to  be  his  duty ;  but 
woe  to  him  who  ventures  to  thwart  the  king's  wishes !  And  will 
the  preacher  hazard  the  royal  frown  ?  May  not  his  courage  at  last 
fail,  though  conscience  is  now  goading  him  on  to  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  high  and  solemn  trust  ? 

On  this  turns  the  whole  dramatic  interest  of  the  work  which  Dr. 
Potts,  at  the  request  of  the  anonymous  translator,  has,  in  some 
appropriate  remarks,  introduced  to  the  public.  It  has  consequently 
much  of  the  interest  of  a  work  of  fiction,  though  the  characters 
represented  are  life-like  portraits  of  historical  men,  the  events  refer- 
red to  susceptible  of  proof,  and  the  sentiments  embodied  such  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
narrative,  and  may,  therefore,  be  read  with  pleasure  in  this  beautiful 
translation ;  and  with  benefit,  since  it  affords  a  very  definite  idea 
of  the  preaching  of  those  times,  and  suggests  various  important 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  sacred  eloquence. 

Had  we  not  been  so  informed,  we  might  have  supposed  that  it 
was  written  by  some  member  of  the  Reformed  church  in  France. 
No  Romanist  would  have  introduced  Claude  under  such  favorable 
circumstances,  or  suffered  him  to  appear  to  so  great  advantage  as  he 
does,  in  "  the  second  council  of  the  philosophers."  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising  that  a  work  which  evinces  more  than  ordinary  dramatic 
talent  should  have  already  reached  its  thirteenth  edition  in  the  French 
language.  And  it  will  be  appreciated  in  its  p]nglish  dress,  especially 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  literary  criticism 
and  sacred  rhetoric.  R.  W.  D. 


9.  American  Missionary  Memorial,  including  Biographical  and 
Historical  Sketches.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Pierson,  A.M.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     New  York:  Harper  <k  Brothers.     1853. 

This  is  a  very  tasteful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  missionaries  who  have  gone  from  our  country  to 
make  known  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  have 
passed  from  their  labors  to  the  skies.     No  other  class  has  furnished 
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so  large  a  share,  dnriDg  the  century,  of  materials  for  interesting 
biographies,  or  furnished  proportionally  so  many  signal  examples  of 
eminent  piety,  heroic  courage,  and  distinguished  usefulness.  The 
self-denials,  the  toils,  the  uncertainties,  the  sorrows,  and  the  dangers 
of  a  missionary  life,  are  adapted  to  unfold  the  principles  and  affec- 
tions in  unusual  strength,  and  to  lead  to  a  direct  and  habitual  reali- 
sation of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  Ood,  trust  in  him,  submission  to  him,  and  a  desire  for  his 
kingdom ;  and  these  traits  appear  in  bold  relief  in  the  delineations 
that  are  here  traced.  They  are  written  with  good  taste,  the  charao- 
ters  are  well  drawn,  and  they  form  together  a  noble  group.  A  more 
striking  contrast  than  the  genius,  piety,  faith,  self-denial,  love, 
laboriousness,  patience,  fidelity,  usefulness,  and  victory  in  death  of 
these  disciples  of  Christ,  form  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  infidelity 
of  the  same  period,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  splendors  of  noonday 
do  not  more  outdazzle  the  darkness  of  midnight  They  present  an 
impressive  contrast  also  to  the  religious  agitators  and  demagogues 
at  home,  who,  with  vast  professions  of  piety,  endeavor  to  make  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  church  the  instruments  of  their  party 
purposes,  and  instead  of  teaching,  employ  themselves  in  assail- 
ing the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  raising  up  a  band  of  dis- 
ciples to  propagate  their  false  systems  in  its  place. 

10.  On  thb  Lkssons  in  Proverbs;  being  tlie  Substance  of  Lectures 
delivered  to  Young  Men^s  Societies  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere. 
By  Richard  C.  Trench,  D.D.     Rcdfield.     1863. 

Onb  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  wits  and  critics  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  proverb.  Yet 
hitherto,  according  to  Mr.  Trench,  it  has  quite  baffled  their  powers. 
He  does  not  even  attempt  it,  but  contents  himself  with  pointing  out 
what  he  regards  as  its  t'ssential  requisites, — brevity,  sense,  wit,  and 
popularity, — which,  however,  are  not  distinctive  characteristics  of 
proverbs,  but  are  common  to  all  pithy  sentences.  Martial's  *'  happy 
epigram  upon  epigrams,'^  is  not  a  definitiou,  but  only  an  enumera- 
tion of  certain  qualities  which  they  should  possess,  and  is  equally 
applicable  to  proverbs. 

Omne  epigramma  sit  instar  apis ;  sit  aculeoa  illi, 
Sint  sua  mella ;  sit  et  corporis  exigui. 

Let  epigrams  be  fashioned  like  a  bee. 
Give  them  a  sting.    With  honey  freight  them  freah 
Sucked  from  the  flowers ;  and  slight  in  form  and  ten* 
Lei  tham  di^xut  upon  an  airj  wing. 
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Dui  thoDgh  he  b&s  not  given  a  direct  statement  of  his  subject,  he 
has  made  a  highly  entertaining  and  iiihtructive  volnme  on  the  form 
and  generation  of  ProverbA,  thi'ir  cast  in  different  nations,  their 
poetry,  wit,  and  wis<Iom,  and  their  morality  and  theology.  A  pro- 
verb is  a  brief  sentence  in  which  some  characteristic  of  a  person, 
thing,  or  moile  of  agency,  is  expressed  in  a  terse  and  ]>ointed  manner, 
■o  as  to  serve  a<%  a  inaxini :  As, "  haste  makes  waste  \'*  *'  a  rulling  stone 
gatlicrs  no  mo*s.'*  They  are  often  mere  comparisons ;  as  Solomon's, 
"  As  in  water  f:.ce  answerelh  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 
They  are  often  inetapljors ;  as  **  Wiwlum  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
that  lay  ludd  on  her."  They  are  still  more  frequently  hypocatastases ; 
as,  **  lie  is  burning  his  fingers  to  snuff  another  man^s  candle  ;**  in 
which  an  act  of  one  kind  is  used  to  represent  another ;  and,  ^  He 
howls  with  the  wtjlves  instead  of  bleating  with  the  sheep  ;"  that  is, 
instead  of  ^uffering  with  the  innocent,  he  joins  the  unjust  and  mer- 
ciless in  a.«sailing  and  <lestroying  them.  Mr.  Trench  gives  many  fine 
examples,  traces  a  number  through  the  various  forms  they  bear  in 
different  languages,  and  furnishes  his  readers  with  a  rich  fund  of  in- 
structive and  amubing  thought 

11.  TiiB  Great  Apostasy,  a  Sermon  on  Romanism,  preached  by 
appointment,  and  ])ublished  by  request  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
by  George  Junkin,  D.l).    Philadelphia  :  William  S.  Martien,  1833. 

This  is  a  clear  and  effective  statement  of  proofs  that  the  Papal  is  an 
apostate  church,  and  the  church  esi>ocially  denoted  by  the  Babylon 
of  the  Apoealyj>^c,  the  symbol  of  the  ijreat  usurping,  idolatrous, 
and  persiN'uting  oocleMJUstical  power.  Wo  are  glad  to  see  it  pub- 
li>hed  under  au-^piios  and  in  a  form  that  .secure  to  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion. It  cannot  be  too  exten>ivelv  disseminate  J  and  rend.  It  is 
noticeable  that  events  are  occurrini;  from  time  to  time  that  titroncclv 
call  the  atti-iitiin  nt"  Pn)t»-slants  to  this  subj-jct.  The  evangelical 
churches  are  n  av  far  bett«.r  aware  of  the  cliaractrr  of  Komanism, 
than  they  were  ant(ri<.r  to  the  rise  «ind  spro:id  of  Pusexisra.  The 
persecution  of  Prutistants  a  few  vt  ars  ago  in  Madeira,  :  nd  at  the 
present  time  in  Tii>oany,  has  r«>iisi  d  the  public  here  and  in  Great 
Britain  to  a  far  (l<epiT  realizati<)]i  than  it  bof>re  had,  that  tlie 
Catholic  liieranhies  are  still  animated  by  the  same  intolerance, 
ambition,  and  cnu*Ity,  as  they  were  in  the  dark  ages ;  and,  were 
Uiey  posst'<>od  of  tlie  nqui^iti*  power,  would  instantly  strike  to  the 
grave  all  thi»se  wiio  oppose  tluir  sway.  Py  thus  reminding  them 
of  the  errors  against  wliich  they  are  t'»  contend,  and  the  danger  and 
death  to  which  their  fiilelity  is  to  expose  them.  God  is  gradually 
preparing  \\\s  ^coYAvi  lot  ^\i^i  cotL^xoX.  >\\^\.\^  ^Y^x^^cbing, 
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